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PREFACE. 


On  the  importMioe  of  connacting  thestody  of  SmiwI  with 
Ptaiuiie  History)  it  wonU  be  uadees  to  dihte. 

1  fjkotf  giUa  the  ncnd  pafe,  majeiCio  at  the  flan ; 

It  gifw  a  light  lo  etmy  afe,^-it  grvaa  hot  bonowa  ttmas 

tt  throws  a  radiance  on  the  records  of  ancient  times,  which 
nothing  else  can  give;  and,  mid  the  darkness  and  donds 
which  surround  the  steps  of  Providence,  it  casts  a  cheering 
and  a  guiding  light,  without  which  all  were  uncertainty  and 
doubt 

On  reviewing  history,  the  Writer  has  ventured  to  pass  be- 
ycnd  the  path  of  preceding  authors :  he  has  reflected  on  what 
he  believed  the  evident  or  probable  tendency  of  an  event  or 
a  series  of  events,  to  promote  and  give  publicity  to  the  true 
religion,  to  corrupt,  obscure,  subvert  it,  or  arrest  its  progress. 
1  Many  of  the  rational  creatures  work  in  opposition  to  the  im- 

partial goodness  and  spontaneous  compassion  of  the  Supreme, 
and  yet  thereby  only  expose  their  feebleness  as  well  as  wick- 
edness ;  for  he  ruleth  over  ail,  and  will  make  all  things  sub- 
serve to  accomplish  his  sovereign  will :  His  dominion  is  ftn 
everlasting  dominion,  and  his  kingdom  is  from  generation  to 
generation.  Though  the  superintending  power  of  God  over 
the  progress  of  nations  may  be  as  untraceable  as  His  paths 
in  the  ocean,  yet  the  effects  are  everywhere  visible,  and  mani- 
fest the  progressive  fulfilment  of  the  prophetic  denunciations 
and  promises  set  forth  in  the  Holy  Oracles. 

All  who  have  wisdom  to  discern  this  power  operaang  in 
passing  events,  acquire  increased  knowledge  of  the  inconceiv- 
able and  unsearchable  excellences  of  the  Divine  nature,  and 
of  his  benevolent  purposes  and  design  respecting  our  fidlen 


race.  And  what  is  all  other  knowledge  compared  to  this) 
^  This  is  life  eternal,  that  they  may  know  thee,  the  only  true 
God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  thou  hast  sent"  Men  difler 
greatly  in  mental  capacity  and  acquirements,  modes  of  think- 
ing, education,  and  opportunities  of  judging  correctly,  and  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  two  persons  should  view  the 
doings  of  Providence  under  precisely  the  same  aspect,  or  at 
once  agree  in  their  opinion  of  the  result  of  an  event,  or  se- 
ries of  events ;  jei  the  more  cloeely  and  constantly  candid 
persons  contemplate  the  transactions  of  mankind,  Uie  more 
unanimous  will  they  become  in  judgment  respecting  their 
moral  and  religious  influence.  This  induces  the  Author  to 
hope,  that  views  of  certain  events  which  at  first  glance  some 
may  regard  mere  fancy  or  conjecture,  will,  after  more  mature 
reflection,  appear  just,  and  adapted  to  excite  Christians  to  ad- 
mire the  manifold  wisdom,  boundless  power,  and  overflowing 
goodness  of  Jehovah,  in  his  administration  on  earth. 

Reference  to  one  or  two  subjects  may  convey  an  idea  of 
the  difference  between  this  and  similar  Works. 

In  the  latter,  for  instance,  the  captivity  of  Israel  occupies  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  narrative  of  the  wars  and  victories 
of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  but  what  some  modern  authors  would 
denominate  the  religious  philosophy  of  this  portion  of  history, 
is  almost,  if  not  altogether,  overlooked.  Here  we  regard 
Nebuchadnezzar's  conquest  of  the  chosen  people  as  the  high- 
est triumph  of  idolatry ;  and  consequently  infer  that  it  was 
divinely  proper  for  Jehovah  to  terminate  his  long-suflering 
towards  the  worshippers  of  idols,  and  display  his  superiority 
over  them.  This  he  did  by  giving  the  empire  to  the  Persians, 
who  utterly  abhorred  idols,  the  work  of  man's  hands.  The 
capture  of  Babylon,  by  Cyrus,  overthrew  the  dominion  of 
idols ;  nor  did  they  ever  again  command  the  devout  reverence 
and  unreserved  subjection  of  all  ranks  of  society.  Idols  con- 
tinued, indeed,  to  be  worshipped  by  all,  but  many  questioned 
their  power,  and  not  a  few  secretly  treated  them  with  con- 
tempt   And  about  the  same  period  Divine  truth  received  a 
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migtity  impulfle,  which  bceamoned  its  more  rapid  attd  wide 
dtfiusion,  through  succeosive  generations,  till  its  triumphant 
reign  in  the  age  of  our  Lord  aixl  his  Apostles.  See  Yol.  L 
Chap.  IV.,  pages  81^91. 

Again,  in  tracing  the  course  of  events,  by  which  the  Greeks 
ascended  to  universal  empire,  the  apparent  tendencies  and 
influences  of  some  of  them  merit  more  pvominence  in  a  work 
on  the  Connexion  of  Sacred  and  Profane  History,  than  has 
hitherto  been  given  them.  Pious  and  benevolent  minds  must 
be  refreshed  when  they  perceive  that  the  dissemination  oT  di- 
vine truth  kept  pace  with  the  language  of  Greece,  in  its  as- 
tonishing progress  in  the  kingdoms  conquered  by  Alexander 
and  his  successors.  This  subject  is  adverted  to  in  VoL  I.  Chap. 
IX  pages  146,  164,  165,  173. ;  Chap.  XIIL  page  186.  To 
contemplate  the  vanity  of  the  utmost  exertions  of  the  mightiest 
mental  and  physical  powers  of  men  to  attain  an  object  opposed 
j>  the  councils  and  predictions  of  Heaven,  must  have  a  sal- 
utary influence  on  all  men,  especially  Christians.  How  stri- 
kingly was  the  weakness  of  man  exhibited  in  the  inefficacy 
of  the  schemes  and  labours  of  several  of  Alexander's  princes 
to  efiect  the  unity  of  his  empire,  which  Daniel  foretold  should 
be  broken  up  I  see  Vol.  I  Chap.  XI . 

The  Punic  wars,  and  the  final  conquest  of  Carthage  by 
Rome,  fill  many  a  page  of  history ;  but  authors  have  not  dis- 
tinctly observed  the  Divine  goodness  and  mercy  to  man  dis- 
covered by  giving  the  empire  to  the  latter^  rather  than  the 
former,  although  nothing  seems  more  obvious,  on  a  slight  re- 
view of  the  character,  position,  and  circumstances  of  these 
nations.  How  unexpected,  and,  in  the  eyes  of  the  most  emi- 
nent statesmen  and  warriors,  how  improbable,  was  the  entire 
subjugation  of  Carthage  by  Rome,  is  shown  in  Vol.  I.  Chap. 
tlL  IV.  That  this  great  event  was  most  important  to  the  in- 
terests of  civilization  and  true  religion,  will  not  be  doubted 
by  any  who  believe  that  the  remarks  to  be  found  in  VoL  IL 
pages  49 — 53,  are  founded  in  truth. 

The  reign  of  Herod  forms  an  im|K3Ttant  part  of  Jewish 
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hktary ;  yet  the  Divine  propriety  ef  giving  the  Holy  Land 
to  that  ungodly  monarch  has  been  generally  OTerlooked ;  see 
Yd.  II.  Chap.  IX.  187,  188. 

The  remarkable  adaptation  of  the  Fourth  ISmpire  for  the 
introduction  of  the  Fifth,  is  repeatedly  noticed,  especially  in 
VoL  IL  pages  183—186 ;  Yd.  UL  pages  227—232. 

The  writer  conceives  it  superfluous  to  adduce  any  more 
eiampks  to  indicate  the  plan  of  his  work.  He  has  written 
in  the  hope  of  inducing  readers  of  history,  especially  the 
yoimg,  to  investigate  the  designs  of  God  in  his  administra* 
tion,  and  to  recognise  his  unsearchable  perfections  and  abso- 
lute goodness  in  all  things.  How  fcr  he  has  succeeded  in 
producing  a  proper  instrument  to  attain  the  desired  end,  is  for 
others  to  judge.  Consciousness  of  a  worthy  motive  is  ample 
recompence  for  much  labour,  although  the  ultiuwSe  object 
should  not  be  attained. 
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CHAPTER  L 

THE  RACE  OF  ISRAEL,  GOD'S  PECULIAR  PEOPLE. 

Elation  of  mind  on  aceonnt  of  the  antiquity,  rank,  or  ap- 
plauded deeds  of  ancestors,  prevails  more  or  less  among  all 
men :  this  confessedly  has  in  no  small  deg^ree  been  visible 
among  the  Jews,  or  the  race  of  Jacob,  and  if  the  cherishing 
of  this  feeling  be  admissible  and  proper  in  any  people,  it  is  in- 
controvertibly  so  in  them.  The  descendants  of  the  faithful 
patriarch  ure  the  only  people  on  fie  fitce^f  the  earth  who  can, 
on  satisfactory  evidence,  trace  their  genealogy  up  ta  Adam, 
the  first  man.  Exceptibtit  preserved  in  the  Sacred  Writings, 
every  written  history  of  mankind,  or  of  any  race  of  men^ 
4  which  ascends  much  higher  than  the  era  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
king  of  Babylon,  is  justly  deemed  fabulous  by  all  who  hav^ 
thoroughly  investigated  tne  subject  The  Arabs  may  trace 
their  descent  from  Abraham,  and  others  may  conjecture  that 
one  or  other  of  the  sons  of  Noah  was  their  great  ancestor ; 
out  the  Jews  alone  can  name^he  father  or  chief  of  each  sue- 
eessive  generation  of  their  race,  from  Scth  the  third  son  of 
Adam  down  to  David  their  most  exalted  king ;  and  the  name 
*f  the  chic/  of  every  generation  of  his  race  is  distinctly  re- 
corded till  Mary  became  the  mother  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
who  was  recognised  by  his  people  as  the  son  and,  by  conse- 
quence^ the  royal  heir  of  DaVid. 

The  Jews  can  not  only  contemplate  their  remote  ancestors 
as  the  most  ancient,  but  also  as  the  most  excellent  and  most 
honourable  race  who  have  inhabited  the  globe.  They  were 
not,  to  far  as  the  Divine  Record  teaches,  distinguished  above 
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.  Other  men  by  superiority  of  natural  qualities,  physicar  or  in- 
tellectual)  great  scientific  acquirements  or  immense  wealth,  nor 
by  the  possession  of  vast  political  or  commercial  power,  or  by 
warlike  pursuits:  an  unspeakably  no^l^  destiny  was  theirs,—- 
they  were  the  chosen  worshippers  of  the  True  and  Liying 
God. 

The  brief  notice  of  the  antediluvians  by  Moses  may  ori^ 
pate  innumerable  speculations,  at  once  useful  and  entertain- 
ing ;  but  a  mere  allusioQ  to  the  general  delineation  of  their 
personal  character  presented  ub  is  enough  for  our  object 
They  consisted  of  two  races,  the  Cainites  and  Sediites,  the 
chiefs  of  whom  received,  in  common,  the  most  important  in* 
structions  on  religion  which  were  communicated  before  the 
deluge,  that  is,  during  the  first  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty-six 
years  of  the  worM. 

The  Cainites,  as  a  race,  appear  to  have  cast  oflfthe  fear  of 
Qod,  and  wholly  renounced  the  institutes  of  his  worship.  In- 
dt^ofttt  or  families  among  them  may  have  retained  the  truth 
revealed  by.  Qqfi  to  their  father  Adam ;  but  we  perceive  no 
indication  m  .tte  community  of  religious  principle  or  practice. 
They  lived  without  reverence  for  God,  without  hope  of  im- 
mortality,  and  without  belief  in  the  promise  that  an  Almiffhty 
Saviour  should  be  born,  and  live  to  destroy  the  works  of  the 
deceiver  and  destroyer  of  man.  Their  strong  and  daring 
spirits  bowed  not^  idolap^imsffes,  or  auperstition ;  they  were 
unmoved  by  apprehensions  of  the  invisible  world ;  -and  by 
ambition,  violence,  and  sensuality,  they  filled  the  world  ^\pi 

.J>l994  k  APA.b&4-I^<^  omnipotent  ^power  aiicTjust  vengeance 
sbortenedtheir  course,  they  would  have  extinguished  huni|p 
life,  or  rendered  the  benevolent  and  ample  provision  of  ^ 
Heaven  to  impart  human  felicity  vain.  It  is  not  unworthy 
of  notice  that  tradition  harmonises  with  the  Sacred  Record 
in  its  description  of  the  first  great  apostacy  of  mankind. 
Hesiod  remarks  of  the  generation  who  perished  by  the  deh 
we,  that  <4hey  could  not  abstain,  from  mutually  inflicting 
violence  on  each  other  ^  nor  would  they  worship  the  immor- 
tals, nor  sacrifice  to  the  blessed  ones  on  their  altars.  There- 
fore Zeus  (the  Deity)  removed  them,  because  they  would  mai(i 
give  honour  to  the  blessed  gods." 

The  Sethites  continued,  probably,  nearly  one  thousand 
years  consecrated  to  the  worship  and  service  of  God  ;  for 
they  were  accounted  and  treated  by  Him  as  his  sons.  That 
none  of  them  joined  the  apostates  we  have  no  reason  to  assert 
or  deny ;  nevertheless,  the  record  concerning  them  justifies 
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die  (^mioii  that  thev  generally  feared  Qod  and  trembled  at 
hie  word  ;  aad  may  have  given  rise  to  the  tradition  that  the 
age  of  gold  was  the  first  a^e  of  the  world.  The  oldest  of 
each  generation  wae  the  chief  ruler  and  priest^  and  seireral 
of  these  were  afto  prophets,  as  may  be  learned  from  the  regis- 
ter  of  them  preserved  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Genesis.  Their 
religious  prmciples  and  rites  were  few  and  simple,  but  con- 
summately adapted  to  sustain,  strengthen,  and  cherish  in  them 
dependence,  gratitude,  submission,  and  obedience  towards 
God.  He  made  himself  known  to  them  as  the  Creator  and 
Possessor  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  as  God,  the 
Saviour  of  man,  pledged  by  his  word  to  raise  up  for  them 
One,  almighty  to  destroy  by  his  personal  sufferings  th^  worki 
of  the  serpent  the  devil ;  and,  by  consequence,  to  restore  to 
them  all  the  life  and  blessedness  which  tney  had  forfeited  by 
sin.  Of  the  work  of  the  divinely  ordained  Deliverer,  and  ilB 
inconceivably  happy  results,  they  were,  every  morning  and 
evening,  by  sacrificial  rites,  symDolically  instructed,  so  thai 
they  might  have  them  ever  present  to  their  ininds.  A  littlt' 
reflection  will,  we  apprehend,  produce  full  persuasion  in  thf 
minds  of  all  believers  in  revelation,  that  the  ritual  of  sacrifici 
was  instituted  by  God.  We  have  no  evidence  that  Adam 
and  his  sons  were  accustomed  to  take  the  life  of  any  animal 
for  their  own  use ;  and  is  it  not  therefore  probable  that  tb^" 
skins  of  which  the  dress  of  the^first  pair  were  made,  weiv 
those  of  animals  offered  in  sacrifice  f  Prom  the  permission 
to  use  animal  food  granted  to  NoaF  *  seems  reasonable  to 
infer  that  mankind  had  been  restricu; '  "*  m  killing  animals, 
except  for  religious  purposes.  Now,  it  aiey  were  not  accus- 
tomed to  feed  on  animals,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
they  could  imagine,  unless  divinely  instructed,  that  the  blood 
of  animals  could  be  acceptable  to  God  as  a  present  or  oflfer- 
ing  to  expiate  their  sins.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  such 
an  idea  originated  ii^i  the  human  mind.  Though  we  may 
clearly  perceive  the  suitableness  of  animal  sacrifice  to  symbol- 
ise  an  expiation  for  sin,  in  consequence  of  Divine  revelation 
given  us  on  the  sulject,  yet  no  one  can  show  that,  without 
Slat  instruction,  it  would  have  naturally  risen  in  the  human 
mind.  And  had  even  the  sentiment  been  conceived  by  Adam 
or  Abel,  they  would  not  have  presumed  to  act  on  it,  and  tes- 
tify their  homage  to  God  by  consuming  his  creatures  by  fire« 
without  his  authority.  Having  recently  learned  the  awAiJ 
effect  of  doing  what  he  had  prohibited,  is  it  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  they  would  have  presumed  to  consider  themselves 
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qtutlified  to  devise,  or  beKeved  themselves  possessed  of  a  right 
to  prescribe  a  form  of  worship  worthy  of  His  approbation? 
That  he  approved  of  animal  sacl'ifice  is,  however,  unques- 
tionable ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  he  l^s  always  said  to 
those  who  worshipped  him  according  to  forms  of  human  in- 
vention, •*  Who  hath  required  this  of  your  hand  ?"  Hence 
we  may  conclude  that  the  institution  of  sacrifice  is  of  Divine 
origin.  This  is  not  indeed  taught  us  in  plain  language  in 
the  Sacred  Oracles,  but  it  seems  fully  implied  in  the  announce- 
ment that  the  cherubim  were  plac^  at  the  east  of  Eden^ 
immediately  on  the  expulsion  of  Adam  and  Eve ;  for  the 
whole  history  of  that  marvellous  emblem  proves  that  the  altar 
for  sacrifice  always  accompanied  it  Every  worshipper  of 
God,  in  every  act  of  worship,  looked  towards  the  cherubim ; 
but  he  never  expected  acceptance,  except  for  the  sake  of  his 
sacrifice.  This  alone  elevated  his  soul  above  the  dreadful 
apprehension  that  the  burning  flame  issuing  from  the  cheru- 
bim should  consume  him. 

This  form  of  worship  Noah  established  afVer  (he  deluge ; 
and  it  was  propagated  over  the  world,  more  or  less  perfect,  by 
all  his  descenoants.  The  faithful  report  of  the  tremendous 
catastrophe  which  destroyed  the  bold  and  presumptuous  sin- 
ners of  the  old  world,  by  Noah  and  his  family,  was  indelibly 
fixed  in  the  hearts  of  the  three  races  of  the  postdiluvian  reno-* 
vated  world.  And  we  htfve  stron?  evidence  that,  wherever 
they  wandered,  they  carried  with  them  deep  impressions  of 
the  existence  of  spiritual  and  invisible  agency,  powerful  and 
active  to  protect  the  just,  and  inflict  vengeance  on  the  profane 
and  profligate.  And  this  may  probably  account  for  the  fkct 
that  the  athefsm  and  infidelity  of  past  ages  were  buried  with 
their  advocates  in  the  waters,  and  hare  never  recovered  vi- 
gour to  erase  from  any  great  community  the  entire  form  of 
religion. 

The  races  of  Japhet  and  Ham  became  idolaters.  But  who 
has  examined  idol  and  image  worship,  in  all  its  forms,  and 
not  perceived  that  it  carried  strong  marks  of  its  original  deri- 
vation from  the  rel^ous  worship  of  the  patriarchs  ?  Every 
false  religion  is  a  perverted  imitation  of  the  true.  Divine 
truth,  in  every  age  and  country,  has  been,  to*  the  extent  judged 
necessary  by  the  rulers  of  this  world,  whether  kings,  philx)So- 
^ers,  priests,  or  sovereigns,  incorporated  with  ^Isehood. 
The  god  of  the  world,  who  first  attempted  to  rergn  under 
Ihe  form  of  a  lion,  found  it  expedient,  af&r  th»  deluge,  to  as^ 
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•nme  the  form  of  an  angel  of  light,  or  to  aamiine  htf  ancient 
disguise  of  a  serpent 

The  race  of  Snem,  it  is  generally  belieTed,  were  the  chosen 
of  Giod,  oirdained  to  presenre  the  Divine  revdations  to  Uieir 
ancestors,  and  to  maintain  his  worship.   They  were  fiivoured 
with  the  ministry  of  Noah  three  hundlred  and  fifty  years  after 
the  flood,  and  consequently  till  Abraham  was  nearly  sixty 
years  old.    During  the  intervening  period,  there  were  nine 
subordinate  chiefe  over  the  Shemites,  the  fathers  of  as  many 
generadons.     Many  think  that  Noah  accompanied  not  the 
multitude  that  emigrated  from  Armenia,  till  they  came,  doubt- 
less by  a  circuitous  route,  (which  may  have  had  many  tem-  < 
porary  stations,)  to  the  plains  of  Shinar.     it  is,  however,  pro- 
bable that  some  of  the  Sbemites  were  among  the  emigrants,                 f\ 
and  adopted  the  corrupt  religion  of  Nimrod ;  for  the  ancestors                 > 
of  Abraham  are  said  to  have  served  ^' other  gods''  east  of  the 
Euphrates. 

The  brief  record  of  the  chosen  race  from  Seth  to  Abraham 
and  Moses  suggests  that  they  were  placed  under  a  superna- 
tural  administration,  resembling  that  by  which  the  race  of 
Jacob  were  afterwards  governed.     Thus  we  know  that  the 
nft  of  inspiration  and  of  prophecy  was  ocmferred  on  Enoch, 
Lamech,  and  Noah ;  and  the  translation  of  Enoch  and  the 
deliverance  of  Noah  were  remarkable  examples  of  miraculous 
interposition,  to  testify  that  Jehovah  loved  righteousness,  and 
with  a  very  pleasant  countenance  beheld  the  upright     Nor 
are  we  without  decisive  proof  that  the  public  worshippers  of 
God  were,  as  a  community,  governed  by  the  law  of  just  re- 
tribution in  this  life.     They  enjoyed  temporal  prosperity  when  \ 
they  fiiithfnlly  served  Qod,  and  endur^  signal  punishment  } 
when  they  publiciy  dishonoured  his  name.     It  was  evidently  | 
this  that  occasioned  Job's  friends  rashly  to  infer  that  because  ! 
he  was  greatly  afflicted  he  was  certainly  a  hypocrite.    In  proof                  ; 
of  ttus,  one  of  them  appealed  to  the  most  celebrated  maxims  of                  * 
the  wisest  of  the  ancients,  who  distinctly  taught  the  doctrine  of 
retribution:  Job  xv.  17 — 35.     This  law,  mdeed,  appears  to                  j 
have  been  enforced  by  the  rulers ;  hence  the  fearful  appre> 
hensions  of  seventy-seven  fold  greater  punishment  for  kuung  1 
a  man,  perhaps  accidentally,  tmm  that  denounced  on  Cain.  • 
Jadah  and  Job  attest  that  the  adulterer  was  sentenced  to  sufler  i 
death,  and  the  latter  teaches  us  that  the  worshipper  of  the                  ^ 
heavenly  bodies  subjected  himself  to  the  same  sentence.                          i 

When  Abraham  mtimated  to  his  nearest  relations  that  Qod 
had  appeared  to  him,  and  called  him  to  leave  GhaMea,  they 
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evidently  prqieied  to  acoompanj  htm,  for  liie  fiillier  %ock  die 
lead  of  the  party ;  and  they  fixed  on  Haran  in  Mesopotamia 
for  their  future  residence.  They  were  all  worshippers  of  the 
True  Qod ;  hut,  after  the  lapse  of  about  one  hundred  and 
eighty  years,  their  form  of  worship  was  debased  by  the  use 
of  images,  as  we  find  in  the  fiunily  of  Laban,  the  grandson  oi 
Nahor,  who  remained  in  Haran  afler  the  departure  of  Abn  • 
hAm  fot  a  country  which  Jehovah  promised  to  show  him. 

That  land  was  named  Canaan,  from  one  of  the  sons  of  Ham. 
Few  spots  of  it  seem  lo  have  been  appropriated  by  any  one  at 
the  time  of  Abraham's  arrival.  He  and  his  sons  and  grand- 
sons sc^umed  in  it  f(Hr  a  number  of  yeaip ;  and  because  God 
had  promised  that  their  descendants  should  possess  it,  and  es 
pecially  because  thdr  families  seem  to  hare  been  more  nume 
Tousor  more  distinguished  than  the  other  inhabitants,  it  came« 
to  be  known  under  the  name  of  "'  The  land  of  the  Hebrews." 
During  their  absence  in  Egypt  for  several  hundred  years, 
this  country  was  fully  peopled  by  Canaanites,  who  were 
divided  into  a  number  of  nations  or  kingdoms.  They  were 
chiefly  fiimous  on  account  of  the  number  and  strength  of  their 
cities,  the  barbarous  and  superstitious  character  of  their  reU- 
ffion,  and  the  licentiousness  of  their  manners ;  no  alliance  with 
tnem  and  the  race  of  Judah  was  therefore  admissible,  had 
even  the  land  been  sufficient  to  support  ^^^  communities. 
Their  expulsion  or  destruction  became  absolutely  necessary, 
in  order  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  divine  purpose  of  Jeho- 
vah, to  manifest,  in  a  signal  manner,  the  perfections  of  his  na- 
ture and  the  holiness  of  his  laws,  in  tne  land  promised  to 
Abraham.  The  Divine  propriety  of  the  instructions  given  to 
Moses  and  Joshua  how  to  treat  the  Canaanites  is  the  subject 
of  several  notes  in  the  Pocket  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  see  DeuL  vii.  1 — 4. 

Canaan,  or  the  Land  of  the  Hebrews,  was  comparatively 
a  small  country,  being  less  than  two  hundred  miles  long  and 
one  hundred  broad.  But  Gkxi  announced  to  Abraham  that 
he  would  put  those  of  his  descendants  who  imitated  his  fiadth 
and  obedience  in  possession  of  all  the  regions  stretching 
^  from  the  river  of  Egypt  to  the  Euphrates."  The  former 
they  were  authorised  by  Uod  to  seize  by  force ;  the  latter  they 
obtained  by  success  in  defensive  war.  Canaan  Proper  was 
properly  the  Holy  Land,  because  in  it  was  the  seat  of  divine 
worship ;  but  idolatry  was  not  permitted  by  the  law  of  Moses 
10  exist  in  any  part  of  the  lands  conquered  by  Israel  For 
*vherever  their  power  was  predominant,  they  were  eigoined 
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to  destroy  ^^^57  ^^'^MSP  ^  idolatry,  and  ootelslifihlhe  worsfaip 
oC  the  True  Qod.    TliiS).it  ought  to  be  carefully  obeerveo, 


«8  the  special  ohject  for.  which  God  chose  for  his  people  or 
pp})lic  worshii^rs  thQ,'.race  of  Jacob.  He  is  the  eovereign 
u^  of  the  nniverse^Jtud  the  imjwicial  Judffe ;  He  respectfi 
not  men  on  account  of  those  things  which  tney  admire  and 
praise ;  moral  excellence  alope  lendexs  one  man  more  thau 
anoti]»r  beloved  by  hj^  Creator;  nnd  no  nation  could  prove 
themselyes  more  destitute  c^  thi"  than  the  Jews,  in  all  ages 
They  wese,  with  the  excoDtion  of  a  comparatively  small  num- 
ber, who  tndy  believed  God  and  his  pfophets,  a  people  ex- 
ceedingly perverse  in  heart,  and  hypocritical  or  wicked  in 
lifeL .  They  were,  therefore,  not  selected  for  the  peculiar  peo- 
pie  of  the  Most  High  because  they  desenred  his  favour,  but 
in  accordance  with  ids  own  purpose  respecting  the  race  of 
Seth^.and  his  promi^  to  Abraham.  And  his  object  in  the 
selecafcion  was  that  th^y  should  be  the  witnesses  tnat  he  was 
the  only  True  and  living  God,  the  depositary  of  his  revela- 
tiens,  and  the  instruments  of  making  known  the  benevolent 
and  just  nature  of  his  administration,  as  the  supreme  Sove- 
reigtt,,.Saviour,  and  Judge  of  the  human  race. 

TJus  great  and  most  important  of  all  objects,  in  the  eyes 
of  every  intelligent  beings,  capable  of  judging  of  real  excel* 
ience^  must  be  acknowledged  to  have  been  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  age  0^  Abraham ;  for  vrhile  it  was  at  once  essen- 
tial to  the  manifestation  of  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  wel&re^ 
of  mankind,  we  perceive  not  how  it  could  be  attained  Ixjr  any 
other  miwnft  than  that  adopted  by  infinite  wiadoyn; — the 
separation  of  a  people  by  wnom  Grod  should  make  himself 
kncoirn  m  the  manaer  he  did^  through  the  instrumentality  of 
thfitnice  of  Jacob. 

^This  will  appear  if  we  reflect  on  their  position  and  relation 
tocthe  nations,  from  the  time  that  Abraham  was  oiUed  to  leave 
Chaldea  dU  the  time  when  they  ceased  to  be  regarded  end 
tnyued  by  the  Deity  as  his  peculiar  people.  During  ihis.  long 
period,  from  a.  m.  2023  to  a.  d.  70,  they  were  phced  in  the 
pontion  most  favourable  to  the  publicity  of  their  principles, 
form  of  worship,  and  the  remaiKable  and  marvellous  events 
ischich  beff^  them. 

..Had  Abraham  remained  in  ChakLea,  the  history  of  him 
and  his  race  would  have  been  for  Boanv  generations  almost 
vrholly  unknown  to  the  great  mass  of  the  human  race ;  for 
the  events  which  transpired  east  of  the  Eunhmtes,  from  the 
day  of  Chedoffiaflnier  to  the  time  of  Piil,  idng  of  Assyria, 
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who  was  contanporary  with  Uzzmh,  king  of  Judah,  are 
buried  in  oblivion,  or  enveloped  in  fabulous  recorda.  Nor  did 
any  nation  during  this  period  maintain,  aa  far  as  hiatory 
afteats,  much  intercourse  with  the  other  nations  of  the  globe, 
except  the  Idumeans,  on  the  Red  Sea,  the  Egjmtians,  and  the 
colonies  from  the  Red  Sea,  by  whom  were  built  the  conmier- 
cinl  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  And  the  latter  had  most  pro- 
bably not  emerged  from  obscurity  before  the  conquest  of 
Canaan  by  Joshua ;  by  consequence,  we  may  see  the  pro- 
priety of  the  long  sojourn  of  Israel  in  Eg^t,tne  great  centre 
of  the  early  world's  activity  and  commerce.  That  Israel 
were  then  a  conspicuous  people,  no  one  can  doubt  who  adverts 
to  the  dignity  and  influence  of  Joseph,  the  talented  and  emin- 
ently religious  son  of  Jacob. 

The  Syrians  and  other  nations  were  rapidly  rising  to  the 
ascendancy  in  political  power  and  commerce  when  Israel 
were  established  in  Canaan :  and  Egypt  had  adopted  what 
m^erns  would  call  Chinese  policy,  discoura^ng  all  inter- 
course with  strangers,  admitting  not  even  merctiants  to  trade, 
except  at  one  or  two  ports.  Canaan,  henceforth,  was  far  more 
suited  to  the  propagation  of  the  peculiar  religion,  laws,  cus- 
toms, and  transactions  of  Israel,  than  any  other  plac&  For 
while  it  was  sufficiently  isolated  from  other  nations  to  permit 
its  inhabitants  to  live  according  to  their  own  law,  the  high 
road  of  commerce  between  the  eastern  and  western  world 
passed  along  its  borders,  and  it  soon  rose  to  great  distincttion, 
and  at  no  remote  period  was  an  obiect  of  ambition  to  the 
mighty  powers  who  struggled  for  the  sovereignty  of  the 
world. 

When  the  Israelites  completely  degenerated,  and  ceased  to 
shed  pure  light  on  the  thicK  darlmess  which  enshrouded  the 
nations,  the  terrible  vengeance  that  desolated  their  land,  and 
scattered  them  over  the  surface  of  the  world,  visibly  accom- 
plished the  end  for  which  they  were  chosen,  perhaps  more 
efiectually  than  any  event  in  their  previous  history.  The 
judgment  of  Heaven  corrected  them ;  their  love  of  idolatry 
was  conquered ;  their  zeal  for  the  Sacred  Oracles,  and  parti- 
cularly ?or  the  laws  of  Moses,  was  rekindled ;  and  their 
desire  and  hope  of  the  coming  of  Messiah  exceedingly 
strengthened.  Such  was  the  ef%ct  of  their  captivity  in  Ba- 
bylon. Nor  ought  it  to  be  forootten  that  they  were  not  di»» 
persed  over  the  eastern  world  till  it  had  become  the  scene  of 
the  greatest  transactions  which  characterise  its  history,  and 
whidi  deeply  interested  almoat  all  the  human  race.    How 
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DMffsdIoQs  wave  tke  laeideiitB  oaaaectoi  with  the  eodle  o€ 
brael  every  one  knorvTS ;  and  how  inexprenibiy  most  some 
of  these  have  tended  to  the  dtsseminalion  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  True  God,  may  be  learned  ^m  the  proclanmtions  of 
die  kmsa  of  Babylon  itnd  Persia. 

The  oeaeTolem  designs  of  Heayen  it  the  separation  of  the 
Jews  for  a  «  peculiar  people^'  were  apparently  largely  fulfilled 
by  the  restoration  of  a  part  of  them  to  a  national  state,  in 
their  own  had ;  and  the  settlement  of  mokitndes  of  them  in 
small  commmiities,  in  the  great  cities  of  the  empires  of  Greece 
aad  Rome;  for  they  were  thus  brought  into  connexion  with 
the  most  influential  raees  of  mankind.  And  it  miffht  be  de- 
monstrated, with  no  difficulty,  and  with  much  prom,  that  the 
tme  religion  or  Divine  Serektion  will  be  found,  at  all  times, 
in  the  centre  or  viciaiq^  of  thtf  regions  which  successively 
became  the  chief  seats  of  powers  and  especially  of  commerce. 
OB  the  globe.  The  star  of  JHcob  will  always  be  seen  fixed 
shove  the  kingdom  or  kingdems  on  whose  power  appears 
SQq)ended  the  desdny  of  mankind. 

Several  things  peculiar  to  Ihe  Jews  were  remarkably  fitted 
to  attract  all  eyes  to  them.  Thus  their  avowed  belief  and  un- 
ceasing hope  that  one  of  their  race,  in  a  future  age,  was  to 
surpass  all  men  in  excellence  and  power,  and  prove  himself 
abiighty  to  save  not  only  his  people,  but  all  nations,  and 
restore  the  world  to  more  than  the  felicity  ci  paradise ;  this 
sentiment  spread  so  universally,  and  so  deeply  affected  all 
minds,  that  in  almost  every  nation,  previous  to  the  final  de- 
fltruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  expectation  of  such  an  illustrious 
person  prevailed. 

Agam  they  publicly  acknowledged  Jehovah  alone  to  be 
their  supreme  King,  and  regarded  their  rulers  the  mere 
ministers  of  his  revealed  will.  If  the  latter  were  distinguished 
by  despising  the  laws  of  Moses  and  the  instructions  of  the  pro- 
pnets,  they  were  viewed  usurpers  while  they  lived,  and  were 
covered  with  disgrace  at  death,  for  no  honourable  burial  was 
granted  them.  Other  nations  either  worshipped  their'  chiefs 
while  they  lived  or  afler  their  death,  or,  like  the  Greeks, 
boasted  of  power  to  control  them ;  but  the  Jews,  when  subject 
to  their  constitution  and  laws,  obeyed  no  voice  except  that  of 
the  supreme  God,  annovnced  by  them  whom  they  firmly  be- 
lieved to  be  his  ministers.  In  their  government,  the  authority 
of  Deity  w«is  ail  in  all.  This,  as  we  shall  see,  characterised 
the  natioo,  in  renjeet  to  the  gods  of  the  nations,  after  the  cap 
tisoty ;  and  the  phenomenon  must  have  produced  a  strong  in 
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prenkm  on  ereij  mtelligeQl  and  reflective  xnrad,  aecuetoiasd 
to  witness  every  where  ue  worehip  of  idols,  with  no  sign  of 
the  belief  in  the  unity  of  the  Creator. 

Further^  every  public  transgressor  of  the  laws  was  sentenced 
to  immediate  punishment,  exactly  proportioned  to  the  rule  of 
rigid  justice,  tne  law  of  retaliation,  or  of  restitution,  minutely 
defined  by  Moses.  The  degree  of  loss  or  sufferinff  inflicted 
for  crime  generally  depended,  elsewhere,  on  the  pleasure  or 
caprice  of  the  rulers  or  judges ;  but  among  the  Jews,  nothing 
was  left  to  them  by  the  supreme  legislators.  As  no  delay  in 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  the  law  waa  admissible,  no  in- 
struction was  given  to  provide  prisons.  This  strikingly  ac- 
corded with  the  awful  nature  of  the  constitution  prescribed  by 
Moses,  justly  named  ^<  the  ministration  of  death."  Had  this 
argument  been  adverted  to,  Christians,  at  least,  would  not  h£ve 
been. surprised  that  instant  death  should  be  pronounced  on  all 
judged  worthy  of  it.  The  principle  which  indicates  the  pro- 
priety of  animal  sacrifice  for  sin  is  applicable  to  immediate 
punishment  of  death.  The  administration  of  Jehovah  had  not 
yet  demonstrated  to  all  the  perfection  of  his  justice,  so  that  man 
might  discern  clearly  that  without  an  adequate  expiation,  death 
for  death,  no  human  being  could  find  forgiving  mercy  with 
his  Creator.  But  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  having  vindicated,  by 
his  death  for  the  world,  the  Divine  government  and  laws, 
with  Divine  propriety  declared  that  the  law  of  retaliation,  life 
for  life,  eye  for  eye,  and  the  like,  had  no  place  in  his  adminia- 
tration.  Now  certainly  no  one  who  respects  his  authority  re- 
quires to  be  taught  by  precept  or  example  that  ^  the  soul  that 
sinneth  shall  die." 

Moreover,  unequivocal  signs  that  God  was  the  supreme 
King  of  the  Jews  were  frequently  witnessed  by  all  intelligent 
observers  of  events  in  relation  to  that  people.  His  principal 
ministers  were  supernaturally  endowed ;  and  the  deeds  by 
which  this  was  maniiested  were  performed  in  the  view  of  all 
Their  power  over  life  and  death,  over  the  elements  of  nature, 
and  sometimes  over  the  minds  of  men,  was  not  exercised  in 
secret  or  by  arts  of  deception,  like  the  pretended  diviners  and 
priests  of  tne  gods  of  other  nations.  They  acted  without  dia- 
guise  in  the  presence  of  all  ranks  and  characters,  and  claimed 
no  personal  superiority  over  their  contemporaries.  They 
wrought  all  in  die  name  of  God,  and  resolutely  declined  re- 
ward from  man.  Neither  honour  nor  disgrace  influence 
their  ministrations.  And  the  people  were  miraculously 
punished  or  saved,  obtained  unparalleled  prosperity,  or  en- 
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dnred  extmme  cakamtv,  accoiding  as  iimy  weie  obedient  or 

manda 
giver^  and  Judge. 


disobedient  to  the  mandates  of  Jehoirah,  their  SoTereign,  Law- 


Finally,  their  national  constitntion  strongly  enforced  univer- 
sal kindness  and  courtesy,  and,  consequently,  friendly  inter- 
.courve  with  all  men,  while  it  strictly  prohibited  offensive  or 
defensive  alliances  with  idolatrous  nations  or  communities,  or 
intermarriages  with  individual  idolaters.  In  national  policy 
and  religion,  they  were  to  stand  alone  amonsf  the  nations 
Thouffh  on  this  account  they  mie^ht  be  regarded  by  superfi- 
cial thinkers  the  enemies  of  mankmd,  yet  this  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  attainment  of  the  great  end  of  their  separation 
to  serve  Grod,  considering  the  state  of  the  nations,  especially 
of  those  in  their  vicinity. 

In  the  age  of  Moses,  the  whole  world  had  apostatised  from 
Grod,  and  idolatry  seems  to  have  been  establiuied,  by  law  or 
custom,  in  every  nation,  ^t  no  communities  had  become 
more  degraded  in  morabor  polluted  in  religion  than  those 
occupying  the  countries  of  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Arabia  Pe- 
trea,  where  four  hundred  years  earlier  the  true  God  was 
worshipped.  This  dreadful  degeneracy  was  probably  chiefly 
effected  oy  those  who  had  enslaved  the  muhitude.  And  these 
were,  we  know,  the  wisest  of  the  age,  who  doubtless  discerned 
that  a  religion  which  made  the  many  to  trust  their  future  well- 
being  to  the  power  of  the  few,  and  ministered,  at  the  same  time, 
to  their  pleasures,  was  that  alone  which  could  retain  the  peo- 
ple in  political  slavery.  Such  was  the  nature  of  all  the  an- 
cient forms  of  idolatry.  By  the  abuse  of  physical,  and  espe^ 
cially  of  astronomical  knowledge,  which  assumed  the  name 
ci  astrology,  the  wise  deluded  the  unreflecting  and  sensual. 
Claiming  the  offices  of  kings  and  priests,  by  the  deceptive 
arts  and  care^  observances  of  the  appearances  of  nature  in 
the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  th^  easily  performed,  or 
rather  seemed  to  perform  deeds  superhuman  in  the  eyes  of 
the  ignorant  Nothing  was  then  more  natural  than  to  as. 
scribe  their  power  to  invisible  fellowship  with  the  heavenly 
bodies  and  invisible  agents,  whom  they  confessed  could  alone 
enable  them  to  perform  superhuman  works.  These  agencies 
became  gods ;  and  their  ministers,  by  continually  adding 
whatever  rites  they  conceived  adapted  to  please  the  people, 
to  those  already  observed  by  them,  formed  the  various  cor- 
rupted modes  of  idolatrous  worship,  which  were  -rapidly 
spread  over  the  earth  by  conquerors,  colonization,  and  com- 
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LaAgiiaga  oaaaot  depkt  the  iuiifaiiiary  aaet  UeeiitUMii 
fenns  of  8apei«titioii  that  prevailed  in  Oaaaaa  and  the  neigh- 
bouring countries.  This  is  evident  to  every  reader  of  Uie 
•acred  Scripturea  And  how  strongly  Israel  were  disposed 
10  imitate  their  neighbours,  appears  in  every  age  of  their  his- 
tory, before  the  Babylonian  captivity.  How  suitable,  impor- 
lant,  and  even  indispensable  was  then  the  injunction tnattney 
should  live  alone,  and  utterly  abominate  the  gods  of  the  na- 
tions f 

The  peoples,  by  whose  manners  Israel  were  in  the  greatest 
danger  of  being  contaminated  and  demoralised  in  the  earliest 
periods  of  their  history,  were  the  Egyptians,  the  surviving 
Oanaanites,  the  Philistines,  Tyrians  and  Sidonians,  the 
Midianides,  Moabites,  and  Ammonites ;  and  the  Edomites  and 
Syrians.    We  refer  the  reader  to  the  brief  account  of  these^ 

Sven  under  their  respective  names  in  the  Pocket  Biblical 
ictionary.  Almost  every  one^f  these  races  had  lost  power 
to  inflict  much  injury  on  Israel  before  the  period  of  their  his- 
tory to  be  reviewed  m  the  subsequent  chapters.  Foreiffnar» 
had  conquered  them,  and  continued  to  tyrannise  over  Uiem^ 
The  very  forms  of  their  religion  had  been  modified  ]  and  if8 
most  barbarous  features  had  disappeared.  Those  on  the  bor> 
defs  of  Canaan  had  been  carried  into  captivity  by  Nebuchad- 
nezsar ;  and  were  probably  permitted  by  Cyrus  to  return  to 
their  native  lands.  Some  of  them,  we  know,  were  afterwards 
numerous ;  but  none  of  them,  except  the  Edomites  or  Idu- 
means,  seem  to  have  recovered  their  former  greatness ;  and 
they  gradually  disappeared  as  distinct  races  or  nations  ]  and 
probably  the  survivors  became  marauders,  and  were  not  div- 
tinguishable  firom  the  Arabs,  whose  mode  of  life  they  imitated. 
It  may  be  remarked  in  general,  that  the  descendants  of  these 
races  cherished  in  aU  ages,  the  implacable  enmity  to  Israel, 
which  ctuiracterised  dieir  ancestors.  Of  this  we  shall  see 
many  proofii  in  the  future  history  of  the  chosen  peopts. 


CHAPTER   II. 


mUSF  REVIEW  OF  THE  RISE,  DECLINE,  AND  CAPTITITT 

OF  ISRAEL. 


In  ti!ie  mTestigatioa  of  the  state  of  the  world  before  the  time 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  Old  Testament  is  the  exclusive  cer- 
tain guide  J  all  allusions  to  the  subject  by  uninspired  his- 
torians, philosophers,  or  poets,  are  uncertain  or  fiibulous. 
And  of  the  ancient  races  of  mankind,  whose  character,  con- 
duct, and  deeds,  had  no  apparent  or  immediate  influence  on 
the  race  of  Abraham,  the  sacred  writers  record  almost-  no- 
thing, exc^  a  brief  notice  oi  their  origin  and  dispeiaion  over 
the  fiflobe. 

The  especial  Divine  superintendence  of  the  chosen  race, 
and  occasional  miraculous  interposition  in  their  behalf,  pre- 
viously to  the  time  of  Abraham,  evidently  appear  to  have 
been  continued  to  him  and  his  race,  who  continued  the  social 
and  public  worshippers  of  the  true  and  livine  God.  On  this 
account  the  government,  like  that  ordained  by  Moses,  majr, 
with  propriety,  be  denominated  a  theocracy.  For  the  patri* 
archs,  elaers,  or  heads  of  families,  were  required  to  rule  ac^ 
cording  to  the  Divine  instructions,  communicated  to  their  pre- 
decessors or  themselves. 

Notwithstanding  of  the  great  and  preeious  promises  which 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  received,  that  a  future  descendant 
of  theira  should  confer  on  all  nations  divine  blessedness,  they 
were  admonished  that  their  race  would  not  become  an  inde- 
pendent nation  till  afler  the  lapse  of  more  than  four  hundred 
yeare.  They  were  destined  to  serve  or  to  be  enslaved  durin|f 
tins  long  period,  and  consequently  it  was  essential  to  theur 
happiness  "  against  hope  to  believe  in  hope,*^  knowing  that 
Jenovah  was  able  and  mithful  to  accomplish  his  word  of  pro- 
mise. Their  trials  were  as  uncommon  as  dieir  hopes,  be- 
fore their  descent  to  Egypt,  b.  c.  1648,  the  family  sepukhre 
was  the  only  spot  to  which  they  could  claim  an  exclusive  in- 
disputable rigU.     Being  the  nrst  oocupiers  of  the  pastors 
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grounds  in  Canaan,  they  were  indeed  viewed  by  foreigners 
as  the  proprietors,  and  lience  this  region  was  called  ^  the 
land  of  the  Hebrews."  But  we  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  they  considered  themselves  authorised  to  prohibit  others 
from  feeding  their  flocks  on  the  same  pastures.  Canaan  was 
theirs  by  gift  of  promise,  but  they  were  not  to  enter  on  tho 
possession  till  the  cup  of  the  iniquity  of  the  Amorites  or 
Canaanites,  who  occupied  it  along  with  them,  was  full.  And 
it  is  remarkable  that  before  this  specific  time,  the  Israelites 
did  not  require  Canaan.  The  increase  of  population  of  this 
race  during  the  first  four  hundred  years  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  singular  phenomena  in  the  history  of  human  society. 
The  descendants  of  Abraham  by  Hagar  and  Keturah,  and  of 
Esau  hj  his  wives,  appear  to  have  multiplied  exceedingly 
and  rapidly,  while  the  race  by  Sarah,  Rebekah,  Leah,  and 
Rachel  amount  to  little  more  than  seventy  persons  in  the  space 
of  about  two  hundred  years ;  while,  durmg  the  succeeding 
period  of  the  same  duration,  they  probably  amounted  to 
millions. 

The  smallness  of  their  number  at  first  was  &vourable  to 
their  happiness,  if  we  reflect  on  their  situation.  Gkxi  had 
ordained  them  to  dojoum  in  Canaan.  The  pastoral  resources 
of  that  land  had  beien  greatly  diminished  by  a  fearful  catas- 
trophoj  and  its  population  was  rapidly  increasing  by  the  rising 
fiunilies  of  the  Canaanites,  and  most  probably  by  arrivals  oi 
of  new  tribes.  The  districts  of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  well 
watted  by  the  Jordan,  once  the  richest  in  Canaan,  had  been 
utterly  destroyed  hv  fire  from  heaven,  and  the  lake  named 
the  Dead  Sea,  which  appeared  in  their  pkce,  is  computed  at 
seventy  miles  in  length  and  twenty  in  breadth,  having  a  cir- 
cuit of  three  hundred  miles.  It  overflows  its  banks  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  the  rainy  season  ;  and  its  saline  waters  in* 
flict  barrenness  wherever  they  reach.  Indeed  all  the  coasts 
exhibit  an  awful  tt^ene  of  solitude  and  desolation.  Now,  if 
the  pastures  were-  insuflicient  to  feed  the  united  flocks  of 
Abraham  and  Lot,  till  the  lattw  resorted  to  the  jJains  of 
Sodom,  how  couU  the  race  of  Israel  and  the  Canaanites  have 
lived  in  Canaan  after  these  had  disappeared,  had  they  been 
numerous  ?  Few  as  they  were,  they  repeatedly  felt  the  pres- 
sure of  want,  which  money  could  not  remove,  and  but  with 
difficulty  could  alleviata 

They  had,  it  is  true,  the  promise  of  Divine  interposition,  in 
every  season  of  trial  But  this  promise  was  conditional ; 
they  couM  only  confidoitly  expect  it  when  they  lived  so  as  to 
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please  God.  Look  at  tlie  fionilyc^  Jacob ;  had  they  not  more 
reason  to  fear  the  wrath,  than  hope  in  ike  favour  of  the  God 
of  their  fathers  ?  The  only  one  of  the  twelve  who  viribly 
feared  Him  had  been  sold  mto  slavery  by  his  brethren,  only 
two  of  the  eleven  were  unprepared  to  murder  him  because  he 
tesdfied  against  their  wickedness.  It  became  not,  therefore, 
the  Divine  Majesty  to  exempt  them  irom  suffering  with  the 
unholy  race  amon^  whom  they  sojourned. 

Bat  no  sooner  did  they  relcmt,  and  deplore  their  iniquities, 
than  Jehovah  remembered  his  holy  covenant,  and  snowed 
them  mercy.  That  they  repented  and  returned  to  God  about 
the  time  of  their  diescent  iuto  Bgypt,  seems,  from  the  sacred 
Record,  unquestionable.  Hitherto  they  had  been  totally  dis- 
gualijSed  to  advance  the  great  object  for  which  they  had  been 
ravoured  by  God  more  than  any  other  race.  Instead  of  being 
with  Jacob,  their  father,  witnesses  for  God  among  the  de- 
graded Ganaanites,  their  general  conduct  must  have  caused 
his  name  to  be  reviled  and  his  worship  despised.  And  die 
most  complete  renovation  of  character  would  not,  for  a  cod* 
siderable  period,  if  ever,  have  procured  tibem  a  good  report 
ci  all  those  who  had  long  known  them.  It  was  therefore 
more  probable  that  they  would,  after  their  happy  recovery  to 
the  true  rdiffion,  promote  its  interests  more  extensively  in 
Egypt  than  m  OEinaan.  No  puMic  worshipper  of  God  can 
have  much  moral  influence  on  society,  if  he  is  manifestly 
either  hypocritical  or  inconsistent  in  conduct  Hence  univer- 
s^y  a^knowledffed  integrity  and  truth  is  an  indispensable 
quality  in  a  pubhc  teacher ;  ^  a  bishop  must  be  well  reported 
bv  all  men."  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  removal 
of  Jacob's  family  into  Egypt  was  not  more  expedient  for  thetr 
future  usefulness  than  for  their  temporal  comfort.  They 
were  cyvinely  prepared  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  their 
brother  Josepn  in  the  work  of  recommending  the  true  religion 
to  the  Egyptians,  and  it  was  therefore  proper  that  they  should 
join  him. 

Perhaps  the  moral  and  religious  state  of  Egypt  more  deeply 
concerned  the  world,  in  the  days  of  Joseph,  tnan  that  of  any 
other  country.  In  the  time  oi  Abraham,  no  large  kingdom 
or  empire  appears  to^  have  been  formed.  A  shadow  of  one 
presented  itself  in  the  East  Chedorlaomer,  by  conquest  or 
sUiance.  united  under  hun  a  km,  chiefs  called  kings,  and  ex* 
tended  nis  power  in  Canaan  and  Arabia.  But  we  hear  no 
more  of  him  after  Abraham  and  his  feeble  allies  overthrow 
his  forces.    It  is  therefore  not  probable  that  his  dominion 
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gieal  or  p^nMUMttt  The  kii^  of  Egjpi  at  that  period  taenis 
to  exhibit  no  move  majeBty  taaA  die  king  of  Qemr|  whoee 
power  certainly  stretched  not  beyond  a  tmall  district  And 
the  probability  is,  that  Effypt  then  contained  as  many  kings 
as  cities.  Tradition,  incbed,  attests  that  the  inhabitents  of 
Egypt  were  originally  goyemed  by  seven  kingS|  and  conse 
quently  its  polmcal  state  resembled  that  of  Canaan  when 
Joshua  conquered  its  njtv  kings. 

That  the  inhabitants  oiEgypL  were  subjected  to  one  prince 
in  Joseph's  time,  and  that  they  had  constructed  a  system  of 
religion,  we  have  reason  to  believe.  But  we  have  no  evi< 
dence  that  the  Pharaohs  had  acquired  ffreat  physical  power 
in  the  time  of  Moses.  The  most  wonoerful  monuments  of 
its  riches,  military  greatness,  and  civilisation,  belong  confes 
sedly  to  a  later  age.  And  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  Egyp 
was  a  miffhty  power  at  the  time  of  the  exodus  of  Israel,  when 
we  find  that  its  rulers  never  attempted  to  revenge  the  insults 
and  sufierings  which  they  had  endured  from  Moses  in  Egypt, 
and  still  more  at  the  Red  Sea. 

That  the  Egyptians  owed  much  of  their  advancement  in 
civilization  to  the  administration  of  Joseph,  is  strongly  proba* 
Ue.  The  slight  notices  of  him  indicate  tnat  he  possessed  con- 
smnmote  talents  as  a  statesman.  We  have,  however,  still  more 
evidence  that  his  infliience  was  almost  boundless ;  and  that 
he  improved  it  to  recommend  true  religion,  we  cannot  doubt 
He  was  truly  zealous  for  the  honour  of  Jehovah.  He  and 
his  race  were  considered  sacred.  This  we  conceive  origi- 
nated the  practice  of  circumcision  by  the  priests  of  Egypt. 
They  monopolized  the  rite  to  augment  their  sanctity  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people  And  the  veneration  cherished  for  Israel 
during  the  ministry  of  Joseph  may,  most  probably,  account 
for  the  future  appearance  of  many  practices  in  Egjrpt,  which 
the  laws  of  Moses  sanctioned.  His  code  of  laws  was  only  an 
enlargement  of  those  observed  by  the  patriarchnl  families. 
And  from  them  the  Egyptians,  doubtless,  received  those  com- 
mon to  both  nations.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  Moses  solemnly 
prohibited  his  people  from  adopting  any  customs  that  were  of 
Egyptian  origm. 

However  much  advantage  the  Egyptians  may  have  derived 
from  Joseph  and  his  brethen,  their  future  histoiy  too  clearl> 
showed  that  it  was  not  permanent  in  respect  to  reugion.  Fo 
while  no  ancient  people,  perhiqis,  made  more  progress  in  hu 
man  wisdom  and  the  knowledge  of  the  useful,  if  not  the  omsr 
mental  arts  of  society,  none  ever  sttore  rapidly  and  completely 
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nommcad  the  leUgioutpoiiciplet  wd  prscticat  whkh  were 
enioined  by  the  inepired  persons  whom  God  raised  up  in  the 
early  ages  of  mankind,  or  devised  and  established  a  systen 
of  idoli^y  more  cakuiaCed  to  enslare  the  human  intellect,  de 
base  the  afiectionSi  and  demomlise  the  ccHoduct  This  system 
was,  perhaps,  not  perfectly  formed  during  the  period  of  Is- 
rael's detencipn  in  Egypt  But  that  it  Ind  been  iotroduced, 
and  had  even  become  popular,  seems  certain,  for  the  Israel- 
ites were,  as  a  community,  deepljr  tainted  with  it,  before  they 
were  emancipated  by  Mosea  This  is  obvious  from  their  con- 
duct in  the  wilderness.  And  their  religious  declension  sufi- 
dently  vindicates  the  Divine  pleasure  in  su^rin^  the  Egyp- 
tians ta  inflict  on  them  Innumerable  and  overwhelming  evib. 
These  were  happily  blessed  to  rouse  them  to  serious  consid- 
eration, and  to  mclioe  them  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  few 
£sdthful  elders  whom  God  had  preserved  to  guide  them  And, 
when  under  the  pressure  of  the  most  oppressive  slavery  they 
groaned  and  prayed  before  the  Lord,  he  heard  them,  and  com- 
missioned Moses  to  deliver  them. 

Crediting  his  message  as  truly  divine,  they  tranquilly  de- 
parted in  regular  order,  but  without  arma,  from  the  land  of 
their  slavery  and  God  was  with  them.  Though  destitute  of 
arms,  the  ]^m>tian8  amply  supplied  them  with  money  to  pro- 
cure them.  For,  terrified  by  ue  most  fearful  and  unpitfal- 
kled  judgments  or  plagues  which  fell  upon  them,  they  readi- 
ly gave  mem  whatever  they  desired.  Their  first  supply  of 
arms  was,  however,  perhaps  obtained  in  a  manner  the  most 
wonderful  and  unexpected,— the  arms  of  the  anny  of  Egypt, 
drowned  in  the  Red  Sea,  fell  into  their  bands,  for  the  dead 
bodies  were  thrown  upon  the  coast,  Exod.  xiv.  1^ 

They  had  not  been  bug  accustomed  to  the  use  of  arms 
when  they  were  called  to  encounter  the  Amal^ites.  Per- 
haps it  was  this  race  who  had  invaded  Egypt  in  the  interval 
between  Abraham's  descent  into  Egypt,  and  the  time  of  Mo- 
ses, whose  conquering  chiefs  are  named  in  history  the  ^^shep- 
hard  kings."  They  had  ffrievously  tyrannised  over  the  con- 
quered, in  so  much  that  the  Effyptians  continued  for  many 
generaticms  to  detest  all  who  lived  by  tending  flocks:  ''a 
wepherd  was  an  abomination  to  tl^  Egrptians."  Whatever 
prooability  may  be  In  this  coi^ecture,  we  know  that  the  Amal- 
ekites  were  a  very  ancient  and  mighty  people,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  in  caves  or  tents,  and  in  habits  and  man- 
Hers  resembling  the  Arabs.  It  seems  certain  that  they  pM- 
sessed  at  least  one  city  in  the  days  of  Saul,  and  must  Imve 
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been  mAneroin  and  warlike,  for  the  army  which  he  con- 
sidered neceesary  to  march  against  th^n,  amounted  to 
210,000 ;  1  Sam.  xv,  4 — ^7.  In  Abraham's  age,  they  were 
known  as  a  distinct  people,  possessing  an  eitensive  country, 
reaching  from  HaTiJah  to  Shur,  or  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the 
Red  Sea,  Qen.  ziv.  7 ;  and  Babam  speaks  of  them  as  ^<  the 
first,"  the  head  or  origin  of  the  nations,  which  sufficiently 
shows  that  they  were  even  then  deemed  a  greet  people  of  an- 
tiquity. Hence  they  could  not  belong  to  the  race  of  Esau, 
and  indeed  no  hint  is  ever  given  in  Scripture  that  they  had 
the  remotest  connexion  with  Abraham.  They  are  uniformly 
associated  with  the  Canaanites  and  Philistines,  descendants 
d  Ham,  and  to  him  the  Arabs  trace  the  Amalekites.  Ac- 
cording to  Arabian  tradition,  they  were  the  only  pure  Arabs, 
and  those  of  them  who  escaped  the  sword  of  Saul  became 
mixed  Arabs,  being  blended  with  other  races.  That  they 
were  to  disappear  as  a  nation  and  separate  people  was  the 
import  of  the  prophetic  curse  announced  to  Joshua ;  and  we 
find  no  mention  ot  them,  except  as  individuals,  after  the  reign 
of  Hesekiah,  I  Chron.  iv.  41 — 43.  The  fearful  and  some- 
what singular  sentence  passed  on  them  was  doubtless  occa- 
sioned by  ^eat  wickedness ;  and  the  narrative  of  Moses  con- 
veys some  idea  of  it.  They  had  from  their  position  the  moat 
favourable  opportunities  of  knowing  the  True. God,  and  his 
peculiar  love  for  Israel  Doubtless  they  knew  the  miracles 
which  he  had  wrought  for  them  in  Egypt  and  at  the  Red 
Sea ;  and  most  proMbly  witnessed  the  miraculous  supply  of 
water ;  yet  it  is  remarked  that  they  ^^  feared  not  God."    They 

gave  awful  proof  that  they  despised  him,  for  they  were  the 
rst  to  attack  Israel,  and  that  in  the  most  cruel  and  savage 
manner :  they  fe)l  on  those  exhausted  by  fiitigue,  or  feeble 
W  age  or  inmncy ;  Exod.  xvii.  8 — 16.  Deut.  xxv.  17 — 19. 
They  sought  their  destruction  without  the  least  provocation, 
and  the  chief  motive  probably  was,  that  they  might  possess 
die  new  stream  which  Qod  had  caused  to  flow  in  the  desert ; 
for  they  may,have  considered  all  the  products  of  the  desert 
as  their  own,  and  that  the  water  was  not  the  property  of  Is- 
rael, although  a  supernatural  gift  How  obstmate  their  infi- 
delity was  18  manifest,  for  notwithstanding  their  defeat,  and 
the  knowledge,  perhaps,  of  the  proj^ecy  concerning  them, 
they  remains  the  implacable  enemies  of  Israel  We  notice 
the  Amalekites  thus  particularly,  because  it  would  appear  that 
they  were  the  only  people  occupying  the  country  whicb  divides 
Efliypt  from  Palestine,  UMt  were  capable  of  trying  their  strength 
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with  Israel^  or,  what  may  be  more  probable,  beeaiue  dieir 
defeat,  almoet  immediately  following  the  miracles  in  Egypt 
and  the  Red  Sea,  overawed  all  the  other  nations,  so  that  Is- 
rael were  permitted  to  sojourn  many  years  in  the  wilderness 
m  peace.  The  mode  by  which  they  were  overcome  in  the 
^rst  contest,  was  pecuHarly  fitted  to  instruct  the  chosen  peo- 
ple :  while  Moses  held  up  nis  hands,  Joshua  prevailed  in  bat- 
Ue.  Thus  Israel  were  taught  that  they  had  no  reason  to  ex- 
pect success  in  battle,  if  their  leaders  dM  not  accompany  their 
exertions  with  confidence  in  their  supreme  invisiole  King, 
and  persevering  intercession  to  Him  for  the  peopla 

Few  of  the  events  which  most  have  happened  to  Israel  for 
at  least  thirty-eight  years,  are  recorded.  They  were  during 
these  years  organised  as  a  nation  and  received  the  law.  Tl)« 
generation,  indisposed  to  entire  subjection  to  die  authority  of 
God  their  supreme  Sovereign,  died,  and  their  children  were 
folly  grown  and  prepared  to  teke  possession  of  the  land  pro- 
mised to  their  fitthers. 

Trav^ers  from  the  Red  Sea  reached  Syria  by  difTerent 
routes.  One  passed  through  Edom  or  Idumea  and  Canaan. 
This  was  the  most  direct,  and  first  preferred  by  Israel  But 
their  progress  was  arrested  by  the  Edomites,  who  discovered 
unreasonable  suspicion  and  total  want  of  natural  afiection, 
compassion,  and  courtesy.  They  knew  well  their  close  rela* 
tion  to  Israel  by  their  common  ancestor  Abraham :  nor  were 
they  ignorant  of  the  Divine  interpositions  for  Israel  in  EgS^Pt, 
at  the  Red  Sea,  and  at  Sinai  But  neither  the  signs  d  God's 
&vour  for  their  brethren,  nor  their  most  earnest  entreaty  for 
liberty  to  keep  the  high  way,  and  food  and  drink  at  the  com- 
mon price,  hf^  the  least  power  to  raise  a  kind  feeling  in  their 
bosoms,  notwithstanding  of  the  most  pathetic  appeal  of  Moses 
to  their  sympathies,  by  enumerating  the  unparalleled  sufier- 
ings  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness.  This  most  barbarous  con- 
duct would  have  been  unjustifiable  in  any  people ;  but  was 
also  most  unnatural,  especially  among  the  Arabians,  for  the 
allied  tribes  cherished  the  strongest  attachment  for  each  other ; 
and  this  is  one  of  the  strongest  features  which  charactense 
them  to  this  day.  The  spirit  of  clanship  never  burned  more 
intensely  in  a  Highlander  than  it  has  always  done  in  an 
Arab.  The  firuilt  of  the  Edomites  was,  therefore,  of  no  com- 
mon magnititae  ;  and  it  was  just  and  necessary  they  should 
suffer  signal  punishment.  Accoi^gly,  more  alarming  pre- 
dictions were  not  announced  respecting  any  people;  and  they 
have  been  comj^tely  accomplished. 
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Anodwr  great  rottd  to  weotern  Asia  from  die  Red  Sea,  lay 
eastward,  and  ran  through  the  regions  separated  from  Qinaaa 
Proper,  by  the  Dead  ^  and  Jordan,  and  inhabited  by  ^ 
Amorites.  The  wilderness  to  the  south  was  possessed  by  the 
Moabites  and  Midianites,  who  were  connected  to  Israei  by 
Lot  and  Abraham.  At  the  time  that  Israel  advanced  towards 
these  countries,  it  seems  probable  that  Moab  was  superior  in 
power  to  Midian,  for  the  long  of  Moab  appears  the  greatest 
opponent  of  Israel ;  but  he  was  zealously  suj^rted  by  the 
Midianites ;  Numb.  xxii.  3 — 7,  Calamitous  was  the  passage 
of  Israel  through  Midian  and  Moab.  They  sinned  excera* 
ingiy  by  joining  in  the  licentious  worship  m  their  enemies, 
and  were  fearfully  punished.  In  one  day,  one  thousand  were 
put  to  death  by  the  order  of  the  rulers,  and  twenty-three  thou* 
sand  died  by  fatal  disease.  But  they  ultimately  overthrew 
the  army  of  Moab,  and  marched  onwards  still  interrupted  by 
the  warlike  attitude  of  the  Amorites,  who  had  acquired  con- 
siderable power ;  and  were  ruled  by  two  kings,  wno  had  ex- 
tended their  dominions  towards  the  east,  from  the  Jordan  over 
a  part  of  the  lands  which  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites  had 
long  possessed.  Though  the  Amorites  were  Canaanites  by 
descent,  yet  they  were  not  among  those  of  this  race  devotea 
to  destruction,  for  their  land  was  beyond  the  limits  which 
Qod  commanded  Israel  to  conquer  and  purify  from  idolatry. 
It' must  not  be  forgotten,  that  they  were  not,  however,  among 
the  nations  whom  Israel  were  prohibited  from  fighting  with : 
for  these  only  comprised  the  races  of  Lot  and  Esau.  Israel 
would  have  left  the  kings  Sihon  and  Og  in  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  their  fine  kingdoms,  had  they  allowed  them  to 
pass  along  the  highway  to  Canaan.  The  Imelites  had  there* 
fore  no  alternative  but  to  retreat  into  the  wilderness,  or  fight 
their  way.  They  first  c(mquered  the  kingdom  of  Sihon,  and 
that  of  Og,  who  was  one  of  the  race  of  giants,  who  had  for 
generations  possessedahe  neighbouring  regions.  The  Israel- 
ites immediately  removed  by  death  aU  the  inhabitants,  who 
sought  not  an  a83rlum  in  other  countries.  The  lands  were 
rich  in  pasture.  The  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  and  half 
of  the  tribe  of  Maaaas^  desired  to  possess  it,  perhaps,  because 
they  had  more  numerous  flocks  than  the  other  tribes.  They 
received  it  on  condition  that  those  of  them  fit  for  war  should 
accompany  their  brethren  to  Canaan,  and  not  return  to  their 
families  till  all  that  country  was  conquered.  This  was  effected 
in  seven  years ;  and  about  ten  years  latep,  Joshua,  the  fiiithful 
and  successful  captain  of  Israel,  died,  and  was  succeeded  m 
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ihe  offices  of  Ddireier  and  Judge,  by  Odmiel,  a  near  rela- 
tiofi  of  Caleb,  the  noble  and  pioua  and  ujmght  companion 
of  Joekua. 

None  could  lawfully  aflBome  theee  offices  without  receiving 
their  commission  immediately  irom  the  supreme  Sovereign  oi 
die  nation.  It  was  only  when  he  intimated  his  pleasure,  that 
the  people  were  authorised  to  submit  to  the  decision  and  obey 
the  command  of  any  one  who  claimed  the  dignity  of  visible 
chief  ruler  over  Israel  This  is  evident  from  the  peculiar 
oatore  of  the  constitution  made  by  Moses,  and  it  is  abundantly 
confirmed  by  the  fieusts  recorded  m  the  Book  of  Judges.  Con- 
cerning this  book,  Jahn  justly  observes,  that  Samuel,  the  last 
of  the  fifteen  Judges,  was  probably  the  author,  and  that  it 
could  not  have  been  written  later  than  his  day,  for  the  latest 
transactions  detailed  in  it  transpired  when  there  was  no  king 
IB  Israel,  cL  xxL  25.  It  seems  to  consist  of  memoranda,  or 
notes  of  the  events  most  interesting  to  the  Church  of  God, 
rather  than  a  regular  chronological  history  of  the  period  to 
which  it  relates ;  and  these  events  most  impressively  confirm 
the  prophecies  of  Moses  and  Joshua,  which  announeed  the 
liiture  apostasies  of  Israel,  the  judgments  of  God  on  the  apos- 
tates, and  the  Divine  interpositicms  to  deliver  Israel  as  soon  as 
their  affliction  wrought  genuine  repentance.  If  this  opinion 
he  correct,  it  is  not  surprising^  that  the  sedulous  efforts  of  a 
number  of  eminently  learned  men  to  ascertain  the  chronoioffy 
of  the  narrative  have  hitherto  proved  most  unsitfis&ctory.  in 
general,  however,  we  find  that  the  number  of  years  during 
which  bcael  were  nearly  destitute  c£  liberty  was  about  111, 
which,  added  to  339, 3rears  that  they  enjoyed  good  govern- 
ment under  the  thirteen  judges  raised  up  for  tbani,  from  the 
days  of  Joshua  to  Samuel,  make  450  years ;  Acts  ziii.  30. 
Few  particulars  are  given  ilhistrative  (n  the  character  and 
conduct  ci  Israel  during  the  three-fourths  of  the  period  of  tha 
Judges,  doubtless  because  they  then  conformed  to  the  laws, 
and  fulfilled  the  gracious  designs  of  Heaven,  by  exhibiting, 
on  the  whole,  the  true  religion  to  the  view  of  the  surrounding 
nations. 

Disaifection  and  infidelity  to  Jehovah  early  appeared  in 
IsmeL  Though  they  generally  woiatufprnd  and  served  him 
all  the  days  of  Joshua  and  the  ruleia  wao  were  his  conlam* 
poraries^  yet,  before  his  death,  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  wese 
nearly  annihilated,  in  consequence  of  their  uttholy  and  pi&- 
sumptuous  attempt  to  prev^at  the  clher  tribes  from  infisoong 
the  jusi  penalty  of  the  law  on  the  lawleas^and  ^'   ^   ^'    ' 
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and  cruel  inhabiliuita  of  one  of  their  cities.  The  first  whoj 
as  a  tribe,  sanctioned  idolatry  were  the  Danites ;  and  thua 
they  appeared  like  a  serpent  concealed  in  the  way,  to  destroy 
the  un  watchful  traveller,  and  verified  the  prediction  descrip- 
tive of  their  character  delivered  hy  Jacob,  Gen.  xlix.  17. 

Idolatry  had  been,  perhaps,  in  all  a^es,  adopted  by  indivi* 
duals  or  mmilies,  either  in  tne  form  of  images  or  idol-worship. 
Nor  is  this  wonderful,  when  we  reflect  on  its  power  over  the 
hearts  of  those  who  feel  not  the  importance  of  religion,  and, 
nevertheless,  retain  a  degree  of  conviction  that  their  clrcnm* 
stances  are  somehow  influenced  by  invisible  agency.  While 
ihey  like  not  to  retain  the  True  God  in  their  knowledge,  he* 
cause  the  idea  of  his  majesty,  and  purity,  and  truth  impose 
restraint  on  their  unhallowed  passions,  appetites,  and  pleasures, 
they  cease  not  to  strive  to  desire  the  &vour  of  the  unknown 
and  invisible  powers,  whose  existence  they  are  compelled  to 
believe  or  suspect  •  This  opinion  was  forced  on  Israel  by  the 
voice  of  antiquity,  and  the  universal  consent  of  ail  nations,  in 
all  ages  and  countries  ;  and  the  &bles  concerning  idols,  and 
rites,  and  customs,  and  manners  of  their  worshippers,  pleased 
the  imagination  of  the  -ignorant  and  inquisitive, — satisfied  the 
sensual, — ^and  quieted  the  tumultuous  agitation  of  the  con^ 
sciences  of  the  tyrants,  oppressors,  and  profligate. 

The  progress  of  idolatry  was  checked  in  Israel  hy  the  many 
signal,  and  often  tremendous,  expressions  of  the  holy  vigilance 
and  indiflfuation  of  Jehovah,  whenever  it  extensively  and  visibly 
prevailed  among  them.  One  of  the  most  impressiye  tokens  of 
ms  wrath  was  the  withdrawing  from  them  of  his  aid  and 
&Tour,  when  any  of  the  nations  who  hated  them  invaded  their 
land.  By  Assyria,  Midian,  Moab,  Ammon,  Philistine,  and 
other  powers,  they  were  successively  enslaved.  But  as  soon 
as  they  repented,  and  returned  to  God  and  his  worship,  they 
were  uniformly  liberated  unexpectedly,  and  usually  by  means 
not  adequate  to  the  end,  if  we  judge  according  to  the  maxims 
of  human  wisdom,  or  even  by  the  ordinary  arrangements  of 
Providence  in  relation  to  the  nations  of  the  world. 

The  inconsiderateness  and  perversion  of  the  human  mind 
were,  perhaps,  more  strikingly  exhibited  by  Israel,  than  by 
any  people  who  possessed  equal  opportunity  to  understand  and 
attain  their  best  interests.  They  were  truly  a  foolish  and 
wicked  nation,  whose  character  and  lot  were  peculiarly  fitted 
to  instruct,  warn,  and  correct  the  human  race.  It  is  remark- 
able,thattheTery  generation  who  had  most  largely  experienced 
the  Divine  wiadom  in  the  Divine  government  by  jodgeiy 
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dioald  haTe  been  the  fint  who  deKbentely  anldetenninedlr 
desired  a  king,  invested  with  all  the  authority  aad  dignity  of 
the  absolute  monarchs  of  the  East 

Samuel's  mini&:ry  appears  to  have  been  productive  of  more 
spiritual  and  temporal  good  to  Israel  than  any  one  judge  from 
the  death  of  Joshua.  They  were  evidently  more  intensely 
desirous  of  preserving  their  temporal  proqierity  than  theur 
spiritual.  For  though  they  abhorred  the  unholy  conduct  of 
Samuel's  sons,  and  therefore  wisely  refused  to  accept  them  for 
magistrates,  the  chief  reason  of  their  aversion  was,  that  they 
believed  them  destitute  of  the  qualities  essential  to  military 
commanders.  Had  they  been  truly  concerned,  for  the  reli- 
gious interests  of  the  nation^  they  would  have  humbled  them- 
selves before  God,  and  entreated  Samuel  to  intercede  with 
him  to  raise  up  for  them  a  leader  like  unto  himself,  who 
would  faithfully  labour  to  maintain  and  establish  the  reforma- 
tion which  he  had  been  honoured  to  effect  That  they  saw 
no  need  for  such  a  leader,  is  manifest  from  the  very  language 
of  their  request ;  for  they  did  not  ask  him  of  God,  but  of 
Samuel,  and  wished  him,  in  order  tlut  they  might  be  equal 
in  power  with  the  nations:  <<Now  make  us  a  idng  to  judge  us, 
like  the  nations."  This  plainly  implied  ihni  they  regarded 
the  Divine  constitution  which  they  nad  received,  not  so  well 
adapted  to  promote  and  secure  national  proeperity  as  that  en- 
joyed by  the  surrounding  nations.  "Thus  tne^  showed  dis- 
loyalty of  heart  and  renounced  God  for  their  Bang.  Indeed| 
•it  is  probable  tb^t  {hvy  ascribed  all  their  past  calamities  to 
their  want  ot  a  king,  and  not  to  their  own  infidelity  to  Jeho- 
vah ;  and  they  were  probably  the  more  urgent  to  obtain  a 
king,  from  the  immediate  prospect  of  war  with  the  Ammon- 
ites, who  occupied  the  country  east  of  Gilead. 

God  testified  his  anger  by  giving  them  a  king— that  is,  by 
not  interposing  to  prevent  them  from  choosing  a  king  after 
their  own  bean.  SiKh  wcis  Uuul ;  a  hero,  ambitious  of  glory, 
and  bold  in  war,  destitute  of  religious  principle,  but  zealous 
enoufifh  to  protect  and  recommend  it^  as  far  as  he  regarded  it 
suited  to  aggrandise  his  family,  and  extend  and  establish  his 
power.  He  had  not  the  humility  necessary  to  a  king  of  Israel 
who  was  not  permitted  to  act  the  detfpot  or  tyrant,  but  to  con- 
sult and  obey  Jehovah  in  all  thinca.  Solemnly  was  Saul 
warned  of  the  danger  to  which  this  kingly  spirit  exposed  him. 
Anticipating  Israel's  foUy  in  desiring  to  be  governed  by  kingi| 
God,  by  MoseB,had  distinctlydeseribed  the  duty  of  a  kinpr.  ^  Ha 
limitea  his  power  to  that  of  his  deputy  to  execute  his  laws, 
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ana  pennitled  Urn  not  to  act  as  he  pleaaed.  He  noeivad  bia 
Tojtl  commiaBioii  from  HeaTen,  ana  was  strictly  enjoined  to 
regulate  his  whole  conduct  by  the  sacred  book  oi  the  law,  and 
the  revelations  oi  God  by  the  high-priests  and  prophets.  Any 
act  of  self-will  or  disobeoience  to  the  dictates  of  Uod,  the  su- 
preme and  absolute  King,  exposed  the  monazchs  of  Judah 
and  Israel  to  certain,  and  often  signal  punishment ;  Deut  xvii 
14—20 ;  1  Sam.  viii.  7—22 ;  xiii.  13,  14 ;  1  Kings  ziv.  7—16. 
Saul,  the  first  king  of  Israel,  was  elected  1096  years  &  c. 
His  pride  and  public  disobedience  brought  the  nation  to 
the  Terge  of  ruin ;  but  God  raised  up  David  to  save  them. 
He  rairad  Israel  above  all  other  nations,  and  after  a  triumph- 
ant reign  of  forty  years,  left  a  great  people  to  his  wise  son. 
They  were  dreaded  on  every  side.  Now  the  tribe  of  Judah 
lay  as  a  lion  or  lioness,  whicn  no  nation  ventured  to  rouse  up. 
,Tne  Hebrews  were  the  ruling  people,  and  their  empire  the 
principal  monarchy  in  Western  Asia.  From  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea  and  the  Fhenicians  to  the  Euphrates,  from  the  river 
of  Egypt  and  the  Elanitic  Gulf  to  Berytus,  Hamath,  and 
Thapsacus ;  and  towards  the  east  to  the  Hagarenes  on  the 
Persian  Giuf,  all  were  subject  to  the  sway  of  Solomon.  The 
Canaanites,  indeed,  had  been  neither  annihilated  nor  expelled, 
but  they  were  obedient  and  peaceable  subjects.  Their  whole 
number  might  amount  to  between  400,000  and  500,000: 
since  153,000  were  able  to  render  soccage  to  the  king.  The 
warlike  and  civilised  Philistines,  the  Edomites,  Moabites, 
and  Ammonites,  the  nomadic  Arabians  of  the  desert,  and  the 
Syrians  of  Damascus,  were  all  tributary  to  him.  Peace  gave 
to  all  his  subjects  prosperity ;  the  trade  which  he  introduced 
brought  wealth  into  Hbe  country,  and  promoted  the  arts  and 
sciences,  which  then  found  an  active  protector  in  the  kinff, 
who  was  himself  distinguished  for  his  learning.  The  build- 
ing of  the  temple,  and  oi  several  palaces,  introduced  foreigc 
artists,  by  whom  the  Hebrews  were  instructed.  Many  for- 
eigners, and  even  sovereign  princes,  were  attracted  to  Jeru- 
salun,  in  order  to  see  and  converse  with  the  prosperous  royal 
sage.  The  regular  progress  of  all  business,  the  arrangements 
for  security  from  foreign  and  domestic  enemies,  the  army,  the 
cavaliy,  the  armories,  the  chariots,  the  palaces,  the  rojral 
household,  the  good  order  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  empire,  and  in  the  service  of  the  court,  excited  as  much 
admiration  as  the  wisdom  and  learning  of  the  viceroy  of  Je- 
hovah.    So  much  had  been  e&cled  by  the  single  influence 
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of  DttTid,  beeawe  he  flerapaknnly  conlmMd  himielf  to  Ae 
theocracy  of  the  Hebrete  state." 

The  succesBOTS  of  David  maintained  not  the  tnie  fflory  of 
laraeL  Solomon  perha{»  equalled  him  in  intellectusd  talents, 
and  snrpaased  him  in  scientific  acauirements ;  hot  he  had  no 
correct  views  or  suitable  feelings  ot  his  position  as  the  deputy* 
ktn^  of  Jehovah,  nor  had  he  firmness  of  purpose  to  act  ac- 
coraingf  to  his  knowledge  of  the  sacred  laws  of  his  nation. 
He  was  adorned  with  every  exceDence  which  could,  upon 
the  principles  of  human  wisdom,  qualify  him  to  shed  the 
brigntest  histre  on  the  throne  of  the  mightiest  empire.  And 
certainly  the  worldly  glory  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  in  his 
day,  justly  deterved  the  universal  approbation  of  the  viHseand 
rich  and  powerful.  But  the  standard  of  glory,  erected  by 
human  wisdom,  is  always  found  subversive  of  the  benevolent 
designs  of  the  Almighty ;  for  it  has  aerer  been,  ai&d,  we  con- 
ceive, never  can  be  sustained,  except  at  the  expense  of  the 
moral  degeneracy  of  the  higher  ranks,  and  the  oppression, 

Soverty,  and  misery,  of  all  other  classes,  especially  of  the  in* 
ustrious  and  lower  ranks,  of  the  community.  The  grandeur 
and  variety  of  the  pleasures  of  an  oriental  court  require  an 
immense  revenue.  And  this  Solomon  could  only  procure  by 
violating  the  laws  of  his  country.  This  conduct  alienated 
from  hmi  the  hearts  of  the  religious ;  and  the  -sufferings) 
which  were  produced  by  excessive  taxation,  predisposed  the 
multitude  to  reject  the  royal  race  of  David.  Solomon's  long 
reign  was  comparatively  tranquil ;  owing,  probably,  to  the  in* 
fluence  of  his  Other's  name,  the  vastness  of  his  own  power, 
and  the  illusive  splendour  covering  his  throne.  But  even 
while  encircled  with  majesty  and  honour,  the  sound  of  the 
approaching  storm,  ordained  to  ahake  to  its  foundation  the 
throne  of  David,  was  heard  in  the  distance ;  and  perhaps  So- 
lomon's sepulchre  was  not  closed  on  his  lifeless  body  when 
anarchy  and  tumult  inundated  the  nation.     It  was  torn  in 

Sieces  by  the  dexterous  policy  of  Jeroboam,  who  acquired  a 
ubious  celebrity  by  founding  a  new  kingdom,  and  construct- 
ing a  new  system  of  religion. 

His  father,  Nebat,  was  dead ;  his  mother  was  a  widow  m 
£phraim.  His  powerful  talents,  more  than  his  birth,  may 
have  procured  him  the  &vour  of  Solomon.  He  received  the 
appointment  of  governor  of  the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manas* 
seh.  By  his  ofike  he  became  extensively  known,  hr  the 
Sphraimkes  were  numerous.  His  power,  and  the  unhappy 
state  of  tir  country, 'may  have  led  him  to  show  a  disposkion 
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master.  6ut  it  is  more  certain  tfatt  Solomon  bd  learned  tbat 
Ahijak  had  deakied  lo  faim  that  he  was  to  be  long  of  the  ten 
tribes.  Bdieiring  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  the  king  im- 
mediately aoQght  Jeroboam's  life,  which  oocasioiied  hiafl%hi 
into  Egypt,  where  he  remained  till  Rehoboam  ascended  the 
throne.  He  then  appeared  as  the  patriot  of  the  nation,  and 
pnid^itly  wailed  till  the  king  had  completely  destroyed  al 
nope  of  relief  to  the  nation.  Then  he  found  it  easy  lo  uniSs 
the  ten  tribes,  and  prvrail  on  them  to  form  an  independent 
kingdom,  and  appomt  him  king  over  them.  He  had  now 
every  opportunity  to  rale  aocotxung^  to  the  laws  of  God ;  for 
he  was,  by  the  solemn  advice  of  the  prophet  to  Rehoboan^ 
M  to  enjoy  his  kingdom  in  peace.  But  Ke  despised  the  will 
of  Heaven,  and  endeavoured  to  establish  his  power  by  human 
policy.  He  ventured  not  to  establish  idol-wor^p,  whidk 
would  have  probably  roused  the  indignation  of  the  people ;  but 
he  formed  a  system  of  image-worship,  to  prevent  nis  subjects 
from  intimafe  fellowship  with  Judah,  at  the  temple ;  and  as  the 
priests  wm«  hostile  to  his  scheme,  he  chose  ''the  lowest,"  pro- 
perly, a  part  of  the  people,  not  doubtless  the  least  influential 
part,  for  he  assuredly  would  adopt  every  method  to  increase 
the  power  of  his  government  Thus  he  was  the  first  ruler  m 
Israel  who  had  established  any  form  of  idoktry ;  and  hence 
he  is  often  referred  to  as  the  author  of  their  apostaey.  On  ac- 
eount  of  his  consummate  wickedness,  the  prophets  of  Ood 
announced  to  him  the  utter  destruction  of  his  race ;  and  as 
signs  of  this,  his  most  beloved  son  died,  and  his  own  hand 
was  suddenly  paralysed,  and  miraculously  healed ;  and,  final- 
ly, the  king  was  expressed  by  name  who  wail  to  expose  his 
whole  sj^m  to  nmversal  contempt;  1  Kings  «i.  {^G-'-iO; 
xii.  ]  jm. ;  xiv.  1— *J20. 

Jeroboam  had  witnessed  in  Egypt  the  mighty  ivikience  of 
idolatry  over  ^e  arahitude,  and  as  the  first  olyect  of  ins  gor- 
emment  was  to  alienate  the  ten  tribes  from  Jiniah,  he  doub^ 
less  saw  that  nothing  was  more  likely  to  produce' dris  than  to 
present  to  them  a  form  of  religion,  which  combined  all  the 
apparent  advantages  which  they  derived  from  going  up  to  sac- 
nfice  at  Jerusalem,  with  all  that  coudd  fascinate  their  censes 
and  gratify  their  appetites  and  passions.  To  accomplish 
diese  various  objects,  one  cannot,  perhaps,  conceive  any  minff 
more  adapted  than  the  ceremonial  of  image-worship,  whfen 
Jeroboam  established,  b.  c.  975.  To  the  form  of  worship  at 
the  temple,  he  added  golden  statues  and  splendid  lemplea  al 
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HI  these  pkces  was  «iiich  more  convenieDt  tbao  to  travel  to 
ierusalem ;  and  wkat  «ou]d  way  one,  not  spiritually  enlight- 
ened, see  or  enjoy  in  the  latter  city,  equal  in  beavty,  solemni* 
4y,  or  social  delightSi  to -the  scenes  exhibited  in  the  foinier 
cities?  From  this  tioie,  the  fen  tribes  were  usuiilly  denominated 
|he  kingdom  of  hroflj  and  two  tribes,  JFudah  and  Benjamin, 
who  continued  faithful  lo  the  house  of  Dayid,  were  called  the 
Ungdon  of /mM. 

This  disjunction  of  Israel  eclipsed  the  glory  of  their  race. 
The  decline,  of  which  it  was  a  conspicuous  sign,  progressed 
more  or  leas  rapidly,  till  Israel  ceased  to  be  numbered  among 
the  nations.  Instead  of  oontinuing  to  unite  to  witness  for  the 
True  God,  and  to  enjoy,  sb  one  funiiy,  the  rich  bl3ssing«  of 
Heaven,  Ihey  became  rival  powers ;  and,  each  being  zealous 
for  its  own  interests,  vnccessive  wars  prevailed  bcftween  them^ 
tf  1  the  tea  tribes,  iffho  were  flenerallv,  if  not  always  the  ag^ 

Cisors,  were  conquered  and  carried  into  captiiity,  about  t^x) 
dred  and  fiftyrthrae  yearn  kom  the  estabiislmient  of  theii 
kmgdom,  b.  c.  773 ;  aaddurine  this  period  aaless  than  nineteen 
kings  had  reigned  )09er  israel. 

Doubtless,  Sieir  original  separation  from  their  brethren  was 
much  defrfored  by  evetry  pious  and  patriotic  Israelite.  But  h 
must  have  given  rise  to  fateful  ana  adoring  reflection  on  the 
goodness  of  Providence  m  future  ages,  for  the  greater  number 
ef  the  subjects  of  die  Israelitish  kingdom  proved  themselves 
whoUv  disquali^ed  to  fulfil  the  c^reat  work  lor  which  God 
had  chosen  their  lathers,  and  exalted  them  above  all  nations. 
^Individuals  among  them,  indeed,  contmued  to  fear  and  con- 
fess the  True  God,  ao  as  to  risk  their  all  for  his  honour ;  for 
Their  adherence  to  his  institutions  brought  on  them  a  chares 
of  disloyalty  and  treachery.  The  majority  persevered  m 
image-worship,  and  graduauy  impoited  the  idols  of  the  sur- 
rounding nations.  Nor  did  they  thus  apostatise  from  Qod  in 
consequence  of  prevailing  ignorance.  For  notwithstanding 
their  rebellion  againai  his  government,  and  their  contempt  for 
the  noble  example  of  fidelity  to  him  occasionally  presented  to 
them  by  Judah,  he  sufiered  kmg  with  them,  and  sent  theiu 
&ithful  prophets,  euch  as  Jonah,  Elijah,  Elisha,  Aipoe,  and 
Moses,  who  braved  every  danger  from  the  hatred  and  malice 
%K  the  royal  and  priestly  power,  to  reclaim  them  from  error* 
Mieae  them  from  fireeent  misery,  and  save  them  from  impend- 
ing, total,  a«id  irpdtrievable  ruin, — ^not  one  of  their  kings,  nor 
•apareotly  any  ef  their  great  men,-eimr  repented  and  returfted 
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(a  tke  pare' wonUp  of  God.  They  hmnAAe  eloMSt  aUiaiicflB 
with  idolatrous  kiagdoms ;  and  some  of  tliem  put  forth  their 
eaergiee  to  destroy  Judah,  and,  with  tiuik  kingdom,  to  extirpate 
the  true  religion  frdin  the  earth. 

Ahaz  exceeded  all  his  predeeeflsore  in  wickedness ;  and  un- 
der the  influence  of  his  idolatrous  queen^  the  worship  of 
strange  gods  became  universal  Jehu  produced  a  temporary 
reform ;  but  die  nation  was  not  rechiinad.  They  ceased  fo 
be  witnesses  for  the  True  God,  and  therefore  their  destructicMi 
was  inevitable. 

During  the  period  of  the  long-sufiering  of  Jehovah  towards 
the  kii^  of  Israel  and  Judah,  several  events  transpired  strik- 
ingly iuustrative  of  the  holiness  and  justice  of  his  administra- 
tion. From  the  relative  position  and  connexion  of  these  king- 
doms, some  of  these  events  strongly  and  afanoet  equally  afiecled 
both  kingdoms: 

To'  obtoin  as  distinct  an  apprehension  as  possible  of  those 
events,  we  shall  first  advert  to  those  which  appear  to  have  had 
the  greatest  infl,u6nce  on  the  destiny  of  the  Ten  Tribes.  Jero- 
boam was  fully  occupied  all  his  reign  in  the  employmoit  ol 
e^ery  means  which  ne  conceived  miked  to  secure  his  king- 
dom against  any  attack  from  Judah.  Many  of  his  subjects 
abhorred  the  idolatrous  system  which  his  crooked  policy  im- 
posed on  them.  All  the  tribe  of  Levi  who  resided  in  the 
regions  seized  by  Jeroboam,  with  multitudes  belon^ng  to 
other  tribes,  fled  to  their  brethren  in  Judah,  and  greaUy  auv* 
tnemted  the  power  of  Rehoboam;  2  Ckron.  xi  13= — 17.  In 
consequence  o[  the  increased  population  and  strength  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  Abijah  the  son  and  successor  of  Reho- 
boam believed  himself  sufficiently  powerful  to  recover  the 
revolted  tribes.  Accordingly  he  commenced  his  reign  by 
leading  an  immense  army  against  Jeroboam.  Though  he 
&iled  in  his  object,  yet  by  a  complete  victory,  in  which  half 
a  million  of  the  Ten  Tribes  were  slain,  the  power  of  Jero- 
boam was  broken,  and  his  son  and  successor,  and  all  his  ia- 
mily,  were  put  to  death  by  Baasha,  an  Issacbarite,  who  took 
possession  of  the  throne  of  Israel.  This  usurper  supported 
the  state  religion  of  Jeroboam^  and  left  the  faithful  no  hope 
of  reformation,  which  indifced  a  great  number  of  the  Israel- 
ites to  join  their  brethren  in  Judah,  who  were  happy  under 
the  pious  king  Asa.  Contentions  for  die  throne,  anarchy, 
and  tumults  prevailed  several  years  in  Israel,  till  Omri,  one 
of  the  genends,  overcame  every  competitor,  and  built  for  his 
Oipkal  the  beautiful  and  gttronig  city  of  Samaria.     His  son 
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Ahab  appak'OBtlj  fltreagthened  his  kihgdom  by  maimnf 
Jezebel,  the  infamous  dtuiffhta  of  the  king  of  Zidon.  Oom- 
pletely  goTerned  by  her,  he  sold  himself  to  coounit  all  ini- 
qnity.  He  introduced  the  most  abominable  fonn  of  idol 
worship,  trampled  on  the  liberty,  and  disregarded  the  wel&ie 
of  the  peopJe.  In  his  reign  the  most  wonderfnl  condescen- 
sion and  boandless  power  of  God  were  manifested  bv  the 
ministry  of  the  great  reformer  Elijah  the  prc^het :  and  it  was 
doubtless -for  the  confinnation  of  his  mission  that  God  granted 
Ahab  a  most  uhexpected  and  great  victory  over  Syria,  and 
afterwards  a.  still  more  signal  deliverance  to  his  people,  by 
relieving  them  at  once  from  famine  and  the  overwhelming 
power  of  the  Syrians,  who  besieged  Samaria ;  but  instead  dt 
acknowledging  the  True  God,  be  meanly  sought  the  friend- 
ship of  the  defeated  and  idolatrous  king.  This  was  followed 
by  the  murder  of  righteous  Naboth,  who  was  condemned 
nnder  the  most  hypocritical  form  of  piety  and  justice  ever 
exhibited  in  any  nation.  This  brought  his  afl^rs  in  relation 
to  God,  who  claimed  the  especial  sovereignty  of  Israel  as  wetl 
as  Judah,  to  a  crisis ;  Jehovah  immediately  commissioned  Eli- 
jah to  predict  the  most  tremendous  judgment  on  Ahab  and 
his  house.  The  kinfi^,  deeply  affected,  gave  public  evidence 
of  repentance  ef  his  sm  ;  and  thi^  ffave  occasion  to  the  mani- 
festatioQ  of  Jehovah's  love  and  righteousness,  and  delight  to 
exercise  long-suffering  and  mercy  ;  for,  notwithstandinsf  the 
defective  nature  of  Ahab's  penitence,  the  extreme  degradation 
and  misery  threatened  were  not  inflicted  in  his  day.  The 
awful  words  of  Elijah  were  literally  and  fearfully  confirmed 
by  the  fierce  and  sanguinary  Jehu,  who  ascended  the  throne 
of  brael  through  the  blood  of  his  sovereign  and  of  all  the 
royal  race,  and  of  forty  princes  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 

jNfotwithstanding  the  imperfection  of  Jehu's  reformation, 
the  righteous  Sovereign  of  ^rae^l  and  Judah  publicly  declared 
that  it  was  His  pleasure  that  the  usurper  should  possess  the 
throne  of  Israel  to  the  fourth  generation.  Jehu's  grandson, 
Jeroboam  II.  more  than  restored  the  kingdom  to  its  pristine 
glory.  He  was  stimulated  to  all  ihat  was  good  by  tne  pre- 
sets Jonah  and  Hosea.  He  captured  Damascus  and  Ham- 
8th,  and  acquired  all  the  regipns  which  Israel  had  formerly 
possessed,  east  of  the  Jordan,  from  Ehimath  to  the  Dead  Sea 
The  decline  of  Israel  vras  rapid  from  the  succession  of  Zecba- 
riah,  son  of  Jeroboam,  to  the  throne.  He  was  assassinated 
by  Shallum,  a  servant  in  the  palace,  Who,  after  reigning  one 
month,  wae  slain  by  Menahem,'the  commander  of -tiie  troops 
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in  tin  metxopolk  He  ascended  the  tlifMe  M  e.  772:  Aboill 
ttiui  time  the  power  of  Assyria  became  conspicuous  in  die 
East  Pill,  its  sovereign,  invaded  Isra^,  but  Menahem  mie» 
fied  him  by  a  present  of  one  thousand  takiits  of  silver^  whkk 
he  compelled  nis  subjects  to  furnish  him.  H»  re^ed  m 
peace  eteven  yeara  His  crown  passed  to»  his  son,  Pekaliah, 
who  was  murdered  and  succeeded  by  Pekah^  die  general  of 
his  array.  I>amascufl  had  cast  off  the  yoke  of  brad^  and,, 
with  Rezin^  its  sovereign,  Pekah  eaMred  iirto  anaHLumoe 
avowedly  in  order  to  oonqaer  Jndah.  This  aHianoe  eventil^ 
filly  occasioned  the  rain  of  its  authors  and  their  kinffdoma 
Tighth'Pileser,  the  successor  of  Piil  in  Assyria,  marched,  at 
the  head  of  an  army  through  Syria^  and  forced  Rezin  to  le: 
aiain  at  home  to  defend  his  own  kingdom.  The  Assyrian 
monarch  then  advanced  into  the  kingdom  ^f  Israel,  laid  waafis 
its  northern  division,  and  carried  captive  die  tribe  of  Naphtali 
This  was  followed  by  a  conspiracy  against  Pekah,  conducted 
by  Hoshea,  who  seized  the  kingaom,  and  attempted  to  sava 
Israel  from  Assyrian  slavery  by  an  alliance  with  Egypt,  whoi 
was,  at  that  time,  the  rival  of  Assyria  fer  the  sovereignty  o{ 
the  East  This  br<Hight  ShaknanesRr,  tiie  successor  of  Tig- 
lath-Pileser,  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Ten  Tribes.  His  army 
ipread  indescribable  desolation  everywhere  ;>  aad,aAer  a  siega 
of  three  years,  he  captured  Samaria,  and  carried  captive  eJi 
the  Israelites  who  had  not  fled  and  who  survived  the  horrors 
and  ravages  of  this  sanguinary  invasion.  Thus  was  acc^n- 
phshed,  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  king  of 
Judah,  the  many  predictions  of  the  total  destruction  of  dia 
apostate  tribes  oi  Israel  From  this  time  their  existence  as  a 
nation  ceased  ]  and  their  very  residence  no  one  has  been  able 
distinctly  to  ascertain  for  ages  past.  AB  those,  who  are  uni- 
versally acknowledged  to  belong  to  the  race  of  Jacob  chum 
10  be  tiie  descendants  of  Jndah. 

The  moral  aspect  of  the  principal  evenb  which  befell  Judah 
from  the  time  of  the  revolt  of  the  Ten  Tribes  were,  if  possi- 
ble, more  instructive  than  those  which  we  have  noticed  re* 
spectinfi^  Israel  The  ]>erfect  separation  of  the  Ten  Tribes 
from  the  house  of  David  was  certainly  a  strong  expression 
of  the  displeasure  of  Jehovah  with  that  house :  but  he  with- 
drew not  nis  favour  from  Judah.  He,  neverdieless,  subjected 
them  to  severe  discipKna  Rehoboam  imitated  not  the  vir- 
tues, but  the  vanities  and  vices  of  his  distinguished  fether, 
and  provoked  the  wrath  of  Jehovah,  who  employed  the  grow- 
mg  power  of  Egypt  to  inflict  on  him  terrible  punishment 
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SUlhak,  Ap  scmreiga,  perksps  idmukted  by  JeTOboam,  It 
whom  hf  had  given  an  aBylum,  inTaded  Jiidah,  captured  Je- 
riMaleii^  aboQt  three  years  after  the  revolt  of  Israel,  and  did 
not  return  till  he  had  procured  the  wealth  of  the  kin^om 
and  the  imniense  riches  of  the  lecnple ;  in  so  much  that  Re- 
hoboam  had  to  substitute  for  its  golden  shields  and  vessels 
similar  articles  of  baser  materials.     In  consequence  of  his 

Sublic  repentance  and  reformation^  which  were  imitated  by 
is  peoiple,  Qod  preserved  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  fiftPFii 
years,  at  which  tune  Abijah  succeeded  his  father ;  and  not- 
withstanding hie  defective  fidelity  to  the  invMble  king  of  Ju- 
dab,  he  was  honoured  in  humbhng  Jeroboam,  the  proud  and 
idolatrous  long  of  Israel  He  reigned  only  three  years,  and 
gave  place  to  his  illustrk>us  sen,  Asa,  who,  during  the  long 
reim  of  forty-one  years,  governed  his  people,  on  the  whole, 
ss  became  a  deputy  of  Jehovah.  He  purified  the  kingdom 
from  idolatry,  repaired  and  increased  the  number  of  tbe  for- 
tresses) and  raised  an  army  of  five  hundred  and  eight  thou* 
land  mea  His  greatness  awakened  the  envy  or  cupidity  of 
Zerah,  king  of  the  Ethiopians  or  Cushites.  If  by  tnese  are 
to  be  uadentood  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  of  Africa,  bor- 
dering on  £^pt,  Zerah  must  have  reduced  the  latter  king* 
dam,  for  how  otherwise  can  we  suppose  that  he  could  have 
passed  through  it,  as  he  must  have  done  before  marching  into 
Palestine.  But  he  may  have  ruled  over  the  Cushites,  who 
possaved  the  Asiatic  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  still  con* 
tmned  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  commerce.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  his  vast  army,  consisting  of  numerous  war  chariots  and 
a  miUien  of  foetmen,  were  totally  routed  at  Mareshah,  in  the 
south  of  Judah ;  and  their  rich  spoils  graced  the  triumphant 
letnrn  of  Asa  to  Jerusalem.  This  pious  kinflf  shaded  the 
gk>ry  of  his  kst  days  i>y  bribing  Benhadad,  the  king  of  Syria, 
to  attack  Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  who  harassed  Judah,  probar 
Uy  because  Asa  protected  the  multitude  of  the  Israelites,  who 
sought  in  that  age  to  dwell  under  the  shadow  of  the  house  of 
David ;  2  Chron.  xv.  6,  9. 

Jehoshaphat  surpassed  his  &ther  Asa  in  piety,  and  espe* 
eudly  in  his  unparalleled  labours  to  educate  and  establish  the 
whole  community  in  the  true  religUHL  The  most  obvious 
and  astonishing  proofs  of  the  Divine  fiivour  for  him  were 
witnessed  in  the  sudden  destruction  of  the  immense  army  of 
the  races  of  Moab,  Ammon,  and  other  nations,  which  unex* 
pseledly  arrived  about  thirty  miles  from  the  metropolis.  Panic* 
Stuck  in  tbie  night  sessoB,  they  ttrnt  against  one  anothor, 
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and  were  alradtt  consumed  before  morning.  Vhree  dsyn 
were  spent  by  the  army  of  Jehosaphat  in  gatEering  the  spoil, 
on  account  of  which  they  named  the  place-  of  the  encamp- 
ment, near  Engedi,  Berachah,  ^Hhe  blessing,"  2  Chron.  xx. 
20 — 30.  Inattention  to  the  Divine  law,  which  denounced 
marriage  with  idolators,  or  ambition  of  family  aggrandise* 
ment^  proved  a  fatal  snare  to  this  good  king.  He  married 
his  son  and  heir,  Jehoram,  to  Athaliah,  the  daughter  of  Ahab 
and  Jezebel  He  may  have  been  seduced  to  make  this  alli- 
ance when  he  witnessed  AhaVs  repentance.  Disastrous  were 
the  results  of  this  error,  not  only  to  the  house  of  David,  but 
also  to  the  whole  nation. 

Under  Jehoram,  the  inhabitants  of  Judab  appeared  united, 
as  became  the  subjects  of  one  king.  Jehoram  surrendered 
himself  to  the  guidance  of  his  wife,  who  was  animated  by  the 
diabolical  spirit  of  her  mother  Jezebel.  The  court  patronised 
idolatry  in  all  its  most  sensual  and  licentious  forms ;  and  Ju- 
dah,  if  possible,  eS^ceeded  krael  in  every  species  of  supersti- 
tion and  wickedness.  The  weak  and  wicked  kin£^  slew  all 
his  brethren.  The  glorious  works  of  Asa  and  Jehoshaphat 
were  destroyed  by  their  worthless  son.  The  Edomites  cast 
off  his  yoke ;  and  the  Philistines  and  Arabians  overrun  Judea, 
spoiled  the  capital,  and  carried  away  the  wives  and  all  the 
children  of  the  sovereign,  except  Jehoahaz,  the  youngest,  per- 
haps the  same  called  Ahaziah.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne 
when  his  father  died,  after  enduring  two  years  one  of  the 
most  tedious,  tormenting,  and  repulsive  diseases  which  attack 
the  human  frame. 

The  power  of  sovereignty  was  conferred  on  Ahaziah,  but 
the  exercise  of  it  was  completely  directed  by  his  mother ;  and, 
by  consequence,  all  the  unholy  and  idolatrous  practices  and 
customs  characterising  the  preceding  reign,  continued  to  pre- 
vail ;  and  the  closest  alliance  was  formed  between  Israel  and 
Judah.  Jehoram,  king  of  Israel,  taking  advantage  of  this  fa- 
vourable circumstance,  determined  to  recapture  Ramoth- 
Gilead  from  the  Syrians.  This  city,  situated  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Gilead,  was  strong,  and  who  ever  possessed  it  could, 
without  much  difficulty,  give  law  to  Israel.  Jehoram  and 
Ahaziah,  with  their  combined  forces,  obtained  possession  of 
it;  but  the  former  was  wounded  during  the  seige.  Com 
micting  the  city  to  the  care  of  Jehu,  his  ablest  general,  he  re- 
turned to  Jezreel.  Jehu  soon  contrived  to  dethrcme  his  mas- 
ter. He  was  joined  by  the  chief  officers  of  his  army.  Leav- 
ing a  garrison  in  the  city,  they  hastily  marched  to  Jesreel, 
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ad  pat  to  a  barbaroils  death  the  whole  fiunily  of  Ahah. 
Ah»™h,  king  of  Judah,  witiieflBed  the  scene,  and  fled.  The 
party  of  Jeha  parsaed  him,  and  though  he  escaped,  yet  he 
was  £itally  wounded,  and  died  before  he  reached  Megiddo,  a 
city  of  Manasseh.  He  left  only  one  son,  named  Jehoash,  or 
Joaah,  seven  years  of  age,  who,  in  a  few  days,  remained  the 
hat  branch  of  the  root  of  Jesse. 

No  child  was  ever  exposed  to  more  violent  or  powerful  ene- 
mies. Jehu  certainly  desired  his  death,  for  he  appears  to 
have  aspired  to  the  crown  of  Judah,  as  well  as  that  of  Israel 
What  other  motive  could  have  impelled  him  to  attempt  the 
murder  of  Ahaziah,  and  actually  slay  forty-twa  of  his  pnnces) 
But  the  mother  of  the  child  was  his  post  dangerous  and  im- 
placable' enemy.  Athaliah  probably  believed  that  idolatry 
could  never  be  permanently  estahhsoed,  and  the  worship  oi 
the  True  God  extirpated  in  Judah,  while  any  one  of  the  race 
of  David  lived.  Her  enmity  to  the  True  Uod,  and  her  paa> 
sion  for  the  idols  of  her  native  city,  could  only  be  appeesed  by 
the  blood  of  her  only  son.  It  was  most  proUibly  at  her  insti- 
gation, that  her  husliand  had  drenched  his  hands  in  the  blood 
of  his  brothers ;  and  he  was  no  sooner  dead  than  she  mur- 
dered, as  she  supposed,  all  the  ^'seed  royal."  But  not  leas 
vain  than  wicked  are  the  purposes  which  have  for  their  object 
to  subvert  the  counsels  and  invalidate  the  promises  of  the  Al- 
mighty. Divine  Providence  saved  Joash.  His  father's  sister 
had  secretly  conveyed  him  to  the  temple,  and  she  had  ample 
means  to  conceal  him  in  the  sacred  edifice ;  for  her  husband, 
Jehoiada,  was  the  high-priest  He  was  eminent  for  his  know- 
ledge and  reverence  for  Qod  and  his  law ;  and  had  the  hap- 
Einess  of  prevaiUng  on  the  child  to  submit  himself  to  all  the 
Lws  prescribed  by  Moaes  to  direct  the  conduct  of  a  kiaff  of 
the  chosen  people.  Imagining  that  no  one  remained  to  ckim 
the  throne,  Athaliah  reigned  six  years,  the  patroness  of  idol- 
priests,  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  pure  worship  of  God,  the 
protector  of  her  priest,  in  profaning  the  holy  temple.  Every 
preparation  beinff  secretly  made  to  raise  the  child  to  the 
throne,  it  was  only  the  voice  of  exultation  of  sn  emancipated 
people  that  wamea  Athaliah  that  her  reign  was  finished,  and 
her  immediate  death  inevitable ;  a  solemn  warning  thai  at- 
surance  of  safety  in  a  course  of  iniquity  is  delusion. 

While  Jehoiada  lived,  Joash  imitated  the  example  of  his 
most  pious  ancestors,  and  the  nation  prospered.  But  zeal  for 
idol-worship  was  repressed,  not  extinguished.  On  the  death 
of  the  high-priest,  who  had  exercised  all  the  functions  of  firat 
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80rv(i«t  of  Ad  eMWtt  aad  elnef  oowamtkxt  of  the  so we^gB^ 
tke  chiefs  of  Jodah  penoaded  Joosfa  to  restore  idolatry,  ani 
persecute  the  fiuthfuf  worshippers  of  God,  2  Chron.  xzit.  17| 
18.     His  apostacy  and  extreme  callousness  of  heart  were  aw^ 
fully  manifested  hy  the  murder  of  the  fiiithfol  Zechariah,  sop 
of  Jfehoiada,  the  preserver  of  the  murderer.   He  and  his  sedos 
cers  were  speedily  punished.     Hazael,  the  sanguinary  kina 
of  Syria,  desolated  Israel,  and  invaded  Judah  with  a  smaQ 
army,  ^'  destroyed  all  the  princes,  and  seized  their  weakh.'^ 
To  prevent  entire  ruin,  the  king,  who  was  sufiering  under 
grievous  diseases,  ^  took  all  the  hallowed  things  that  Jehosb- 
aphat  and  Jehoram,  and  Ahaziah,  his  fathers,  kings  of  Judah. 
had  dedicated,  and  his  own  hallowed  things,  and  all  the  gold 
that  was  found  in  the  treasures  of  the  house  of  the  Lbrd,  ami 
in  the  king's  house,  and  sent  it  to  Hazael  king  of  S3rria :  and 
he  went  away  from  Jerusalem."     While  Joash  lay  on  his 
couch,  his  servants,  hy  whose  solicitations  he, had  probabljr 
subverted  all  the  reformation  effected  in  his  early  days,  in- 
stead of  sympathising  with  his  sorrow,  put  an  end  to  his  lifa 
His  son  Amaziah,  in  his  twenty-fiflh  year,  ascended  the 
throne.     This  prince,  like  his  father,  began  his  reign  well, 
and  received  proof  of  the  Divine  approbation,  by  a  signal  vie* 
tory  over  the  Idumeans.     But  he  soon  became  unfaithful  to 
Jehovah,  and  nothing  prospered  in  his  hand.     Joash,  ^b» 
grandson  of  Jehu,  king  of  Israel,  defeated  the  army  of  Ama- 
ziah, took  him  prisoner,  demolished  part  oi  the  waJl  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  only  liberated  the  king,  and  r^ired  after  ^  he  had 
taken  all  the  gold  and  silver,  and  all  the  vessels  that  were 
found  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  treasures  of  the 
king^s  house,  and  hostages,  and  returned  to  Samaria."     The 
ransomed  king  survived  his  disgrace  fifteen  years,  but  did 
nothing  worthy  of  record,  and  his  life  was  terminated  inglo^ 
riously  bv  a  band  of  traitors.  He  was  succeeded'  by  his  justly 
renowned  son,  Azariah,  better  known  by  the  name  of  UzziaK. 
This  monarch  acted  worthy  of  an  heir  of  David's  throne. 
He  was,  however,  more  eminent  in  the  arts  of  war,  agricui- 
ture,  and  architecture,  than  in  the  practice  of  religion.     He 
restored  his  kingdom  to  a  very  high  rank  in  the  East.     God 
'*^ strengthened  him  exceedingly."  His  latter  days  were  never- 
theless clouded ;  for,  probably,  believing  that  his  royal  digni- 
ty was  defective,  without  power  of  ofiering  sacrifice,  which 
heathen  kings  possessed,  he  presumptuously  assumed  the 
office  of  priest.  This  was  a  public  violation  of  one  of  the  first 
laws  of  the  nation ;  and  conspicuous  and  humbling  was  the 
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king.  Usziak  WW  tailed  by  incnrabb  leproqr,  >nd  vt^s 
ahal  u]s  all  bia  fuhire  days,  in  a  pahee  r«ured  apart  froaa 
society. 

His  soo  and  snoeeiaar  Jotham  imitatod  bis  ftitfaer'i  excel- 
lenciea,  and  became  migblT  daring  a  reign  of  sixteen  yeaia. 
Ahaz,  birson,  entered  on  bia  reign  in  apparently  IkToarable 
oircumatancoB ;  tbe  cities  were  multiplied  and  tbe  fortifications 
strong.  Tbe  people,  bowever,  continued  to  degenerate ;  idok- 
trons  ritee  were  obaervedy  and  immorality  preTailed.  Abae 
cottformed  to  tbe  manners  of  tbe  nation,  and  tbe  storm  of  Di- 
vine Tengaanee  seemed  about  to  destroy  the  kingdom  of  Ju- 
dab.  Tbis  was  tbe  avowed  object  of  a  league  recently  maile 
between  tbe  kings  of  Israel  and  Syria.  Qod  bad  compassion 
OD  Judab  from  respect  to  tbe  covenant  made  with  tbeir  nitheia. 
Tbeir  enemi<«  in  vain  attempted  tbe  conquest  of  Jerusalem, 
but  tbey  inflicted  dreadful  catsuoiities  on  tbe  country.  Abac, 
instead  of  renounring  superstition  and  licratiousness,  and  im- 
ploring pardon  and  assistance  from  tbe  Lord,  gare  biraaslf 
up  to  tbe  most  barbarous  psactices  of  idolatry,  and  proenved 
tbe  alliance  of  Assyria,  at  a  vast  expense,  and  substituted  tbe 
symboLB  of  Aasvrian  superstition  tor  tbose  Divinely  estab- 
babed  in  tbo  boly  temple.  Tbus  be  demoraUaed  bis  psopla. 
and  weakened  bis  kingdom,  wbicb  was  only  ssrved  from  total 
dertrudbtt  by  tbe  Divme  merey  conferred  on  bis  son  HeM- 


Tbis  pious  prince  ascended  tbe  tbrone  of  Judab  about  six 
years  before  the  daptivity  of  tbe  Ten  Tribes.  He  was  sue- 
cessfbl  in  obtaining  one  of  tbe  moet  remarkable  revivals  of  re- 
ligion wbicb  bad  been  witnessed  from  tbe  days  of  Josbua. 
and  tbe  strengtb  of  his  kingdom  was  exceedingly  tncreasea 
by  tbe  mukkudea  among  tbe  Ten  Tribes  who  were  recon- 
ciled to  Judab,  and  joined  in  tbe  great  festivals  at  Jerusalem. 
HobIm,  king  of  Israel,  had  evidently  granted  entire  religious 
toleration,  cftber  from  a  secret  love  of  tbe  laws  of  Moses  or 
entire  indiflerenee  to  idolatry.  He  not  only  permitted  bis 
people  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  but  did  not  prevent  die  servants 
of  Hesekiah  from  removing  every  relic  of  idolatry  in  several 
pbces  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel;  2  Cbron.  xxx.  1,  10,  11 ; 
Xzxi  1. 

Hezekiab  having  restored  order  in  Judab,  exevted  all  bk 
energies  to  procure  the  independence  and  maintain  tbe 
bonouT  of  bis  kingdom.  Being  successful  in  reeoverin^^  from 
ibe  Pbibstioea  mere  tiian  tbey  bad  taken  from*  Judab  m  llss 
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Mign  of  Us  teher,  he  declined  to  eend  die  tnbule  which  the 
IdDg  of  Syria  demanded ;  but,  threatened  by  Sennacherib 
the  new  king  of  Assyria,  whose  warlike  powers  were  known 
and  dreaded,  he  stripped  the  temple  of  its  ornaments,  and  im- 
paired his  treasury  to  pacify  the  indignant  monarch.  His 
submission  was  of  no  avail,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  for- 
tify Jerusalem  and  trust  in  Jehovah.  He  was  encouraged 
thus  to  act  by  the  faithful  prophets,  especially  by  Isaiah,  and 
he  was  miraculously  deliTered.  The  overthrow  of  the  As^ 
Syrians  was  complete,  and  no  event  in  the  history  of  the  raee 
of  Israel  more  uinstrionsly  displayed  that  they  were  under 
the  special  protection  of  the  supreme  Ruler  in  heaven  and 
eaitk 

After  a  reign  of  twenty-nine  years,  Hezekiah  died,  leaving 
a  happy  and  prosperous  people  to  the  care  of  his  son  Manas- 
seh,  who  was  only  twelve  years  of  ag&  This  unhappy 
youth  was  most  probably  seduced,  as  Joash  had  been,  by 
wicked  counsellors.  He  became  the  most  depraved  of  all  the 
race  of  David,  and  the  most  cruel  tyrant  that  ever  occupied  a 
throne.  Endmstastically  devoted  to  idols,  he  sacrificed  to 
them  his  &mily  and  the  faithful  worshippers  of  God,  and 
filled  Jerusalem  with  their  blood.  When  he  had  reigned 
twenty-two  years,  his  country  wa's  invaded  by  Esar-Hacraon, 
who  carried  him  captive  to  Babylon.  Then  Divine  metcy 
visited  him :  his  humble  and  contrite  prayers  were  heard, 
and  he  was  liberated  and  restored  to  his  throne.  "  From  the 
ffreatest  sinner  he  became  the  greatest  penitent,  and  from  the 
bkKxiiest  tyrant. one  of  the  best  of  kinsa*'  He  zealously  pro- 
moted true  religion  and  the  welfare  of  his  people ;  he  reigned 
fifly-five  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  unworthy  son  Amon, 
who  was  killed  by  his  chief  officers.  The  citizens  of  Jerusa- 
lem inflicted  on  the  conspirators  just  punishment,  and  raised 
his  son  Josiah  to  the  throne. 

This  prince  was  only  eight  yean  old  when  he  began  to 
reign,  and  in  his  twelflh  year  he  appears  to  have  actively 
engaged  in  the  administration  of  his  kingdom.  But  from 
his  eighth  year,  (the  year  of  his  fiither's  death,)  he  had 
feared  and  served  the  God  of  his  fathers,  and  to  honour  him 
was  evidently  the  principal  object  of  his  life.  His  frand- 
&ther's  labours,  in  the  last  and  happy  period  of  his  life,  to 
subvert  the  idolatry  he  had  spent  his  lite  to  establish,  were,  it 
is  most  probable,  comparatively  fruitless;  for  it  is  scarcely 
credible  that,  had  he  succeeded  to  perauade  all  ranks  to  re- 
•outtce  idolatry,  they  could  have  lapeed,  during  tks  shoit 
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tnd  eventfol  reign  of  his  son  Amon,  into  that  frigbtfol 
of  sapentitbn  and  wickedoeflB  from  which  Josbh  attempted 
to  rescue  them.  In  personal  religion  this  prince  appears  to 
have  excelled  all  his  anceetois ;  and  in  fidelity  to  Jehovah, 
whose  deputy  he  was,  he  was  equal,  if  not  superior  to  his 
teher  David,  ^  the  man  according  to  Gbd's  heart"  He  had 
his  reward ;  for  Judah  enjoyed  prolbnnd  peace  and  uninter* 
rnpted  prosperity  till  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  reign.  As- 
sisted by  ministers  animated  by  a  kindred  spirit,  and  en- 
couraged by  the  faithfal  prophets  Jeremiah  and  Zephaniah 
and  the  prophetess  Huldah,  Josiah  was  honoured  to  accom- 
plish a  reformation  the  most  perfect  conceivable,  to  the 
atmost  extent  at  least  which  human  means  and  efibrts  could 
sfiect.  Hence  we  may  see  the  Divine  propriety  in  making 
his  name  and  work  the  subject  of  prediction  in  the  days  of 
Jeroboam,  more  than  three  hundred  yeajs  before  he  was  bom  ^ 
1  Kings  xiii.  2. 

In  his  time  Babylon  and  EgynC  contended  for  the  posses 
sion  of  Svria,  if  not  for  universal  empire.  Egypt  haa  been 
long  celebrated ;  and  its  present  sovereign  Necho  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  its  kings,  as  a  warrior  and  con- 
queror. Babylon  was  ruled  by  an  able  prince,  who  had 
already  extended  lus  dominion  over  many  countries.  Prob- 
ably Judah  had  been  tributary  to  his  kingdom  from  the  time 
of  Manasseh.  And,  on  this  account,  Josiah  may  have  con- 
ndered  it  his  duty  and  the  interest  of  his  country  to  opposs 
Necho.  when  he  murcbed  from  Egypt  to  conquer  Carche^ 
mish,  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Circesium  and  the  modern 
Kirkesien.  This  was  a  strongly  fortified  city  on  the  Euphra* 
tea,  and  the  defence  of  Syria  on  its  eastern  frontier.  The 
most  solemn  assurances  of  Necho  that  he  had  no  design  of 
attacking  Judah,  were  insufficient  to  induce  Josiah  to  live  in 
peace.  He  led  his  troops  a^dinst  the  Egyptians,  was  de- 
feated at  Megiido^  ani  uiurtculy  wounded.  On  reaching 
Jerusalem  he  died,  exceedingly  lamented  by  all  his  people ; 
and  with  him  vanished  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  whose  light 
bad  long  cheered  the  house  of  David. 

It  is  plain  from  the  books  of  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Zepha- 
niah, that  the  reformation  by  Josiah  was,  in  respect  of  ths 
community  in  general,  and  especially  o(  the  cnief  men, 
merely  external  and  superficial  In  heart  they  remained  the 
abject  votaries  of  idolatry,  and  were  only  restrained  by  ths 
authority  and  power  of  government  from  every  species  of 
immorauty  and  imparity.     Hence  the  king  was  no  sooner 
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boned  tfaan  the  fountaw  of  iakputgr  ovetflowed  ike  hnL 
Anarchy,  itrife,  and  oontendan  reigned;  and  an  unprinci- 
pled faction  eet  aside  the  heir,  and  laieed  to  the  throne  the 
vounger  brother^  Jehoahaz,  a  young  nan  after  their  own 
heart  He  had  reigned  only  three  moDthe  when  Necho» 
having  captured  Carchemiih,  returned  through  Syria,  and 
summoned  Jehoahaz  to  meet  ham  in  Hamath,  where  he  made 
him  prisoner,  and  intrusted  die  goTemment  to  his  eider 
brother  Eliakim,  whom  he  named  Jehoiakim.  This  prince, 
by  accepting  the  dignity  and  the  new  name  from  the  king  of 
Egypt,  confessed  himself  his  tributary;  and  as  such,  pre» 
sent^  him  an  hundred  talents  of  silver,  and  a  talent  of  gold, 
which  he  compelled  the  people  to  furnish.  His  broths  was 
carried  a  chained  captive  mto  Egypt,  where  he  died ;  and 
Jehoiakim  submitted  to  Egypt  eight  years.  At  that  period 
be  acknowledged  the  supenonty  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king 
of  Babylon,  the  founder  oT  the  first  of  the  four  great  empires 
of  prophecy.  Three  years  later  he  revolted  from  Babylon, 
prooably  at  the  sugcestion  of  Efypt  Nebuchadneznr 
speedily  conquered  all  the  surrounding  nations,  the  hered^ 
itary  enemies  of  Israel,  and  found  them  more  than  willing  to 
join  the  Chaldeans  and  Syrians,  to  reduce  Judah  to  slaverf. 
The  united  army  laid  waste  the  whole  land,  took  possession 
of  Jerusalem,  and  threw  the  king  in  chaina  Nebuchad- 
nezzar proposed  to  carry  him  to  Bibykm ;  but  according  to 
loeephus,  he  was  pot  to  death,  or  died  suddenly  before  the 
departure  of  the  Babylonians,  when  they  probably  undesign- 
edly fulfilled  the  prediction  by  Jeremiah,  that  his  body  would 
be  exposed  to  the  beasts  of  the  earth  and  the  fowls  of  heaves, 
and  buried  in  Jerusalem. 

The  enemy  spoiled  the  city  and  temple  of  all  its  riches, 
made  captive  above  three  thousand  of  the  young  nobles, 
most  admired  for  their  personal  beauty  and  mental  and  phys- 
k»l  accomplishments,  and  apix>inted  Jehoiachin,  called  also 
Goniah)  son  of  Jehoiakim,  king,  on  condition  of  an  annual 
tribute.  Nebuchadnezzar  adhered  to  this  arrangement  only 
three  months.  He  returned  to  Jerusalem ;  and  was  met  on 
his  approach  by  the  king  and  his  court  They  were  made 
prisoners,  and  the  city  was  again  sacked ;  ail  were  seized 
mr  slaves  who  were  most  distingnished  for  intelligence,  or 
ibr  knowledge  of  the  most  useful  or  ornamental  aits ;  the 
former  were  about  ten  thousand,  and  the  latter  one  thousand. 
These  with  the  king  and  his  ministers  were  removed  to 
Babyfon.     The  government  was  now  committed  by  Nebu- 
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^kaiaoMmx  lo  MattooiaJ^  whcm  he  mdimI  Zedekkli, 
-of  the  eons  of  Joeiah,  and  cooeequently  uncle  of  Jehoiachin. 
This  prinee  was  eeiiainly  dispoeed  to  roaintain  his  fidelity 
lo  Babylon,  and  to  this  he  was  strongly  urged  by  Jeremiah 
■the  prophet,  as  indispensable  to  the  permanence  of  the  dynast^ 
af  David,  and  preservation  of  the  nation  from  a  slavery  of 
aaventy  years  duration.  But  almost  all  whom  the  vinf 
chose  ibr  counsellors  and  companions  were  ignorant,  prouo^ 
and  aelf^eufficient.  They  boasted  that  they  aipne  were  true 
fiatriots,  who  sought  the  independence  ^i  Judah,  and  that 
liheT  must  prosper,  for  God  would  never  sufier  his  holy  city 
and  temple  to  be  destroyed.  The  proplMt  and  all  who 
ffsverenced  God  and  trembled  at  his  word,  were  r^arded 
and  treated  as  the  traitors  of  their  country.  The  king,  if 
not  wicked,  was  weak  and  irresolute ;  and  was  at  last  seduced 
by  the  specious  reasonings  of  his  real  or  pretended  friends, 
and  the  deceitful  promises  of  the  ambessaaors  from  Egypt, 
Sdom,  Moab,  Ammon,  Tyre,  and  Sidon;  Jer.  xxvii.  3. 
They  prevailed  on  him  to  enter  into  a  league  with  them 
against  Babylon.  He  decUned  sending  the  usual  tribute; 
aod  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  his  land  was  again 
covered  by  the  army  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  found  the  city 
strongly  fortified ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  vast  resources 
he  had  no  alternative  but  to  return,  or,  by  a  tedious  siege, 
compel  submission  by  famine  or  assault  For  some  time  the 
besieged  cherished  the  hope  of  aid  from  their  allies.  And 
Aeir  delusive  expectations  were,  for  a  moment,  flattered  by 
the  rumour  of  the  approach  of  an  army  from  Egypt  The 
Babylonians  raised  tne  siege,  and  marched  to  repel  them ; 
bnt  Pharaoh- Mophro,  called  also  Apries,  king  of  Egypt,  soon 
vetired  into  his  own  kingdom,  and  the  siege  was  renewed 
and  prosecuted  with  vi^ur.  It  was  commenced  on  the  very 
day  predicted  by  Ezekiel,  who  lived  hundreds  of  miles  die* 
tant ;  and  in  the  eleventh  year  di  2Mlekiah's  reign,  in  the 
ninth  day  of  the  fourth  month,  b.  c.  588,  the  city  was  broken 
up,  and  the  king  and  court  arrested  in  their  flight :  Ezek. 
xxiv.  1,  2;  2  Kings  xxv.  1—4.;  Jer.  lii.  4—7.  Then  fol- 
k)wed  the  vengeance  of  the  enraged  cxmqueror ;  and  the  fire 
of  Divine  jealousy  and  justice  sent  forth  its  flames  on  every 
side ;  for  tbe  long-sufiering  of  Jehovah  had  come  to  an  end. 
The  city  was  given  up  to  pillage ;  no  compassion  was  shown 
for  tbe  rich  or  poor,  tne  old  or  young,  the  modier  or  infant ; 
2  Chron.  xxxvi.  17 ;  Psa.  cxxxvii.  8,  9.  Every  thing  val- 
aable  in  the  temple  and  eity  was  seized ;  and  the  w4iaie  aet 
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on  fife.  AH  was  one  scene  of  desdation,  carnage,  and  blood. 
The  tojbI  fiimily  and  the  king's  ministers  were  carried  to 
Riblah,  a  strong  city  of  Syria,  in  the  district  of  Hamath.  on 
the  road  to  Mesopotamia.  There  they  were  condemnea  as 
rebels,  and  pat  to  death.  The  greatest  indignity  was  previ- 
ously inflicted  on  Zedekiah,  by  depriving  him  of  sight,  ac^ 
cording  to  the  prophetic  warmng  which  he  had  despised; 
Jer.  lii  8 — 11.  The  whole  nation  were  reduced  to  slavery, 
and  carried  away  into  Babylon,  with  the  exception  of  the 
poorest  of  the  people,  who  were  committed  to  the  care  of 
Qedaliah,  son  of  Ahikam,  Jeremiah  the  prophet  and  Baruch, 
his  friend  and  companion  in  the  service  of  the  God  of  Israel 
A  number  of  all  ranks  seem  to  have  escaped  faUing  into 
the  hands  of  the  Babylonians.  These  fled  to  the  neighoour* 
ing  regions ;  and  after  the  departure  of  the  Babylonians,  a 
considerable  company  returned  into  the  land  under  Ishmael, 
one  of  the  princes  of  the  royal  race.  AU  the  admonitions  of 
Jeremiah  to  submit  to  Babylon,  as  the  just  punishment  of 
their  sins,  and  all  the  sufllerings  endured  in  consequence  of 
their  disobedience  to  ^e  Divine  oracles  by  the  prophet,  had 
produced  no  salutary  change  on  Ishmael  and  his  party.  Ima- 

S'ning  that  to  him,  m  absence  of  the  royal  family,  belonged 
e  exclusive  right  to  rule  the  people,  he  viewed  with  envy 
and  indignation  the  exaltation  of  Gedaliak  Revenge  raged 
in  his  bosom,  and,  by  the  most  consummate,  hypocrisy,  he 
deceived  the  pious  and  unsuspicious  ruler.  Invited  by  him 
to  a  feast,  Ishmael  and  his  party  slaughtered  Qedaliah,  and 
all  the  Jews  and  Chaldeans  who  were  his  guests.  By  simi- 
lar duplicity  he  imposed  on  a  large  company  assembled  from 
various  quarters  to  worship  Qod  with  Geeuiliah,  in  Mizpah. 
There  he  slew  them,  and  cast  their  bodies  into  a  large  pit  in 
the  vicinity,  Jer.  xli.  The  king's  daughters,  and  all  the  peo- 
ple remaining  in  the  city,  he  carried  away  captive,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  country  of  the  Ammonites.  Pursued  by  one  of 
the  chiefs  whom  Gedaliah  had  appointed  to  rule  over  the  va- 
rious districts,  and  by  the  captains  of  the  forces  left  by  the 
Chaldeans  to  protect  the  inhabitants,  he  was  deserted  by  all, 
except  eight  men,  who,  with  him,  found  safety  with  the  king 
of  Ammon. 

The  poor  Israelites,  dreading  that  the  Chaldeans  would 
take  vengeance  on  them  for  IshmaePs  contempt  of  their  sov- 
ereign's authority,  left  Mizpah,  and  halted  at  Chimham,  near 
Bethlehem,  purposing  to  proceed  to  Egypt  Jehovah,  by  Jer* 
emiah,  decLured  that  he  would  preserve  them  in  their  own 
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land;  but  Chat,  if  they  entered  Egypt,  he  would  utterly  de- 
stroy them.  The  leaders  first  pledged  themselves  to  obey 
the  word  of  the  Lord  ;  but  they  soon  lost  courage,  and  basely 
accused  the  prophet  of  announcing  falsehood  in  the  name  m 
God ;  and  persuaded  the  people,  and  even  forced  Jeremiah 
and  all  who  believed  his  word,  to  follow  them  into  Egypt. 
The  prophetic  warning  was  speedily  verified.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar conquered  the  king  of  Egypt,  slew  multitudes,  and 
carried  still  more  into  captivity.  Among  the  latter,  Josephus 
particularly  mentions  the  Jews  who  sojourned  in  that  country. 
Thus  were  fulfilled  the  many  predictions  of  the  captivity  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  tne  compile  desolation  of  the 
Holy  Land.  Seventy  years  it  remained  almost  wholly  uncul^ 
tivated;  and  nearly  as  long  it  was  traversed  at  pleai>ure 
by  the  Arabs^  or  occupied  by  the  enemies  of  its  native  pop- 
umtion. 

While,  however,  Jehovah  executed  justice  on  his  chosen 
people,  and  made  them  drink  the  cup  full  of  his  holy  jeal- 
ousy and  fierce  indignation,  he  showed  great  mercy  to  those 
of  them  who  continued  to  fear  his  great  and  glorious  name. 
These  are  usually  denominated  by  the  prophets,  ''  the  rem* 
nant ;"  and  are  described  as  consisting  chiefly  of  those  who 
were  carried  captive  at  the  times  of  the  first  invasions  of 
Judah  by  the  Babylonians,  previously  to  the  destruction  of 
the  city  and  temple.  To  this  remnant  all  the  Divine  pro 
nuses  are  addreceed.  While  some  of  them  were  illustrious 
by  their  rank,  or  respected  for  their  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom, they  all  appear  to  have  excelled  in  moral  excellence 
and  enlightened  devotion ;  and  the  names  of  some  of  them 
atand  high  in  the  register  of  the  most  eminent  men  who  ever 
adorned  their  own  nation,  and  these  are,  confessedly,  the  first 
in  the  world  in  relation  to  true  religion.  Such  were  Ezekiel, 
Daniel,  and  his  companions.  During  the  captivity,  others, 
admired  for  every  excellence,  were  raised  up  to  invij?orate 
the  faith,  confirm  the  hope,  and  cherish  the  devotion  of  their 
feeble-minded  brethren.  These  were  the  associates  or  genu- 
ine successors  of  "  the  remnant "  beloved  by  the  God  of  their 
fathers.  Though  nominally  slaves,  yet  their  influence  was 
almost  boundless  over  those  who  considered  themselves 
their  masters  and  proprietors.  This  is  obvious  to  all  who 
have  attentively  perused  their  history.  But  who  can  con- 
ceive the  power  which  they  must  have  had  over  the  opinions 
and  conduct  of  their  own  brethren,  who  were  less  esteemed, 
and  many  of  them,  doubtless,  exceedingly  oppressed  by  tyren- 
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nical  maateni  or  rulers?  To  thk  may  most  prokMjF  be  as- 
cribed, ia  a  great  degree,  the  marvellous  cbange  on  the  Jews, 
from  the  time  of  their  exile,  in  respect  of  idolatry.  The 
zeal  for  the  worship  of  the  True  God,  and  abhorrence  of 
idol  and  imaffe-worship,  exemplified  by  the  Jews,  who  were 
honoured  in  me  Babylonian  and  Persian  courts,  became  imi- 
▼ersal  and  most  prominent  traits  in  the  character  of  all  the 
Jews. 

In  every  place  of  their  exile,  they  publicly  turned  from 
idols  to  serve  the  Living  and  True  Uod.  That  the  Babylo* 
nians  were  struck  with  the  pathos  and  fervour  of  their  devo* 
tion,  seems  plain  from  their  urgent  request  to  be  entertained 
by  their  songs.  But  it  is  not  probable  that,  enthusiastic  vota- 
ries as  they  were  to  their  idols,  they  did  not  often  persecute 
the  Jews  on  account  of  their  religion.  But  it  is  possible  that 
the  Jews  were  permitted  to  worship  God  according  to  their 
own  laws  after  the  exaltation  of  Daniel,  and  the  miracles 
wrought  for  his  deliverance,  and  that  of  his  &ithful  associates. 
Indeed  it  would  seem  that  the  first  exiles  were  not  treated  as 
slaves,  but  rather  as  colonists,  subjected  in  general  to  the  laws 
jof  the  empire,  but  allowed  to  retain  the  forms  and  customs  of 
social  life,  which  characterised  their  nation.  This  opinion  is 
countenanced  by  the  notice  of  Ezekiel  assembling  around  hira 
the  elders  of  the  colony  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Chebar. 
Other  communities  of  the  Jews  may  have  been  so  favoured, 
through  the  influence  of  their  honoured  brethren  in  the  me* 
tropolis,  that  they  may  have  exhibited  in  the  land  of  their  ex- 
ile their  religion,  and  the  mode  of  social  life  to  which  they 
had  been  accustomed  from  age  to  age.  That,  however,  they 
were  ejmosed  occasionally,  in  some  places,  to  the  most  cruel 
and  insulting  treatment,  no  one  can  doubt,  who  regards  the 
book  of  "the  Leonentations  of  Jeremiah"  as  an  inspired  re- 
cord. Divine  mercy  sustained  them,  and,  at  the  proper  time, 
heard  their  groans  and  prayers,  and  sent  them  an  unexpected, 
long  desired,  and  great  deUverance,  by  the  affency  of  Cyrus, 
according  to  the  word  proclaimed  by  Isaiah,  many  genera- 
tions before  the  birth  of  me  conqueror. 
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8TATS  OF  THE  JTfiWS  IN  THE  REION  OF  ARTAXEKXES 

LONGOaCANUS, 


No  events  in  the  history  of  the  true  religion,  from  the  times 
of  David,  king  of  Israel,  to  the  final  dispersion  of  that  people, 
were  of  more  importance  than  their  captivity  in  Babylon  and 
their  restoration  to  their  own  land.  The  former  was  the 
darkest  ni^ht  that  had  ever  descended  on  the  true  worship- 
pers of  God,  and  threatened  to  eitinguish  their  brightest  hof)e$ 
m  time  and  etemi^ ;  the  latter  threw  an  effulgence  of  light 
on  «11  the  great  and  precious  promises  of  salvation  to  all  na- 
tions, and  exposed  to  their  full  view  the  solid  and  stable  foun- 
dations of  their  &ith  and  hope  in  Him  whom  they  fervently 
le'ved  and  earnestly  expected.  And  hence  may  be  discerned 
the  Divine  propriety  in  the  conspicuous  and  extensive  place 
given  in  the  prophecies  to  the  captivity  and  restoration  of  Is- 
rael. These  events  were  repeatedly  predicted  by  Mosei^  and 
aS  the  prophets.  When  the  impenitence  and  unbelief  of  the 
chosen  people  rendered  their  exile  inevitable,  and  hastened 
on  that  awful  calamity,  God  showed,  his  wisidom  and  rich 
mercy  to  his  faithful  ones  by  announcing  to  them  the  precise 
duration  of  their  sufferings,  and  imparting  to  them  numerous 
promises  of  deliverance.  Jeremiah  was  commissioned  to  de- 
clare that  the  captivity  would  terminate  at  the  expiry  of 
"  sevenhr  years ;"  and  to  express  strongly  his  belief  in  the 
truth  of  the  prophetic  word,  ne  obeyed  the  Divine  command 
to  purchase  a  portion  of  the  land  which  was  to  be  immediately 
seized  by  strangers.  By  comparing  his  predictions  with  the 
regiflters  of  the  Persian  court,  Daniel,  in  answer  to  prayer, 
was  enabled  to  ascertain  that  his  people  were  assuredly  to  be 
restored  about  the  time  of  Darius  tne  Mede :  and  the  accuracy 
of  his  knowledge  was  speedily  confirmea ;  for  in  less  than 
two  years  Cyrus  granted  to  all  Israel  liberty  to  return  to  the 
Holy  Land,  and  to  build  Jerusalem  and  the  temple.  By  con- 
sequence the  beginning  of  the  captivity  must  have  been  about 
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seyenty  years  earlier  than  tkat  period.  And  thi»  nrnnber  of 
years,  according  to  the  computation  of  the  most  learned  chro- 
nologists,  exactly  corresponds  with  the  interval  which  elapsed 
from  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  when  all  the  Jews,  who 
were  eminent  for  rank,  talents,  or  usefulness,  were  carried 
away  to  Bahylon,^  until  the  first  year  of  Cyrus.  By  some 
writers,  however,  the  ^seventy  years*'  are  calculated  from 
the  burning  of  the  temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  second  temple,  finished  by  Nehemiah ;  the  interval 
between  which  comprised  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  num- 
ber, of  years  fixed  by  prophecy.  Those  who  can  appreciate 
a  narrative  of  the  trialB  and  difficulties,  encouragements  and 
final  success  of  Israel,  in  their  labours  to  re-organize  and 
establish  their  nation,  will  find  it  in  the  books  of  Ezra,  Ne- 
hemiah, Haggai,  and  Zechariah.  Their  records,  equally  in- 
imitable for  their  simplicity  and  truth,  never  fail  to  produce  a 
deli£;htful,  salutary,  and  lasting  impression  on  every  enlight- 
ened and  candid  mind.  It  would  he  foreign  to  our  object  to 
insert  them  entire :  a  particular  enumeration  of  the  facts  which 
they  contain  would,  most  probably,  impart  litde  pleasure  to 
the  reader  of  this  work.  We  shall  merely  advert  to  the  state 
of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah. 

Malachi,  the  last  inspired  wrker  of  the  Old  Testament, 
wrote  after  the  restoration  of  the  temple,  for  he  distinctly  re- 
fers to  its  service.  While  he  ministered,  the  Jews  had  a  gov- 
ernor, and  consequently  he  must  have  been  contemporary 
with  Nehemiah,  the  last  governor  of  the  city,  and  the  chief 
instrument  in  restoring  the  original  constitution  of  Moses. 
He  was  governor  many  years,  and  most  zealously  and  disin- 
terestedly promoted  the  'welfare  of  the  people.  He  imposed 
on  them  no  tribute,  at  least  for  his  own  support ;  and,  from 
the  liberal  grants  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  the  then  king 
of  Persia,  to  him,  and  Ezra  his  predecessor  in  office,  for  the 
restoration  of  the  city  and  temple,  and  its  service,  the  tribute, 
if  any  was  required  by  Persia,  must  have  been  trifling.  This 
monarch  was  distine^uished,  during  his  long  reign  of  more 
than  forty  years,  by  his  patronage  of  the  Jews  in  their  own 
land,  ana  in  every  part  of  the  empire ;  a  remarkable  circum 
stance,  which  some  ascribe  to  the  influence  of  Esther  the 
Jewess,  whom  they  suppose  to  haye  been  his  wife.  It  ii^ 
however,  more  certain  that  he  authorised  Nehemiah  to  re- 
establish the  entire  laws  of  Moses,  and  to  call  in  the  power  of 
the  Peraan  goyernors  of  all  the  districts  west  of  the  Euphrates, 
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to  protect  and  assist  him  in  the  important  work  which  he  was 
appointed  to  perfornL 

Under  Nehemiah's  ffovemment  the  daily  services  of  the 
temple  and  the  great  festivais  were  observed  according  to 
the  law ;  the  Aaronic  priesthood  and  several  orders  of  the  Le- 
vites  and  Nethinims  were  established,  and  the  separation  of 
the  people  from  all  nnholy  alliances  was  effected.  Some 
have  indeed  supoosed  that,  in  decl^mg  the  marriage  of 
Israelites  with  laolaters  invalid,  Nehemiah  and  Ezra  car- 
ried their  national  reformation  beyond  the^constitution  of  Mo- 
ses, and  in  support  of  their  opinion,  they  appeal  to  the  conduct 
of  Joseph,  Samson,  Solomon  and  Esther :  it  is,  however,  fieir 
more  probable  that  their  examples  were  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  the  law  than  that  Nehemiah  and  Ezra  misinterpreted  that 
hw.  They  were  snpernaturally  guided  in  their  ministerial 
labours,  and  their  whole  conduct  demonstrated  their  accurate 
knowledge  and  supreme  reverence  for  the  law.  How  fully 
persuaded  &ey  were  that  God  had  prohibited  his  peo* 
pie  from  marrying  not  only  the  descendants  of  Canaan,  but 
also  the  Ammonites,  Moabites,  and  £g3rptians,  is  plain  from 
Ezra  ix.  1 ;  Neh.  xiii.  23.  And  the  reasons  which  these  ven- 
erable instructors  urged  to  induce  Israel  to  put  away  the 
wives  whom  they  had  taken  from  these  people,  lest  they 
should  tempt  them  to  idolatry^  will  apply  with  equal  force 
to  every  idolatrous  nation.  Ii  we  believe  that  Israel  were 
chosen  out  of  the  nations  to  witness  for  God,  we  can  seaicely 
doubt  that  it  was  unlawful  for  them  to  intermarry  with 
anv  idolatrous  nation.  It  will  be  perhaps  difficuh  to  con- 
ceive them  placing  themselves  under  stronger  temptations  to 
worship  idok,  than  by  choosing  wives  indiscriminately  from 
among  the  heathen  nations,  those  only  excepted  whom  they 
were  commanded  to  extirpate.  Indeed,  had  they  not  been 
exceedingly  prone  to  form  conjugal  as  well  as  political  alli- 
ances with  idolaters,  a  new  law  on  this  subject  was  scarcely 
necessary,  after  what  was  written.  Gen.  vi.  2,  3,  for  it  is  ob- 
vious from  this  passage  that  the  first  rreat  degeneracy  from 
the  true  rdigion  origmated  in  the  worshippers  of  God  uniting 
by  marriage  with  idolatrous  fiimilies.  w  ith  such  an  awfm 
example  before  his  eyes,  no  man  living  in  the  fear  of  God. 
and  desirous  to  keep  lumself  from  idols,  would  have  ventured 
to  choose  an  idolater  for  his  wife ;  for  he  must  have  seen  that 
by  such  conduct  he  would  expose  himself  to  the  strongest 
temptation  to  depart  from  die  hving  and  true  God.  But  the 
law  deUvered.  Exod.  xxxiv.  16 ;  Deut  viL  3.  was  sufficient  to 
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guide  Israel  on  the  subject :  for  ihe  moat  powefful  9igum»U 
eDforcing  obedience  appliea  to  all  idolaters  equally  with  thi^ 
Cana^iutes :  "  Neiiber  shalt  thou  make  marriages  with  them. 
For  they  will  turn  awav  thy  sons  frqm  following  m*,  thai 
ihey  may  serve  other  goos  \  so  will  the  anger  of  the  Loid  be 
kijidled  a^inst  you,  and  destroy  thee  suddenly."  b,  how- 
ever, merits  notice,  that  the  Israelites  might,  without  trana- 
dressing  the  law,  marry  heathens,  Canaanites  not  excepted,  if 
Uiey  were  converted  to  the  true  rdigion ;  for  reli^ns  pros- 
elytes were  incorporated  with  the  Jews,  not  in  their  civil^  but 
religious  capacity :  one  law  was  common  to  the  strapger  and 
the  nome-born.  By  attention  to  this  principle,  we  are  enabled 
to  account  for  a  prmce  of  Judah,  in  the  best  days  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation,  nmrrying  Rahab  the  harlot,  a  Canaanite  ]  and  for 
the  venerable  Boaz  choosing  Ruth  the  Moabite  for  Ae  wife 
of  his  bosom.  In  respect  of  Moses,  there  is  strong  reason  to 
believe  that  Zipporah  was  a  religious  woman :  her  &ther,  a 
prince  of  Midian,  and  his  fJEunily,  appear  to  have  been  be- 
lievers, worshippers  of  the  God  of  Israel,  Exod.  xviiL  9-*- 12. 
A3  to  Joseph,  if  we  attentively  consider  his  whole  conduct, — 
his  zealous  regard  to  personal  religion,  and  his  care  to  pre- 
serve Israel  separate  irom  the  idomtrous  Egyptians — ^influ- 
enced by  Christian  love,  (1  Cor.  xiii.  5 — 7,)  we  ahall  feel  dis- 
posed to  conclude  that  nis  wife  and  fiumly  were  religions 
proselytes.  If  the  prince  of  Midian  was  converted,  why  not 
the  prmce  of  On ;  Joseph  was  not  less  disposed  to  speak  for 
his  God  than  Mose?,  and  the  grace  of  Goa  is  rich  and  free. 
Many  of  the  Egyntians,  a  ^  mixed  multitude^"  were  Jewish 
proselytes ;  by  faitn  they  and  Israel  passed  through  the  Bed 
Sea,  which  the  idolatrous  Egyptians  essaying  to  do,  were 
drowned. 

Nehemiah  appears  not  to  have  been  much  more  successful 
in  his  ministry  than  Elijah,  Hezekiah,  Josiah,  and  other  holy 
men,  who  haa  also  attempted  to  reform  Israel  Those  who 
first  returned  from  Babylon  were  probably  in  general  the 
most  religious  of  the  nation ;  and  hence  Nehemiah,  perhaps, 
was  encouraged  by  them  in  his  work.  And  it  is  mani^ 
that  he  efiected  a  more  complete  reformation  than  any  pre- 
ceding reformer.  The  form  of  the  constitution  was  compklely 
restored ;  but  many  most  imperfectly  conformed  to  it,  and  not 
a  few  others  presumptuously  violatea  its  generous  spirit,  and 
transgressed  its  moat  important  laws.  Though  by  words  and 
solemn  swearing  they  adopted  the  form  of  ffodliness,  yet  in 
practice  they  renounced  its  power.     Thus  mey  fvdjfilled  the 
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fniktioBB  of  Ilo0e8  and  the  prophets,  that  the  natioQ  would 
m  all  ages  show  themaelves  a  disobedient  and  obsdnate  peo- 
|ile.  iuker  the  captivity,  they  never  relapsed  into  idol  or 
loiage  worship,  the  predominant  great  sin  of  their  ancestors  : 
and  thus  they  iiilfiiled  another  prediction,  that  the  restored 
from  Babylon  would  be  ashamed  of  their  idols :  Hos.  it.  4. 
But  accoraing  as  they  muhipiied  and  prospered,  they  became 
aelfish,  sensual,  and  hypocritical.  Being  destitute  of  the  love 
of  Qod,  they  offered  to  him  in  sacrifice  animals  which  they 
could  neither  sell  nor  eat  Conjugal  infidelity  was  not 
deemed  by  them  a  crime,  and  those  who  had  power  or  influ* 
ence,  oppressed  and  crushed  the  poor ;  MaL  i  ii. 

Trae  religion,  however,  flourished  amon^  a  few.  They 
6ared  Jehovah,  unfeignedly  loved  one  an(&er,  were  acoos- 
lomed  to  contemplate  the  nature,  perfections,  and  doings  of 
their  God,  and  frequently  associated  together  for  religious  con* 
versation  and  worship ;  Mai.  iii  16.  Thus  the  Isnielkes  of 
the  aspe  of  Nehemiah,  as  a  nation,  in  regard  to  religion,  re- 
sembled their  ancestors  in  all  preceding  ages.  The  majority 
were  unbelievers,  hypocrites,  or  apostates ;  and  the  minority 
walked  in  the  steps  of  their  fathers^  Abraham,  Isaac,  «nd 
Jacob. 

We  have  no  decided  evidence  that  prophets  were  success* 
iveiy  raised  up  in  future  as  in  former  generations,  to  instruct, 
warn,  reprove,  and  comfort  them.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  from  Malachi  to  the  times  of  John  the  Baptist,  the  Divine 
Spirit  inspired  no  one  in  Israel.  This,  however,  seems  irn* 
probable,  when  we  observe « than  Qod  announces  that  he 
would  still  manifest  himself  to  be  their  king,  by  supernatural 
events.  Of  this  we  have  ample  evidence  in  the  writings  of 
Haffgai  and  Zechariah ;  and  it  is  fully  implied  in  the  address 
of  Jdiovah  by  Malachi : — ^^  Bring  ye  all  the  tithes  into  the 
storehouse,  tlmt  there  may  be  meat  m  mine  house,  and  prove 
me  now  herewith,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  if  I  will  not  open 
you  the  windows  oi  heaven,  and  pour  you  out  a  blessing,  that 
there  shall  not  be  room  enough  to  receive  it.  And  I  will  re* 
buke  the  devourer  for  your  sakes,  and  he  shall  not  destroy 
the  fruits  of  your  ground ;  neither  shall  your  vine  cast  her 
fruit  before  the  time  in  the  field,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.  And 
all  nations  shall  call  you  blessed ;  for  ye  shall  be  a  delight* 
some  land,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts."  And  had  they  not  l^n 
familiar  with  supernatural  communications,  it  is  not  easy  to 
account  for  the  ready  conjecture  of  the  people  on  the  occasion 
of  Zechariaa^  silence  on  coming  out  of  tne  temple,  that  he 
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iiad  ^  seen  a  vision."  But  such  communicatioiis  may  havf 
been  ctueflj,  if  not  exclusively,  continued  through  the  agency 
of  the  high-priests.  To  their  exalted  office  was  attachdL  the 
privilege  of  consulting  or  inquiring  for  the  people  what  was 
the  mind  of  the  Lord  respectmg  them  in  cases  of  great  emer- 
gency, doubt,  perplexity,  and  distress.  The  answer  was  re- 
ceived  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim. 
Perhaps  some  may  infer,  that  with  the  loss  of  this  the  high- 
pri%8t  lost  abo  the  privilege  of  revealing  the  mind  of  the  Lord 
after  the  captivity ;  but  as  the  privilege  seems  to  have  been 
enjoyed  by  the  chiefs  of  the  chosen  race  of  the  Sethites,  who 
were  the  chief  priests  from  the  beginning  till  the  consecration 
of  Aaron,  it  may  have  been  continued  with  his  successors 
after  the  restoration  from  Babylon.  And  it  is  only  on  this 
supposition  that  we  can  perceive  the  propriety  of  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  declaration  of  Caiaphas  to  the  Jewish  council : — 
'<  It  is  expedient,"  he  said,  ^  that  one  man  die  for  the  people, 
and  that  tne  whole  nation  perish  not"  This  is  considered  by 
John,  a  prediction  and  he  informs  us  that  Caiaphas  was  in- 
spired to  utter  it,  not  because  he  was,  by  office,  a  prophet,  or 
even  understood  the  full  import  of  his  words,  but  because  he 
was  hi^h-priest  that  year,  John  xi.  51.  Hence,  we  appror 
hend,  mat  John  believed  that  the  gifl  of  predicting  future 
events,  or  of  revealinfi^  the  secret  designs  of  the  Aunighty, 
was  inseparable  from  me  office  of  hisfh-priest  Brief  are  the 
notices  of  the  peculiar  services  of  the  hign-priest  after  the  dxyn 
of  the  prophets.  The  most  remarkabk  mstance  of  any  of 
them  receiving  supernatural  instruction  is  that  which  we  shall 
have  to  record  of  the  high-priest  Jaddua,  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great 

The  chief  ministers  of  Jehovah,  the  supreme  King,  accord- 
ing to  the  original  form  of  government,  were  Moses,  his  suc- 
cessors the  judges  and  kinffs,  and  the  high-priests ;  and  the 
inferior  ministers  were  the  elders,  or  heads  of  the  tribes  and 
of  families.  This  form  of  government  was  probably  restored 
by  Ezra.  Seventy  elders  were  chosen  in  the  wilderness  to 
assist  Moses ;  and  the  Jews  assert  that  these  had  successors, 
who  constituted  what  they  call  the  Sanhedrim,  or  great  coun- 
cil of  the  nation,  who,  wkh  the  supreme  civil  ruler  and  his^- 
priest,  judged  all  cases  of  difficulty.  Of  the  existence  of  this 
council  we,  however,  discern  no  distinct  trace  in  the  history 
of  the  Jews,  from  the  days  of  Moses  till  the  times  of  the  Mac- 
cabees :  but  from  that  period  it  became  the  supreme  court  of 
the  oalion.     That  Nehemiah  or  the  high-priest,  in  imitation 
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of  Mo8ee,  occasionally  assembled  the  chiefs  of  the  nation  to 
assist  them  in  the  government,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt ; 
and  this  may  have  given  rise  to  the  Sanhedrim.  The  high- 
priest,  or  his  deputy,  was  the  president :  and  the  members 
were  chosen  from  the  priests,  chiefs  of  tribes  or  femihes,  and 
from  the  scribes,  or  those  esteemed  for  their  learning.  This 
council  usually  met  in  a  hall  built  partly  within  and  partly 
without  the  temple,  from  which  edifice  it  was  excluded  by  the 
Romans  when  tney  deprived  the  council  of  the  power  oi  life 
and  death,  about  three  years  before  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ 
After  this  we  observe  tne  Sanhedrim  assembled  in  the  palace 
of  the  high-priest  Appeals  from  the  lower  courts,  and  "  other 
weighty  matters,  were  brought  before  this  tribunsd.  Among 
other  questions  of  importance,  subject  to  its  decision,  the  Tat 
mudists  include  the  inquiry,  <  Whether  a  person  be  a  false 
prophet  or  not?'  Comp.  Luke  ziii.  33.  Its  power  had  been 
limited  in  the  time  of  Christ  by  the  interference  of  the  Ro- 
mans. It  was  still,  however,  in  the  habit  of  sending  its  legates 
or  messengers  to  the  synagogues  in  foreign  coimtries,  (Acts 
ix.  2.)  and  retained  the  right  of  passing  the  sentence  of  con- 
demnation, or,  what  is  similar  in  effect,  of  decreeing  punish- 
ment in  cases  where  there  was  proof  of  criminality :  out  the 
power  of  executing  the  sentence,  when  passed,  was  taken  from 
it,  and  lodged  with  the  Roman  procurators,  John  xviii.  31. 
There  was  one  exception,  it  is  true,  during  the  procuratorship 
of  Pilate,  and  only  one ;  for  he  permitted  me  Sanhedrim  them- 
selves, in  the  case  of  Christ,  to  see  the  sentence  of  which  thev 
had  been  the  authors,  put  in  execution,  John  xviiL  31 ;  xix.  o. 
The  stoning  of  Stephen  was  not  done  by  the  authority  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  but  in  a  riot,  (Acts  vii.)  James,  the  brother  of 
John,  (Acts  xil  2,)  vTas  slam  in  consequence  of  a  sentence  to 
that  effect  from  king  Herod  Agrippa.  The  high-priest 
Ananus  did  indeed  condemn  James,  the  brother  of  Jesus,  (i.  e. 
relation  or  cousin,)  to  be  stoned,  and  others  likewise ;  but  it 
was  done  when  the  procurator  was  absent,  and  .was  disap- 
proved hj  the  Jevirs  themselves." 

The  £rst  rational,  or  what  may  be  justly  named  a  liberal 
constitution,  conferred  on  any  nation,  we  have  sufficient  rea- 
son to  assert,  was  that  delivered  by  Moses  to  Israel  He 
placed  them  under  just  and  equitable  laws,  clearly  announced 
to  all,  and  ordained  that  all  should  be  taught  to  know  them. 
The  oriental  governments  were  generally  despotic,  the  will 
of  the  sovereign  was  the  law,  and  the  law  of  toclay  might  be 
set  aside  to-morrow ;  and  in  what  were  accounted  free  states. 
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such  as  those  of  Greece,  the  multitade  were  slayes,  and  T9r 
quired  to  submit  to  laws  which  were  framed  not  for  their  bene* 
nt  but  for  that  of  their  masters.  The  rulers  of  Israel  were  not 
properly  legislators :  their  sole  duty  was  to  govern  and  judge 
according  to  institutes,  which  they  were  bound  not  less  tluui 
the  other  members  of  the  community  to  obey.  And  the  legis* 
lator  had  delivered  the  most  solemn  injunctions,  that  all  ranks 
and  ages  should  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge  of  all  the 
laws,  and  cherish  a  sacred  regard  for  them,  as  the  revealed 
will  of  their  God,  Sovereign,  and  Judfe.  A  whole  tribe 
were  consecrated  to  teach  and  explain  Uiem ;  and  a  similar 
office  was  assigned  to  all  parents  in  relation  to  their  children. 
This  supposes  that  the  entire  community  were  to  be  taught  to 
read  and  understand  the  law.  That  Moses  neglected  no  ap- 
propriate means  to  diffuse  this  species  of  knowledge  amoQg 
all  the  tribes,  we  may  be  assured,  when  we  reflect  on  his 
fidelity  to  the  Lord,  and  his  love  for  his  peopla  To  what  ex* 
tent  he  was  imitated  by  the  rulers  who  succeeded  him,  we 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  for  the  subject  is  seldom  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Scriptures. 

That  the  people  in  iiiture  ages  remembered  not  his  en- 
treaties to  cultivate  knowledge  of  their  national  constitution, 
is  obvious  from  their  history.  Their  indifference  may  have 
roused  the  prophets  to  devise  and  execute  plans  to  dispel  the 
moral  darkness  which  surrounded  them.  One  of  these  was 
the  institution  of  schools  or  colleges,  which  were  probably 
open  to  all  who  aspired  to  be  instructors  of  the  people.  Jeho- 
shaphat,  king  of  Judah,  adopted  a  scheme  still  more  calculated 
pernaps,  to  enlighten  all  the  people.  He  appointed  a  number 
of  the  sacred  order,  and  of  the  most  learned  of  the  chie&  and 
rulers,  to  go  over  the  whole  country,  and  teach  all  classes. 
And  the  prophets  and  most  religious  persons  appear,  during 
the  captivity,  to  have  assembled  the  people  for  religious  in- 
struction ana  devotional  exercises.  These  assemblies  proba- 
bly originated  the  synagogues.  They  may  have  been  estab- 
lished as  early  as  Nehemiah,  if  not  before  his  time.  How 
solicitous  he  and  Ezra,  and  other  eminent  persons  were  to 
promote  the  knowledge  of  the  Law  among  the  people,  every 
one  perceives  who  knows  the  sacred  writing^.  We  know 
not  tne  precise  time  that  synagogues  were  instituted ;  but  the 
aposde  speaks  of  them  as  ancient,  and  very  numerous :  '^  For 
Moses  of  old  time  hath  in  every  city  them  that  preach  him, 
being  read  in  the  synagogues  every  sabbath  day 

While,  from  the  erection  of  .the  temple  of  Solomon,  sacrifice 
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and  the  ofierinfi;  of  incense,  the  principal  rites  of  public  wor- 
ship, could  only  be  lawfully  ooservea  at  the  temple,  Israel 
might  attend  in  any  place  to  all  the  other  serrices  of  religion. 
The  places  at  first  selected  for  their  public  meetings  were 
probaoly  under  shades  of  trees,  particularly  near  the  banks 
of  rivers  and  streams.  These  were  namea  proseuchs,  ora- 
tories, or  retired  spots,  usually  resorted  to  by  the  pious  for 
private  and  social  worship ;  and  to  these^  probably,  reference 
IS  made  in  PsaL  cxxxvii.  1 — 3;  Acts  xvi.  13.  Edifices, 
called  syna^gues,  Josephus  says,  were  early  raised  by  the 
Jews  in  foreign  countries;  but  not  in  Judea  tul  the  age  of  the 
Maccabees.  Their  name,  signifying  an  assembly,  was  de- 
rived fi'om  the  object  to  which  they  were  appropriated.  The 
following  extract  ma3r  suffice  for  a  description  of  them  drawn 
from  the  Jewish  writings.  They  "  could  only  be  erected  in 
those  places  where  ten  men  of  age,  learning^,  piety,  and  easy 
circumstances  could  be  found  to  attend  to  the  service  which 
was  enjoined  in  them.  Large  towns  had  several  synagogues ; 
and  soon  after  the  captivity,  their  utility  became  so  obvious, 
that  they  were  scattered  over  the  land,  and  became  the  parish 
churches  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Their  mmiber  appears  to 
have  been  very  considerable ;  and  when  the  erection  of  a 
synagogue  was  considered  as  a  mark  of  piety,  (Luke  vii.  5,) 
or  gratitude  to  heaven,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
they  multiplied  beyond  all  necessity,  so  that  in  Jerusalem 
alone  there  were  not  fewer  than  4d0  or  480.  They  were 
generally  built  on  the  most  elevated  ground,  and  consisted  of 
two  parts.  The  one  on  the  most  westerly  part  of  the  build- 
ing contained  the  ark  or  chest,  in  which  tne  book  of  the  law 
and  the  sections  of  the  prophets  were  deposited,  and  was 
called  the  temple  by  way  of  eminence.  The  other,  in  which 
the  cdngrefifation  assembled,  was  termed  the  body  of  the 
church,  llie  people  sat  with  their  faces  towards  the  temple, 
and  the  ekiers  in  the  contrary  direction,  and  opposite  to  the 
people ;  the  space  between  them  being  occupied  by  the  pulpit 
or  reading  desk.  The  seats  of  the  elders  were  considered  as 
more  holy  than  the  others,  and  are  spbken  of  as  'the  chief 
seats  in  the  synagogue,'  Matt,  xxiii.  6.  The  stated  office- 
bearers in  everysynagogue  were  ten,  though  in  rank  they 
were  but  six.  Their  names  and  duties  are  given  by  Light- 
foot,  to  whom  the  reader  is  referred.  But  we  must  notice  the 
Areh%9ffnagogo$^  or  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  who  regulated 
all  its  concerns,  and  granted  permission  to  preach.  (X  these 
there  were  three  in  each  synagogue.    Dr.  Lightfoot  believes 
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them  to  have  possessed  a  ciyil  power,  and  to  have  constituted 
the  lowest  civil  tribunal,  commonly  known  as  '  the  council 
of  three,'  whose  oiSice  it  was  to  decide  the  differences  that 
arose  between  any  members  of  the  synagofi^ue,  and  to  judge 
of  money  matters,  thefts,  losses,  6lc.  To  these  6fficers  there 
is  probably  an  allusion  in  1  Cor.  tL  6.  The  second  office- 
bearer was  '  the  angel  of  the  church,'  or  minister  of  the  con- 
gregation, who  prayed  and  preached.  In  allusion  to  these 
Uie  pastors  of  the  Asiatic  churches  are  called  angelsj  Rev.  ii.  iii. 
The  service  of  the  synagogue  was  as  follows : — The  people 
being  seated,  the  minister,  or  angel  of  the  church,  ascen^ted 
the  pulpit,  and  offered  up  the  public  prayers,  the  people  rising 
from  their  seats,  and  standing  in  a  posture  of  deep  devotion, 
Matt  VL  5 ;  Mark  xi.  25 ;  Luke  zviiL  11,  13.  The  prayers 
were  nineteen  in  number,  and  were  closed  by  reading  the 
execration.  The  next  thing  was  the  repetition  of  their  phy- 
lacteries ;  after  which  came  the  reading  of  the  law  and  the 
prophets.  The  former  was  divided  into  54  sections,  with 
whjch  were  united  corresponding  portions  from  the  prophets; 
(see  Acts  xv.  21 ;  xiiL  27.)  and  these  were  read  through 
once  in  the  course  of  the  year.  After  the  return  from  me 
captivity,  an  interpreter  was  employed  in  reading  the  law  and 
the  prophets,  (see  Neh.  viii.  2 — 10,)  who  interpreted  them 
into  the  Syro-Chaldaic  dialect,  which  was  then  spoken  by  the 
people.  The  last  part  of  the  service  was  the  expounding  oi 
the  Scriptures,  and  preaching  from  them  to  the  people.  Thus 
was  clone  either  by  one  of  the  officers,  or  by  some  dis- 
tinfiiiished  person  who  happened  to  be  present  The  reader 
wiO  recollect  one  memorable  occasion  on  which  our  Saviour 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  to  address 
his  countrymen,  (Luke  iv.  20.)  and  there  are  several  other 
instances  recorded  of  himself  and  his  disciples  teaching  in  the 
synagogues.  See  Matt.  xiii.  54;  Mark  vL  2;  John  xviii. 
20;  Acts  xiiL  5,  15,  44;  xiv.  1;  xviL  2-4,  10—12,  17; 
xviii.  4,  25 ;  xix.  8.  The  whole  service  was  concluded  with 
a  short  prayer,  or  benediction.  The  Jewish  synagogues 
were  not  only  used  for  the  purpose  of  divine  worship,  but 
also  for  courts  of  judicature,  in  such  matters  as  fell  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  ^  council  of  three,'  of  which  we  have  al- 
ready spoken.  On  such  occasions  the  sentence  given  against 
the  offender  was  sometimes  carried  into  effect  in  the  place 
where  the  council  was  assembled.  Hence  we  read  of  per- 
sons being  beaten  in  the  sfnagogue^  and  scourged  in  the  i^tuh 
gogue,  Matt  x.  17 ;  Mark  xiii.  9." 
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In  later  timea,  tbe  Greek  or  Alexandrine  TeDvion  was  read 
in  the  synagogues  of  tlie  Hellenists,  or  Jews  and  Pro8el3^te8y 
who  spoke  the  language  of  Greece ;  and  this  version  was 
long  highly  esteemed  hy  the  Talmudists,  till  they  observed 
that  Christians  appealed  to  it  in  their  controversies  with  their 
nation.  The  doxologies  and  prayers  were  also  anciently  re- 
peated in  the  language  spoken  by  the  worshippers.  - 

The  entire  structure  of  the  political,  civil,  and  religious 
polity  of  Israel  was  founded  on  the  sacred  writings.  These 
were  therefore  inexpressibly  precious  to  every  genuine  patriot 
in  all  ages ;  but  their  value  was  much  enhanced  to  the  pious 
after  their  exile.  From  the  inspired  records  issued  the  only 
rays  of  hope  which  cheered  and  animated  them  during  the 
lonp^  and  4ark  night  of  their  captivity ;  and  by  these  were 
their  steps  directed,  and  their  strength  augmented  in  their 
course,  ailer  the  dawn  of  their  deliverance  broke  on  their 
wondering  eyes.  How  unfeigned  and  ardent  was  their  love 
for  the  laws,  promises,  and  predictions  which  GUxl  had  com- 
municated to  their  fathers,  may  be  easily  discerned  by  every 
attentive  reader  of  the  sacred  books  written  during  and  very 
early  after  the  captivity.  The  authors  repeatedly  appeal  to 
"  the  law  of  Moses,"  as  the  rule  for  regulating  all  the  afiairs 
of  their  nations,  and  confess  and  deplore  their  disobedience  to 
the  oracles  and  instructions  of  the  prophets  as  the  principal 
cause  of  all  the  calamities  which  they  had  endured.  Can  we 
then  doubt  that  the  restored  Jews  possessed  copies  of  the  writ- 
ings which  hnd  hccn  received  as  inspired  by  their  faithful 
kings,  priests,  and  prophets  ?  The  second  book  of  Esdras, 
among  the  many  proofs  of  its  apocryphal  and  &bulous  charac^ 
ter,  makes  Ezra  to  assert  that  the  law  had  been  burnt,  and 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  would  enable  him  to  write  it  anew,  and 
all  things  that  had  been  done  since  the  beginning  of  the  world ; 
and  this  opinion  was-  entertaiii^  by  some  of  the  Christian 
fathers.  It  is.  however,  in  diiect  opposition  to  repeated  de- 
clarations in  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  that  they  re- 
established the  worship  of  God  according  to  <*  the  law  of 
Moses,  the  man  of  God,"  and  as  it  wm  "  written  in  the  book 
of  Moses."  That  these  eminent  men,  and  the  contemporary 
prophets,  in  imitation  of  the  inspired  men  of  former  fenera- 
tions, augmented  the  sacred  writings,  we  may  readily  believe. 
Nor  is  the  tradition  improbable  that  Ezra,  with  their  appro- 
bation, collated  a  number  of  copies,  in  order  to  present  the 
nation  with  a  perfect  copy  of  all  the  inspired  writings  down  to 
his  time.     For  this  work  he  was  fully  qualified  by  the  con- 
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snmniate  knowledge  of  these  writings,  by  which  we  find  him 
distinffuiehed  above  ail  his  contemporaries,  and  still  more  by 
the  spvtk  of  prophecy  which  we  know  rested  on  him. 

To  say  with  some  that  the  Sacred  Scriptures  which  are  in  our 
hands  are  of  no  greater  antiquity  than  Ezra,  betrays  extreme 
ignorance  of  the  subjects  and  style  of  them.  What  pretended 
miracle  on  record  may  not  be  credited  sooner  than  the  opinion 
that  Ezra,  or  any  one  man  of  his  or  any  future  ajg[e,  composed 
the  books  of  Moses,  the  sacred  historical  writings,  and  the 
prophets  1  The  reroectire  books  carry  indelible  marks  of 
their  authenticity  and  genuineness,  as  has  been  in  general  in- 
controvertibly  proved  by  not  a  few  learned  men ;  and,  indeed, 
they  all  contain  internal  evidence  that  they  belong  to  the  dif- 
ferent ages  in  which  they  indicate  that  they  were  written.  A 
number  of  explanatory  phrases  and  words  occur  in  some  of 
the  most  ancient  books,  which  were  expedient  to  enable  readers 
in  the  later  ages  of  the  Jews  to  understand  the  record ;  and 
these  Ezra  was  most  likely  to  add,  from  the  strong  desire 
which  it  is  manifest  he  felt  to  put  his  people  in  poeeession  d 
Divine  knowledge.  Thus,  for  example,  to  the  ancient  Laish 
is  ^iven  its  later  known  name  Dan,  Gen.  xiv.  14 ;  and  de* 
scnptive  narrations  often  conclude  with  the  phrase,  ^^unto 
this  day."  Interpolations  of  a  similar  nature  frequently  occur 
as  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  31,  Deut.  iii.  11,  Prov.  xxv.  L. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  names  in  the  genealogical  lists, 
the  probability  is  strong  that  during  Nehemiah's  ministration, 
before  the  death  of  inspired  men-,  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testa* 
ment  was  perfected  by  Ezra,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  to  the 
age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years.  He  divided  it,  tradi- 
tion says,  into  three  parts ;  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the 
Hagiographa  or  holy  writings.  To  this  division  our  Lord  is 
believ^  to  allude  in  Luke  xxiv.  44,  and  it  is  noticed  and  ex- 
plained by  Josephus ;  for  in  his  first  book  against  Apion,  he 
remarks,  "  We  nave  only  two  and  twenty  books  which  are  to 
be  believed  as  of  divine  authority,  of  which  five  are  the  books 
of  Moses.  From  the  death  of  Moses  to  the  reign  of  Arta- 
xerxes,  king  of  Persia,  the  prophets,  who  were  the  successors 
of  Moses,  have  written  in  1 3  books.  The  remaining  four 
books  contain  hymns  to  God,  and  documents  of  life  for  the 
use  of  men."  In  which  division,  according  to  him,  the  law 
contains,  1  Genesis,  2  Exodus,  3  Leviticus,  4  Numbers, 
5  Deuteronomy:  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  1  Joshoa, 
2  Judflfes  and  Kuth,  3  Samuel,  4  Kings,  5  Isaiah,  6  Jeremiah, 
with  his  Lamentations,  7  Ezekiel,  8  Daniel,  9  the  twelve 
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miaor  piMbBUMy  10  Job^  11  Ezra,  12  Nehemiah,  18  Eithar: 
and  the  Hagiognipha,  1  the  Psalms,  2  the  Proverbe,  3  Eccle* 
siastes,  4  the  Songs  of  Solomon ;  which  ^together  make  22 
books.  ^  This  division,"  Prideanx  observes,  "'  was  made  for 
the  sake  of  reducing  the  books  to  the  number  of  their  alphabet, 
in  which  are  22  Ifettei-s.  But  at  present  they  reckon  these 
books  to  b^  24,  and  dispose  of  them  in  this  order,  Ist,  the  law, 
which  contains,  1  Genesis.  2  Exodus,  3  Leviticus,  4  Numbers, 
5  Deuteronomy ;  2ndly,  tne  writings  of  the  prophets,  which 
they  divide  into  the  former  prophets  and  the  latter  prophets ; 
the  books  of  the  former  prophets  are,  6  Joshua,  7  Judges, 
8  Samuel,  9  Kings ;  and  tne  oooks  of  the  latter  prophets  are, 
10  Isaiah,  11  Jeremiah,  12  Ezekiel,  and  13  the  twelve  minor 
prophets ;  3rdly,  the  Hagiographa,  which  are,  14  the  Psalms, 
15  the  Provert»,  16  Job,  17  the  Song  of  Solomon,  which  they 
call  the  Song  of  Songs,  18  Ruth,  19  the  Lamentations,  20 
Ecclesiastes,  21  Esther,  22  Daniel,  23  Ezra,  and  24  the  Chron- 
icles. Under  the  name  of  Ezra,  they  comprehend  the  book 
of  Neheoii^  for  the  Hebrews,  and  also  the  Greeks,  ancienUj 
reckoned  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  but  as  one  book.  Bat  this 
order  hath  not  been  always  observed  among  the  Jews,  neither 
IS  it  so  now  in  all  places ;  for  there  hath  been  great  variety  aa 
to  this,  and  that  not  only  among  the  Jews,  but  also  among  the 
Christians,  as  well  Greeks  as  I^ns.  But  no  vanalion  herein 
is  of  any  moment ;  for  in  what  order  soever  the  books  are 
placed,  they  are  still  the  word  oi  God,  and  no  change  as  to 
this  can  make  any  change  in  that  divine  authority  which  ia 
stamped  upon  them."  The  same  intelligent  writer  adds,  that 
^  The  five  books  of  the  law  are  divided  into  54  sections.  This 
division  many  of  the  Jews  hold  to  be  one  of  the  constkutions 
of  Moses  from  Mount  Sinai ;  but  others,  with  more  likelihood 
of  truth,  attribute  it  to  Ezra.  It  was  made  for  the  use  of  their 
synagogues,  and  the  better  instructing  of  the  people  there  in 
law  of  God ;  for  every  sabbath  day  one  of  these  sections  was 
read  in  their  synagogues ;  and  tlus,  we  are  assured  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  vras  done  amongst  them  of  old  time, 
which  may  well  be  interpreted  from  the  time  of  Ezra.  They 
ended  the  last  section  with  the  last  words  of  Deuteronomy  on 
the  sabbath  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  and  then  begun  anew 
with  the  first  section,  from  the  beffinning  of  Genesis,  the  nezt 
sabbath  after,  and  so  went  round  in  this  circle  every  year. 
The  number  of  these  sections  was  54,  because,  in  their  inter* 
calated  years  ^a  month  being  then  added)  there  were  54  sab* 
baths.    On  otner  yean  they  reduced  them  to  the  number  of 
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the  Bablnths  which  were  fai  those  years,  by  joining  two  short 
ones  several  times  into  one ;  for  they  held  themselves  obliged 
to  have  the  whole  law  thus  read  over  in  their  synagogues 
every  year.  Till  the  time  of  the  persecution  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  they  read  only  the  law ;  but  then  being  forbid  to 
read  it  any  more,  in  the  room  of  the  54  sections  oi  the  law, 
they  substituted  54  sections  out  of  the  prophets,  the  reading 
of  which  they  ever  after  continued.  So  that,  wnen  the  read- 
ing of  the  law  was  again  restored  by  the  Maccabees,  the  sec- 
tion which  was  read  every  sabbath  out-of  the  law  served  for 
their  first  lesson,  and  the  section  out  of  the  prophets  for  their 
second  lesson,  and  so  it  was  practised  in  the  time  of  the  Apos- 
tles. And  therefore,  when  Paul  entered  into  the  synagogue 
at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  it  is  said  that  <  he  stood  up  to  preach, 
after  the  reading  of  the  law  and  the  prophets ;'  that  is,  after 
the  reading  of  me  first  lesson  out  of  the  law,  and  the  second 
lesson  out  of  the  prophets.  And  in  that  very  sermon  which 
he  then  preached,  he  tells  them,  <  that  the  prophets  were  read 
at  Jerusalem  every  sabbath-day,*  that  is,  in  those  lessons  which 
were  taken  out  of  the  prophets.  These  sections  were  divided 
into  verses,  which  the  Jews  call  pesuhim.  They  are  marked 
out  in  the  Hebrew  bibles  by  two  great  points  at  the  end  of 
them,  called  from  hence  soph^asuk^  i.e.  tne  end  of  the  verse. 
If  Ezra  himself  was  not  the  author  of  this  division  (as  most 
say,)  it  was  not  long  after  him  that  it  was  introduced ;  for  cer- 
tamly  it  is  very  ancient.  It  is  most  likely  it  was  invented  for 
the  sake  of  the  Targumists  or  Chaldee  interpreters.  For, 
after  the  Hebrew  language  had  ceased  to  be  the  mother  tongue 
of  the  Jews,  and  the  Ghaldee  ctow  up  into  use  amongst  them 
instead  of  it,  (as  was  the  case  after  their  return  from  the.  Baby- 
lonish  captivity,)  their  usage  was,  that,  in  the  public  reading 
of  the  law  to  the  people,  it  was  read  to  them,  first  in  the  originEd 
•  Hebrew,  and  after  that  rendered  by  an  interpreter  into  the 
Ghaldee  language,  that  so  all  might  fully  understand  the 
same.  And  this  was  done  period  by  period ;  and  therefore, 
that  these  periods  might  be  the  better  diistinguished,  and  thb 
reader  more  certainly  know  how  much  to  read  at  every  in- 
terval, and  the  interpreter  how  much  to  interpret  at  every  in- 
terval, there  was  a  necessity  that  some  marks  should  be  in- 
vented for  their  direction  herein.  The  rule  given  in  their 
ancient  books  is,  that  in  the  law  the  reader  was  to  read  one 
verse,  and  then  the  interpreter  was  to  render  the  same  into 
the  Chaldee ;  but  that  in  the  prophets  the  reader  was  to  read 
hree  verses  together,  and  then  the  interpreter  to  render  the 
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tame  three  veTses  into  Ckaidee  in  the  same  manner ;  which 

manifestly  proves  that  the  division  of  the  Scriptures  into  verses 
must  be  as  ancient  as  the  way  of  interpreting  them  into  the 
Chaldee  language  in  their  synagogues ;  which  was  from  the 
very  time  that  synagogues  were  erected,  and  the  scriptures 
publicly  read  in  them  aAer  the  Babylonish  captivity." 

The  division  into  verses  was  common  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  it  may  have  been  adopted  from  them  by  the 
Jews  after  the  times  of  Ezra.  The  present  division  of  the 
Psalms  is  obviously  of  ancient  date :  for  the  Apostles  observe 
it,  as  in  Acts  xiii.  13.  But  the  dividing  of  the  Scriptures  into 
chapters  is  a  modem  invention,  ascribed  to  Cardinal  Hugo  de 
Sancto  Caro,  who  died  about  ;1262.  He  wrote  a  commentary 
on  the  whole  Scriptures,  and  the  first  concordance  of  them 
adapted  for  the  Vulgate. 

Prideaux  adduces  strong  reasons  in  support  of  the  opinion 
that  the  whole  Scriptures  were  transcrined  by  Ezra  in  the 
Chaldee  character ;  '^  for  that  having  now  grown  wholly  into 
use  amons^  the  people  after  the  cabylonish  captivity,  he 
changed  tne  old  Hebrew  character  for  it,  which  hath  smce 
that  time  been  retained  only  by  the  Samaritans,  amone 
whom  it  is  preserved  even  to  this  day.  This  was  the  old 
Phenician  character,  from  which  the  Greeks  borrowed  theirs. 
And  the  old  Ionian  alphabet  bears  some  similitude  to  it,  as 
Scalier  shows  in  his  notes  upon  Eusebius's  Chronicon. 
In  this  Moses  and  the  prophets  recorded  the  sacred  oracles  of 
Grod,  and  in  this  the  finger  of  God  himself  wrote  the  ten  com- 
mandments in  the  two  tables  of  stone.  There  are  some,  I 
acknowledge,  who  strenuously  contend  for  the  antiquity  of  the 
present  Hebrew  letters,  as  if  tney,  and  none  other,  had  always 
been  the  sacred  character  in  which  the  holy  scriptures  were 
written ;  and  the  Samaritan  was  never  in  use  for  tnis  purpose 
hut  only  among  the  Samaritans,  who,  in  opposition  (say  they) 
to  the  Jews,  on  the  rise  of  that  enmity  which  was  lietween 
them,  wrote  out  the  law  of  Moses  (which  is  the  only  scripture 
they  receive)  in  this  character  difierent  from.  them.  Were 
we  to  judge  of  sacred  things  by  their  external  beauty,  we 
should  concur  with  this  opinion,  for  the  Chaldee  character  is 
one  of  the  beautif  ulest,  and  the  Samaritan  the  uncouthest,  and 
the  most  incapable  of  caligraphy  of  all  that  have  been  used 
among  the  different  nations  of  the  World.  But  the  opinion 
of  the  most  learned  men,  and  upon  good  s^rounds,  is  on  the 
other  side ;  for  there  are  many  old  Jewish  shekels  still  in 
being,  and  others  of  the  same  sort  are  frequently  dug  up  in 
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ladea,  -with  Ais  inBcriptioii  on  them  in  Samaritan  hCtefSi 
Jerusalem  Kedosha,  i  t,  Jerasalem  the  holy ;  which  inflcrip- 
tion  shows  that  the^  could  not  be  the  coin  either  of  the  Israel- 
ites of  the  Ten  Tribes,  or  of  the  Samaritans  who  afterwards 
succeeded  them  in  their  land  ;  for  neither  of  them  would  hare 
put  the  name  of  Jerusalem  upon  their  coin,  or  ever  have  called 
It  the  holy  city.  These  pieces  therefore  must' have  been  the 
coin  of  those  of  the  two  tribes  before  the  captivity ;  and  this 
proves  the  Samaritan  character  to  be  that  which  was  then  in 
use  among  thent  And  it  cannot  be  said  that  these  shekeb 
are  counterfeited  by  modem  hands,  for  Rabbi  Moses  Ben 
Nachman  teib  us  of  several  which  he  met  with  in  his  time 
which  had  this  inscription  upon  them  in  Samaritan  letters, 
who  lived  above  500  years  since.  And  therefore  it  must  fol- 
low that  the  present  Hebrew  character  was  introduced  among 
the  Jews  after  the  BabyloniBh  captivity:  and  the  general  tes- 
timony of  the  ancients  is,  that  it  was  Ezra  that  did  first  put 
the  holy  scriptures  into  it,  on  the  review  which  he  made  of 
them  on  his  coming  to  Jerusalem.  Eusebius,  in  his  Chroni- 
con,  tells  us  so,  and  St  Jerome  doth  the  same,  and  so  do  also 
both  the  Talmuds ;  and  the  generality  of  learned  men,  as 
well  among  the  Jews  as  Christians,  hold  to  this  opinion. 
Capellus  hath  written  a  tract  for  it,  and  Buxtorf,  the  son,  ano- 
ther against  it ;  they  who  shall  think  fit  to  read  them  will  see 
all  that  can  be  said  on  either  side :  but  I  think  the  argument 
which  is  brought  from  the  shekels  cannot  be  .answered." 

To  Ezra  was  also  ascribed  the  introduction  of  the  Hebrew 
points ;  but  the  learned  generally  regard  them  as  the  vrork 
of  comparatively  modem  Jews ;  and  that  they  are  of  no  other 
use  than  to  intiniate  the  sense  in  which  the  original  authon 
understood  the  Sacred  Writings.  It  is  remarluible  that  the 
Pentateuch  used  by  the  Jews  has  always  been  without  points, 
which  certainly  is  enough  to  excite  strong  suspicion  that  Uiey 
were  unknown  to  the  great  reformers  of  the  Jewish  nation. 

These  eminent  men,  one  of  the  most  prominent  charac^ 
teristics  of  wh,om  was  burning  zeal  for  the  law  of  Jehovah, 
doubtless  made  provision  for  the  difiusing  of  the  knowledge 
of  that  law.  And  nothing  was  more  essential  to  this  than  tSe 
multiplying  of  copies  x>f  it,  that  it  might  find  its  place  in  every 
£unily.  A  class  of  priests  appear  to  have  always  existed  in 
the  nation.  These  were  denominated  Scribes,  and  must  have 
been  numerous  almost  at  all  times ;  for  various  duties  wore 
miposed  on  them.  Some  of  them  were  secretaries  to  the 
and  great  men,  and  othen  were  employed  in  the  fimoft- 
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don  imd  care  of  tlie  geiieaJitfi«i  of  the  fcmfliea,  and  tho 
eaumeraiioii  of  aU  Mia  men  aboTc  twenty,  and  under  aity 
years  dd,  who  w<ere  liable  to  be  called  to  serve  in  the  army. 
Others,  besides  being  appointed  to  guard  the  purity,  and  sup- 
ply copies  of  the  sacred  writings,  were  expected  to  exphun 
their  meaning  to  the  people  The  Scribto  are  often  men^ 
doned  from  %&  times  of  the  Judees  to  the  last  a^  of  the  Jews. 
Among  these  of  thqm  wholly  devoted  to  religious  affiiirs  m 
the  time  of  the  re-establiahment  of  the  nation,  Ezra  was  evi- 
dently the  most  esteemed  and  honoured.  This  class  greatly 
increased  in  his  day,  or  soon  after,  under  the  name  of  Maso- 
jites.  This  name,  most  probably,  belongs  to  a  future  age ; 
for  it  is  derived  from  Masorah,  which  signifies  ^.tradition ;" 
and  indicates  that  those  to  whom  it  was  appropriated,  were 
die  zealous  advocates^  aud  defenders  of  the  tradidonary  reli- 
gious opinions  of  die  fiithecs.  In  this  trait  of  character,  they 
had  no  resmnblance  to  Ezra  and  his  companions ;  for  in  the 
record  of  their  principles  or  practices  we  have  the  clearest 
proof  that  they  were,  in  religion,  exclusively  guided  by  the 
reveladons  written  by  Moses  and  the  prophets.  In  opposition, 
however,  to  this  unocwbted  fact^  the  Ibsorites  pretended  to 
believe,  and  strenuously  maintained,  that  Ezra  not  only  had 
restored  the  law  of  Moses,  which  diey  said  had  been  lost  dur- 
ing the  .captivity,  but  that  he  had  also  restored  die  true  inter- 
pretadoDS  of  the  law.  And  that  these  might  be  implicidy 
receive  by  all^  they  insisted  that  Qod  had  delivered  tnem  to 
Moses,  at  tne  same  dme  that  Ae  law  itself  was  communicated 
to  him  in  Mount  Sinai  These  interpretations,  conve3red,  as 
their  authors  said,  down  from  generation  to  generation,  con- 
stitute the  traditions,  which  for  many  affes.  Save  been  more 
reverenced  by  the  Jews  dian  the  inspired  writings. 

The  Jewish  traditions  were,  perhaps,  c-omparadvely  few  at 
first ;  but  they  were  so  exceedingly  augmented  in  successive 
ages,  that  the  teachers  called  in  the  New  Testament  scribes, 
lawyers,  rabbis,  masters  or  doctors,  judged  it  expedient  about 
A.  D.  105,  to  collect  them  in-  a  work,  named  the  Mishna,  or 
Oral  Law.  On  this  work  was  written  many  commentaries ; 
the  principal  of  which  are  known  under  the  name  Tahnuds, 
or  Gemera,  which  denotes  perfection.  There  are  two  Tal- 
muds ;  one  written  in  Judea,  about  a.  d.  300,  and  the  other 
in  Babylon,  a.  d.  500.  Than  these  no  wwrk  contains  more 
striking  evidence  of  the  delusion  and  pride  c^  human  intel- 
lect Having  renounced  belief  in  the  pure  doctrines  and  pre- 
f»pB  of  the  8acr«d  Scripture^  the  authors  and  their  meotally 
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blinded  disciples,  regard  as  Dinne  truth  the  most  absurd  and 
incredible  opinions ;  a  curious  review  of  which  may  be  seen 
in  '<  The  Traditions  of  the  Jews,"  published  in  1742,  by 
J.  Peter  Slehelin,  London.  Nothing  has  assuredly  more 
concealed  from  mankind,  the  excellence  of  the  true  religion, 
or  alienated  their  minds  from  its  Divine  Author  and  Objoct, 
than  the  demand  on  his  worshippers  to  believe  doctrines,  and 
sacredly  to  observe  ceremonies,  merely  sanctioned  by  human 
authority  or  antiquity.  And  nothing  has  been  a  more  pro- 
ductive cause  of  the  divisions  and  animosities,  strifes,  conten- 
tions, revilings  and  murders,  which  have  disgraced  and  ruined 
the  communities  who  have  avowed  themselves  the  wor- 
shippers of  the  True  God,  the  Qod  of  love,  of  order,  of  holi- 
ness, and  of  peace. 

An  instructive  illustration  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  Phari- 
sees, the  first  known  and  the  most  influential  recognized  sect 
d  the  Jews.  Enough  is  recorded  of  them  to  show  that  they 
took  their  rise  among  the  Masorites,  whom  they,  perhaps, 
rivalled,  and  at  length  far  exceeded,  in  their  zeal  for  tne  tradi- 
tions of  the  elders.  The  appellation  was  apparently  limited 
to  a  class  of  religious  teachers,  whose  disciples  embraced, 
almost  all  who  pretended  to  fervent  devotion ;  see  the  article 
Pharisees  in  the  Biblical  Pocket  Dictionary.  Many  have 
supposed  that  ihej  orifi^inated  in  the  introduction  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  Stoicks,  because  they  admitted  with  that  philo- 
sophical sect,  that  all  things  were  decreed  by  Grod.  This 
doctrine,  which  is  often  called  fate,  if  correctly  understood, 
was  common  amonsf  the  Jews  in  all  ages.  The  most  pious 
acknowledged  God  m  all  thinffs ;  and  while  they  repudiated 
the  idea  tlmt  God  was  the  au£or  of  any  moral  evil,  directly 
or  indirectly,  the^  firmly  believed  that  every  being  owed  its 
existence,  capacities,  and  continuance  to  Him,  and  that  he 
permitted  nothing  to  be  thought  or  done,  but  what  he  would 
render  subservient  to  accom^ish  his  purposes.  Thus  ^ey 
viewed  all  things  of  Gkxl ;  he  was  not  only  the  universal 
Creator,  but  also  the  superintender  of  all  his  works,  perform- 
ing in  heaven  and  eartn,  and  }he  invisible  state,  whatsoever 
he  pleased.  Nor  were  any  of  the  other  doctrines  peculiar  to 
the  Pharisees  borrowed  from  learned  pagans.  They  were 
the  truths  of  revelation,  either  disguised  or  perverted.  Thus 
they  taught  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  ana  the  resurrection 
and  eternal  duration  of  the  transformed  body ;  the  future  re* 
wards  of  the  ric^hteous,  and  future  eternal  punishment  of  the 
wicked ;  and  that  good  and  bad  angels  existed  \  the  former 
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lamifllering  finrOod  on  eaitli,aiid  thehtterimdeT  their 
Satan  or  Beelzebub,  decemng  or  inflicting  evil  on  man  in  the 

Sesent  world.  It  seems  also,  nrobable,  mat  they  believed  in* 
e  transmigration  of  souls,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  their  pass- 
ing from  one  human  body  into  another.  This  opinion  was, 
however,  much  more  ancient  than  the  Grecian  or  Roman 
philosophers;  it  was  prevalent  among  the  ancient  Egyptians 
and  Asiatics. 

No  doctrine  was  more  dear  to  the  Pharisees,  or  had  more 
influence  on  dieir  life,  than  that  God  had  pledged  himsdf  to 
accept^  protect,  bless  with  special  &YOur  in  this  life,  and  eter- 
nally  exalt  the  Jews,  on  account  of  AbrahamV  excellence,  if 
they  carefully  observed  the  law  and  the  traditions.  They  be- 
lieved that  he  hated  every  other  people,  and  purposed  to  re-' 
4uce  them  to  a  stale  of  slavery  under  them,  when  Messiah 
appeared  and  ascended  the  throne  of  David  his  &ther.  They 
■extended  ceremonial  washing  &r  beyond  the  laws  of  Moses, 
and  dechured  the  neglect  of  the  most  unmeaning  of  them,  such 
as  the  washing  of  hands  before  meals,  a  crime  eoually  great 
as  fornication,  and  worthy  of  death.  They  refusea  to  eat  with 
Gentiles  or  any  who  adhered  not  to  the  traditions.  They  as- 
sumed the  appearance  of  extreme  gravity  and  devotion,  mak- 
ing broad  their  phylacteries,  fasting  twice  a  week,  praying 
frequently  in  public  places,  and  ostentatiously  supplymg  the 
wants  of  the  poor.  * 

A  few  of  them  were  distinguished  by  integrity,  stead&stly 
obeying  the  Jaws  of  justice,,  truth,  and  purity  j  according  to 
the  letter  of  the  law.  as  interpreted  by  the  traditions,  they  were 
^  blameleea."  But  tne  leaders  of  the  sect  were  generally  desti- 
iute  of  moral  principle,  and  unmoved  by  the  aictates  of  con- 
science. Their  ambition^  thirst  for  applause,  covetousness, 
and  sensual  habits  and  pursuits,  were  unbounded,  except  by 
whatever  was  necessary  to  prevent  the  multitude  from  detect*^ 
inff  their  real  character ;  for  they  omitted  nothing  that  was 
calculated  to  induce  all  ranks  to  venerate  them  for  piety  and 
seal  towards  God,  and  to  confide  in  them  as  the  only  safe 
guides  in  religion  and  the  afl&irs  of  life.  To  augment  their 
authority  and  power,  they  laboured  and  travelled  to  dissemi- 
nate their  opinions,  they  compassed  sea  and  land  to  make 
proselytes  who,  might  l>e  prepared  to  execute  any  scheme, 
nowever  immoral  or  atrocious,  which  they  conceived  would 
advance  their  worldly  interests  or  jrratify  their  malignant  and 
licentious  desires  and  appetites.  They  indeed  claimed  to  be 
the  legitimate  successors  of  the  holy  prophets ;  their  fathers 
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biMt  kOM  thaift,  iNit  thrfr  moboMiBto  they  6« 
and  proAiaely  oniamoited. 

Nothing  Badsfied  these  tabbioB  short  of  completely  ensbTuiff 
the  minds  of  the  mukitnde.  To  effect  this  tney  underminea 
the  aathority  of  the  Scriptures^  and  exalted  thear  own  as  that 
akme  which  was  iu&llihle.  Thus,  like  the  corrupt  Christian 
teachers  of  hter  centuries  they  miiintained  that  the  written 
law  could  not  be  understood  without  the  Mishna,  or  traditions 
of  the  church  The  spirit  of  the  pharisees  pervades  the  Tal- 
muds  and  their  expositors.  The  oral  and  written  laws,  re- 
marks a  rabbi,  *^  depended  on  each  other  like  two  twins  of  a 
roe.  And  to  him  who  separateth  the  one  from  the  other,  are 
directed  the  words,  <  A  whisperer  separateth  chief  friends.' 
He  is  as  one  that  hath  no  God."  Otheis  thus  write:  <^  To 
study  the  Scriptures  is  neither  virtue  nor  vice.  It  is  something 
of  a  virtue  to  study  the  Mishna ;  hut  the  greatest  of  all  virtues 
is  the  study  of  the  Gemara.  The  Scripture  ia  like  water ; 
the  Mishna  like  wine ;  and  the  Gemara  spiced  wina  The 
words  of  the  scribes  are  more  delightful  than  those  of  the 
prophets.  You  must  believe  the  jud^e;  should  he  say  that  thy 
right  hand  is  the  left,  or  the  left  the  right  He  who  murmurs 
against  his  rabbi,  dodi  as  much  aa  he  who  murmurs  against 
God.  He  who  transffresses  the  precepts  of  one  learned  m  the 
law  is  worthy  of  death.  It  is  duty  to  respect  the  disciples  of 
the  wise,  but  much  more  their  instructions.  The  fear  due  to 
the  rabbins  is  equal  vrith  the  fear  of  God.  It  is  proper  for 
every  man  to  honour  his  &ther,  but  much  more  his  teacher; 
for  the  former  is  merely  the  instrument  of  bringing  him  into 
this  life,  while  the  latter  guides  him  to  the  life  hereafter,  which 
is  eternal  He  who  teaches  a  Talmud  ordinance  in  the  pres^ 
ence  of  his  instructor,  is  guilty  unto  deatL  Every  one  who 
partakes  of  a  feast  where  a  wise  man  is  present,  doth  as  much 
as  if  he  shared  in  the  presence  of  the  uivine  glory.  To  re- 
ceive the  disciple  of  a  rabbi  into  one's  house,  is  a  service  equal 
to  offering  daily  sacrifice ;  and  to  do  him  any  service,  or  suf- 
fer him  to  enjoy  and  use  your  ^x)d»,  is,  as  it  were,  to  be 
linked  to  the  Divine  glory." 
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CHAPTER  lY. 


«MTB  OF  *raB  PAGAN  WORLD  IN  THE  REIGN  OF 
ARTAXBRXES  LONGIHANUS. 


CfRxm  stands  in  the  syslem  of  prophecy  on  a  loftier  eminence 
dMUi  any  other  king,  if  we  except  good  Joeiah,  king  of  Judah : 
the  name  of  each  was  announced  hundreds  of  years  before  his 
l»rth,  by  Him  to  whom  all  thin^is  are  oyer  present  And  it 
is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  principal  work  performed  by  each 
is  described  by  the  prophetic  Spirit  with  a  particularity  which 
eecurs  yery  frequently  in  Divine  predictions,  1  Kings  zxii.  2 ; 
ba.  xliv.  27,  28 ;  xlv.  1 — 3.  Whether  we  can  peredve  it  or 
not,  doubtless  these  kings  discovered,  in  character  or  conduct, 
some  peculiar  ezeellence,  to  show  the  Divine  propriety  of  the 
ezchttive  honour  conferred  on  them.  No  king  of  the  chosen 
neo]de  exhibited  a  life  as  blameless,  or  a  reformation  as  per« 
wet,  as  did  Josiah.  We  can  speak  with  less  certainty  of  the 
character  and  deeds  of  Cyrus.  But  in  two  things,  and  these 
the  most  interesting  to  the  true  religion,  he  surpaased  all  the 
iormer  lanes  who  reigned  over  the  Pagan  world.  He  was 
the  ferst,  and  perhaps  the  last,  who,  without  any  apparent  ser- 
vice received  from  the  race  of  Jacob,  bestowed  on  them  the 
greatest  and  most  valuable  favours,  which  sovereign,  ample, 
and  uncontrolled  power,  and  overflowing  wealth,  can  com- 
mand. He  generously  and  spontaneously  liberated  them  from 
davery, — ^restored  them  to  their  land, — and,  from  his  treasures 
of  state,  for  which,  as  a  despotic  monarch,  he  was  responsible 
to  no  man,  he  supplied  thjBm  with  means  to  rebuild  their  city 
and  re-establish  their  rebgion.  But  his  exaltation  had^  we 
conceive,  a  still  more  extensive  influence  on  the  true  religion ; 
for  he  was  the  first  of  a  succession  of  Pagan  soveroi^  who 
exposed  idol-worship  and  idols  to  the  scorn  and  derision  of 
the  human  raca 

Cyrus  ajmears  to  have  been  the  first  conqueror  who  laid 
Ae  basis  of  tnat  political  connexion  between  Asia  and  Europe, 
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which  eventually  produced,  or  was  followed  by,  exceedingly 

great  and  permanent  changes  in  the  principles  and  conduct 
of  mankind.  The  only  Europeans  probably  known  to  the 
Asiatics  were  Greeks ;  and  for  them  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
entertained  much  respect.  They,  however,  soon  learned  to 
admire  and  fear  them.  The  Grecian  race  had  been  for  a 
number  of  aces  rising  in  rank  among  the  nations.  ColonieB 
from  Egypt  had  early  brought  into  Greece  the  learning,  arts, 
and  religion  of  their  native  country ;  and  several  of  the  most 
talented  Greeks,  by  persevering  investigation  of  the  state  of 
knowledge  in  Egypt,  and  other  countries  which  they  visited, 
enriched  their  mindis ;  and,  on  returning  to  their  own  country, 
successfully  laboured  to  advance  its  civilization.  Even  be- 
fore the  a^e  of  Cyrus,  the  Grecian  race  had  filled  Greece 
Proper,  and  established  large  and  prosperous  colonies  along 
the  coast  of  the  iE^ean  sea  in  Asia  Minor,  and  towards  Thrace, 
on  the  Italian  coast,  south-east  from  Rome,  and  in  Sicily.  The 
cHrincipal  kingdom  in  Western  Asia  at  this  period  appears  to 
have  Deen  Lydia,  whose  capital  was  the  magnificent  Sardis, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Timolus,  in  Asia  Minor.  Its 
reigning  soverdgn,  OroBSus,  celebrated  for  his  immense  wealth, 
had  formed  an  fiance  with  Babylon,  whose  king,  Nabona- 
dius,  or  Labynatus,  instead  of  defending  his  throne  against 
Gyrus,  fied  to  Sardis,  and  persuaded  Crcesus  to  raise  a  vast 
army  to  subdue  the  Persians  He  collected  at  Thymbra,  a 
city  not  far  from  Sardis,  more  than  four  hundred  thousand 
men,  consisting  of  Egyptians,  Thracians,  Greeks,  and  natives 
of  all  the  nations  of  Asia  Minor,  who  were  his  allies.  Cyrut 
quickly  led  his  army  to  Thymbra,  obtained  a  complete  victory, 
and  Crossus  was  among  the  captives ;  but  he  was  liberated  by 
the  generous  conqueror,  on  condition  of  becoming  a  tributary 
king  to  Persia.  From  this  time  many  Greeks  served  in  the 
Persian  armies,  and  were  acknowledged  to  excel  in  war  all 
their  companions  in  arms.  ^'  Cyrus,  after  the  conquest  of 
Lydia,  continued  in  Lesser  Asia  till  he  had  subdued  the 
several  nations  inhabiting  that  great  continent,  from  the 
.^ESgean  sea  to  the  Euphrates.  From  thence  he  marched  into 
Syria  and  Arabia,  and  having  reduced  those  nations  likewise 
into  subjection,  he  again  entered  Assyria,  and  marched  towards 
Babylon,  the  only  city  in  the  East  that  now  held  out  a^jainst 
him ;  the  king  Labynatus,  having  blocked  himself  up  in  the 
capital.  Cyrus,  however,  by  perseverance,  after  a  vigorous 
siege  of  two  years,  surmounted  all  difiiculties,  and  became 
master  of  the  king^m,  &  o.  538.    The  taking  of  Babyhyn 
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Ijut  an  end  to  the  Babylonian  empire,  and  folfiUed  the  predic*- 
tions  which  the  propnets  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Daniel,  had 
uttered  against  that  proud  metropolis."  The  siege  and  cap- 
tare  of  tins  great  city  are  thus  described  by  Keith. — ^  Baby* 
Ion  had  been  the  luunmer  of  the  whole  earth,  by  ^vhich  na- 
tions were  broken  in  pieces,  and  kingdoms  destroyed.  Ita 
mic'hty  men  carried  the  terror  of  their  arms  to  distant  regions, 
and  led  nations  captire.  But  they  were  'dismayed,'  accord- 
ing to  the  word  of  the  God  of  Israel,  whenever  the  nations 
which  he  had  stirred  up  against  them  stood  in  array  before 
their  walls.  Their  timidity,  so  clearly  predicted,  waa  the  ex* 
press  complaint  and  accusation  of  theu  enemies,  who  in  vain 
attempted  to  provoke  them  to  the  contest  Gyrus  challenged 
their  monarch  to  single  combat,  but  in  vain;  for  ^the  hands 
of  the  king  of  Babylon  waxed  feeble.'  Courage  had  departed 
from  both  prince  and  people ;  and  none  attempted  to  save 
their  country  from  spoliation,  or  to  chase  the  asnilants  from 
their  gates.  They  aaUied  not  forth  against  the  invaders  and 
besiegers,  nor  did  they  attempt  to  disjoin  and  disperse  them, 
even  when  drawn  all  around  their  walls,  and  comparatively 
weak  along  the  extended  line.  Every  gate  was  still  shut; 
and  '  they  remained  in  their  holds.'  Being  as  unable  to  rouse 
their  courage,  even  by  a  close  blockade,  and  to  bring  them  to 
the  field,  as  to  scale  or  break  down  any  portion  of  their 
stupendous  waUs,  or  to  force  their  gates  of  solid  brass,  Ojtub 
reasoned  that  the  neater  that  was  their  number,  the  more 
easily  would  ^ey  oe  starved  into  surrender,  and  yield  to 
famine,  since  they  would  not  contend  with  arms  n<jr  come 
forth  to  fight  And  hence  arose,  for  the  space  of  two  years, 
his  only  hope  of  eventual  success.  So  dispirited  became  its 
people,  that  Babylon,  which  had  made  the  world  as  a  wilder- 
ness, was  long,  unresistingly  a  beleaguered  town.  But,  pos- 
sessed of  many  fertile  fields,  and  provisions  for  twenty  years, 
which  in  their  timid  caution  they  had  plentifully  stored,  thev 
derided  Cyrus  from  their  impregnable  walls,  within  whicn 
they  remained.  Their  profligacy,  their  wickedness,  and  felse 
confidence  were  unabated ;  they  continued  to  live  carelessly 
in  pleasures,  but  their  might  did.  not  return ;  and  Babylon  the 
great,  unlike  to  niany  a  small  fortress  and  unwalled  town, 
made  not  one  efibrt  to  regain  its  freedom  or  to  be  rid  of  the 
foe.  Much  time  having  been  lost,  and  no  progress  having 
been  made  in  the  siege,  the  anxiety  of  Cynis  was  strongly 
excited,  and  he  was  reduced  to  ftreat  perplexity,  when  at  hst 
it  was  sug^fested  and  immediately  determined  on,  to  turn  the 
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Qoaaam  of  dw  Enphiates.  But  the  task  wm  not  an  oobj  oua 
The  n?er  wae  a  qua  iter  of  a  mile  broad,  and  tweWe  fiMt  deep ; 
and  in  the  opioion  of  one  of  the  counaeUon  of  Cyritt,  theeikjp 
was  fltroager  hj  the  river  than  hy  ita  walk*  Diligent  and 
laborious  preparation  was  made  (or  the  execution  iA  the 
•cheme,  yet  so  as  to  deceiTe  the  Pabylonians.  And  the  great 
trench,  ostensibly  formed  for  the  parpoos  of  blockade,  which 
for  the  time  it  efiectually  secured^  was  dag  around  the  walls 

00  every  side,  in  order  to  dmin  the  Euplmites,  and  to  leave 
lis  channel  a  straight  passage  into  the  city,  through  the  midst 
of  which  it  flowed,  cut,  in  the  words  of  Herodotus, '  If  the 
besieged  had  either  been  aware  oiih»  designs  of  Gyrus,  or  had 
discovered  the  project  hdSte  its  actual  accompliBDment,  they 
miffht  have  effected  the  total  destruction  of  their  troopSL  They 
had  only  to  secure  the  little  gates  which  led  to  the  river,  and 
to  man  the  embankment  on  either  side,  and  they  mi^ht  have 
enclosed  the  Persians  as  in  a  net  from  which  they  could  never 
have  escaped.'  Guarding  as  much  as  possibly  they  could 
against  such  a  catastrophe,  Cyrus  purposely  cnose,  for  the 
execution  of  his  pkn,  the  time  of  a  sreat  annual  Babylonish 
festival,  during  which,  according  to  Uieir  practice,  the  Baby- 
lonians drank  and  revelled  the  whole  night  And  while  the 
unoonscious  and  reckless  citizens  were  engi^ed  in  dancing 
and  merriment,  the  river  was  suddenly  turnea  into  the  lake, 
the  trench,  and  the  canals ;  and  the  watchful  Persians,  both 
foot  and  horse,  so  soon  as  the  snbsidinc*  of  the  water  permitted, 
eatered  by  its  channel,  and  were  followed  by  the  allies  in 
array,  on  the  dry  part  of  the  river.  '  I  will  ary  up  thy  sea, 
and  make  thy  springs  dry.     That  sayeth  to  the  deep  be  dry, 

1  will  dry  up  thy  rivers.'  One  detachment  was  placed  where 
the  river  first  enters  the  city,  and  another  where  it  leaves  it 
And  'one  post  did  run  to  meet  another,  and  one  messenger 
to  meet  another,  to  show  the  king  of  Babylon  that  his  city  is 
taken  at  the  end,  and  that  the  passages  are  shut'  *  Tney 
were  taken,'  says  Herodotus, '  by  surprise ;  and  such  is  the 
extent  of  the  city,  that,  as  the  inhabitants  themselves  affirm^ 
they  who  lived  in  die  extremities  were  made  prisoners  before 
any  alarm  was  communicated  to  the  centre  of  toe  place,'  where 
the  palace  slood.  Not  a  gate  of  the  city  wall  was  opened ; 
not  a  brick  of  it  had  follen.  But  a  'snare  was  laid  for  Baby- 
lea — it  was  taken,  and  it  was  not  aware  *  it  was  found  and 
also  caujrht,  for  it  had  sinned  against  the  Lord.  How  is  the 
praise  of  the  whole  earth  surpnsed !  For  thou  hast  trusted 
m  thy  wickedness,  and  thy  wisdoas,  and  thy  knowledge,  it 
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iuA  pwraarled  diee,  tlierefisre  flteU  evfl  coHie  iipon  thee^  and 
thoa  shalt  not  know  from  whence  it  rieeth,  and  mischief  sball 
come  upon  thee,  and  thou  ahelt  not  he  ahle  to  put  it  off^  ^tc-— 
None  snail  save  thee.'  <  In  their  heat  I  will  make  their  feasts, 
and  I  will  make  them  ditmken,  that  they  may  rejoice  and 
sleep  a  perpetual  sleepy  and  not  wake,  saith  the  Lord.  I  w^l 
bring  them  ddwn  like  lambs  to  the  ^aghter,  6tt.  I  will 
make  drunken  her  pniices  and  her  wise  men^  her  cantains 
and  her  ruleis,  and  her  mighty  men,  and  they  shall  stsep  a 
perpetual  sleep,'  ^.  Cyrus,  as  the  night  drew  on,  stimukted 
ids  assembled  troops  to  enter  the  city^  beeause  in  that  night 
of  general  revel  within  the  wails,  many  of  them  were  asl^p, 
many  drunk,  and  concision  universally  prevailed.  On  pass- 
ingy  without  obstruction  or  hinderance,  into  the  city,  the  Per- 
aians,  slaying  seme,  putting  otbeis  to  flight,  and  joining  with 
the  revellers  as  if  slatighter  had  been  merriment,  hastened  by 
Ji^e  shortest  way  to  the  palace,  and  reached  it  ere  yet  a  mes- 
senger had  told  the  kmg  that  his  city  was  taken.  The  gates 
i^the  palace,  which  were  strongly  fortified,  were  shut  The 
guards  stationed  before  them  were  drinking  beside  a  blazing 
tight,  when  the  Persians  rushed  impetuously  upon  them.  The 
louder  and  altered  clamour^  no  longer  joyous,  caught  the  eai 
of  the  inmates  of  the  palace,  and  the  bright  light  showed  them 
the  work  of  destructicm,  without  revealing  its  causa  And 
not  aware  of  the  presence  of  an  enemy  in  the  midst  of  Baby- 
Ion,  the  king  himself,  (who,  as  every  Christian  knows,  hso 
been  roused  from  his  revelry  by  the  hand-writing  on  the 
wall,)  excited  by  the  warlike  tumult  at  the  gates,  commanded 
those  within  to  examine  from  whence  it  arose ;  and  according 
to  the  same  word,  by  which  <  the  ^es'  Pleading  from  the 
river  to  the  city) '  were  not  shut,  the  loms  of  kings  were  loosed 
to  open  before  Cyrus  the  two-leaved  gates.'  At  the  first  sight 
of  the  opened  gates  of  the  palace  of  Babylon,  the  eager  Per- 
sians sprang  in.  '  The  king  of  Babyicm  heard  the  report  of 
them — anguish  took  hold  of  him,' — he  and  all  who  were 
about  him  perilled :  God  had  numbered  his  kingdom  and 
finished  it:  it  was  divided  and  ^ven  to  the  IMedes  and  Pm- 
sians:  the  lives  of  the  Babylonian  princes,  and  lords,  and 
rulers,  and  eaptains,  closed  with  that  night's  festival:  the 
drunken  slept  a  perpetual  sleep,  and  did  not  wake.  <  Her 
3roang  men  shall  fiill  in  the  $treei$^  and  lOl  her  men  of  war 
shall  bo  cut  off  in  that  day.'  Cyrus  sent  tioops  of  hoiae 
throughout  the  streets,  with  orders  to  sky  all  who  were  found 
there.    And  he  commanded  proclamation  to  be  made^  in  the 
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'8]rmn  language,  that  all  who  were  in  the  houses  ahoold  re- 
main within  *  and  that,  if  any  were  found  abroad,  he  should 
be  killed.  These  orders  were  obeyed.  ^  They  sluJl  wander 
erery  man  to  his  quarter.' — ^  I  will  fill  thee  with  men  as  with 
eBteq>ilIars.'  Not  only  did  the  Persian  army  enter  with  ease 
as  caterpillars,  together  with  all  the  nations  that  had  come  up 

Xinst  Babylon,  out  they  seemed  also  as  numerous.  Cyrus, 
r  the  capture  of  the  city,  made  a  great  display  of  bis  cavalry 
in  the  presence  of  the  Babylonians,  and  in  the  midst  of  Baby 
Ion.  Four  thousand  guards  stood  before  the  palace  gates, 
and  two  thousand  on  each  side.  These  advanced  as  Cyrus 
approached ;  two  thousand  spearmen  followed  them.  These 
were  succeeded  by  four  square  masses  of  Persian  cavalry, 
each  consisting  of  ten  thousand  men ;  and  to  these  again  were 
added,  in  their  order,  the  Median,  Armenian,  Hyrcanian, 
Caducian,  and  Sacian  horsemen, — ^'all,'  as  before,  'riding 
upon  horses,  every  man  in  array,'— with  line^  of  chariol|^ 
four  abreast,  concluding  the  tram  of  the  numerous  hosts. 
Cyrus  afterwards  reviewed,  at  Babylon,  the  whole  of  his 
army,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  horse, 
two  thousand  clmriolB,  and  six  hundred  thousand  foot  Baby- 
lon, which  was  taken  when  not  aware,  and  within  whose 
walls  no  enemy,  except  a  captive,  had  been  ever  seen,  was 
also  '  filled  with  men  as  witn  caterpillars,'  as  if  there  had 
not  been  a  wall  around  it — The  Scriptures  do  not  relate  the 
manner  in  which  Babylon  was  taken,  nor  do  they  ever  allude 
to  the  exact  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies ;  but  there  is,  in  every 
particular,  a  strict  coincidence  between  the  predictions  of  the 

5rophets  and  the  historical  narratives  both  of  Herodotus  and 
Lenophon." 

CvTus.  having  conquered  Babylon,  as  the  captain  of  the 
combinea  armies  of  the  Persians  and  Medes,  generouslj  placed 
on  the  throne  lus  relation  Cyaxares,  or  Darius,  called  m  Scrip- 
ture Darius  the  Mede.  Cyrus  succeeded  him,  and  after  a 
prosperous  reign  of  seven  years,  left  an  immense  empire  to 
nis  son  Cambyses,  a  vain,  suspicious,  vindictive,  and  cruel 
prince,  whose  reign  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  his  conquest 
of  Egypt,  which  ne  did  not  long  sUrviva  Smerdis,  pretend- 
ing to  DO  a  son  of  Cambyses,  whom  he  had  privatdy  mm^ 
dered,  obtained  the  sceptre,  as  ^e  proper  heir,  for  a  few 
months.  The  impostor  was  detected ;  and  eight  nobles  freed 
die  empire  of  the  usnper,  by  putting  him  to  death.  One  of 
these,  Imown  in  history  under  the  name  of  Darius  Hystaspes, 
was  exalted  to  the  throne,  b.  o.  621,  and  the  others  becune 
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hk  hereditary  cooaseL  About  the  aerenteenth  jear  of  his 
reign  the  Greeks  in  lona  renounced  hia  authonhr,  and  the 
Athenians  sent  a  fleet  and  army  to  assist  them  in  their  efforts 
to  maintain  their  liberty.  The  united  army  captured  Sardis: 
A  soldier  undesignedly  raised  a  fire,  which  -rapidly  spread 
over  the  city,  and  wholly  consumed  it,  except  the  citadel. 
When  this  event  was  reported  to  Darius  he  was  filled  with 
indication  against  the  Greeks,  especially  the  Athenians  To 
conmrm  this  resentment,  he  ordered  one  of  his  servants  to  re- 
peat aloud  every  day,  at  the  hour  of  dinner,  ^  Remember  the 
Athenians."  Some  years  later  the  mighty  army  of  Persia  in- 
vaded Greece,  and  were  repelled  on  the  celebrated  field  of 
Marathon,  when  the  military  prowess  of  the  Grecians  aston- 
ished the  world.  Darius  probably  ascribed  the  disgrace  <^ 
his  army  to  the  incapacity  of  their  officers ;  and  he  resolved  to 
place  himself  at  their  head.  He,  however,  died  before  the 
preparations  for  the  new  invasion  of  Greece  were  completed. ' 
His  son  Xerxes  had  no  sooner  subdued  the  Egyptians,  who 
had  revolted,  than  he  determined  to  execute  the  purpose  of 
his  father.  To  insure  success,  he  entered  into  '<  an  alliance 
with  the  Carthaginians,  at  that  time  the  most  powerful  people 
of  the  West,  in  which  it  was  agreed,  that  whue  the  king  was 
to  invade  Greece  in  person,  with  all  the  force  of  Asia,  the 
Carthaginians,  with  three  hundred  thousand  men,  were  to  at- 
tack the  colonies  of  Greek  extractbn  in  Italy  and  Sicily." 
.  The  world  had  never  beheld  a  more  terrible  array  than  that 
exhibited  by  the  fleet  and  army  of  Xerxe&  The  latter,  on 
arriving  in  Thrace,  were  computed  at  ''one  million  and  seven 
hundrM  thousand  foot,  and  fdurscore  thousaiid  horse,  which, 
together  with  twenty  thousand  men  that  conducted  the  camels, 
and  took  care  of  the  baggage,  amounted  to  one  million  eight 
hundred  thousand  men :  the  former  consisted  of  twelve  hun- 
dred and  seven  large  ships,  and  tlvee  thousand  galleys  and 
transports ;  on  board  of  all  these  vessels  were  found  to  be  five 
handxed  seventeen  thousand  six  hundred  and  ten  men.  Afler 
he  had  entered  £urope,  the  nations  on  this  side  of  the  Helles^ 
pont  that  submitted  to  him,  added  to  his  landforces  three  hun- 
dred thousand  more,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty  ships  to 

i  his  fleet,  on  board  of  which  were  twenty-four  thousand  men  ; 

so  that  the  whole  number  of  his  forces,  when  he  arrived-  at 

['  Thermopylae,  including  servants,  enuchs,  women,  suttlers, 

and  other  people  of  that  sort,  amounted  to  near  five  million." 

The  noble  d^ence  and  glorious  triumph  of  Athens  and 

i  Lacedemon,  whom  aln^  all  the  other  states  of  Greece  lefi 
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to  contend  egfidnst  Penia  have  no  parallel  in  the  reeorda  rd 
the  world.  Leonidas,  king  of  Lacedemon,  with  his  three 
hundred  Spartans,  withstood  the  whole  power  of  Persia,  died 
in  die  contest,  ahd  obtained  undying  fiune.  The  Persian  fleet 
was  destroyed ;  the  army  melted  away,  and  the  vain  and 
proud  monarch  with  difficulty  esca^  the  yengeance  of  those 
whom  he  had  long  hated  and  despised. 

On  the  expulsion  of  his  army  from  the  soil  of  Greece  the 
Grecian  name  became  renowned  over  the  earth,  and  the  great 
king  trembled  on  his  throne.  Every  successive  effort  to  re- 
trieve his  honour  terminated  in  fresh  disasters.  And  he  who 
had  vainly  boasted  that  he  was  lord  of  the  earth  and  the 
ocean,  to  alleviate  the  anguish  of  prostrated  pride  and  disap- 

Sointeid  hopes,  surrendered  himself  to  the  low  gratifications 
erived  from  pompous  exhibitions  and  voluptuous  pleasures. 
While  he  slept,  the  chief  guardian  of  his  palace  deprived 
him  of  life,  b.  g.  456,  and,  after  muidering  the  heir,  placed 
the  youngest  son,  Artaxerxes,  on  the  throne.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  the  handsomest  man  of  the  empire ;  but  his  arms 
being  longer  than  common,  the  Greeks  usually  called  him 
Liongimanus. 

Instructed  by  his  father's  experience  and  his  own  observa- 
tion, he  very  soon  perceived  tnat  the  interests  of  the  empire 
required  him  to  study  the  arts  of  peace  rather  than  those  of 
war  and  conquest;  hence  he  sedulously  avoided  all  wars 
which  were  not  necessary  to  maintain  the  power  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  dominions.  To  escape  the  fetters  by  which 
Providence  had  ri vetted  the  Persian  kings  to  Asia,  they  had 
for  half  a  century  struggled  in  vain,  shed  the  blood  of  my- 
riads of  their  people,  exhausted  the  strength  of  the  empire, 
and  laid  waste  its  richest  provinces.  The  small  states  of 
Greece  formed  an  impenetrable  defence  to  Europe. 

Fully  convinced  of  this,  Artaxerxes  procured  peace  with 
these  states  by  acknowledging  their  independence,  their  right 
to  their  seas  and  islands,  and  gave  freedom  to  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  to  live  according  to  their  own  laws.  In  consequence 
of  this,  the  intercourse  between  Europe  and  Asia  on  the  one 
hand  rapidly  extended  j  and  the  lan^age,  civilization,  science, 
and  arts  of  Greece,  were  more  widely  difiused ;  and  on  the 
other  the  peculiar  principles,  customs,  and' manners  of  the 
Asiatics  became  more  accurately  and  generally  known  to  the 
Europeans;  and  many  of  the  worshippers  of  the  True  God, 
of  the  fire,  and  of  idols  of  gold,  silver,  wood,  and  stone,  ex- 
changed ideas,  while  they  a&ctionately  mixed  together  in  the 
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Annies,  ckies,  and  villages.  This  chaage  of  ciacmstaaees  -vras 
eertainly  in  fitvoUr  of  the  true  religion,  to  rays  of  liglit,  liow- 
ever  few  or  weak,  tend  to  dissipate  darkness. 

CouU  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  have  personally  inspected 
all  the  plans  secretly  devised,  and  the  acts  performed  in  his 
name,  the  vast  multitudes  under  his  government  would  have 
had  ample  reason  to  have  hailed  him  as  their  &ther ;  for  he 
was  ccnnprehensive  in  understanding,  deliberate  in  judgment, 
and  just  and  generous  in  his  dispositions  and  conduct  But 
when  we  refl^  on  the  geneml  cnaracter  of  the  principal  ser- 
vants of  despotic  governments,  especiaUy  among  nations  al- 
most wholly  destitute  of  the  first  prineipleiB  of  morals,  we  have 
xeason  to  believe  that  few  of  the  governors  of  his  provinces 
resembled  him.  And  though  not  altogether  irresponsi- 
ble, yet  they  possessed  sufiidency  of  power  to  prevent,  in 
general,  any  serious  complaint  of  their  injustice,  oppression, 
or  cruelty,  reaching  his  ears.  One  small  province  alone  was 
secure,  durin|;  ihe  greatest  part  of  his  long  reign,  from  many 
of  the  calamities  which  bartarous  rulers  very  possibly  inflicted 
on  the  empire.  Judea  was  £ivoured  with  many  native  rulers 
who  had  aspired  to  power,  and  most  diligently  and  fiuthlully 
exercised  it,  solely  to  protect  the  people,  and  promote  by 
every  means  which  they  could  command,  the  welfare  of  all 
ranki. 

This  some  ascribe  to  the  influence  i^  Esther  the  niece  of 
Mordecai  They  believe  that  Artaxerxes  was  named  W  ^ 
Jews  Ahasuerus ;  and,  by  conseqaence,  that  the  remarkable 
transactions  recorded  in  the  sacred  book  that  bears  hernamei 
transpired  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign.  But  not  a  few  refer 
these  to  the  rei^  of  his  fether  Xerxes.  All,  however,  i^free 
that  Ezra  received  his  commission  to  preside  oiver  his  own 
people  in  Jerusalem,  in  the  seventh  year  of  Artaxerxes :  and 
that  he  was  succeeded  by  Nehemiab,  in  the  twentiedi  year  of 
that  monarch,  during  the  whole  of  whose  subsequent  reign 
he  retained  his  (^ce,  and  survrved  him  a  nmnber  of  years. 

The  Old  Testament  was  evidently  completed  during  this 
kinff's  rei^ ;  and,  about  the  same  period,  Herodotus  the  firat 
proSme  historian  worthy  of  credit,  wrote  his  celebrated  work. 
Other  works  of  equal,  or  even  of  more  valoe,  may  have  beeb 
written  before  his  age;  but  none  of  them  have  descended  to 
us.  And  it  may  be  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  first  and 
best  fruits  of  the  great  and  astonishing  impulse  which  the  hu* 
man  mind  had  received,  at  a  comparatively  recent  period,  in 
Qreece  and  Asia,  and  which  was,  perhaps,  diffiised  /and  fek. 
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in  a  leas  or  a  greater  degree^  over  the  whole  of  the  thieii 
known  world  Fabulous  tradition  is  the  only  vehicle  which 
contains  any  notice  of  the  state  of  the  globe,  of  mankind,  their 
transactions,  and  the  events  which  a&cted  them,  previously 
to  the  writinffs  of  H^^otus.  All  remains  enveloped  by 
a  dark  cloud,  through  which  no  eye  can  distinctly  dis- 
cern the  light  of  truth.  Every  step  to  approach  it  occasions 
confusion  of  intellect,  doubt,  despair,  or  scepticism.  If  there 
be  one  fact  visible,  it  is,  that  mental  darkness  covered  the 
earth,  and  thick  moral  darkness  the  people ;  and  the  truth  of 
this  is  amply  illustrated,  and  incontrovertibly  confirmed,  by 
the  testimony  of  the  holy  oracles. 

Reckoning  from  the  death  of  Joseph,  in  Egyp^  to  the 
reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  we  have  a  period  of  about  eight 
hundred  years,  dunng  which  every  record,  divine  or  human, 
leads  us  to  believe  that  idolatry,  perfectly  constructed  into  a 
83rstem  of  religion,  was  established  in  all  nations,  and  con- 
formed to  by  every  individual,  without  suspicion,  or  at  least 
without  venturing  to  expieas  doubt  of  its  inutility  or  immoral 
and  mentally  degrading  tendency.  The  form  of  this  reli- 
ffion  was  radically  the  same  every  where,  although  aU  the 
idols  and  rites  were  not  precisely  similar  in  aspect  It  veas 
also,  in  every  case,  exclusively  adapted  to  gratify  the  senses, 
and  exclude  every  just  conception  of  the  universal  Creator, 
Sovereign,  and  Judge  of  the  universe.  The  inevitable  effect 
was,  that  mankind  lived  altogether  as  absolutely  irresponsible 
to  the  Supreme  and  Perfect  Being,  allnsufRcient  to  impart 
perfect  blessedness,  and  inflict  inconceivable  misery.  Such  a 
Qod  was  not  in  all  their  thoughts.  He  was  supplanted  by 
imaginary  beings  all  of  whom  were  extremely  imperfect; 
axid  not  a  few  of  those  deemed  most  worthy  of  adoration, 
were  flagrantly  wicked,  partial,  and  unrelenting.  The  state 
of  the  mind  or  affections,  and  general  conduct  of  mankind, 
were  scafcely  an  object  of  interest  to  any  idolater,  compared 
to  the  observances  oi  rites  to  which  no  spiritual  signification 
was  attached,  and  some  of  the  principal  of  which  were  most 
impure,  cruel,  and  sanguinary, — such  as  prostitution  of  fe- 
msdes,  endurance  of  personal  sufferings,  and  human  sacrifice. 
Thus  the  whole  system  waa  evidently  constructed  to  repress 
or  extirpate  moral  feeling,  and  to  permit  sensual  desires,  pas- 
sions, and  appetites  to  govern  man,  at  least,  without  any  dread 
of  displeasing  a  Being  who  had  any  claim  to  supreme  love, 
or  any  right  from  his  nature,  or  even  conduct,  to  regard  his 
YOtanes  with  aversion,  or  to  refuse  to  grant  his  &vour  when 
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die^  lu>noaTed  the  gods  of  their  country  by  obeervance  <d 
their  ritaal. 

While  morals  were  completely  separated  from  religion,  the 
parts  of  lis  ritaal  declared  indispensable  entirely  discounte- 
nanced the  exercise  of  the  intellectual  powers,  in  relation  to 
God  and  his  will,  and  subjected  the  worshippers  to  the  do 
minion  of  the  guardians  of  idolatry.  These  claimed  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  knowledge  of  the  will  of  the  gods,  and 
of  hdving  at  command  never-failing  means  to  obtain  this 
knowledge,  and  to  dispense  their  favours,  and  execute  their 
wrath  or  vengeance.  By  consequence,  every  man  who  pre- 
sumed not  to  despise  the  gods,  necessarily  limited  his  opi- 
nions on  every  subject  to  those  communicated  by  his  teach* 
ers,  and  his  actions  to  the  rules  which  they  chose  to  pre- 
•cribe.  The  multitude  being  thus  reduced  to  mental  as  well 
as  moral  slavery,  lived  and  acted  merely  to  advance  the  hon- 
our and  interests,  and  gratify  the  will  and  pleasure,  of  their 
religions  lords.  These,  in  every  nation,  comprised  all  to 
whom  the  government  of  the  nation  was  intrusted — kings, 
priests,  and  diviners,  who  monoplized  all  knowledge  and 
all  power.  The  king  was  always  nominally  the  head  or 
chief  of  all  the  officers  of  religion,  and  occasionally,  if  not 
frequently,  officially  performed  the  duties  of  high-priest 
Under  his  direction,  and  supported  with  all  political  and  civil 
power,  they  pretended  to  predict  future  events  by  divination, 
to  explain  prodigies,  interpret  dreams,  and  to  avert  evils,  or  to 
confer  benefits,  by  means  of  augury  and  incantations." 

In  some  cases,  as  in  Greece,  according^  as  civilization  ad- 
vanced, religion  was  so  far  separated  trom  j^licy,  that  its 
doctrines  and  ceremonies  were  mtrusted  to  priests ;  and  the 
instruction  of  the  laws,  and  the  regulation  of  the  manners,  to 

Sersons  celebrated  for  wisdom  and  patriotism;  these  were 
enominated, '  wise  men.'  But  the  former  always  were  ex- 
pected, and  indeed  bound  to  act  in  subserviency  to  the  latter, 
by  the  application  of  all  the  apparatus  of  idolatry,  to  retain 
the  people  in  slavery.  For  the  opinion  of  Strabo  was  univer- 
ndly  aomitted,  '<  that  it  was  not  possible  to  lead  a  promiscuous 
multitude  to  religion  and  virtue  by  philosophical  harangues : 
this  could  only  be  effected  by  the  aid  of  superstition,  by  pro- 
digies and  fables ;  the  thunderboh ;  the  «gis,  the  trident,  the 
spear,  torches,  and  smoke,  were  the  instruments  made  use  of 
by  the  founders,  and  supporters  of  states,  to  terrify  the  igno- 
rant vulgar  into  subjection."  And  that  this  method  might 
idways  succeed,  it  was  an  universal  and  unalterable  rule  to 
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peculiar  manner  of  maintaining  intercourse  with  them.  The 
principal  patrons  of  the  gods  were  all  accounted  wise :  and 
these  included  the  priests,  diviners,  and  others  initiated  into 
the  m3r8teries,  Blany  suppose  that  among  these  myateiieB 
were  included  correct  and  honourable  conceptions  of  the  onlv 
True  and  Living  God,  and  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  provi- 
dence. If  so,  can  we  imagine  any  depravity  of  mind,  or 
wickedness  of  conduct  more  dreadful  than  the  fact,  that 
the  most  intelligent  class  of  men  engaged,  on  oath,  to  retain 
thu  knowledge  to  thmnselves,  in  order  to  maintain  absolute 
authority  over  the  consciences  of  their  fellow-men,  and  treat 
them  as  the  beasts  of  the  field  7  That  they  were  jguilty  of 
the  latter  crimes,  no  one  will  deny ;  but  no  satisfactory  evi- 
dence has  been,  nor,  we  think,  can  be  adduced,  that  they  con- 
tinued  possessed  of  the  knowledge  of  the  True  God,  and 
secretly  adored  him.  The  metaphorical  or  alkflorical  phrase- 
ology employed  by  those  called  <  wise'  among  ue  heathen,  in 
their  representation  of  the  origin  of  all  things,  the  gods,  the 
heavens,  and  the  earth,  sufficiently  demonstrate  that  they  haa 
no  distinct,  defined,  and  determinate  ideas  of  the  one  all-per^ 
feet  or  all-sufficient  Deity.  Those  who  taught  notthat  all  thinfl 
were  eternal,  ascribed  their  orififin  to  a  principle  indescrib- 
able,  from  which  they  asserted  mat  every  thing  in  the  uni- 
verse issued, — ^gods,  man,  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  earth,  air, 
and  seas ;  and  to  which  all  these  things  would  ultimately  r»> 
turn.  This  principle  pervaded  every  being  and  thing,  con- 
sequently, every  thing  was  of  the  same  nature,  and,  in  the 
lapse  of  ages,  would  be  absorbed  by  the  principle  whence  it 
emanated.  This  principle,  originating  all  things,  has  cev* 
tainly  no  more  relation  to  the  Supreme  Being  tmin  any  fig* 
ment  of  the  mind  has  to  a  real  being  or  substance.  The 
common  sense  interpretation  of  this  opinion  is,  that  all  thingt 
proceeded  from  nothing,  and  would  ultimately  return  to  no- 
thing. It  is  therefore  obvious  that  nothing  remained  to  be 
objects  of  worship  except  the  gods,  which  the  wise  multi- 
plied past  numbering,  according  as  their  vain  iiiiaginatioiia 
or  their  worldly  interest  suggested ;  and  these  phantoms  of 
deluded  or  deludinff  minds  were  supported  by  a  vast  scheme 
ef  imposture,  which  unhappily  darkened  the  understanding, 
perverted  the  judgment,  ana  demoralised  the  affections  of  the 
numan  race  for  many  ages,  and  still  eidsts  in  some  great  na* 
tions,  subjecting  them  to  the  dominion  of  the  prince  of  dark* 
This  wielched  thraldom  may  be,  in  our  own  tima^  wife* 
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m  a  mitigated  degree^  in  Tartary,  India,  and  Bufmali) 
m  it  prsTailed  in  ancient  Babylon,  Syria,  Egypt,  Greece,  and 
Earepe ;  and  one  cannel,  without  a  degree  of  wonder  and 
melancholy,  sarvey  a  not  remote  approximation  to  it  in  Spain, 
Italy,  and  other  countries  whose  mhabitants  seem  little  dis- 
posed to  think  that  *'  light  is  sweet,  and  that  it  is  a  very  piep 
sant  thing  to  behold  the  Sun"  of  righteousness  and  truth. 

The  reign  of  idolatry  almost  wholly  limited  the  powers  of 
man  to  the  acquisition  of  the  arts  to  support  and  destroy  life. 
Persoiml  independence,  in  thought  or  action,  was  unknown. 
Nominally  the  will  of  the  sovereign  was  the  boundary  of 
freedom,  but  in  reality  the  will  of  the  wise,  or  the  priesthoods 
alone  swayed  the  human  race ;  for  monarcha  appear  to  have 
been  as  completely  their  slaves  as  the  people.  Very  few  of 
the  individuals  of  transcendent  talents  who  sat  on  the  thrones 
of  this  world  dared  to  command  and  control  the  wise.  No 
one  was  permitted  to  utter  a  thought  opposed  to  the  expressed 
opinion  of  the  arbitrators  of  knowledge ;  nor  could  any  om 
change  his  position  or  rank  in  society,  without  the  consent 
of  the  regulators  of  conduct.  Life  and  property  were  equelly 
insecure ;  for  the  will  of  the  despot,  or  of  his  servants  th<f 
wise,  disposed  of  both  as  they  pleased.  Notwithstanding  this 
tremendous  power  of  the  wme,  rational  freedom  was  as  littk 
enjoyed  by  themselves  as  by  the  multitude  whom  they  en* 
slaved ;  for  they  were  not,  by  the  unalterable  rules  of  their 
incorporation,  permitted  or  expected  to  add  one  thought,  dis- 
covery, or  art,  to  the  treasury  of  knowledge  conveyed  to  them 
by  their  predecessors.  And  as  the  preservation  of  that  trea* 
sure  depended  almost,  if  not  wholly,  on  the  oral  instruction 
or  traditions  of  the  wise,  its  value  would  doubtless  be  lessened, 
akhough  the  quantity  might  be  augmented,  every  successive 
generation.  Thus  the  world  exhibited  a  scene  unspeakably 
calamitous  and  terrific.  The  mind  of  the  human  race  was 
still  as  death,  while  their  passions  raged  with  the  fury  of  hell; 
and  their  habitations  were  "  full  of  horrid  cruelty." 

In  their  history,  according  to  our  apprehension,  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  Jews  was  an  event  of  the  deepest  interest.  ^  It 
originated  a  mighty  under-current  in  the  ocean  of  mind, 
which,  though  perhaps  not  detected,  yet  was  powerfully  feh  at 
the  extremity  of  its  shores,  especially  in  Central  and  Western 
Asia,  Greece,  Italy,  and  the  adjacent  regions.  The  men  of  < 
that  generation,  accustomed  to  the  overthrow  and  ruin  of  na 
dons,  might  possibly  perceive  nothing  very  uncommon  or  f* 
nafkablo  ia  the  conquest  and  dispersion  of  tile  Jews,  the  cor 
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'fla^ration  of  their  holy  tempU  and  city,  and  the  desolattoir  of 
their  favoured  laad.  But  let  any  candid  and  enlightened  mini 
reflect  on  the  nature  of  the  transactions  which  were  produced 
by  the  ministry  of  Daniel  and  his  companions,  and  on  the 
infinite  importance  of  the  subjects  specified  in  the  decrees 
proclaimed  by  the  orders  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  he  will 
not  hesitate  to  believe  that  they  were  consummately  fitted  to 
awaken  th6  human  mind,  to  a  new,  a  rational,  and  spiritual 
life.  The  absolute  supremacy,  self-existence,  and  ail-suffi- 
ciency of  the  one  God,  were  announced  in  the  plainest  and 
most  sublime  phraseology,  and  the  universal  acknowledge- 
ment of  those  great  and  eternal  truths  was  enforced  by  special 
arguments,  which  were  most  appropriate  to  command  tne  at- 
tention of  the  generation  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 
From  the  fact  that  the  authority  by  which  they  were  made 
known  was  treated  as  infallible,  and  the  power  by  which  they 
were  enforced  was  felt  to  be  irresistible,  and  the  least  expres- 
sion of  disregard  of  it  instant  and  inevitable  destruction,  no 
one  could  remain  unaffected  by  the  subjects  placed  before  him. 
He  might  secretly  hate  them,  but  his  thoughts  mus|  have 
been  fixed  on  them.  The  number  who,  by  these  means,  came, 
for  the  first  time,  to  know  the.  True  God,  no  one  can  telL  It 
may  be  that,  through  Divine  mercy,  many  became,  in  this 
sense,  Jews. 

Similar  remarks  are  suggested  by  the  transactions  of  Da- 
rius the  Mede,  the  Cyaxares  of  profane  history,  and  of  Cyrus, 
which  respected  the  Jevnsh  people.  But  we  proceed  to  notice 
the  first  recorded  public  expression  of  contempt  for  idols. 
Tradition  favours  tne  opinion  that  the  Persians,  unlike  all 
other  ancient  nations,  were  at  no  period  i^^worshipper8,  ac- 
cording to  the  definite  meaning  of  words.  However  ques- 
tionable this  may  be,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  principal 
men  among  them,  as  early  as  Cambyses,  had  become  image- 
worshippers,  and  had  thus  returned  to  the  first  stage  of  idola- 
try, when  the  Supreme  Being  was  adored  through  the  me- 
dium of  various  objects,  accounted  symbolical  representations 
of  hinL  It  is  only  on  this  supposition  that  one  can  believe 
in  the  power  of  that  king  to  persuade  his  army  to  rob  the 
temples  of  ^gyvf'^  &nd  destroy  them  and  the  various  idols  of 
that  country.  The  idob  of  Phenicia  and  of  other  kingdoms 
were  treated  with  like  indignity  by  future  Persian  kings. 

On  the  death  of  Cambyses,  the  throne  was  seized  by  Smer^ 
diB,  one  of  the  maffi,  or  wise  men.  It  is  probable  that  they 
were  suspected  or  Icoown  to  have  supported  his  usarpationj 
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for  they  were  all  massacred  at  his  death ;  and  this  tremen- 
dous yengeance  on  the  priesthood  may  have  afibrded  oppo^ 
tanity  to  Zoroaster  to  construct  and  estaUish  the  syst^n  of 
image-worship,  which  long  prevailed,  as  the  national  religion 
of  Persia.  Tradition  speaks  of  several  religious  leaders  or 
philosophers  of  thifs  name ;  he  who  is  believed  to  have  actu* 
ally  existed,  and  to  have  instituted  or  restored  the  worship  of 
the  sun  and  fire,  is  reported  to  have  flourished  in  the  reign 
of  Darius  Hystaspes,  who  succeeded  Smerdis.  The  idols  of 
every  country  were  usually  more  feared  than  despised  by 
conquerors :  m  so  much  that  they  deemed  it  necessary  for  the 
securing  or  conquered  countries  to  carry  the  idols  captive 
with  the  chief  iuhabitants.  Thdr  destruction  by  the  Persianf 
was  regarded  by  other  nations  with  horror,  ana  pronounced 
a  crime  unparalleled,  calling  for  the  most  terrible  venseance 
of  the  gods.  Scarcely,  however,  could  such  a  deed  have 
been  performed  in  the  presence  of  all  classes  of  the  commu- 
nis, without  rousing  the  thoughts  of  strong  reflecting  minds : 
ana  even  forcibly  impressing  on  their  hearts,  the  great  and 
overwhelming  truth,  tliat  the  idols  were  nothing,  and  were  of 
no  service  to  states,  except  to  deceive  and  delude  the  ignorant, 
flimple,  and  sensual. 

The  progressive,  and  it  may  be  imperceptible  and  invisible 
difibsion  <A  this  feeling  may  have  enabled  Artaxerxes  to  ad- 
vance more  easily  and  eflectually  than  he  could  otherwise 
have  done,  the  li^rty  of  the  Jews  to  worship  the  True  God 
publicly,  in  all  parts  of  his  empire.  In  past  ages,  whoever 
openly  renounced  idols  would  have  instantly  suffered  deatL 
Conquerors  were  missionaries  of  the  gods  whom  they  wor- 
shipped: Hence  Nineveh  is  denominated  '<  the  mistress  of 
witchcraft,  that  selleth  nations  through  her  whoredoms,  and 
fiimilies  or  tribes  through  her  crafts."  To  maintain  the  domi- 
nions acquired  by  the  sword  and  blood,  they  establish  idolatry, 
and  the  whole  system  of  divination,  which  invested  it  with 
power  to  undermine  the  jud^ent  and  brutalize  the  feelings 
which  elevate  inan  to  the  hignest  rank  in  the  visible  creation 
ofOod. 

Persecution  for  opinion  had  shown  itself  in  Asia  imme- 
dutely  after  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  Jews  were  un- 
derstood. It,  however,  was  not  witnessed  in  Greece  before  the 
reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  ;  for  it  was  then  that  inde- 
pendence of  thought  manifested  itself  in  Europe.  Anaxaeo- 
ras,  and  Socrates,  one  of  his  disciples,  who  fiur  surpassed  his 
master  in  reputation,  and,  it  is  not  doubted,  in  useful  talents 
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vnd  4ii9ntiJ  acquirements,  certamly  were  contemporarjr  wiHk 
AitaxeKxe«.  Anaxagoras  was  not  the  first  Grecian  who  in- 
▼estigatod  the  truth  of  received  opinions,  and  judged  for  him- 
9elfy  on  the  appearance  of  nature,  and  the  mental  powers  of 
mao ;  •  and  others,  perhaps,  had  discerned  the  system  of  decep- 
tKMi  which  universally  predominated.  But  no  one  before  him 
is  recorded  to  have  surmised,  ot  declared,  that  inanimated  sub- 
stances were  destitute  of  mind,  and  therefore  not  proper  ob- 
jects of  religious  worship;  because  that  creation  demonstrated 
that  its  Ai:2hor  must  poswss  an  infinitely  intelligent  mind. 
However  deficient  may  have  been  his  discernment  of  the  In- 
finite and  the  Eternal,  it  is  certain  that  it  led  him  to  ridicule 
the  diviners,  who  pretended  to  reveal  the  mind  of  the  gods  by 
the  phenomena  exhibited  by  dead  or  living  animals,  or  by  in- 
tercourse with  beings  which  only  existed  m  the  imagination 
of  their  devout  or  self-interested  votaries.  He  conceived  himr 
self  ^  born  to  contemplate  the  heavens,"  neglected  his  estate, 
and  assumed  the  ofiice  of  a  public  teacher  of  philosophy  io 
Athens.  The  profane  nature  of  his  instructions  routed  the 
mdignation  of  the  citizens.  He  was  accused  of  revfling  the 
gods  and  their  ministers,  and  condemned  to  death ;  but  afier 
an  imprisonment,  the  sentence  was,  through  the  great  influence 
and  exertions  of  his  celebrated  pupil  Pericles,  mitigated  into  a 
fine  and  banishment  He  passed  the  rest  of  his  days  in  Lamp^ 
8BCU8,  a  famous  city  on  the  Hellespont,  whence,  by  the  a^enc^ 
of  many  whom  he  instructed,  his  comparatively  rations  phir 
loeophy  was  very  extensively  disseminated  over  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor.  Diogenes  ApoHoniades,  succeeded  him  in  bis 
school  or  academy,  and  presuming  to  teach  the  same  truths^ 
was,  like  him,  compelled  to  save  his  life  by  flight 

Socrates  fkr  excelled  aQ  his  philosophical  predecessors,  by 
the  mode  of  study  which  he  recommended,  and  the  subjects 
which  he  communicated ;  and,  as  Mitford  remarks,  '<  his  life 
forma  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  Athens  and  of  man."  He 
had  acquired  juster  conceptions  than  his  learned  instructors 
of  the  Creator,  and  of  the  relative  and  social  duties  of  mankind : 
and  he  felt  his  personal  obli^tions  to  them  and  interest  in 
tham.  Probably  it  wa»  the  voice  of  hiis  conscience  or  judg- 
ment in  its  v^ry  imperfectly  enlightened  state,  that  he  meant 
by  the  divine  spirit  who,  ne  said,  constantly  attended  him. 
^  whose  vok^,  distinctly  heard,  never  expressly  commanded 
what  he  was  indisposed  to  do,  but  frequently  forbade  what  he 
had  intended."  He  was  the  first  in  Greece  who  had  ever 
•veo  proposed  to  aacactain  and  explain  the  principles  of  moralft 
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TIm  nde  of  conduct  tmiverBally  followed  in  his  time  was  that 
^Hnight  made  riglit"  Benevolence,  integrity,  justice,  or  other 
flkonu  excellencies,  were  scarcely  visible  in  any  class  of  society. 
The  learned  sought  fitme  or  uselhlnesB  by  investigating  nature 
or  perfecting  the  sciences  apart  from  morals  or  religion.  T  h  is 
•eene  provoked  the  displeasure  (^  Socrates,  and  he  resolveH  rr) 
devote  his  life  to  learn  and  teach  the  d oty  of  man  to  man.  ^^  H  < 
estimated  the  value  of  knowledge  by  its  utility,  and  recori)* 
mended  the  study  of  geometry,  astronomy,  and  other  sciences. 
only  so  far  as  they  aomit  of  a  practical  application  to  the  pur- 
poeea  of  human  life.  His  great  object,  in  all  his  conferences 
and  discourses,  was  to  lead  men  into  an  acquaintance  with 
themselves ;  to  convince  them  of  their  follies  and  vices ;  to  in- 
SfHre  them  with  the  love  of  virtue ;  and  to  furnish  them  with 
awful  moral  instructions.  Cicero  might,  therefore,  very  justly 
say  of  Socrates,  that  he  was  the  first  who  called  down  philo- 
sophy from  heaven  to  earth,  and  introduced  her  into  the  public 
walks  and  domestic  retirements  of  men,  that  she  might  instruct 
them  concerning  life  and  manners.  The  moral  lessons  which 
Socrates  taught,  he  himself  diligently  practised ;  whence  he 
excelled  other  philosophers  in  personal  merit,  no  less-than  in 
his  method  of  mstruction.  His  conduct  was  uniformly  such 
as  became  a  teacher  of  moral  wisdom."  His  views  oi  Deity 
and  the  homage  due  him  by  man  were  most  imperfect,  and  far 
from  harmonious;  for  while  he  seems  most  strongly  disposed 
to  recommend  him  as  alone  worthy  of  supreme  love  and  rever- 
ence, he  approved  by  word  and  deed  of  the  superstitions  which 
debased  the  human  race.  <^  To  unveil  the  nature  of  Deity  was 
not  among  his  pretensions.  He  only  insisted  on  the  perfect 
goodness  and  perfect  wisdom  of  the  Supreme  Qod,  the  creator 
of  all  things,  and  the  constant  superintendence  of  his  provi- 
dence over  the  affairs  of  men.  As  included  in  these,  he  held 
that  every  thing  done,  said,  or  merely  wished  by  men,  was 
known  to  the  Deity,  and  that  it  was  impossible  he  could  be 
pleased  with  evil.  The  unity  of  Qod,  thouffh  implied  in 
many  of  his  reported  discourses,  he  would  not  m  direct  tenns 
assert ;  rather  carefully  avoiding  to  dispute  the  existence  of  the 
multifarious  gods  acknowledged  in  Greece ;  but  he  strongly 
denied  the  weaknesses,  vices,  and  crimes  commonly  imputed 
to  them.  So  far,  however,  from  proposing  to  innoTate  in 
fbrnis  of  worship  and  religious  ceremonies,  so  various  in  the 
difierent  Grecian  states,  and  sources  of  more  doubt  and  con- 
tention than  any  other  circumstances  of  the  heathen  religion, 
he  held  that  men  could  not  in  these  matters  do  wrong,  if  they 
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fidlowBd  the  la^v  of  their  own  country  and  the  institudoBi 
of  their  forefathera  He  was  therefore  re^lar  in  aacrificea, 
both  upon  the  public  altars  and  in  his  family.  He  seems  to 
have  been  persuaded  that  the  DeitY>  by  various  signs,  re- 
vealed the  future  to  men,  in  oracles,  -dreams,  and  aU  the 
various  ways  usually  acknowledged  by  those  conversant  in 
the  reputed  science  of  augury.  ^  Where  the  wisdom  of  men 
cannot  avail/  he  said,  ^  we  should  endeavcKir  to  gain  infornub 
tlon  from  the  gods ;  who  will  not  refuse  intelligibie  signs  to 
those  to  whom  they  are  propitious.'  Accordingly,  he  con- 
sulted oracles  himself,  and  he  recommended  the  same  prac- 
tice to  others,  in  every  doubt  on  important  concema" 

Notwithstanding  his  conformity  to  the  religion  of  his  coun* 
try,  by  his  representation  of  the  pure  and  spiritual  nature  of 
its  gods,  and  his  persevering  disinterested  efibrts  to  reclaim 
the  people  from  vice  and  profligacy,  he  roused  the  envy  of 
the  public  teachers,  who  were  supported  by  their  scholars  and 
the  people,  by  condemning  their  opinions  and  practices.  He 
was  accused  of  blasphemy,  or  of  reviling  the  gods  of  Athens, 
proclaiming  new  gods,  and  corrupting  the  principal  youth,  by 
selecting  passages  from  Homer  to  enforce  anti-democratic 
principles.  Though  no  satis&ctory  proof  that  he  was  guilty 
of  the  crimes  of  which  he  was  accused  was  adduced,  thie 
clamour  of  the  people  caused  the  sentence  of  death  to  be 
passed  against  him.  Had  he  condescended  to  supplicate  the 
rulers  of  the  .city,  he  might  have  obtained  an  acquittal  or  miti- 
gation of  the  sentence ;  but  this  he  declared  was  unbecoming 
a  lover  of  the  truth — a  character  which,  as  we  shall  after- 
wards have  occasion  to  observe,  he  was  ambitious  to  exem- 
plify in  his  life  and  death.  Though  his  perception  of  Divine 
truth  was  obscure,  and  his  representation  of  it  still  more  im- 
perfect, yet  his  instructions  and  example  subverted  the  do- 
minion of  idolatry,  and  from  his  time  it  was  insufficient  to 
maintain  the  presumptuous  assumptions  of  its  chief  advocates 
to  direct  and  control  the  public  mind,  and  prevent  personal 
inquiry  after  truth.  Succeeding  philosophers,  however,  were 
either  satisfied  with  the  knowledge  of  Deity  which  he  had 
communicated  to  them,  or,  alarmed  by  his  fate,  declined  to  de- 
nounce idol-worship,  or  expose  the  deceptive  arts  of  its  minis- 
ters. He  left  no  writings,  but,  by  comparing  his  sentiments 
reported  by  those  of  his  friends  who  were  qualified  to  judge 
and  worthy  to  be  credited,  with  the  opinions  of  the  future 
philosophers  of  Greece  and  Asia,  it  is  certain  that  not  one  of 
them  entertained  moro  just  conceptions  of  the  Tme  and 
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Living  God,  the  spiritual  nature  of  roan,  and  the  invinUe 
state.  This  is  manifest  from  the  num'erous  works  of  Plato, 
the  most  celebrated  disciple  of  Socrates,  and  confessedly  the 
philosopher  who  was  most  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  re- 
ligion and.morals;  ^ 

This  ffreat  philosopher  taught  that  there  was  a  Supreme 
Being,  the  former  of  all  things ;  but  this  Being,  according  to 
him,  was  neither  the  only  eternal  existence,  nor  in  nature  pos- 
sessed of  immeasurable  perfection.  He  held  that  there  were 
two  eternal,  independent  causes *of  all  things;  God  and 
matter.  The  ktter  was  a  substance  without  form  or  quality, 
but  received  both  from  the  former.  Human  reasonings  are 
generally  inconsistent  and  contradictory,  and  Plato's  were 
not  an  exception.  He  speaks  of  nature  possessing  a  power 
capable  of  resisting  the  will  and  operation  of  Deity,  and  this 
he  regards  as  the  origin  and  necessary  continuance  of  evil  in 
the  universe.  ^  It  cannot  be  that  evil  be  destroyed,  for  there 
must  always  be  something  contrary  to  good.  God  wills,  as 
fiur  as  it  IS  possible,  every  thing  good,  and  nothing  evil." 
Plato  seems  still  further  to  assign  umits  to  the  perfection  of 
Deity,  by  the  assertion  that  He  formed  a  perfect  world,  ac- 
cordmg  to  eternal,  immutable  patterns.  What  ift  to  be  under- 
stood by  these  patterns  has  never  been  determined  by  the 
learned.  Some  consider  them  to  consist  of  conceptions  or 
ideas  etemaUy  existing  in  the  Divine  mind ;  and  others,  that 
they  mean  innumeraUe  real  beings,  subsisting  in  God,  and 
proceeding  from  him,  actually  distinct  from  him  and 
matter,  but  employed  by  him  to  form  sensible  things,  to  be 
contemplated  by.  rational  beings.  Thie  latter  opinion  is  ob- 
viously equivalent  to  the  emanations  from  God,  which  charac« 
terisea  tbe  vain  philosophy  of  the  wise  men  of  oriental  coun- 
tries. This  imagination  probably  originated  another  equally 
destitute  of  truth, — that  each  material  world  was  endued  with 
a  soul,  and,  like  the  matter  from  which  it  was  formed,  eternal. 
It  was  not  therefore  difficult  for  the  philosopher  to  believe 
that  the  soul  was  immortal,  ahhough  he  supposed  it  material, 
and  on  that  account  partaking  of  the  imperfection  and  evil 
belonging  to*  matter.  Hence  he  ascribes  the  evident  moral 
defects  of  the  human  race  to  the  manner  in  which  Qod 
originally  formed  the  universe,  and  particularly  to  an  act  of 
these  souJs  in  some  unknown  remote  period.  '*  God,"  says 
Plato,  ^<  separated  from  the  soul  of  the  world  inferior  souls, 
equal  in  number  to  the  stars,  and  assigned  to  each  its  proper 
celestial  abode ;  but  that  these  souls  (by  what  means,  or  fat 
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irhat  reaMm  dcMB  not  appear)  were  sent  down  to  the  eardi 
into  human  lK)diea,'as  into  a  sepulchre  or  prison.  He 
aacrihea  to  this  cauae  the  deprarity  and  misery  to  which  hu- 
man nature  is  liable :  and  maintains,  that  it  is  only  by  disen- 
gaging itself  from  all  animal  passions,  and  rising  above  sensi- 
ble objects  to  the  contemplation  of  the  world  of  intelligence 
that  the  soul  of  man  can  be  prepared  to  return  to  its  original 
habitation."  His  system  of  morals,  of  course,  contain^  no 
principle  tending  to  humble  man  in  the  presence  of  his  Grea^ 
lor,  nor  any  adequate  mfttive  to  reconcile  to  Gvod  a  haait 
alienated  from  the  holineis  of  his  nature  and  laws,  and  con- 
scious of  being  justly  exposed  to  his.  displeasure  and  v«ft- 
geance.  The  sum'  of  his  morality  was  uiat  ^  our  highest 
good  consists  in  the  contemplation  and  knowledge  of  the  first 
good,  which  is  Mind,  or  Grod.  All  those  things  which  are 
called  good  by  men,  are  in  reality  such  on]y  so  far  as  they 
are  derived  from  the  first  and  highest  good.  The  only 
power  in  human  nature  which  can  acquire  a  resdmblanoe  to 
the  Supreme  Qood,  is  reason.  The  minds  of  philosophers 
are  fraught  with  valuable  treasures ;  and,  after  the  death  of 
the  body,  they  shall  be  admitted  to  Divine  entertainments ;  so 
that,  whilst  w'ith  the  gods  they  are  employed  in  surveying  the 
fields  of  truth,  they  will  look  down  with  contempt  upon  the 
folly  of  those  who  are  contented  with  earthly  shadows. 
Qoodness  and  beauty  consist  in  the  knowledge  of  the  first  good 
and  the  first  fair.  That  only  what  is  becoming  is  good: 
therefore  virtue  is  to  be  pursued  for  its  own  sake ;  and,  be- 
cause it  is  a  Di-vine  attainment,  it  cannot  be  taught,  but  is  the 
gift  of  Gk)d.  He  alone  who  has  attained  the  knowledge  of 
the  first  good  is  happy.  The  end  of  this  knowledge  is,  to  ren 
der  man  as  like  to  God  as  the  condition  of  human  nature  will 
permit  This  likeness  consists  in  prudence,  justice,  sanctity, 
temperance." 

The  revolution  in  religious  and  moral  prii^ciples  which 
had  been  thus  coonnencea  in  Greece,  passed  to  the  metro- 
polis and  chief  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  rapid  as 
lightning,  after  the  extension  of  its  power  to  Greece  ana  Asia. 
It  wvs  oonfessedly  superficial,  as  our  notice  of  it,  in  its  nature, 
and  inefficient  to  produce  a  radical  and  enduring  change  on 
the  human  affections,  in  relation  to  Grod  or  man.  It  was, 
however,  salutary  on  the  interests  of  true  religion.  This 
every  one  may  discover  who  adverts  to  the  liberty  of  religious 
thoughts  and  actions  permitted  from  the  time  of  Artaxerxes 
throughout  neaiiy  the  whole  known  world.      The  wonhip 
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of  the  True  God  gradually  and  pro^essively  spread  in  the 
empire  of  idols,  and  multitudes  of  their  votaries  became  utter- 
ly regardless  oif  their  honour ;  and  not  a  few  joiaed  the  syna- 
gogues, and  ascended  occasionally  to  the  temple  of  the  Jews, 
who  had  been  for  many  centuries  unrversally  hated  or  de- 
spised, as  the  enemies  of  the  gods  and  of  mankind. 

Whence  came  the  dim  lijj^ht  of  truth  which  partially  illu- 
minated the  minds  of  the  original  *agents  of  this  moral  revolu- 
tion? Did  these  men  possess  talents  transcending  their 
learned  predecessors  who  were  the  very  pillars  of  idolatry  f 
Or  were  they  naturally  more  disposed  to  seek  after  the  One 
God  and  Saviour  ?  No  one  will,  on  these  accounts,  place 
Anazas^oras,  Socrates,  and  Plato,  before  Thales,  Lycurgus, 
and  Solon.  The  purer  light  of  the  former  had  doubtless  fall- 
en on  them,  as  it  radiated  from  the  holy  fire  of  Moses  and 
the  prophets,  which  every  great  evdnt  dispersed  wider  and 
wider  over  the  inhabited  world.  This  fire  the  philosophers, 
influenced  by  it,  may  not  have  perceived,  or  in  the  pride  of  in- 
tellect, might  have  disdained  to  acknowledge.  Nor  would 
this  be  surprising ;  for  similar  has  been  the  mential  condition 
of  the  philosophers  and  learned  in  the  Christian  age.  Every 
truly  candid  man  is  fully  persuaded  that  they  own  all  their 
superiority  over  the  ancients,  in  religion  and  moral  ideas,  to 
Christianity,  but  few  among  them  have  discerned  or  publicly 
avowed  this  fact.  That  Greece  was  assuming,  ana  Rome 
about  to  take,  a  new  position  in.  relation  to  the  countries  in 
which  the  Jews  sojourned,  at  the  period  when  moral  light 
shone  on  them,  will,  we  think,  be  distinctly  observed  by  all 
who  may  peruse  the  subsequent  pages ;  and  the  extreme  aark- 
ness  in  which  the  learned  Greeks  and  Romans  remained  must 
excite  the  astonishment  of  all  reflecting  persons,  who  are  not 
strongly  persuaded  of  the  entire  aversion  of  the  hearts  of  all, 
and  especially  of  those  who  deem  themselves  the  exclusively 
wise  and  the  prudent  of  this  world,  from  Jehovah  the  abso- 
lutely perfect  and  independent  Being. 
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THE  REIGN  OF  DARTOS  NOTHUS. 


The  death  of  Artaxerxes  Lonfifimanus  waa  generally  la- 
mented, for  during  his  long  reign  the  Persian  empire,  in  Asia, 
had  been,  on  the  whole,  prosperous  and  happy.  And  haa 
his  numerous  subjects  foreseen  the  calamitous  events  which 
were  about  to  fall  on  them,  their  grief  would  assuredly  have 
been  more  intense  and  universal  To  the  Jews  especiaUy 
his  memory  was  peculiarly  dear,  for  they  had  been  more  &- 
voured  by  him  tnan  by  any  of  his  predecessors.  If  they, 
however,  apprehei^ded  tnat  his  demise  would  prove  detrimen- 
tal to  their  interests,  the  pious  among  them  doubtless  soon 
perceived  abundant  reason  to  admire  and  adore  the  love  and 
goodness  of  the  God  of  their  fathers ;  for  the  state  of  the  em- 
pire continued  for  several  years  remarkably  favourable  to  the 
mterests  of  their  nation,  and  of  the  true  religion. 

The  royal  family  were  the  first  to  bewail  the  loss  of  their 
generous  and  just  chief  and  sovereign.  He  had  left  only  one 
son,  named  Xerxes,  by  his  queen,  but  seventeen  sons  by  hia 
concubines.  The  former  ascended  the  throne  amidst  the  joy- 
ful acclamations  of  the  people.  He  appears  to  have  been 
more  disposed  to  sensual  gratifications  then  qualified  to  govern 
a  great  empire.  His  ambitious,  cruel,  and  unnatural  brother 
Sogdianus,  taking  advantage  of  his  weakness  and  folly,  con- 
spired to  destroy  nim.  On  a  festival  day  the  king  had  retired 
to  his  chamber  intoxicated ;  he  was  soon  followed  by  his  trea- 
cherous brot&er,  led  on  by  Pharnacias,  one  of  the  king's  fii- 
vourite  eunuchs.  They  easily  murdered  the  king,  and  found 
no  difiicuity  to  proclaim  Sogdianus  his  successor.  He  had 
scarcely  taken  possession  of  the  throne  when  he  also  killed 
Begorazus,  the  most  faithful  of  all  his  Other's  eunuchs,  and 
one  respected  by  all  the  nobles  and  the  army.  These  there- 
fore glaidly  joined  his  brother  Ochur,  who  raised  an  army  in 
Hyrcania,  the  government  of  which  had  been  committed  to 
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kim  by  their  fiither,  and  hastened  to  the  capital,  with  the 
ayowed  purpose  to  revenge  the  death  of  Xerxes.  Having 
seized  Sogdianns,  he  condemned  him  to  suffer  death  by  suf- 
focation in  ashes,  a  mode  of  punishment  inflicted  by  the  Per- 
•sians  on  the  greatest  criminals,  and  which  is  thus  described 
by  ancient  writers : — "'  A  large  quantity  of  ashes  was  thrown 
into  one  of  the  iarffest  towers ;  the  criminal  was  cast  in  from 
the  top,  and  the  ashes  were,  by  a  wheel,  turned  perpetually 
round  him,  till  he  was  suffocated." 

Ochus  was  immediately  proclaimed  king  in  less  than  seven 
months  after  his  father's  death,  and  changed  his  name  to  that 
of  Darius^  to  which  historians  add  Nolhusj  the  bastard,  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  other  Persian  emperors  named  Darius. 
The  reign  of  Darius  Nothus,  which  lasted  nineteen  years, 
was  far  from  tranquil.  He  first  had  to  defend  his  power 
against  a  great  rebellion,  headed  by  Arsites,  one  of  hi^  bro- 
thers' by  the  same  mother.  This  prince  found  a  fit  instrument 
to  fulfil  his  pleasure  in  Artyphius,  son  of  Megabyzus,  who 
had  been  one  of  the  noblest  servants  and  ablest  commanders 
'  of  the  army  of  Artaxerxes.  The  son  was  probably  stimulated 
to  revolt  from  a  desire  to  revenge  the  disgrace  and  sufferings 
inflicted  on  his  admired  father.  He  twice  defeated  the  king's 
army,  and  would  perhaps  have  finally  triumphed,  had  not  the 
Greeks  in  his  army  been  prevailed  on  by  bribes  to  desert  him 
in  the  third  encounter.  On  surrendering  himself  to  the  ge- 
neral, Artasyras,  by  whom  he  had  been  conauered,  his  fife 
was  spared  for  some  time  throufi[h  the  fatal  policy  of  the 
queen  Parysatis.  She  persuaded  the  king  to  delay  the  put- 
ting of  the  general  to  death,  lest  it  should  render  the  rebel  bro- 
ther desperate,  and  thereby  prolong  the  rebellion/  The  wis- 
dom of  her  advice  was  quickly  seen  ;  for  Arsites,  on  learning 
the  clemency  showed  Artyphius,  delivered  himself  up  to  bis 
royal  brother.  The  queen  having  thus  succeeded  in  her 
subtle  scheme  rested  not  till  Darius  afler  a  violent  struggle 
with  his  brotherly  affection,  yielded  to  her  entreaties,  and  put 
to  death  bis  brother  and  Artyphius. 

Thus  occupied  in  subjugating  or  punishing  with  death  the 
real  or  supposed  rivals  of  his  power,  who  lived  in  the  pro- 
vinces situated  nearest  the  capital,  the  more  remote  most  pro* 
bably  were  lefl  by  him  for  a  number  of  years  to  be  governed 
according  to  the  rules  prescribed  by  his  father.  History,  al 
least,  records  no  change  in  Syria,  Judea,  and  Phenicia,  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Darius  Nothus.  The  Jews 
were  every  wher«  distinguished  by  their  fidelity  to  Persia. 
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This  was  »o  uniyersally  known  that  thsy  owed  to  it,  as  wa 
shall  see,  the  singular  fiivours  confiwred  on  than  by  their  ib> 
tnre  conquerorsi  By  consequence,  every  thing  known  of  this 
period  tended  to  the  prosperity  of  the  ffovemment  of  Judea 
while  NeheoEiiah  lived.  He  is  believed  to  have  perfoimed 
the  great  act  which  perfected  the  restoration  of  Moses^  law, 
and  the  last  reoorded  to  have  been  done  by  him,  about  a.  h. 
:i595,  a  o.  409.  The  correctness  of  this  date  is  manifest  from 
the  Chronicon  Alexandrium,  which  contains  the  fullest,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  a  true  account  of  the  succession  of  the 
Jewish  high-priests.  For  if,  as  it  is  generally  understood, 
Joiada  was  high^priest  when  one  of  his  sons  was  expelled  for 
his  pro&nation  of  the  temple,  the  last  act  of  Nebemiah  could 
not  be  much  earlier ;  for  Eliashib,  the  father  of  Joiada,  only 
died,  B.  0.  413.  That  Nebemiah  survived  him  is  not  doubtful, 
but  how  long  is  quite  uncertain.  If,  however,  he  was  ap 
pointed  governor  of  Judea,  b.  o.  445,  he  appears  to  have  lieid 
that  office  more  than  thirty  years,  several  of  which  he  spent 
at  the  Persian  court,  when  he  could  only  rule  Judea  by  a  de> 

Under  his  able  and  just  administration  for  so  long  a  period, 
doubtless  the  population  and  the  happiness  of  the  restored  na- 
tion of  the  Jews  greatly  increased.  He  found  them  so  few 
and  scattered  over  the  country,  that  he  deemed  it  expedient  to 
people  the  holy  city  by  persuading  those  in  the  rural  districts 
to  cast  lots  to  decide  who  should  settle  as  citizens ;  and  one  of 
every  ten  was  chosen.  That  the  city  and  kingdom  presented 
a  scene  far  more  animating  before  his  death,  we  may  reason* 
ably  infer,  when  we  reflect  on  the  state  in  which  Jadea  ap^ 
peared  two  or  three  generations  later,  notwithstanding  the  nu- 
merous evils  which  it  had  suffered  in  the  interval.  Many 
things  contributed  in  his  day  to  augment  the  population,  and 
extend  the  influience  of  his  people :  and  accomplish  such  pre* 
dictions  as  that  in  Zech.  i.  16,  17.  ^  I.  am  returned  to  Jeru- 
salem with  mercies :  my  house  shall  be  built  in  it,  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  and  a  line  shall  be  stretched  forth  upon  Jeru- 
nlem.  Cry  yet,  saying,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  My 
cities  through  prosperity  shall  yet  be  spread  abroad  ;  and  the 
Lord  shall  yet  comfort  Zion,  and  shall  yet  choose  Jerusalem." 
The  Jews  had  rest  from  all  their  surrounding  hereditary  en- 
emies, who  quietly  submitted  to  the  Persian  rule.  The  Tyri* 
ans,  restored  to  liberty,  resumed  their  former  commercial  pur- 
suits, and  were  honoured  by  the  rulers  oi  Perua,  who  owed 
Hum  muoh  for  the  use  of  their  ships,  when  required  in  war 
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Indeed  tbcy  were  rarely  disposed  to  quarrel  wadi  die  Jews, 
from  whom  they  received,  in  exchanc^e  for  their  merchandise, 
the  most  of  their  articles  of  food.  The  Moafabes,  Ammonites, 
Philistines,  and  Edomites  seem  also  to  have  returned  from  tin 
Babylonian  captivity,  and  to  have  multiphed :  but  except  the 
last,  these  nations  interfered  not  much  with  tne  a&irs  of  the 
Jews.  The  Egyptians  were  not  in  circumstances  to  do  them 
wrong ;  for  after  repeeted  and  mighty  e^rts,  in  which  they 
were  strengthened  c^  the  powerful  assistance  of  the  Athe- 
nians, they  were  compelledto  bow  to  Persia,  except  thoee  whom 
Amyrtsus  withdrew  to  the  fens,  which  were  inaccessible  tb 
the  Persians  Here  the  disafiected  were  permitted  to  remain 
in  peace  many  years,  and  the  only  attempt  they  made  to  re- 
cover the  kingdom,  from  the  tenth  year  of  Artaxerxes  to  the 
eleventh  of  £)arius,  proved  abortive. 

The  care  of  Nehemiah  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  temple 
worship,  to  which  allusion  nas  been  made,  was  the  unde- 
signed occasion  of  the  complete  establishment  of  a  false  but 
imposing  form  of  the  true  ireligion  in  Samaria,  which  proved 
a  fertile  source  of  grief  to  the  true  worshippers  of  God,  and 
of  much  perplexity  to  the  Jews,  for  several  ages.  Samaria 
was  the  name  of  the  capital  of  the  Ten  Tribes  of  Israel.  It 
was  situated  in  a  rich  district  to  which  it  gave  name,  about 
twenty  miles  from  Jerusalem,  on  the  road  to  Galilee.  This 
district  was  peopled  by  a  mixed  multitude,  transplanted  from 
various  idolatrous  countries  in  the  East,  by  the  king  of  As- 
mrria,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  Israelites,  whom  he  had  ear- 
ned away  captive.  From  the  original  narrative  of  this  peo« 
pie  in  2  fCings  xviL  24 — 41.  we  learn  that  on  taking  up  theiv 
<^idence  in  the  holy  land,  they  snfiered  much  from  the  in- 
loads  of  beasts  of  prey,  which  they  conceived  to  be  a  punish^ 
ment  inflicted  on  tnem  for  their  idolatrous  practices.  Terror 
impelled  them  to  desire  instruction  how  to  worship  the  God 
of  Israel  In  compliance  with  their  desire,  the  Assyrian  king 
sent  them  a  priest  belons^ng  to  the  Ten  Tribes.  Probably 
they  durst  not  have  submitted  to  be  taught  by  a  priest  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah.  Unhappily  their  new  teacher  taught 
them  not  the  true  nature  of  idolatry  or  of  the  true  religion  \ 
and  the  resuh  was,  that,  like  the  Ten  Tribes,  they  for  some- 
tkne  professed  to  worship  the  True  God  and  their  native  idols. 
It  seems,  however,  probable  that  they  had  really  become,  or 
pretended  to  be,  ashamed  of  idol- worship  before  the  return  of 
the  Israelites  from  captivity  *  for  they  then  expressed  a  wish 
to  be  considered  one  with  tnem  in  the  worship  of  the  Trtte 
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Grod.  But  the  Israelites  had  no  confidence  in  them,  and  in- 
deed they  seem  to  ha^e  had  ample  reason  to  (aspect  their  sin- 
cerity, if  we  may  judge  by  tneir  future  conduct,  for  they 
showed  themselves  the  most  active  and  most  dangerous  ene- 
mies of  the  restored  captives.  They  persecuted  them  by 
every  means  in  their  power ;  and  gladly  received  among 
them  every  Israelite  who  was  unwilling  to  submit  in  afl 
things  to  the  laws  of  Moses,  or  who  subjected  himself  to  pun- 
ishment amonff  his  own  people.  But  their  power  to  seduce 
the  Jews  and  disunite  them  was  c^omparatively  insignificant, 
while  their  form  of  religion  was  distinctly  difierent  from  that 
instituted  by  Moses  ;  for  religious  errors  are  powerless  if  not 
exhibited  in  the  semblance  of  truth.  This  defect  in  the  aits 
of  the  Samaritans  to  injure  the  Jews  was  most  probably  sup- 
plied by  the  son  of  Eliashib,  the  high-priest,  when  he  joined 
them.  Having  married  the  daughter  of  Sanballat,  the  Persian 
governor  of  Samaria,  his  father-in-law  built  him  a  temple  on 
mount  Qerizim,  intended  to  rival  that  on  mount  Sion,  and  of 
it  he  was  constituted  the  first  high-priest 

This  memorable  event  happened,  according  to  Josephus,  at 
a  later  j)eTiod.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  he  made  a  mis- 
take in  chronology  than  that  there  were  at  different  periods  a 
Persian  governor  named  Sanballat,  and  that  a  son  oi  a  high- 
priest  who  succeeded  Joiada,  also  apostatised  and  married  the 
fi^overnor's  daughter.  To  Joiada's  son,  called  by  Josephus 
Manasseh,  may,  most  likely,  be  ascribed,  not  only  the  erection 
of  the  temple  on  Gerizim,  but  also  the  adoption  of  the  books 
of  Moses  by  the  Samaritans.  A  temple  would  have  been  no 
proper  bona  of  union  without  a  form  of  worship ;  and  a  Jew- 
ish high-priest  ambitious  to  seduce  his  countrymen  to  imitate 
his  example  would,  at  once,  from  policy,  prefer  the  form  pre- 
scribed by  Moses.  This  was  especially  natural  to  Manasseh, 
who  had  not  renounced  the  religious  rites,  but  rather  the 
moral  restraints  of  the  laws  of  Moses.  By  these  circum- 
stances, the  previous  alienation  existing  between  the  Samari- 
tans and  Jews  was  confirmed  and  strengthened ;  each  main- 
tained that  they  alone  were  the  chosen  people  of  Qod.  The 
number  of  Jews  evil-aflfected  towards  their  own  nation  who 
joined  the  Samaritans,  became  so  great  that  they  denied  their 
original  descent,  and  insisted  that  they  were  the  legitimate 
decendants  of  the  patriarchs.  Hence  the  female's  address  to 
our  Lord  at  Jacob's  well — ^^  Art  thou  greater  than  our  father 
Jacob,  who  gave  us  the  well,  and  drank  thereof  himself,  and 
his  children,  and  his  cattle  ?"     Their  pretensions,  as  well  as 
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pride  and  indignation  en  the  Jewe^  who  had  the  pleasure  of 
conquering  them  years  afterwards,  onder  their  great  leader 
Hyrcanus.  He  erazed  their  temple,  bat  he  could  not  change 
their  hearts.  The  Samaritans  continued  to  regard  its  site  sa- 
cred, and  used  it  as  the  seat  of  their  national  worship.  This 
is  still  done  by  those  who  claim  at  the  present  day  the  honour 
of  being  their  legitknate  descendants.  They  are  now  very 
&w  in  number,  and  reside  in  Nepoloee,  the  ancient  Shechem 
or  Sychar,  a  town  beautilully'situated  about  forty  miles  ftom 
Jerusalem. 

They  acknowledged  no  part  of  the  Scriptures  inspired  ex- 
cept the  Pentateuci^  probably  because  the  other  portions  re 
presented  Jerusalem  and  its  temple  as  the  exclusively  sacred 
seat  for  the  public  worship  of  the  True  God.  The  present 
race  possess  a  very  ancient  manuscript,  which  they  assert  to 
be  nearly  3000  years  old.  They  respect  the  books  real  or 
apocryphal  of  Joshua  and  the  Judges.  They  profess  to  look 
for  Messiah,  whom  they  regard  only  as  a  man,  who  shall 
assume  the  royal^,  andf  make  their  town  the  metropolis  of 
his  universal  empire.  They  show  a  catalogue  of  their  high- 
priests  regularly  descended  from  Aaron,  and  vaunt  that  they 
alone  retain  the  Hebrew  characters  in  which  Qod  gave  the 
law  to  Moses.  Ezra  they  regard  as  an  imposter,  and  pro- 
nounce cursed  the  characters  used  by  the  Jews  in  their  writ- 
ings.—See  Chr.  Teacher  for  Nov.  1839. 

The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  deservedly  hokis  a  high  place 
m  sacred  literature.  Several  of  the  Christian  fathers  knew 
and  quoted  it ;  bnt  it  was  afterwards  k»t  sight  of  till  Joseph 
Scaliger  called  the  attention  of  die  learned  to  it  The  first 
co^Mes  that  appear  to  have  reached  Europe,  we  owe  to  the 
venerable  arcnoishop  Usher.  Two  versions  are  extant  j  one 
in  the  Arabic,  and  the  other  in  the  Samaritan  characters. 
The  latter,  Horn  observes,  ^  was  made  from  the  Hebrew-Sa* 
Quiritan  text  into  the  Samaritan  dialect,  which  is  intermediate 
between  the  Hebrew  and  the  Aramiean  Unguage.  This  ver- 
sion is  of  great  antiquity,  having  been  made  at  least  before 
the'  time  of  Origen,  and  not  improbably  before  the  commence- 
Hient  of  the  Christian  nra.  The  author  of  the  Samaritan 
vorsion  is  unknown,  but  he  has  in  general  adhered  very 
ekwely  and  fiiithfully  to  the  original  text ;  so  that  this  version 
is  almost  exactly  the  counterpart  of  the  original  Hebrew-Sa- 
iMiritan  codex  with  all  its  various  readings.  This  shows,  in 
a  degree  really  surprising,  how  very  carefully  and  accurately 
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the  Hebrew Pentateaclt  has  been  copied  and  meerved  bytbe 
Samaritans,  from  the  ancient  times  in  wiiich  meir  version  was 
made.  The  Arabic  version  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is 
also  extant  in  Samaritan  characters,  and  was  executed  by  Abu 
Said,  A.  D.  1070,  in  order  to  supplant  the  Arabic  translation  of 
the  Jewish  Rabbi,  Saadia  Ghion,  which  had  till  that  time  been 
in  use  among  the  Samaritans.  Abu  Said  has  very  closely 
followed  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  whose  readings  he  ex- 
presses, even  where  the  latter  differs  from  the  Hebrew  text ; 
in  some  instances,  however,  bdth  Bishop  Walton  and  Bauer 
have  remarked,  that  he  has  borrowed  from  the  Arabic  version 
of  Saadia.  On  account  of  the  mucity  of  manuscripts  of  the 
oriffinal  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  Bauer  tliinks  this  version  wlD 
be  round  of  great  use  in  correcting  its  text  Some  specimens 
of  it  have  been  published  by  Dr.  Uurell  in  the  ^  Hebrew  Text 
of  the  Parallel  Prophecies  of  Jacob  relating  to  the  Twelve 
Tribes,'  <&c.  (Oxford,  1763,  4to.)  and  before  him  by  Castell, 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  London  Polyglott ;  also  by  Hwiid, 
at  Rome^  in  1780,  in  8  to.  ;  and  by  Paulus,  at  Jena,  in  1789, 
in  8vo."  A  brief  but  satisfactory  account  of  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  is  given  by  Home  in  his  introduction  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  vol  2.  pages  93 — ^97.  Sixth  Edition. 

Tne  construction  of  a  corrupt  system  of  religion  in  the 
vicini^  of  the  Jews  was  followed  or  accompanied  by  other 
^larmmg  events.  The  Egyptians,  who  were  never  reconciled 
to  the  Persians,  were  prepared  to  cast  off  their  yoke,  and  only 
waited  an  opportunity,  which  the  feeble  and  distracted  aa* 
ministration  of  Darius  Nothus  encouraged  them  to  expect 
The  least  evil  which  the  Jews  had  reason  to  dread  from  the 
revolt  of  Egypt  was,  that  their  country  would  be  traversed 
and  impoverished  by  the  Persian  army  on  its  way  to  that 
country.  In  addition  to  this,  many  of  them  would  be  called 
to  join  the  invaders.  And  if  the  Egyptians  succeeded  to  ren* 
der  themselves  independent,  it  was  most  probable  that  they 
would  invade  Judea,  and  revenge  themselves  on  the  Jews, 
who  were  well  known  as  the  most  faithful  friends  of  the  Per- 
sian&  That  such  events  must  have  been  anticipated  by  the 
principal  Jews,  to  whom  the  state  of  the  empire  was  known, 
cannot  be  doubted.  Darius  discovered  little  of  the  wisdom  or 
firmness  of  mind  indispensable  in  the  sovereign  of  a  great 
people.  He  permitted  himself  to  be  entirely  governed  and 
directed  by  his  queen  and  three  of  his  chidf  eunuchs.  Of 
the  latter  Artoxares  was  the  most  loved,  honoured,  and  trusted 
by  his  master,  who  almost  in  aU  things  was  guided  l^  hii 
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cooBBeL  This  man  became  intoxicated  by  the  power  willi 
which  he  was  inyested,  and  rashly  aspired  to  the  throne. 
^  He  had  found  Dariiis's  weak  side,  by  which  he  insinaated 
himself  into  his  confidence.  He  had  studied  all  his  passions, 
to  know  how  to  indulge  them,  and  governed  his  prince  by 
their  means.  He  plunged  him  continually  in  pleasures  and 
amusements,  to  engross  his  whole  authority  to  himself  in 
fine,  under  the  name  and  protection  of  queen  Parysatis,  to 
whose  will  and  pleasure  he  was  the  most  devoted  of  slaves, 
he  disposed  of  all  the  afiairs  of  the  empire,  and  nothing  was 
transacted  but  by  his  orders."  He  could,  in  these  circum- 
stances, at  any  time,  cut  off  his  king,  and  he  believed  that  his 
appearing  a  eunuch  was  the  only  thing  which  might  indis- 
pose the  Persians  to  acknowledge  him  his  successor.  To  re- 
move this  impression,  he  wore  an  artificial  beard,  married, 
and  caused  it  to  be  propagated  that  he  belonged  not  to  the 
class  of  eunuchs,  ahnoufh  he  had  deemed  it  expedient  to  as- 
sume the  appearance  of  one.  He  revealed  his  design  and 
object  to  his  wife,  who  discovered  the  whole  to  the  king.  The 
traitor  was  seized,  and  delivered  over  to  the  ambitious  and  re- 
vengeful queen,  who,  on  account  of  his  boldness  in  deceiving 
her,  felt  malignant  pleasure  in  inflicting  on  him  an  ignomini- 
ous and  cruel  death. 

This  fortunate  deliverance  of  the  king  from  the  fatal  snare 
laid  for  him  in  his  palace  gave  no  stability  to  his  throne. 
Anarchy  and  rebeUion  were  widely  spread.  Lydia,  one  of 
the  most  valuable  and  important  provinces  of  the  empire,  was 
governed  by  Pisnthnes.  He  knew  well  the  weakness  of  the 
minerial  government,  and  resolved  to  constitute  himself  the 
independent  king  of  his  province.  '^  What  flattered  him  with 
the  hopes  of  succeed  inc^  in  his  attempt,  was,  his  having  raised 
a  considerable  body  of  Grecian  troops,  under  the  conmiand 
of  Lycon  the  Athenian  Darius  sent  Tissaphemes  against 
this  rebel,  and  gave  him,  with  a  considerable  army,  the  com- 
mission of  governor  of  Lydia,  of  which  he  was  to  dispossess 
Pisnthnes.  Tissaphemes,  who  was  an  artful  man,  ana  capa- 
ble of  acting  in  all  characters,  found  means  of  tampering  whh 
the  Greeks  under  Pisuthhes ;  and,  by  dint  of  presents  and 
promises,  brought  over  the  troops  with  their  general  to  his 
party.  Pisuthnes,  who,  by  this  desertion,  was  unable  to  carry 
on  his  designs,  surrendered,  upon  his  being  flattered  with  the 
hopes  of  obtaining  his  pardon  ;  but  the  instant  he  was  brought 
bstore  the  king,  he  was  sentenced  to  be  soflbcated  in  ashes, 
accordingly  met  fiith  the  same  fate  as  the  ra«t  of  the 
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rebels.    But  his  death  did  not  put  an  end  to  aH  tronUet :  fn  | 

Amorges,  his  son,  with  the  remainder  of  his  army,  still  op- 
posed Tissaphernes  ;  and  for  two  years  laid  waste  the  mari- 
ttme  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  till  hfi  at  last  was  taken  hy  the 
Greeks  of  Peloponnesus,  in  lasus,  a  city  of  Ionia,  and  del»* 
vered  up  by  the  inhabitants  to  Tissaphernes,  who  pot  him  to 
death." 

A  fiercer  tempest  burst  on  Egypt,  a  province,  if  possible, 
of  greater  consequence  than  even  {jydia.  While  the  latter 
country  was  in  a  state  of  revolt,  Amyrtsus  left  his  /c9u,  for 
this  was  the  common  name  of  the  region  of  which  Persia  had 
not  been  able,  or  at  least  not  inclined,  to  deprive  him  of  The 
Egyptians,  being  generally  disaffected,  hasted  to  his  standard, 
and  the  Persians  were  speedily  expelled.  Amyrtsus,  having 
been  acknowledged  the  sovereign  of  all  E^pt,  restored  the 
kingdom  to  peace,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Arabians, 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  invading  Phenicia.  His  schemes 
were  no  sooner  made  known  to  Darius  than  he  resolved  lo 
anticipate  him.  In  order  to  do  this  effectually,  he  recalled  his 
fleet  from  the  Lacedemonians,  whom  it  had  been  appointed 
to  aid  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  the  sovereignty  of  Greece. 
While  hia  fleet  proceeded  to  Egypt,  he  led,  in  person,  a  great 
army  thither,  and  succeeded  in  reducing  it  It  is  probable 
that  Amyrtffius  fell  in  defence  of  his  kingdom,  for  we  find 
that  hts  son  Pausiris  was  appointed  by  Darius  its  tributary 
sovereign. 

During  the  war  in  Egypt  the  Arabians  and  Medes  revolted, 
but  they  were  soon  brought  into  subjection,  and  Darius  re- 
turned in  triumph  to  his  capital. 

Those  who  permit  their  affections  to  sway  their  judgment 
never  learn  wisdom  by  experience.  Of  this  Darius  Nothos 
was  an  example.  He  passionately  loved  or  feared^  his  queen 
Parysatis,  ana  had  not  courage  to  refuse  her  any  thing  which 
she  desired.  Their  youngest  son,  Gyrus,  was  her  favourite, 
liod  she  eagerly  soufi^ht  to  place  him  in  a  condition  to  succeed 
immediately  to  the  mrone  on  the  death  of  his  father.  This 
induced  her  to  prevail  on  the  king  to  appoint  Gyros  to  the 
supreme  command  of  all  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor ;  aa 
office  which  a  youth  of  not  more,  perhaps,  than  sixteen  years 
of  age  could  scarcely  be  supposed  qualified  to  hold  ;  and  this 
his  conduct  fully  proved,  ana  occasioned  much  misery  to  the 
empire.  His  hasty  elevation  awakened  and  strengthened  his 
ambition,  uncontrolled  by  reason.  Dazzled  with  the  splen^ 
dour  of  high  authority,  to  which  he  had  been  little  acci 
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mi  jnloiifly  of  the  least  ominion  in  pomt  of  eetemoiiial  horn* 
ige,  discovered  by  a  remarkable  action  the  secret  of  his  heart 
Bnmgfat  up  from  his  infiincy  in  the  reigning  house,  nurtured 
thder  the  shade  of  the  throne,  amidst  the  submissions  and 
prostrations  of  the  courtiers,  entertained  long  by  the  discourses 
of  an  ambitious  mother  thftt  idolized  him,  in  the  desire  and 
hope  of  empire,  he  began  already  to  affect  the  rights  of 
soveteignt3r,  and  to  emct  the  honours  paid  to  it  with  sum-is- 
ing  haughtiness  and  rigour.  Two  Persians  of  the  royal  mm- 
i^,  his  cousins-german  by  thefr  mother,  his  fether  Darius's 
aster,  had  omitted  to  corer  their  hands  with  their  sleeves  in 
his  presence,  according  to  a  ceremonial  observed  only  to  the 
kings  oi  Persia.  C^ynis,  resenting  that  neglect  as  a  capital 
crime,  condemned  them  both  to  die,  and  caused  them  to  be 
executed  at  Sardis  without  mercy.  Darius,  at  whose  feet 
Aeir  relations  threw  themselves  to  demand  justice,  was  very 
much  i^lected  with  the  tragical  end  of  his  two  nephews,  and 
looked  upon  this  action  of  his  son  as  an  attempt  upon  himself, 
to  whom  alone  that  honour  was  due.  He  r^olved  therefore 
to  take  his  government  from  him,  and  ordered  him  to  court, 
upon  the  pretext  of  being  sick  and  having  a  desire  to  see 
hmt'l  On  his  arrival  at  court,  his  mother  succeeded  to  re- 
concile him  to  his  fether,  and  to  maintain  him  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Asia  Bilinor.  This  was  an  unhappy  event,  especially 
to  Athens.  The  preceding  governors  of  Persia,  in  Asia,  had 
studied  to  pi^eserve  the  balance  of  power  hi  Greece,  by  assist- 
faig  the  weakest  states.  But  he  adopted  a  different  policy  * 
and  by  profuse  expenditure  enabled  the  Lacedemonians  to 
conquer  and  subdue  the  Athenians,  by  which  the  celebrated 
P^oponnesian  war  was  terminated,  and  the  Grecians  united 
under  Sparta,  whose  rulers  soon  attacked  Persia,  i^parently 
in  the  confident  hope  of  overthrowing  the  empire. 

About  this  time,  &  c.  404,  Darius  Nothus  was  seized  with 
disease,  which  soon  terminirted  fatally.  The  queen  had  at- 
tempted in  vain  to  prevail  on  him  to  declare  Cyrus  his  suc- 
cessor, instead  of  his  elder  brother,  named  Arsaces.  The 
latter  attended  his  father  in  his  illness,  and  earnestly  desired 
him  to  say  by  what  means  he  had  so  successfully  reigned, 
that  he  might  imitate  his  example,  and  be  blessed.  The  an- 
swer deserves  to  be  recorded  in  letters  of  gold :  ^  I  have  ever 
done  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  whatever  relidon  and  jus- 
tice required,  without  swerving  from  the  one  to  me  other." 

Our  slight  retrospect  of  the  reign  of  Darius  sufficiently 
•hows  that  many  well  educated  Jews  of  the  higher  ordMt 
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mtist  hare,  at  this  period,  become  weQ  known  to  the  Gbeekty 

for  multitudes  of  both  nations  served  and  mixed  together  in 
the  Persian  armies.  And  as  we  know  that  the  Jews  were 
distin^ished  at  this  time  by  their  correct  religious  and  moral 
principles,  the  true  religion  must  have  been  more  extensively 
known  in  Europe  than  in  any  former  age.  Does  not  this 
support  the  opinion  suggested  of  the  true  origin  of  the  vast 
improvement,  at  this  period,  in  Greci^  philosophy,  ia  our 
brief  review  of  idolatry  and  philosophy  in  chapter  third  ?  It 
may  be  proper  to  add  here,  that  Socrates  is  the  universally 
acknowledged  instrument  in  his  noble  work,  which  was 
steadily  pursued  by  his  disciple  Plato.  He  was,  like  all  the 
citizens  of  Athens,  occasionally  a  soldier,  had  made  many 
campaigns,  and  was  present  in  many  battles  j  consequently 
he  may  have  had  ample  opportunity  to  acauire  knowledge 
of  the  Jewish  people,  their  character,  principles,  and  religion : 
and  his  capacities  /itted  him  to  appreciate  them.  Happy  had 
*  it  been  had  he  searched  more  diLgently  for  Divine  truth,  and 
not  limited  his  research  almost  wholly  to  the  principles  which 
merely  contribute  to  secure  man's  temporal  happiness  in  the 
various  relations  of  this  life.  In  this  attainment  he  indeed 
&r  surparaed  all  his  teachers  and  the  Pagan  philosophers  of 
precedmg  generations.  Socrates  was  put  to  death  about  three 
years  after  the  death  oi  Darius.  His  father  was  a  sculptor, 
and  he  first  learned  and  excelled  in  this  trade ;  but  ^  Criton 
is  reported  to  have  taken  him  out  of  his  father's  shop,  from 
the  admiration  of  his  fine  genius,  and  the  opinion  that  it  was 
inconsistent  for  a  young  man  capable  of  the  greatest  things, 
to  continue  perpetually  employea  upon  stone  with  a  chisel  in 
his  hand.  He  became  the  disciple  of  Archelaus,  who  coa* 
ceived  a  great  afiection  for  him.  Archelaus  had  been  pupil 
to  Anaxagoras,  a  very  celebrated  philosopher.  Socrates^  first 
study  was  physics,  the  works  of  nature,  and  the  movement 
of  the  heavens,  stars,  and  planets,  according  to  the  custom  of 
those  times  in  which  only  that  part  of  philosophy  was  known ; 
and  Xenophon  assures  us  of  his  being  learned  in  it  But  after 
having  found,  by  his  own  experience,  how  difficult,  abstruse, 
intricate,  and  at  the  same  time  how  little  useful  that  kind  of 
learning  was  to  the  generality  of  mankind,  he  was  the  first, 
according  to  Cicero,  who  conceived  the  thou^t  of  bringing 
down  phdosophy  from  heaven,  to  place  it  in  cities,  and  intro- 
duce it  into  private  houses :  humanizing  it,  to  use  that  expres* 
sion,  aad  rendering  it  more  familiar,  more  useful  in  common 
life,  more  within  Uie  reach  of  man's  capacity,  and  applying 
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k  solely  to  what  might  make  them  more  rational,  just,  and 
▼iituous.  He  found  there  was  a  kind  of  folly  in  devoting 
the  whole  vivacity  of  his  mind,  and  emplojring  all  his  time 
in  inquiries  merely  curious,'  involved  in  impenetrable  dark- 
ness, and  absolutely  incapable  of  contributing  to  human  hap- 
Siness,  whilst  he  neglected  to  inform  himself  in  the  ordinary 
uties  of  life,  and  in  learning  what  is  conformable  or  opposite 
to  piety,  justice,  and  5>robity, — in  what  fortitude,  temperance, 
and  wisdom  consist, — ^what  is  the  end  of  all  government,  what 
the  rules  of  it,  and  what  qualities  are  necessary  for  command- 
ing and  ruling  well"  Socrates,  on  the  whole,  surpassed  his 
contemporaries,  as  &r  in  the  purity  of  his  life  as  in  lus  know- 
*  ledge ;  and  though,  by  sacrincing  to  iElsculapius,  he  died  as 
as  a  fool  dieth,  yet  his  mflexible  adherence  to,  what  he  deemed 
the  truth,  renders  his  memory  melancholy  dear  to  all  true 
philosophers. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
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Tiis  most  prominent  subjects  of  tbe  history  of  the  church 
•f  God,  or  his  avowed  worshippers,  are  not  their  usual  con- 
flict and  the  ordinary  events  which  befell  them,  but  their 
most  remarkable  declensions  and  reformations  in  the  true 
religion,  and  those  deeds  by  which,  collectively  or  individu- 
ally, the  power  of  faith  was  displayed  in  them,  and  those  pro- 
vidences which  most  signally  discovered  that  they  were  the 
peculiar  objects  of  the  Divine  care  and  protection.  Such 
subjects  are  overlooked  or  contemned  by  mankind  generally : 
and  as  common  historians  write  only  for  their  instruction,  and 
to  procure  their  applause,  they  bring  before  them  only  ihoae 
thincs  which  they  know  will  interest  or  please  them.  It  is 
not  tnerefore  surprising  that  we  have  little  direct  information 
of  the  state  of  the  Jews  in  the  writings  of  the  heathen  histo- 
rians of  Greece  or  Rome.  Now,  as  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  the  exclusive  recorders  of  the  events  which  transpired 
in  those  times,  we  could  not  expect  that  they  would  inform 
us  of  the  religious  state  of  the  Jews ;  and  when  they  are 
silent  concerning  their  political  state,  we  may  conclude  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  very  striking  had  occurred  among  them. 
This  remark  applies  to  all  the  histories  extant  of  the  latter 
kings  of  Persia.  Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian,  passes 
wholly  over  thirty-one  years  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Mne- 
mon,  doubtless  because  he  found  no  fiicts  on  record  which  he 
judged  worthy  of  preservation  respecting  his  own  nation. 
ft  is  therefore  probable  that  the  Jews  had  hitherto  continued 
to  prosper,  although  not,  under  native  governors,  chosen  by 
the  Persian  king,  as  in  the  previous  interval  from  their  resto- 
ration. 

In  the  thirty-second  year  of  Arsaces,  known  in  history  by 
the  name  of  Artaxerxes,  one  incident  noticed  by  Josephus 
shows  that  a  foreigner  was  their  governor,  and  ruled  over 
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liMin  wklioilt  any  fespect  to  their  la'vrs,  at  least  tHien  obe- 
dience to  these  suited  not  his  views,  and  that  the  Jews  were 
still,  as  a  nation,  rigid  observers  of  the  ritual  laws  of  Moses. 
On  that  year  Joiada  the  hig^-priest  died,  leaving  two  sons, 
Johatlmn  and  Jesus :  the  former  was  his  father's  legitimate 
successor,  and  held  tne  office  about  thiit^-two  years :  but  he 
owed  his  actual  possession  of  his  official  dignity  not  to  fitness 
to  perform  its  duties,  but  to  the  religious  zeal  of  his  people, 
Jesus  or  Joshua  was  ambitious;  and  having  acquired  the 
friendship  c4  Bagoas  the  Persian  governor,  he  obtained  from 
him  the  promise  of  the  high-priest's  office.  On  the  death  of 
his  father,  he  claimed  the  office,  and  in  an  altercation  with 
his  brother,  within  the  temple,  he  received  a  stroke  from  him 
which  occasioned  his  instant  death.  The  governor  appears 
to  have  been  in  the  city  at  the  time  of  this  melancholy  and 
wicked  deed,  and  hastened  to  the  temple  to  ascertain  its  real- 
ity ;  for,  according  to  Josephus,  the  report  of  so  great  a  crime 
was  incredible,  one  so  cruel  and  impious  having  never  been 
committed  by  the  Greeks  or  Barbarians.  Bagoas  attempted 
to  enter  the  temple ;  this  roused  the  indignation  of  the  multi- 
tude, who  were  filled  with  horror  at  the  mought  of  the  sacred 
place  being  defiled  by  his  presence.  On  being  repulsed,  he 
exclaimed,  ^  Have  you  had  the  audacity  to  perpetrate  a  mur- 
der in  your  temple,  and  now  refuse  me  admittance  ?  Am  I 
not  purer  than  the  dead  body  whose  blood  pollutes  it  V*  Filled 
with  wrath,  he  resolved  to  punish  the  whole  nation,  and  de- 
manded that  henceforth  they  should  pay  a  certain  sum  to 
Persia  for  every  victim  which  was  ofilered  for  sacrifice  daily 
hi  the  temple.  The  oppressive  law  was  enforced  during  the 
life  of  Artaxerxes.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  this  was  the  only 
oppressive  act  of  Bagoas'  administration;  for  a  man  who 
conceived  himself  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  the  chief  office  of 
the  religion  of  the  Jews,  would  not  hesitate  to  advance  his 
own  interest  by  every  possible  means  which  he  considered 
expedient.  Indeed,  his  tyrannical  government  was  perhaps 
the  cause  of  the  first  and  only  revolt  of  the  Jews  from  the 
Persians ;  for  this  happened  very  soon  after  the  murder  of 
Jonathan.  If  Bagoas  the  Jewisn  governor  was  the  eunuch 
of  this  name  who  was  a  chief  fiivourite  in  the  next  Persian 
reign,  he  could  have  no  sympathy  with  the  Jews,  and  was 
qu^ified  by  his  great  talents  to  innict  on  them  cfreat  injury, 
by  means  which  he  could  easily  make  appear  to  his  sovereign 
as  just  and  necessary,  so  that  tney  coula  have  no  hope  of  te* 
dress  by  an  appeal  to  the  Persian  court 
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Thoiq;h  the  Jaws  are  acaroel^  mantianed  Ij  the  ancient 
writers  concerning  the  Persians  in  the  long  reign  of  Artaxer* 
xes  Mnemon,  yet  several  great  events  of  this  period  had  more 
or  less  influence  on  the  interests  of  the  true  religion.  This 
feature  seems  strongly  impressed  on  the  first^  and  perhaps 
most  momentous  event,  the  conspiracy  of  Cyrus  to  obtain  the 
sovereignty  of  the  empire. 

The  talented  Parysatis,  the  mother  of  the  king,  retained 
her  influence  notwithstanding  the  death  of  her  husband; 
and  to  secure  it,  by  £dse  accusations,  the  employment  of  assas* 
sinators,  or  by  poison,  she  removed  from  the  palace  all  whom 
she  hated  or  feared.  But  our  object  requires  not  the  detail  of 
the  intrigues  or  sanguinary  deeds  of  the  court,  which  were 
common  enough  in  Persia  almost  always,  but  were  unparal- 
leled while  this  demoniacal  princess  swayed  the  minds  of  her 
husband  and  son.  In  compliance  with  her  solicitations,  the 
former  on  his  death-bed  had  assigned  to  Cyrus  the  perpetual 
government  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  latter  acquiesced  in  thai 
arrangement  Reverence  for  God,  and  love  and  friendship 
to  man,  have  never  been  regarded  by  historians  indispensable 
to  the  formation  of  a  great  and  perfect  monarch ;  they  estimate 
human  character  by  exterior  accomplishments  rather  than  by 
moral  excellence :  this  accounts  for  the  too  illustrious  charac- 
ter given  of  young  Cyrus  by  Xenophon,  not  from  report  but 
form  personal  knowledge.  "  He  was,"  he  says,  "  in  me  opin- 
ion of  all  that  were  acquainted  with  him,  after  Cyrus  the 
Great,  a  prince  the  most  worthy  of  the  supreme  autboritvj  and 
had  the  most  noble  and  most  truly  royal  soul.  From  his  in- 
bncy  he  surpassed  all  of  his  own  age  in  every  exercise,  whe- 
ther It  were  in  managing  the  horse,  drawing  the  bow,  throw- 
ing the  dart,  or  in  the  chase,  in  which  he  distinguished  him- 
self once  by  fighting  and  killing  a  bear  that  attacked  him. 
Those  advantages  were  exalted  in  him  by  the  nobleness  of 
his  air,  an  engaging  aspect,  and  by  all  the  graces  of  nature 
that  conduce  to  recommend  merit.  When  his  father  had 
made  him  satrap  of  Lydia  and  the  neighbouring  provinces,  his 
chief  care  was  to  made  the  people  sensible  that  he  had  nothing 
so  much  at  heart  as  to  keep  his  word  inviolable,  not  only  witn 
regard  to  public  treaties,  but  the  most  minute  of  his  promises ; 
a  quality  very  rare  amongst  princes,  and  which,  however,  is 
the  basis  of  all  good  government,  and  the  source  of  their  own 
as  well  as  their  people's  happiness.  Not  only  the  persons 
under  his  authonty,  but  the  enemy  themselves,  reposed  an 
entire  confidence  in  hinL    Wheth^  good  or  ill  vere  done 
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him,  hQ  always  desired  to  return  it  double,  and  dbat  he  mifht 
live  no  longer,  as  he  said  him&eif,  than  whil^  he  exceeded  nia 
friends  in  benefits,  and  his  enemies  in  vengeance.  Nor  was  there 
ever  a  prince  that  people  were  more  afraid  to  offend,  nor  for  whose 
sake  they  were  more  ready  to  hazard  their  possessions,  lives, 
and  fortunes."  This  accompUsbed  prince,  whom  the  admired 
Grecian  philosopher,  the  disciple  of  Socrates  and  leader  of  ar- 
mies, indiscriminately  eulogises  in  the  finest  and  most  anima- 
ting glow  of  eloquence,  burning  with  ambition,  resolved  to 
assassinate  his  brother  in  the  temple  of  Pasargades,  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  court  and  the  multitude  assembled  to 
crown  him.  He  was  seized,  and  justly  condemned  to  die. 
The  prayers  and  tears  of  the  mother,  wnom  he  resembled  in 
intellectual  power  and  immeasurable  depravity,  procured  not 
only  his  pardon,  but  obtained  an  order  instantly  to  return  to 
his  government  On  arriving  in  Asia  Minor,  ample  proof  of 
his  surpassing  power  over  the  minds  of  all  ranks  was  speedi- 
ly manifested.  Treating  with  contempt  the  generosity  and 
compassion  of  his  royal  bi  other,  he  conspired  to  dethrone  him, 
and  determined  to  attack  him  in  the  seat  of  the  empire.  He 
exerted  all  his  energies  to  prepare  for  this  great  enterprise ; 
his  court  at  Sardis  was  established  on  a  scale  of  Asiatic  gran- 
deur ;  he  received  the  numerous  Persians  who  resorted  thith- 
er with  such  condescension  and  aiiability  as  induced  them 
to  perfer  his  interests  to  those  of  their  sovereign.  He  neg- 
lected no  means  calculated  to  impress  the  subjects  of  his  pro- 
vinces with  the  opinion  that  he  was  not  less  desirous  of  tneir 
welfare  than  of  his  own ;  he  mingled  with  the  common  sol- 
diers, and  appeared  their  friend,  without  laying  aside  the  au- 
thority and  dignity  of  their  commander.  JBy  various  arts,  he 
seduced  the  army  and  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  goverped 
by  Tissaphemes,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  faithful  servants 
01  the  king.  They  refused  obedience  to  their  own  governor, 
and  placed  themselves  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Cyrus.  This 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  declaring  war  against  Tissapher- 
nes,  and  under  pretence  of  this,  he  augmented  his  army.  In 
all  his  warlike  plans  he  was  assisted  by  Clearchus,  one  of  the 
ablest  generals  of  Lacedemon,  who,  beinff  banished  from 
Sparta,  had  found  refuge  at  his  court  To  him  alone  of  all 
the  Greeks  he  revealed  his  secret  designs,  and  employed  him 
to  raise  a  body  of  Grecian  troops,  from  whom  he  hoped  to  re- 
ceive more  efficient  aid  than  from  any  others.  His  friends 
in  the  Persian  court  increased,  and  most  assiduously  propa- 
gated whatever  tended  to  elevate  his  character  in  the  eyes  of 
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the  mukitnde.  The  reigning  king  was  nniyersally  known 
and  admired  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  for  his  resemblance 
in  conduct  and  manner  to  his  noble  father.  He  was  most  ge- 
nerous, afl&bie,  just,  and  never  better  pleased  then  when  he 
had  an  opportunity  to  do  good  to  his  suDJects;  but  he  was  more 
inclined  to  peace  than  war.  He  was  therefore,  however  wor- 
thy, not  fitted  to  advance  or  maintain  the  glory  of  the  great 
empire.  Thus  secr^v  reasoned  the  emissaries  of  Cyrus, 
whom  they  pronouncea  truly  deserving  of  the  throne  of  his 
celebrated  ancestor,  whose  name  he  bore. 

Gyrus  had  been  the  most  efficient  instrument  by  which  the 
Lacedemonians  had  subdued  the  Athenians  and  all  Greece. 
He  sought  their  assistance,  and  they  instantly  gave  orders  to 
their  fleet  to  join  his,  and  to  obey  Tamos  his  admiral  in  all 
things.  In  ue  meantime,  to  deceive  his  brother  and  the 
court,  he  sent  him  grievous  complaints  against  Tissaphernes, 
and  besought,  in  the  most  submissive  language,  his  majesty's 
protection  and  aid  to  reduce  to  obedience  an  unfaithful  ser- 
vant This  was  his  avowed  purpose  in  preparing  a  fleet  and 
army  fiir  exceeding  what  was  necessary  to  conquer  the  pro- 
vinces in  revolt  The  troops  consisted  of  thirteen  thousand 
Greeks,  which  were  the  flower  and  chief  force  of  his  army, 
and  of  an  hundred  thousand  regular  men  of  the  barbarous 
nations.  Glearchus  the  Lacedemonian  commanded  all  the 
Peloponnesian  troops,  except  the  Achaeans,  who  had  Socrates 
of  Achaia  for  their  leader.  The  Boeotians  were  under  Pro- 
xenes  the  Theban,  and  the  Thessalians  under  Mnemon.  The 
barbarians  had  Persian  generals,  of  whom  the  chief  was 
ArisBus.  The  fleet  consisted  of  thirty-five  ships  under  Pytha- 
goras the  Lacedemonian,  and  of  twenty-five  command^  by 
Tamos  the  Egyptian,  admiral  of  the  whole  fleet  Tissaphemes, 
rightly  judging  that  all  these  preprations  were  too  great  for 
so  small  an  enterprise  as  that  against  Pisidia,  had  set  out  post 
from  Miletus  to  give  the  king  an  account  of  them.  This 
news  occasioned  great  trouble  at  court,  and  Artaxerxes  hastily 
assembled  a  numerous  army  to  meet  his  brother. 

Cyrus  having  ordered  the  fleets  to  sail  along  the  coast,  left 
Sardis,  and  marched  with  his  armv  towards  Uie  upper  pro- 
vinces of  Asia  Minor.  The  army  knew  neither  the  occasion 
of  the  war,  nor  into  what  countries  they  were  going.  Cyrus 
had  only  caused  it  to  be  given  out  that  he  should  act  a^^ainst 
the  Pisidians,  who  had  infested  his  province  by  their  incur- 
sions. In  his  progress  he  made  it  his  sole  apphcation  to  win 
the  afiections  oi  the  Greeks,  by  treating  them  with  kindness 
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and  honuuiity,  convemmg  iredj  with  them,  and  fliving  eflbe- 

toal  orders  that  they  shoim  want  for  nothing.  He  advanced 
continually  by  great  marches.  What  troubled  him  most  on 
the  way  was  the  pass  of  Cilicia,  which  was  a  narrow  defile 
between  very  high  and  steep  mountains,  that  would  admit  no 
more  than  one  carriage  to  pass  at  a  time.  Syennesis,  kinff 
of  the  country,  prepared  to  dispute  this  passage  with  him,  and 
would  infallioly  have  succeeded,  but  for  the  diversion  made 
by  Tamos  with  his  fleet  in  conjimction  with  that  of  the  Lac^ 
demonians.  To  defend  the  coasts  against  the  insults  of  the 
fleet,  Syennesis  abandoned  that  important  po^  which  a  small 
body  01  troops  might  have  made  good  against  the  greatest 
^my.  When  they  arrived  at  Tarsus,  the  Qreeks  refused  to 
march  any  farther,  rightly  suspectingr  that  thev  were  intended 
against  the  king,  and  loudly  exclaiming  that  tney  had  not  en- 
tered into  the  service  upon  that  condition.  Clearchus,  who 
commanded  them,  had  occasion  for  all  his  address  and  ability 
to  stifle  this  commotion  in  its  birth.  At  first  he  made  use  oi 
authority  and  force,  but  with  very  little  success,  and  desisted 
therefore  from  an  open  opposition » to  their  sentiments.  He 
even  affected  to  enter  into  their  viewSj  and  to  suppoit  them 
with  his  approbation  and  ci^it.  He  declared  publicly  thai 
he  would  not  separate  himself  from  them  ;  and  advised  them 
to  depute  persons  to  the  prince,  to  know  from  his  own  mouth 
against  whom  they  were  to  be  led,  that  they  might  follow  him 
voluntarily  if  they^  approved  his  measures ;  if  not,  that  they 
might  demand  his  permission  to  withdraw.  By  this  artful 
evasion  he  appeased  the  tumult  and  made  them  easy,  and  they 
chose  him  and  some  other  oflicers  for  their  deputies.  Cyrus, 
whom  he  had  secretly  apprised  of  every  thing,  made  answer 
that  he  was  going  to  attack  Abrocomas,  his  enemy,  at  twelve 
days  march  from  thence  upon  the  Euphrates.  When  this 
answer  was  repeated  to  them,  though  they  plainly  saw  against 
whom  they  were  going,  they  resolved  to  proceed,  and  only 
demanded  an  augmentation  of  their. pay,  which  the  prince 
readily  granted.  The  information  soon  after  that  he  was 
marching  against  the  king  occasioned  some  murmuring, 
which,  however,  magnificent  promises  silenced,  and  called 
forth  the  strongest  expressions  of  satisfaction  and  joy. 

The  army  of  Cyrus  met  with  no  serious  interruption  till 
they  reached  Cunaxa,  about  twenty-five  leafaes  from  Baby^ 
Ion.  Here  they  were  opposed  by  nine  hundred  thousand  of 
the  royal  army,  commanded  by  Tissaphernes,  Gobryas,  and 
Arbacea     Three  hundred  thousand  more,  under  command 
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of  Abrocomas,  arrived,  not  till  three  dap  after  the  battle^ 
which  terminated  in  the  death  of  Cyras,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  greater  number  of  his  friends  and  soldiers.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  battle  the  enemy  was  routed  by  the  Greeks, 
and  Cyrus  was  proclaimed  king ;  but  the  fierce  ardour  of  the 
victors,  and,  it  is  said,  their  imprudence  in  pursuing  a  fleeing 
enemy,  prevented  them  from  reaping  the  fruit  of  their  victory. 
As  soon  as  the  Greeks  learned  that  Cyrus  was  skin,  they  sent 
deputies  to  Aricsus,  his  Persian  general,  to  offer  him  the  crown 
of  the  empire.  He  approved  not  their  scheme,  because,  he 
said,  many  Persians  more  distinguished  than  he  was,  would 
never  submit  to  him.  He  requested  them  to  join  him  in  the 
night,  and  march  along  with  his  army  next  day  for  Ionia.  In 
the  meantime,  Artaxerxes  sent  a  herald  to  the  Greeks,  de- 
manding them  to  lay  down  their  arms.  Their  only  answer 
was,  that  they  expected  '*  Peace  in  continuing  here,  or  war  in 
marching.     It  became  not  the  defeated  to  require  the  con* 

3ueror8  to  submit'*  They  avowed  that  they  would  rather 
ie  than  resign  their  liberty.  That  night  they  made  a  cove* 
nant  with  Ariaeus,  which 'was  solemnly  confirmed  by  sacri- 
ficing a  ram  and  a  buU,  a  wolf  and  a  boar,  in  whose  blood  the 
Greeics  dipped  their  swords,  and  the  Persians  their  javelins. 
On  their  route  to  Babylon  they  had  found  no  provisions 
for  seventeen  days  ;  this  sufi[iciently  justified  Arieus  in  pro- 
posing to  return  by  another  way.  On  the  evening  of  their 
first  day's  march  heralds  from  the  king  reached  them  propos- 
ing a  treaty  of  peace.  The  result  was,  that  on  swearing  that 
they  would  commit  no  injury  in  the  countries  through  which 
they  travelled,  they  were  permitted  to  proceed,  as  soon  as 
Tissaphernes  was  prepared  with-  his  troops  to  return  with 
them  to  his  government.  This  occasioned  a  delay  of  several 
weeks.  The  three  parties  marched  together  for  a  few  weeks, 
notwithstanding  occasional  quarrels  about  provisions  and 
wood.  After  passing  the  Tigris,  and  the  great  city  of  Cssne 
they  arrived  at  the  river  Zabates.  The  Greeks  had  often 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  Persians  planned  their  destruction. 
But,  while  they  rested  here,  Tissaphernes  succeeded  in  allay- 
ing their  suspicions ;  and  prevailed  on  Clearchus  and  the 
chief  leaders  to  meet  him  in  his  tent.  They  had  not  been 
long  there  when  they  were  murdered,  and  some  troops  oi 
horse  were  ordered  to  scour  the  country  and  destroy  every 
Greek  whom  they  could  find.  The  Greek  army,  on  dis- 
covering the  treachery  and  cruelty  of  their  pretended  friends: 
and  the  loss  of  their  officers,  were  overwhelmed,  and  could 
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Bflidier  eat  iiot  aieep^  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  Zenqphon, 
a  younff  Athenian,  and  afterwards  the  illustrious  author  of 
the  work  which  has  perpetuated  his  £Eune  and  that  of  his  com* 
panions  in  arms,  went  to  some  of  the  surviving  officers,  and 
urged  them  to  call  immediately  a  council  to  decide  how  they 
were  to  act ;  for  there  was  obviously  not  a  moment  to  delay. 
He  detaik  his  own  speech,  and  adverts  to  the  ^)eeches  of 
other  members  of  the  council,  which  was  held  in  the  presence 
of  the  soldiers.  Leaders  were  chosen  in  place  of  those  who 
had  bean  seized  and  killed  ;  and  the  whole  army  resolved  to 
set  fire  to  their  tents  and  carriages,  and  retaining  only  what 
was  absolutely  necessary,  to  march  the  following  morning, 
whatever  mi^ht  be  the  conduct  of  their  deceitful  and  bar- 
barous enemies.  They  were  pursued,  and  had  to  repel  nol 
only  the  troops  of  Tissaphemes,  but  also  those  who  withstood 
them  in  some  of  the  countries  through  which  they  marched. 
After  many  days'  trials,  and  inexpressible  sufferings  through 
the  interior  of  Asia,  passing  the  Euphrates,  the  sources  of  the 
Tigris  and  the  Arazes  or  rhasis;  tney  traversed  the  region 
of  the  Chalybes,  and  at  length  were  compelled  to  ascend  a 
very  lofty  mountain  named  Tecqua^  whence  they  first  beheld 
the  ocean.  The  first  who  observed  it  shouted  loud  for  joy 
for  a  considerable  time.  His  cry  alarmed  Xenophon,  for  he 
dreaded  that,  the  vanguard  was  attacked,  and  hurried  to  sup- 
port it  The  further  he  proceeded  the  cry  became  more  dis- 
tinct, the  s&a  !  the  sea !  and  joy  and  delight  succeeded  the 
alarm.  But  when  all  had  reacned  the  summit  of  the  moun* 
tain  nothing  was  heard  but  a  confused  noise  of  the  whole 
army,  crying  out  together,  the  sea!  the  sea  !  whilst  they  could 
not  refram  irom  tears,  nor  from  embracing  their  generals  and 
officers.  And  then,  without  waiting  for  orders,  they  heaped 
up  a  pile  of  stones,  and  erected  a  trophy  with  brpken  buck-  . 
lers  and  other  arms.  Thence  they  aavanced  through  the 
mountainous  country  of  Colchis,  and  rested  thirty  days  near 
Trebisond,  a  Greek  colony  on  the  Euxine  Sea.  Here  they 
performed  their  vows  to  tiie  gods,  that  they  might  re^n  their 
own  country ;  and  for  thirty  days  they  celebrated  with  great 
joy  the  fames  in  which  they  debghted.  Ships  were  procured 
to  send  by  sea  to  Greece  their  women,  old  and  sick  men,  and 
superfluous  baggage,  and  the  rest  proceeded  by  land.  Of 
those  who  had  survived  ^e  battle,  forty  horse,  and  three  hun- 
dred  foot,  who  were  Thracians,  had  surrendered  to  the  kinff 
of  Persia.  Ten  thousand  had  commenced  the  retreat;  and 
of  these  eight  thoosand  six  hundred  arrived  safe  in  the 
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viciaity  of  Ghreece,  after  a  march  of  moFB  than  tmw  thooaaud 

three  hundred  miles,  in  a  hundred  And  twenty-two  daya. 
This  retreat  ia  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  war,  ^nd  indeed 
no  enterprise  could  be  formed  with  more  valour  and  bravery, 
nor  conducted  with  more  prudence,  nor  executed  with  more 
success.  Ten  thousand  men,  five  or.  six  hundred  leases 
from  their  own  country,  who  have  lost  their  generak  and 
best  officers,  and  find  themselves  in  the  heart  of  the  enemy's 
vast*  empire,  undertake,  in  the  sisfht  of  a  victorious  and  nu- 
merous army,  with  the  king  at  Uie  head  of  them,  to  retire 
through  the  seat  of  his  empire,  and,  in  a  manner,  from  the 
gates  of  his  palace,  and  to  traverse  a  vast  extent  of  unknown 
countries,  almost  all  in  arms  against  them,  without  being  dis- 
mayed by  the  prospect  of  the  innumerable  obstacles  and  dan- 
gers to  which  they  were  every  moment  exposed ;  passes  of 
rivers,  of  mountains  and  defiles ;  open  attacks ;  secret  ambus- 
cades, from  the  people  upon  their  route ;  famine,  almost  in- 
evitable in  vast  and  desert  regions;  and  above  all,  the 
treachery  they  had  to  fear  from  the  troops  who  seemed  to  be 
employed  in  escorting  them,  but  in  reality  had  orders  to  de* 
$troy  them ;  for  Artaxerxes,  who  was  sensible  how  much  the 
return  of  those  Greeks  into  their  own  country  would  cover 
him  with  disgrace,  and  decry  the  majesty  of  the  empire  in  the 
eyes  of  all  nations,  had  left  nothing  undone  to  prevent  it ;  and 
he  desired  their  destruction,  sa]^  Phitarch,  more  passion- 
ately than  to  conquer  Cyrus  himself,  or  to  preserve  the 
sovereignty  of  his  estates.  Those  ten  thousand  men,  how- 
ever, notwithstanding  so  many  obstacles,  carried  their  point, 
and  arrived,  through  a  thousand  dangers,  victorious  and  tri* 
ibnphant  into  their  own  country.  Antony  long  after,  when 
pursued  by  the  Pbrthians  almost  in  the  same  country,  finding 
nimself  in  like  danger,  cried  out,  in  admiration  of  their  invinch 
ble  valour,  Oh  the  retrecU  of  the  ten  th&usand  ! 

The  expedition  of  the  Greeks  under  Cyrus,  their  triumph 
in  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  and  their  glorious  retreat,  bad  an  m- 
fluence  on  the  future  destinies  of  man  perhaps  incalculable. 
These  events  were  doubtless  more  universally  known,  in  that 
age,  than  any  of  the  former  achievements  of  the  Greeks ;  and 
while  by  them  that  people  were  stimulated  by  the  most  power- 
ful passions  of  revenge  on  the  Persians,  and  thirst  for  military 
renown,  and  confident  assurance  of  their  abiUty  to  conquer 
the  world ;  their  name  became  ahnost  suffident  to  cause  a 

Sinic  in  any  army  sent  to  contend  with  them  in  battle.     The 
jnecians  had  seen  the  weakness  of  the  Persian  power^  and 
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Decame  convinced  that  it  consisted  almost  wholly  in  pride  and 
vanity ;  in  weahh  and  sensuality^  in  luxury  and  voJaptuouo* 
ness ;  and  that  the  Persians  were  alniost  destitute  of  physical 
and  intellectual  vigour.  1'hey  looked  on  them  henceforth 
without  dread,  and  were  fully  prepared  to  follow  any  one 
who  appeared  qualified  to  lead  them  to  combat  for  universal 
empire.  From  this  time  the  Persian  emperors  trembled  on 
their  throne ;  and  the  name  of  Greece  made  the  heait  of  their 
princes  and  chief  men  faint.  All  who  felt  interest  in  the  af* 
fairs  of  the  world  were  now  solicitous  to  acquire  the  language 
of  this  narrow  spot,  and  an  accurate  knowledge  of  its  politi* 
cal  state.  It  was  a  phenomenon  more  wonderful  than  man- 
kind had  ever  witnessed  ;  and  every  successive  year  paved 
the  way  for  Divine  Providence  to  accomplish  tKe  prophetic 
word,  that  Greece  should  be  constituted  the  third  great  em* 
pire,  by  whose  deeds  he  might  in  due  time  unfold  his  secret 
purposes  respecting  his  own  universal  and  eternal  kingdom. 
The  fierce  four-headed  leopard  of  Macedon  was  shaking  him* 
self  in  his  den,  and  was  only  restrained  by  invisible  agencj 
from  going  forth  at  once  to  devour  the  wild  bear  of  Media 
and  Persia. 

Tissaphernes  returned  to  Asia  Minor  invested  with  power 
^ual  to  that  which  had  been  conferred  on  Cyrus.  This  un« 
common  reward  for  his  services  against  that  prince  was 
enough  to  make  his  presence  terrible  in  the  eyes  of  all  ranks 
who  had  supported  Cyrus,  and  these  included  nearly  all  the 
inhabitants  of  some  provinces.  These  immediately  applied 
to  the  Lacedemonians  for  protection  from  the  rage  ot  their 
governor,  and  for  assistance  to  preserve  their  liberty.  The 
latter  fulfilled  all  their  wishes ;  and  this  they  did  the  more 
zealously  from  their  knowledge  of  the  superior  talents,  but 
raost  unprincipled^  and  savage  conduct  of  Tissaphernes,  who 
was  justly  regarded  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  Greece. 
This  war  prevailed  si.x  years  from  b.  o.  399,  and  spread  to  a 
wide  extent  much  miserv  in  the  fine  regions  of  Ionia  and 
other  provinces  of  Asia  IVIinor.  The  Grecians  had  main- 
tained  their  high  character  for  wisdom  and  bravery;  but 
their  resources  became  exhausted,  and  compelled  tnem  to 
make  a  dishonourable  peace, — a  resuh  to  be  expected  when 
Sparta  received  not  the  support  of  the  other  states  of  Greece, 
especially  of  the  Athenians,  whose  happiness  she  always 
envied  almost  as  much  as  she  intensely  desired  the  ruin  of 
Persia.  By  the  treaty  which  procured  this  peace,  the  Gre* 
.   cian  cities  m  Asia  whose  liberty  Greece,  when  united,  had 
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eompelfed'the  PN%)mi9  to  gtant,  wer^  d^ckr«d  entirely  <Ie> 
petKMnt  on  the  Pdfeian  king^  and  with  them  the  Greciaa  islee 
of  Cyprus  and  ClaaometiQ.  This  treaty,  however,  Athene 
and  all  the  cide«  of  Greece,  except  Sparta  and  those  subject 
to  her^  indignantly  rejected ;  and  were  conseqaently  more 
desiroua  and  determined  than  erer  to  resist  the  mighty  power 
of  Persia.  Opportunity  to  gratify  their  ardent  wishes  was 
ioon  afibfded  them  by  the  schemes  which  the  great  king  pro- 
posed *to  prosecute  ;  and  these  we  shall  see  had  a  visible  ten* 
dency  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the  true  religioti,  and 
deeply  to  effect  the  interests  of  the  chosen  people. 

Thd  beautiful  isbmd  of  Cyprus  was  assigned  by  the  recent 
treaty  to  the  king  of  Persia,  but  from  the  prosperous  condi- 
tion m  which  it  was,  he  clearly  perceived,  that  to  acquire  the 
possession  called  for  the  employment  of  no  ordinary  means. 
A  Phenician  who  had  usurped  the  throne^  and  subjected  the 
whole  island  to  Persia,  had  been  succeeded  by  Evagoras,  a 
descendant  of  Teucer,  of  the  island  of  Salamis,  who,  at  his 
return  from  Troy,  after  its  fall,  had  built  the  capital,  which 
had  named  Salamis,  after  the  name  of  his  native  land.  Eva- 
goras had  been  carefully  educated,  and  early  became  distin- 
guished amongst  the  youth  by  the  beauty  of  his  aspect  the 
vigour  of  his  hodj,  and  more  by  the  modesty  and  innocence 
of  his  manners,  which  were  the  greatest  ornaments  of  that 
age.  As  he  advanced  in  years,  the  greatest  virtues,  valour, 
wisdom,  and  justice,  were  observed  to  brighten  in  him.  He 
afterwards  carried  these  virtues  to  so  conspicuous  an  height, 
as  to  give  jealousy  to  those  that  govemea ;  who  perceived 
justly  that  so  shinmg  a  merit  could  not  continue  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  a  private  condition  :  ^  but  his  modesty,  probity,  and 
integrity,  reassured  them,  and  they  reposed  an  entire  confi- 
dence in  him,  to  which  he  always  answered  by  an  inviolable 
fidelity,  without  ever  meditating  their  expulsion  from  the 
throne  by  violence  or  treachery.  A  more  justifiable  means 
conducted  him  to  it ;  Divine  Providence,  as  Isocrates  says, 
preparing  the  way  K>r  him.  One  of  the  principal  citizens 
murdered  the  person  upon  the  throne,  and  had  contrived  to 
sei2e  Evagoras  and  to  rid  himself  of  him,  in  order  to  secure 
the  crown  to  himself;  but  that  prince  escaping  his  pursuit, 
retired  to  Solos,  a  city  of  Cilicia.  His  banishment  was  so  far 
from  abating  his  courage,  that  it  gave  him  new  vigour.  At- 
tendend  only  with  fi%  followers,  detertnined  like  himself 
to  conquer  or  die,  he  returned  to  Salamis,  and  expelled  the 
usarper,  though  supfiorted  by  the  credit  and  protection  of  the 
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kmf  of  Persia.  Havinfi;  reestablished  himself  in  Selamis; 
he  soon  rendered  liis  httle  kingdom  most  flourishing,  by  hiii 
application  to  the  relief  of  his  subjects,  and  by  protecting 
them  in  all  things,  governing  them  with  justice  and  benevo- 
lence, making  them  active  and  laborious,  and  by  inspiring 
them  with  a  taste  for  the  cuhivation  of  land,  the  breeding  of 
cattle, xommerce  and  navigation;  he  formed  them  also  for 
war,  and  led  them  conquerors  from  city  to  city.  Biit  many 
of  the  Cypriots  had  no  inclination  to  submit  to  his  govern- 
ment Tnese  songht  the  aid  of  Artaxerxes  CO  oppose  him 
and  he  hastened  lo  niee!  their  wishes. 

During  his  4vaf  with  the  Lacedemonians,  Artaxerxes  had 
made  extraordinary  efibrts  to  raise  a  fl^et ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose bad  many  people  employed  in  the  ports  of  Phenicia  in 
ouilding'  ships,  and  procuring  sailors  accustomed  to  naval 
war.  The  war  With  Sparta  being  over,  orders  -were  sent  to 
the  servants  of  the  king  of  Persia  in  Phenicia  to  renew  and 
augment  these  works ;  and  a  fleet  was  prepared,  consisting 
of  three  hundred  galleys.  Tiribasus,  a  Persian  of  the  high- 
est rank  afid  the  greatest  reputation,  was  appointed  admiral, 
to  be  assisted  by  Gaos  his  son-in-law.  The  invading  army, 
amounting  to  three  hundred  thousand  men,  was  comm^rhded 
by  Oronies,  who  was  a  son-in  law  of  the  king.  Evagoras; 
ikitwithstanding  the  aid  afforded  him  from  Athens  Egypt, 
and  other  dommions  disaffected  to  Persia,  had  no  means  of 
prevef^ting  such  a  mighty  army  from  landing  on  his  island. 
His  fleet  scarcely  exceeded  one  hundred  galleys,  and  his' 
army,  twenty  thousand.  But  he  made  a  noble  resist-mce ; 
and  when  forced  to  yield  and  resign  Cyprus,  was  acknow' 
ledged  king  of  Salamis,  its  metropolis,  on  condition  of  an  an- 
nual tribute.  He  survived  this  event  about  twelve  years,  and 
was  succeeded,  a.  o.  373,  by  his  son  Nicocles,  who  proved 
worthy  of  his  noble  descent. 

The  two  preceding  wars,  especially  the  latter,  we  may  be* 
lieve  occasioned  the  religion  of  the  Jews  being  more  fully 
known  than  hitherto,  to  many  thousand  subjects  of  Persia 
collected  almost  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  most 
probable  that  they  procured,  by  money  or  by  force,  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  their  provisions  from  Judea.  That  country  was 
the  usual  granary  to'  supply  Tyre  and  its  dependencies ;  and  ■ 
nowhere  else  could  the  Persians,  en^ged  in  building  the  ' 
skips,  or  assembled  to  sail  for  the  Grecian  seas  of  for  Cyprus, 
so  conveniently  find  the  provisions  indispensable  to  the  execu> 
tion  of  their  plans.    Some  of  them  may  haiM  kindwn  thij  * 
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Jews  who  sojourned  in  their  respective  rountlrieir,  and  maal 
iiave  felt  desirous  to  behold  the  temple  arid  its  service,  of 
which  they,  doubtless,  had  often  heard  them  speak  with  rap- 
ture ;  and  many  more  would  be  led  to  view  these  scenes  in- 
the  course  of  their  journeys  to  precure  supplies  to  the  navy 
and  army.  While,  however,  they  might  thus  obtain  an  uccu*' 
rate  conception  of  the  form  and  ceremonies  of  the  religion  of 
the  Jews,  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  they  beheld  not  in 
the  most  favourable  light  its  moral  influence;  for  an  onec- 
dote,  related  by  Josephus,  (adverted  to  m  page  78,)  indicates 
that  the  priesthood  was  greatly  degeneratea  since  the  days  of 
Nehemiah ;  and  we  have  reason  to  suspect  that  the  people 
would  resemble  them,  in  accordance-  with  the  proverb^  ^  Like 
people,  like  priests.'' 

In  all  the  natior>al  declensions  of  Israel,  thev  were  visited 
by  adversity ;  and  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  now 
placed  may  have  inflicted  on  them  much  sufferings  If  the 
then  Persian  governor  was  Bagoas,  who,  twelve  years  later, 
appeals  to  have  disposed  as  he  pleased  of  the  high-priest's 
office^  he  would  not  hesitate  to  turn  to  his  personal  advantage 
the  orders  from  his  court,  to  procure  from  Judea  iriaterials 
and  provisions  for  the  fleet  and  army.  Under  despotic  govern- 
ments the  power  of  the  governors  and  infeiior  ofliceis,  es- 
pecially in  the  provinces  remote  from  the  throne,  to  do  good 
or  evil,  is  perhaps,  to  us  inconceivable.  The  governor  is  re- 
sponsible to  none  but  his  sovereign  ;  and  the  subordinate 
ofiicers  to  none  else  except  to  the  governor.  If  the  latter 
mutually  agree  to  prey  on  the  people,  who  can  save  them  ? 
The  diuicuky  to  reach  the  throne  of  despots  is  generally  aK 
most  insurmountable ;  and  the  more  overwhelming  the  oppres* 
sion  which  the  suljects  endure,  they  are  renrdered  the  less 
able  to  command  means  by  which  they  may  lay  their  griev- 
ances before  the  sovereign.  On  the  supposition,  therefore, 
that  Artixerxes  h.id  still  governed^  as  in  the  early  pan  of  bis 
reign,  with  s.icred  respect  for  be{>evo(ence,  justice,  and  trnth, 
the  provinces  of  Phenicia,  JnJea,  and  others  adjoining,  could 
scaicely  escape  extieme  disttess,  while  the  preparations  for 
war  were  chiefly  going  on  among  them.  Many  of  the  com- 
munity, would  6e  forced  to  serve  the  king,  and  much  of  the 
property  of  the  countries  would  be  forcibly  taken  rather  than 
purchased.  These  and  similar  evils  would  be  chiefly  and 
peculiarly  felt  by  the  Jews,  who  were  little  disposed  to  fight 
m  the  armies  of  foreigners,  and  who  had  no  resources  to  look 
to  beyond  their  own  productions,  for  they  were  not  a  com 
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mercial  people.  Bat  before  this  period  the  admlnistiation  of 
Artaxerxes  had  become  exceedingly  corrupted, — poh'cy  and 
expediency,  not  truth  and  justice,  directed  all  his  measures. 
He  had  overcome  Greece  more  by  money  than  by  arms :  her 
chief  men  had  been  bribed,  and  the  people  betrayed.  He 
deceived  and  put  to  death  some  of  the  most  able  and  most 
steadfast  of  his  servants,  merely  from  suspicion  that  they  medi- 
tated evil  against  him.  Hence  it  may  oe  concluded,  that  if 
he  attained  the  otject  of  his  instructions  to  his  servants  in 
Phenicia  and  Judea,  he  would  not  inquire  particularly 
whether  the  inhabitants  were  protected  or  enslaved^  recom- 
pensed for  their  goods  or  robbed.  That  all  the  provinces  of 
the  empire  in  Arabia  and  Syria  were,  at  this  time,  tyrannised 
over,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that,  not  long  afterwards, 
they  rebelled ;  and  the  sufierinpfs  of  the  Jews  must  have  been 
extremely  severe  before  they  joined  the  rebellion ;  for  they 
had  always  cherished  fervent  gratitude  and  love  towards  the 
Persians.  The  Tyrians  were  already  prepared  to  cast  off  the 
yoke,  for  they  afforded  secret,  if  not  open,  assistance  to  Eva- 
goras  in  his  honourable  defence  of  Cyprus. 

From  a  c.  384,  event  succeeded  event  whose  prominent 
features  strongly  indicated  that  the  Persian  empire  was  more 
likely  to  be  broken  up  than  established  or  exalted  by  Artaxerr 
xes  Mnemon.  He  was  always  more  eminent  for  courage  to 
encounter  dangers  and  difficulties,  than  for  wisdom  to  foresee 
and  prepare  against  them.  This  defect  in  his  character  ex* 
posea  the  feebleness  of  his  ^overnmez^t,  and  threatened  the 
loss  of  his  honour  and  his  life,  in  his  attempt  to  subdue  the 
Gardusians,  who  had  renounced  his  authority.  Their  unpro* 
ductive  country  lay  between  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas: 
they  were  a  poar  and  rude  people,  but  fierce  and  accustomed 
to  predatory  war.  The  king  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
an  army  of  twenty  thousand  horse  and  three  hundred  thou- 
sand foot,  and  proceeded  to  their  country.  Every  kind  of 
provision  soon  failed,  insomuch  that  an  ass's  head  sold  for  a 
large  sum.  The  entire  dispersion  of  the  army  seemed  in- 
evitable ;  and  was  only  averted  by  the  policy  of  Tiribazu&i 
who  succeeded  in  persuading  the  barbarians  to  accept  of 
ffeace  on  the  most  favourable  terms.  In  this  foolish  expedi- 
tion a  vast  number  of  the  best  troops  of  Artaxerxes  and  all  the 
horses  of  his  army  perished. 

This  disaster  prevented  not  the  king  from  resolving  to  re- 
duce the  Egyptians,  who  had  for  at  least  thirty  years  re- 
nounced the  Persian    power.     To  this  he  was   the  more 
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ftrongly  mipelfed^  firofn  the  fiurt  that  tbey  were  not  co^Dteot  to 

enjoy  tbeir  own  liberty,  but  were  ever  rcadjr  liberally  to  sup- 
port*'every  nation  that  laboured  for  en^ancipation  trom  tne 
yoke  of  Peraia ;  and  they  had  caused  their  power  td  be  mori^ 
dreaded  by  constantly  retailing  in  their  service  n  ^eat  body 
of  Grecians,  under  tne  command  of  Chabrias,  a  celebrated 
Athenian. 

Two  years  were  spent  in  preparations  for  the  invasion  of 
Egypt     In  order  to  augment  nis  army  with  tried  troopa 
Artaxerxes  used  every  means  to  conciliate  the  states  of  Qreec^ 
that  he  mi^^ht,  with  safetV)  withdraw  the  soldiers  who  were 
garrisoned  in  the  principal  cities  to  overawe  them.     Greece 
exulted  in  the  unrestrained  liberty  granted  them  to  live  ad* 
cording  to  their  own  laws.     The  Thebans  alone  refused  to 
be  dictated  to  by  the  great  king,  for  they  ardently  aspired  to 
the  sovereignty  of  Greece ;  and  this  object  seemed  at  tnis  time 
attainable  from  the  CTeat  celebrity  of  their  generals,  Pelopi* 
das  and  Epaminondas,  particularly  the  latter,  one  of  the 
greatest  generals  that  ever  appeared  in  Greece.     Ptoiemais 
or  Acre  was  the  place  appointed  for  the  asseiribling  of  the 
invading  army,  which  was  found  to  consist  of  two  hundred 
thousand  Persians,  under  the  command  of  Phamabasus,  an(| 
twenty  thousand  Greeks  under  Iphicrates.     Their  forces  a( 
sea  were  in  proportion  to  those  at  land  ;  their  fleet  consisting 
of  three  hundred  galleys,  besides  two  hundred  vessels  of 
thirty  oars,  and  a  prodigious  number  of  barks  to  transport  the 
necessary  provisions  for  the  fleet  and  (irmy.     Both  comman- 
ders were  eminently  fitted  to  conduct  the  troops  to  victory ; 
but  the  Persians  declined  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  GreeK$ 
lest  the  success,  of  which  they  had  no  doubt,  should  be 
wholly  ascribed  to  the  Greeks.     This  occasioned  at  first  a 
delay  in  the  prosecuting  of  the  war,  which  left  time  for  the 
Egyptians  to  recover  from  the  panic  which  had  seized  them 
on  the  appearance  of  such  a  formidable  enemy ;  and  h  ap- 
p^rs  to  have  ultimately  proved  the  chief  cause  of  the  utter 
failure  of  the  enterprise.     The  Nile  at  that  time  fell  into  the 
sea  by  seven  streams,  and  each  was  defended  at  its  entrance 
by  a  fortress.     The  Mendesian,  which  was  the  weakest,  was 
carried  sword  in  hand,  and  the  garrison  put  to  death.     Iphi- 
crates proposed  to  advance  instantly  to  Memphis,  the  metro^ 
polis ;  but  Phamabasus  insisted  that  it  was  necessary  to  waif 
till  the  largest  division  of  the  army  should  arrive.     In  the 
meantime  tne  Egyptian  army  had  assembled  under  their  abl^ 
king  Nectanebus,  in  such  numbers  as  to  harass  the  enemy 
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und  Ane^  their  progress,  till  the  tim»  of  the  mundatioQ  of  the 
river  arrived,  they  spread  <^vier  the  countiji  and  compelled 
the  enemy  to  retire  to  Phenicia.  The  subjugation  of  Egypt 
occupied  the  attention  of  Artaxerxes*  remaining  yeaxv;  out 
he  ventured  no  more  to  invade  it  On  the  contwyi  he 
had  to  defend  I%enicia  from  an  attack  by  Tacl^os,  who 
succeeded  Nectanebus,  to  the  throne  of  Egypt.  In  his  ab^ 
sence  from  his  kingjdom,  a  relatiom  also  named  Nectanebus, 
seized  his  throne,  in  which  he  was  some  time  maintained 
by  the  able  direction  of  AgesilauS|  one  of  the  kings  of 
Sparta^  who  with  a  number  of  his  subjects  had  gone  to 
Egypt  to  strengthen  Tachos  against  the  Persians.  The 
latter  soon  afterwards  went  to  the  Persian  court,  where  he 
found  favour,  and  was  appointed  to  command  troops  to  reduce 
his  rebellious  subjects  to  obedience.  Thus  the  Jews  continued 
many  years,  if  not  overrun  by  an  enemy,  surrounded  by 
troops,  from  whose  depredations  they  most  probably  sufiered 
mucn,  and  doubtless  longed  to  be  rescued  from  the  tyrannical 
rule  of  Persia.  It  is  not  therefore  surprising  if  they  joined 
the  great  revolt,  as  it  is  supposed  they  did,  which  happened 
towards  the  end  of  the  life  of  Artaxerxes.  This  memorable 
event  may  be  traced  to  the  degeneracy  of  that  monarch  In  his 
old  age.  He  indulged  in  sloth  and  luxury,  and  left  his  peo- 
ple to  the  government  of  persons  who  betrayed  their  trust, 
and  cruelly  oppressed  the  provinces,  so  that  the  Persian  yoke 
became  insupportable.  Universal  discontent  prevailed ;  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  Phenicia,  and  indeed  the  greatest  part  of  the 
provinces,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  resorted  to  arms,  to  liberate 
themselves  from  their  oppressors.  From  want  of  union,  this 
general  insurrection,  wnich  brought  the  empire  to  the  brink 
of  ruin,  was  speedily  suppressed,  or  dissolved  of  itself ;  but  it 
was  ominous  of  the  final  overthrow  of  the  third  great  power 
which  upheld  the  dominion  of  moral  darkness  on  the  earth. 
A  Persian  king  had  only  one  wife,  but  his  concubines 
were  numerous,  and  his  children  not  uncommonly  brought 
his  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  The  sanguinary 
ambition  of  the  sons  of  Artaxerxes,  drenched  his  court  with 
the  blood  of  his  own  race,  and  in  grief  unspeakable  be  closed 
his  eyes  for  ever.  He  had  declared  his  elaest  son  Darius  his 
successor,  but  that  unprincipled  man  was  impatient  to  ascend 
the  throne.  Following  the  counsel  of  Tiribaus,  whom  the , 
king  had  oflended,  he  conspired  to  assassinate  his  father.  Of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  sons  of  Artaxerxes  by  his  Concubines, 
not  less  then  fifty  consented  to  be  the  accomplices  of  their  bra 
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ther  in  this  dreadful  crime.  Their  scheme  was  revealed  to 
the  king,  and  he  permitted  all  the  conspirators  to  enter  the 
royal  chamber,  when  tbey  were  instantly  seized  and  slain.  Ar- 
ispus  and  Ochus,  the  brothers  of  Darius  by  the  queen,  and 
Arsanes,  a  son  of  a  concubine,  now  struggled  for  the  throne. 
Ochus,  by  the  craft  of  his  emissaries,  wrought  on  the  timid 
nature  01  his  maternal  brother,  so  to  terrify  him  by  imagi- 
nary or  apparent  evils  that  he  poisoned  himself;  and  he  pre- 
vailed on  tne  son  of  Tiribasus  to  assassinate  the  other  rival 
These  things  are  believed  to  have  hastened  the  death  of  the 
king,  and  permitted  Ochus  silently  to  exercise  the  sovereign 
power. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


THS  REIGN  OF  ARTAXERXES  OCHUS. 


The  unnatural,  treacherous,  and  cruel  actions  of  this  prince 
rendered  him  universally  hated  and  hateful ;  and,  conscious 
of  this,  to  secure  the  throne  he  concealed  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther ten  months,  during  which  period  he  governed  in  his 
name.  By  a  decree  in  nis  fathers  name,  he  caused  himself 
to  he  proclaimed  king  throughout  the  .whole  empire.  On 
publicly  ascending' the  throne,  he  assumed  the  name  of  Arta- 
xerxes,  and  quickly  removed  by  death  all  the  members  of  his 
family  and  court  whom  he  suspected  to  be  his  enemies. 
Eighty  of  his  brothers  were  murdered  by  him  in  one  day ;  he 
caused  his  sister  Ocha,  whose  daughter  he  had  married,  to  be 
buried  alive ;  and  one  of  his  uncles,  with  a  hundred  of  his 
sons  and  grandsons,  he  put  to  death  by  arrows.  These  rare- 
ly paralleled  crimes  were  not  calculated  to  establish  his  throne; 
wherever  he  was  known  he  was  hated  and  feared,  and  the 
announcement  of  the  death  of  the  aged  and  generally  esteemed 
king,  B.  c.  356,  was  the  signal  of  revolt  in  several  of  the  pro- 
vinces. 

In  Asia  Minor,  Artabasus,  one  of  its  governors,  raised  the 
standard  of  independence ;  and,  assisted  first  by  the  Atheni- 
ans and  next  by  the  Thebans,  he  thrice  defeated  the  large 
army  sent  against  him ;  but  these  allies  having  deserted  hivcL 
he  was  soon  overcome,  and  fled  for  refuse  to  Philip,  king  of 
Macedon.  The  Phenicians  avowed  their  determination  to  be 
free ;  Nectabanus,  king  of  Egypt,  gladly  supported  them,  for 
he  hoped  by  this  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  armies  of  Per- 
sia, destined  to  reduce  his  kingdom.  He  had  many  Greeks 
in  his  f^rvice,  and  of  these  he  sent  four  thousand  under  the 
command  of  Mentor,  a  Rhodian,  justly  deemed  one  of  the 
ablest  warriors  and  statesmen  of  the  age.  Led  on  by  him, 
the  Phenicians  overthrew  the  armies  which  the  governors  of 
Syria  and  Cilicia  brought  against  them,  and  expelled  the  Per 
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uantfromPhenicia.  Their  exam|de  was  .eagerly  followed  by  all 
the  chiefs  or  kioga  of  Cyprua ;  they  formed  an  alliance  with 
Egypt,  but  they  qaickly  discovered  now  hopeless  it  was  to  con- 
tend with  the  Fersian  troops.     The  Persian  king  appointed 
Idrieus  king  of  Caria,  to  command  the  land,  army,  aod  Pho- 
cian  the  Athenian  accompanied  by  Evagoras,  to  be  admiral 
of  the  fleet,  with  eifht  thousand  Qreeka.    Evafi;oras  had  per- 
fect knowledge  of  Uie  island,  for  it  is  believed  £at  he  was  the 
son  of  Nicocles,  and  succeeded  him  to  the  throne  of  Salnmis, 
which,  on  account  of  his  tyry^siiii^al  rul^,  be  had  been  obliged 
to  abdicate.     The  nine  kings  of  Cyprus  submitted  on  favour- 
able terms,  which  were  the  more  willingly  granted  them  by 
Artaxerxes  from  his  extreme  solicitude  to  recover  Egypt  and 
Phenicia.     He  ascribed  the  failure  of  his  plans  to  accomplish 
these  most  important  and  desirable  objects  to  the  misconduct 
of  his  generals,  and  he  therefore  purposed  to  place  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  army.     This  idea  he  had  entertained  for  some 
time,  and  had  made  immense  preparations  for  the  campaign, 
and  in  particular  had  strenuously  endeavoured  to  prevail  on 
the  States  of  Greece  to  unite  in  the  bond  of  peace,  and  permit' 
him  to  raise  a  large  band  of  Grecians ;  for  he  relied  more  on 
a  small  body  of  Greeks  than  on  a  large  army  of  Persians.    He 
conducted  to  Phenicia  three  hundred  thousand  foot  and  thirty 
thousand  horse,  and  was  afterwards  joined  by  ten  thousand 
Greeks.     Mentor,  who  had  defended  Egypt  and  delivered 
Phenicia,  was  in  Sidon  with  his  Grecian  troops  when  the 
king  reached  that  city.     The  Rhodian,  on  viewmg  the  army, 
concluded  that  resistance  would  be  in  vain.     He  secretly  cor- 
responded with  Artaxerxes,  and,  apparently  with  the  consent 
of  Tennes,  the  Sidonian  prince,  offered  to  surrender  Sidon, 
and  serve  him  in  Egypt     The  citizens,  thus  betrayed  by 
their  natural  defenders,  were  worthy  of  a  happier  destiny; 
for  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy  they  had  set  fire  to  their 
shins,  that,  hope  of  escape  being  cut  oflf,  all  might  resolutely 
defend  their  ancient  ana  noble  city ;  and  when  they  found 
themselves  sacrificed — the  invaders  without  the  wafts — and 
that  there  was  no  possibility  of  escaping  either  by  sea  or  land, 
in  the  despair  of  tbeir  condition,  they  shut  themselves  up  in 
their  houses,  and  set  them  on  fire.    Forty  thousand  men  with- 
out reckoning  women  and  children,  perished  in  this  manner. 
The  fate  of  Tennes  their  king  was  no  better.     Ochus,  seeing 
himself  master  of  Sidon,  and  having  to  further  occasion  fox 
him,  caused  bim  to  be  put  to  death, — a  just  reward  of  his  treason, 
and  ap  evident  proof  that  Ochus  did  not  yield  to  him  in  perfidy. 
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At  the  time  this  misfortune  happened,  Sidon  was  immense- 
(y  rich ;  the  fire  tiaviog  melted  the  gold  and  silver.  OcJmu 
sold  the  cinders  for  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  The  total 
ruin  of  Sidon  and  the  tremendous  sufferings  of  its  citizens 
struck  the  Phenicians  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent 
provinces  with  extreme  terror,  and  they  .were  forward  to  con« 
ciliate  the  favour  of  the  OTeat  monarch.  He  willingly  ac- 
cepted the  submission  of  tne  Hienicians,  and  ensfaged  to  re- 
move their  grievances.  JBot  very  difierent  was  bis  conduct 
to  the  Jews.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  high-priest  and  the 
other  native  rulers  of  the  nation  had,  on  this  or  indeed  any 
occasion,  actually  cast  off  the  Persian  yoke ;  the  probability  is 
that  they  had  not ;  for  at  a  later  peiiod  we  find  them  admired 
and  praised  for  their  fidelity  to  Persia,  and  they  seem  to  hare 
ever  cherished  grateful  recollection  of  the  singular  and  nume* 
rous  favours  which  they  had  received  from  Cyrus  and  sever- 
al of  his  successors.  But  many  of  the  Jews  of  ail  ranks, 
grieved  or  indignant  on  account  of  the  oppressions  to  which 
their  nation,  as  well  as  others,  were  dien  subjected  by  the  Per- 
sian governors,  must  have  deeply  sympathised  with  their 
neigboouFS,  when  they  rose  against  their  tyrants,  and  nothing 
was  more  natural  than  that  they  should  secretly  or  openly  as- 
sist theoi.  This  was  enough  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  revenge  in 
such  a  man  as  Artaxerxes  ill.  and  he  would  feel  no  remorse 
in  punishing  the  whole  nation  for  what  he  knew  to  be  the 
tnraettce  of  a  few,  especially  when  he  reflected  that  their  ru- 
lers were  in  reality  more  disposed  to  approve  than  punish 
them.  That  the  Jews,  however,  had  exceedingly  offended 
him,  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted,  for,  with  his  impatience  to  ad- 
vance on  Egypt,  it  is  not  otherwise  probable  tnat  he  would 
have  remained  in  Judea,  merely  to  entertain  himself  by  deso- 
kting  their  country.  That  he  did  so  is  certain ;  for  one  of 
the  credible  historians  of  these  times  records,  that  he  had  no 
sooner  destroyed  Sidon  than  he  proceeded  to  Judee,  and  laid 
siege  to  Jericho,  which  he  captured.  He  also  seized  muki- 
tudea-of  the  Jews,  carrying  a  great  number  of  them  into  Egypt, 
and  sending  many  more  into  Hyrcania,  appointing  them  to 
reside  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea.  This  slight  notice 
of  the  Jews  suggests  that  they  must  have  enjc«red  a  consider- 
able degree  of  prosperity  during  the  past  fifty  or  sixty  years, 
from  the  time  of  Nehemiah,  in  the  reign  of  Darms  Nothus, 
to  that  of  Artaxerxes  HI.  At  the  former  period,  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  a  number  of  Jews  could  be  found  sufficient  to 
iieeupy  Jerusalem,  so  aS  to  protect  it  from  the  Samaritans ; 
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but  now  Jericho  had  risen,  and  become  a  fortified  cit^,  and 
very  many  Jews  were  made  captives  and  exiles,  leaving,  as 
we  shall  soon  see,  a  populous  country.  Thus  Jehovah  ful- 
filled the  promises  made  by  the  prophets  to  the  race  who  were 
carried  to  Babylon,  and  restored  their  descendants  to  the  land 
of  their  fathers.    • 

Nectanebus,  who  then  reigned  in  Egypt,  long  aware  of 
the  designs  and  proceedings  of  the  Persians,  had  assiduously 
laboured  to  fortify  the  kingdom,  and  augment  his  army.  But 
unhappily  he  attributed  to  his  own  bravery  his  past  success, 
which  he  evidently  owed  to  Agesilaus,  the  Spartan  king,  and 
other  Greek  geneial&  And  as  he  had  not  only  supphnted 
his  kinsman  Tachos  in  the  throne,  in  defiance  of  his  adher- 
ents, but  also  overcome  another  rival,  supported  by  an  army 
of  a  hundred  thousand,  he  conceived  himself  sufiicient  to  de- 
fend his  kingdom,  without  the  aid  of  Grecian  generals.  These 
he  had  therefore  dismissed,  that  he  might  secure  to  himself 
all  the  glory  of  the  successful  resistance  of  the  whole  power 
of  the  Persian  empire.  Twenty  thousand  Greeks  were  still 
in  his  service;  ana  he  had  been  able  to  raise  a  body  of  as 
many  Lybians,  a  warlike  race,  and  about  sixty  thousand 
Egyptians.  Part  of  these  he  disposed  in  the  strong  places  on 
the  frontiers,  and  posted  himself  with  the  rest  in  the  passes  to 
dispute  the  enemy's  entrance  into  Egypt.  This  was  indeed 
a  small  force  compared  to  that  which  was  being  brought 
against  him.  But  bad  his  Greeks  been  led  by  their  native 
generals  whom  they  idolised,  considering  the  capabilities 
which  the  position  of  the  kingdom  afibrded  for  defence,  the 
army  of  Nectanebus  might  have  rendered  all  the  arts  and 
strength  of  the  invaders  useless.  His  self-sufficiency,  bow- 
ever  proved  his  ruin. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Artaxerxes,  "he  encamped  before  Pelu- 
sium,  from  whence  he  detached  three  bodies  of  his  troops,  each 
of  them  commanded  by  a  Greek  and  a  Persian,  with  equal 
authority.  The  first  was  under  Dachares  the  Theban,  and 
Rosaces,  governor  of  Lydia  and  Ionia.  The  second  was  given 
to  Nicostratus  the  Ar^ve,  and  Aristazanes,  one  of  the  great 
officers  of  the  crown.  The  third  had  Mentor  the  Rhodian, 
and  Bagoas,  one  of  OchusV  eunuchs,at  the  head  of  it  ESach 
detachment  had  its  particular  orders.  The  king  remained 
with  the  main  body  of  the  army  in  the  camp  he  had  made 
choice  of  at  first,  to  wait  events,  and  to  be  ready  to  suppoit 
those  troops  in  case  of  ill  success^  or  to  improve  the  aa  van- 
tages they  might  have.     Nectanebus  had  long  expected  this 
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myasioa,  the  prepa  rations  for  which  had  made  ao  much  noiae. 
Pelusium  was  defended  by  a  garrison  of  five  thousand 
Greeks.  Lacbares  besieged  the  place.  That  under  Nicos- 
tratus,  OQ  board  of  four-and -twenty  ships  of  the  Persian  floct, 
entered  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  at  the  same  time,  and 
sailetl  into  the  heart  of  Egypt,  where  they  landed,  and  foiti< 
fied  themselves  well  in  a  camp,  of  which  the  situation  was 
very  advantageous.  All  the  Egyptian  troops  in  these  paits 
were  immediately. drawn  together  under  Clinias,  a  Greek  of 
the  Isle  of  Cos,  and  prepared  to  repel  the  enemy.  A  very 
warm  action  ensued,  m  which  Clinias  with  five  thousand  of 
his  troops  were  killed,'  and  the  rest  entirely  broken  and  dis- 
persed. This  action  decided  the  sut'^ess  of  the  war.  Nec* 
tanebus,  apprehending  that  Nicostrai'is,  after  this  victoiy, 
would  embark  again  upon  the  Nile,  and  take  Memphis,  the 
capital  of  the  kingJom,  made  all  the  haste  he  could  to  defend 
it,  and  abandoned  the  pisses,  which  it  was  of  the  last  impor-^ 
tance  to  secure,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  enemy.  When 
the  Ci reeks  that  defended  Pelusium  were  apprised  oi  this  pre- 
cipitate retreat,  they  lelieved  all  lost,  and  capitulated  to  Larha* 
res,  upon  condition  of  being  sent  back  into  Greece,  with  nil 
that  belonged  to  them,  and  without  suflfering  any  injury  in 
their  persons  or  efTects.  Mentor,  who  commanded  the  tniid 
detachment,  finding  the  passes  clear  and  unguarded,  entered 
the  country^  and  made  himself  mnster  of  it  without  any  op- 
position. For,  uAer  having  caused  a  repoit  to  be  spir:id 
throutrhout  his  camp,  that  Ochus  had  ordered  all  those  who 
would  submit  to  be  treated  with'favour.  and  that  such  as  made 
resistance  should  be  destroyed,  as  the  Sidonians  had  been,  he 
let  all  his  prisoners  escape,  that  they  might  f*arry  the  news 
into  the  country  round  about.  Those  poor  people  repo.ied 
in  their  towns  and  villiges  what  they  hid  heard  in  theenernv*s 
camp.  The  brutility  of  Ochns  seemed  to  confi  m  it ;  and  the 
terror  was  so  gie^it.  that  the  garrisons,  as  wtll  Greek.<«  v9 
Egyptians,  strove  which  should  be  ih^  fnrempst  in  making 
their  submission.  Nectanebus,  bavin?  lost  all  hope  of  Vcing 
able  to  defend  himself,  escaped  with  his  treasures  and  best  ef- 
fects into  Ethiopia,  from  which  country  he  never  returned." 
The  vengeance  of  the  depraved  conquesor  was  equal  to  bis 
power.  He  exeited  himself  to  the  utmost  to  ruin  the  king- 
dom; its  fortifications  were  overthrown,  its  temples  and  bouses 
pillaged,  and  the  religrious  worship  of  the  nation  treated  with 
contempt  The  public  records  deposited  in  the  temples  as 
places  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  all  men,  were  seized ;  and  with 
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all  the  preci6ui  treasures  of  ^of(f,  ^h^,  and  jeweb,  pos- 
slsssed  liy  the  coart  or  by  indiviJaals,  were  carried  to  Baby- 
lon. Being  not  less  indolent  and!  sensual  than  cruel  in  his 
habits,  the  ordinary  appellation  applied  to  him  hy  the^  Egypt- 
ians was  the  ass.  On  learning  diis  he  was  enraged,  and  ex- 
claimed, ^i  am  not  an  ass,  but  a  Hon,  and  shaH  devour  their 
bull."  He  immediately  ordered  Apis,  the  sacred  bull,  the 
principal  god  of  Egypt,  to  be  dragged  from  his  temple,  and 
killed  in  sacrifice  to  an  ass,  and  his  ftesh  to  be  cooked  anJ 
consumed  by  the  officers  of  his  household.  Having  s-Jtiated 
his  revenue  by  eTery  possible  device  of  malignity  or  folly,  he 
committed  th^  government  of  Egypt  to  Pherendates,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  nobles  of  Persiii,  d.  c.  850 ;  and  from 
this  time  no  native  has  acquired  or  occupied  the  throne  of 
this  kingdom ;  in  which  sense  it  has  fbr  ages  merited  the  tide 
given  it  by  the  prophetic  spirit  more  than  two  centuries  before 
a  base  kingdom.  '''It  shall  be  the  hasest  of  the  kingdoms 
neither  shall  it  exah  itself  any  more  above  the  nations :  for  i 
will  diminish  them,  that  they  shall  no  more  rule  over  the  n?^ 
tions.  And  it  shall  be  no  more  the  confidence  of  the  hous^ 
of  Israel"  Egypt  has  been  repeatedly  illustrious  in  sncceeo 
ing  geneirations,  out  she  has  been  indebted  for  her  giory  ti 
foreign  races;  the  natives  have  been  unknown  or  unhoo 
dated  among  the  nations.  After  redeeming  Egypt,  the  cod 
queror  returned  to'  Babylon^  and  it  is  said,  abandoned  himself 
to  sensual  indulgences  and  luxurious  ease,  leaving  the  public*- 
adminstration  wholly  to  his  principal  favourites  Mentor,  the 
Rhodian,  and  Bigoas,  who  agreed  to  divide  between  them 
the  power  of  the  empire ;  the  former  presided  over  all  the 
Ibwer  provinces  of  Asia,  and  the  latter  of  the  upper.  Mentor 
continued  faithful  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him.  '  His  provinces 
h:id  been  fbr  some  years  in  an  unsettled  state,  chiefly  through 
the  influence  of  his  own  brother  Memnon,  and  Artabasus, 
who  had  married  his  sister.  These  he  soon  reconciled  to  the 
king's  government,  and  they  became  most  efficient  servants  to 
him  and  his  successors. 

Bagoas  was  an  eunuch  and  an  Egyptian  by  birth,  and  one 
of  the  most  zealous  votaries  of  its  debasing  system  of  supersti- 
tion. If,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  he  was  the  person 
of  this  name  who  was  governor  of  Syria  and  Judea  thirty-five 
years  earlier,  he  must  have  been  now  about  at  least  fifty  years 
of  age.  His  ambition  had  been  greater  than  his  patriotism; 
but,  th(ragh  an  etmuch,  yet  he  ceased  not  to  love  his  country ; 
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$3ii  probably  his  devotedness  to  its  Teligio»  iocr^ised  as  h% 
advaticed  in  life — ^a  not  rare  phenomeaoa  in  the  history  of  ho* 
man  naftctre.  And  he  may  have  been  the  chief  instrumeat  at 
the  recidnt  safferings  of  the  Jews,  whom,  on  account  of  their 
reltgioit,  he  could  never  sincerely  esteem  or  love.  To  testify 
his  respect  for  his  own  country,  he  purchased  or  procured 
from  bis  sovereign  its  much  valued  archives,  and  restored 
them  to  be  again  deposited  in  the  sacred  temples.  The  in- 
sults offered  to  his  religion  by  the  king  had  produced  in  his 
heart  implacable  resentment ;  but,  for  nearly  ten  years,  the 
honours  conferred  on  him  secured  his  fidelity,  or  he  may  not 
have  considered  himself  powerful  enough  to  contend  with  his ' 
king,  without  exposing  himself  to  certain  destruction.  What- 
ever be  in  this,  zeal  for  religion  is  the  only  motive  assigned 
by  history  for  the  abhorrent  crime  of  poisoning  his  sovereign, 
whom  he  had  long  served,  and  by  whom  he  had  been  highly 
exalted  ;  and  his  barbarous  treatment  of  the  dead  body  accords 
with  the  opinion  of  historians ;  for  he  caused  another  body  to 
be  interred  instead  of  the  king's,  and,  to  avenge  his  having 
made  the  officers  of  the  house  eat  the  god  Apis,  he  made  cats 
eat  his  dead  body,  which  be  gave  them  cut  m  small  pieces ; 
and  as  for  his  bones,  these  he  turned  into  handles  for  knives 
and  swords,  the  natural  symbols  of  his  cruelty.  Bagoas  ap- 
pears to  have  exercised.  Without  control,  the  supreme  power 
at  the  time  he  murdered  the  king.  Mentor  was  perhaps  either 
dead  or  absent  from  court  The  murderer,  in  the  hope  of  re- 
taining his  power,  proclaimed  Arses,  the  youngest  prmce,  the 
8Ui*cessor  of  his  father.  Having  discovered,  oefore  the  ex- 
piry of  two  years,  that  the  youn^  king  was  devising  means 
to  punish  him  for  the  murder  of  his  father,  he  assassinated 
him,  and  destroyed  all  his  near  kindred  j  and,  in  336,  n.  c. 
raised  Codomanus,  a  descendant  of  Darius  Nothus,  to  the 
thi'one.  This  prince  was  distinguished  by  his  bravery,  for 
which  he  had  been  rewarded  with  the  government  of  Arme- 
nia. He  assumed  the  name  of  Daryus  III. ;  and  is  the  last 
sovereign  of  the  Medo-Persian  empire,  although  much  more 
worthy  of  it  than  the  majority  of  his  predecessors.  But  the 
general  aspect  of  events  which  we  have  recorded  in  this  chap- 
ter, strongly  indicated  that  Persia  had  almost  ceased  to  reign 
hy  its  own  power,  and  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  world  would 
niost  probably  pass  from  her  to  Greece ;  for  every  wise  states- 
man of  the  empire  despaired  of  retaining  in  peace,  or  reco- 
vering  from  re-^olt,  the  chief  provinces,  unless  he  could  pre* 
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vent  the  interference,  or  purchase  the  support,  of  the  flj^tes  of 
Greece.  Thus  Providence  visibly  proceeded  in  its  course  of 
consummate  wisdom  and  power  to  astonish  mankind,  by  the 
apliearance  of  the  rough  goat  of  Greeia,  destined  to  drivo  from 
the  haunts  of  man  the  ram  of  Media  and  PersiOj  according  to 
Daniel's  vision  in  the  palace  of  Shushan,  b.  c.  558. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


VHB  BEIGNS  OP  DARIUS  CODOMANUS  AND  ALEXAN- 
DER THE  GREAT. 


Baooas,  having  been  long  viitdally  aoTeieign  of  the  em- 

Sire,  would  douUleBS  have  ascended  the  throne  had  he  had 
le  least  confidence  that  the  nobles  of  Media  and  Persia 
would  have  submitted  to  an  Egyptian  eunuch.  While,  how- 
ever, he  felt  it  absolutely  necessary  to  conciliate  them,  he  was 
fij^ea  in  purpose  to  maintain  his  position.  Pride  of  power  to 
command  rendered  him  incapable  of  reverence  for  authority 
so  as  to  obey.  He  probably  choose  Codomanus,  not  merely 
because  he  was  of  tne  royal  race,  but  because  he  had  been 
distinraished  by  vanity  rather  than  pride,  and  by  love  of 
splenoour  more  than  desire  of  power.  He  may  therefore 
Imve  calculated  that  he  would  be  able  to  direct  all  his  public 
actions  by  gratifying  his  predominant  passions  to  an  extent 
which  his  previous  circumstances  could  never  have  led  him 
to  imagine  or  anticipate.  Darius  Codomanus  appears  to  have 
passed  his  youth  in  comparative  obscurity ;  and  his  first  em- 
ployment was  one  of  the  least  respectaUe  among  the  servants 
of  government  He  was  first  known  as  one  o?  the  oonriers 
who  carried  dispatches  from  the  court  to  the  governors  of  the 
provinces.  He  owed  his  appointment  to  the  government  of 
Armenia  to  a  remarkable  instance  6(  courage  in  the  Cadusian 
war.  A  champion  of  the  enemy  had  offered  to  fight  in  single 
combat  any  one  of  the  Persian  army ;  Darius  was  the  only 
one  who  accepted  the  challenge ;  he  slew  his  opponent,  but 
had  he  not  been  viewed  unambitious  of  any  other  distinction 
than  that  of  a  brave  soldier,  the  fact  of  his  belonging  to  the 
royal  family  would  have  certainly  prevented  his  sovereign, 
the  murderer  of  his  kindred,  from  exalting  him  to  the  omce 
of  a  governor.  He  had  not,  however,  been  long  king  when 
he  manifested  his  purpose  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  o&ce : 
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and  to  prove  that  he  was  the  fint  in  power  as  well  as  in  dig* 
nity.  This  roused  the  indignation  of  Bagoas ;  and  he  con- 
spired to  remove  him  by  poison.  His  treachery  was  discov- 
ered, and  Darius  made  nim  drink  the  prepared  poison.  His 
throne  was  apparently  established :  and  his  court  speedily  ap- 
peared in  all  tne  grandeur  of  the  East  He  was  admired  for 
(lis  noble  aspect,  being  the  most  beautiful  man  of  his  empire ; 
respected  for  his  heroism,  and  loved  for  his  mild  and  gen- 
erous dispositions  and  polite  manners.  But  he  knew  the  dan- 
ger of  his  station,  and  he  heard  in  the  distance  the  sound  of 
Uie  tempest  whicn  suddaoly  hid  his  honour  in  the  dnst,  and 
swept  from  the  earth  the  dominxm  of  Persia. 

The  same  year  beheld  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Darius  Codomanus,  and  that  of  his  conqueror,  Alexander  the 
Great.  The  success  of  the  latter  in  the  vast  enterprise  to 
which  Providence  ordained  him,  chiefly  arose  out  of  tne  state 
and  relations  of  his  kingdom  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death. 
Mankind  no  longer,  indeed,  trembled  at  the  name  or  voice  of 
the  kings  of  Persia,  the  nominal  arbiters  of  the  work! ;  but 
their  wealth  stili  commanded  armies  tremendous  in  power. 
This  was  visible  in  the  inexpreesible  miseries  endured,  in  al- 
most every  part  of  the  empire,  during  the  sanguinary  deeds 
of  the  recent  beast  of  prey  who  had  swayed  the  sceptre  almost 
twenty-one  years ;  and  several  of  the  able  captains  of  his  tri- 
umplmnt  armies  survived,  seemed  fully  quabfied  to  preserve 
in  8ubjecti(Hi  the  empire  which  he  had  restored  to  comparative 
tranquillitv.  The  Cbecians  continued  to  vindicate  their  claims 
to  unparaUeled  wisdom  and  unconquerable  courage.  Never- 
thelessy  the  nations  had  repeatedly  witnessed  that  a  Grecian 
army  was  not  invulnerable.  The  Grecian  states,  never  cor* 
dially  united,  had  exceedingly  wasted  their  strength  by  in* 
ternal  factions,  or  defensive  and  aggressive  war.  Though 
ihey  retained  their  jealousy  and  hatred  of  the  Persians,  and 
umbition  of  supremacy  over  all  nations,  nevertheless,  past  ex* 
perience  and  observation  would  have  countenanced  the 
opinion  that  there  was  more  reason  to  apprehend  their  pro- 
gressive decay,  loss  of  liberty,  or  destruction,  than  their  at- 
tainment of  universal  empire.  No  intelligent  and  impartial 
reader  of  Grecian  history  will  assert  that  Alexander  the 
Great  surpassed,  as  a  statesman  or  military  captain,  all  who 
had  previously  governed  the  Grecian  states.  Personally 
contemplated,  he  certainly  deserves  not  more  celebrity  than 
several  other  Grecians  whose  individual  or  successive  servicea 
had  scarcely  been  effectual  to  preserve  their  country  firom  en 
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tire  prostration  before  the  throne  of  Persia.  Alexander  was, 
therefore,  doubtless  principally  indebted,  in  subserviency  to 
Divine  Providence,  for  his  more  exahed  destiny,  to  the  pe- 
culiar state  and  relations  of  Macedon  at  the  period  of  the 
death  of  his  father  Philip.  This  prince  was  accounted  the 
seventeenth  king  of  a  family  who  regarded  themselves  Greeks ; 
bat  the  more  cnltivated  inhabiants  of  Greece  Proper  dis- 
elaimed  all  relationship  to  the  Macedonians,  and  denominated 
them  barbarians.  Philip,  however,  early  became  identified 
with  the  Greeks,  and  was  justly  acknowledged  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  statesmen  and  captains  oi  his  age,  com- 
pletely eclipsing  the  glory  of  his  ancestors.  At  the  age  of  ten 
years  .he  was  sent  to  Thebas,  and  entrusted  to  the  care  of  its 
&mous  general  Pelopidas,  who  placed  him  in  the  house  of 
his  friend  Epaminondas,  still  more  illustrious  as  a  philosopher, 
politician,  and  warrior.  He  carefully  educated  him  witn  his 
own  son ;  their  common  tutor  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
the  PythAgorean  philosophers,  and  most  probably  Epami- 
nondas carried  Philip  with  him  in  some,  if  not  in  all  his  cam- 
pai^rns,  that  he  might  acquire  full  knowledc^e  of  the  art  of  war. 
Philip  was  always  proud  of  having  been  the  pupil  of  Epami- 
nondas, and*  resolved  to  imitate  his  example ;  but  the  moral 
principles  which  he  had  been  taught  never  governed  his  life. 
He  returned  to  his  own  country  in  his  twentieth  year.  Four 
years  later  he  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  sometime  aftei- 
wards  married  Olympias,  a  grand-daughter  of  Aletes,  king 
of  Epims,  who  gave  birth  to  Alexander  on  the  very  day  that  the 
^eat  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  was  set  on  fire  and  consumed 
Sy  the  fool  Erostratns,  who  desired^  like  many  counted  wise, 
to  perpetuate  his  fame  by  some  means,  however  mischievous. 

From  the  opportunity  Philip  had  enjoyed  of  thoroughly 
knowing  the  relations  and  affairs  a(  the  states  of  Greece,  it  is 
possible,  as  historians  intimate,  that  the  sovereignty  of  them 
was  the  chief  object  of  his  ambition  from,  if  not  before,  his  first 
entrance  into  public  life ;  and  this  at  least  is  plain,  that  the 
schemes  which  he  devised  and  pursued  for  many  years  were 
viewed  by  the  best  judges  as  tending  to  the  entire  subjugation 
of  Gh*eece.  Macedon,  which  he  owed  to  his  ancestors,  con- 
sisted of  no  more  than  a  small  and  comparatively  poor  portion 
of  Thrace ;  he  was  not  slow  to  extend  his  dominions  m  that 
country  and  lUyria.  He  enlarged  his  territories  and  in- 
fluence much  more  by  policy  and  dissimulation  than  by  arms, 
and  this  he  was  enabled  to  do  more  efficientlyafler  he  ob- 
tained possession  of  Crenides,  which  he  named  Phrlippi ;  for 
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there  he  opened  gold  minee,  which' erery  year  podnced  up- 
wards of  a  thousand  talents,  that  is^  ahout  an  hundred  and 
forty-four  thousand  pounds  sterling, — a  prodigious  sum  of 
money  in  that  age.  By  this  means  money  became  much 
more  current  in  Macedon  than  before,  and  Philip  first  caused 
the  golden  specie  to  be  coined  there,  which  outlired  his  mon- 
archy. Superiority  of  finances  is  of  endless  advantage  to  a 
state,  and  no  prince  understood  them  better  than  Philip,  or 
neglected  them  less.  By  this  fund  he  was  enabled  to  main- 
tain a  pow;erful  army  of  foreigners,  and  to  bribe  a  number  of 
creatures  in  most  of  the  cities  of  Greece.  Demosthenes  says 
that  when  Greece  was  in  its  most  flourishing  condition,  gold 
and  silver  were,  ranked  in  the  number  of  prohibited  arma; 
but  Philip  thought,  spoke,  and  acted  in  a  quite  differeni  man- 
ner. It  is  said,  that  consulting  the  oracle  of  Delphos,  he  re- 
ceived the  following  answer : — ^^  Make  coin  thy  weapons,  and 
thou'lt  conquer  all.  The  advice  of  the  priestess  became  hia 
rule,  and  he  applied  it  with  great  success.  He  owned  that  he 
had  carried  more  places  by  money  than  arms ;  that  he  never 
forced  a  gate  till  after  having  attempted  to  open  it  with  a 
golden  key :  and  that  he  did  not  think  any  fortress  impreg* 
nable  into  which  a  mule  laden  with  silver  could  find  entrance 
It  has  been  said  that  he  vras  a  merchant  rather  than  a  con- 
queror, that  it  was  not  Philip,  but  his  gold,  which  subdued 
Greece,  and  that  he  bought  its  cities  rather  than  took  them. 
He  had  pensioners  in  all  the  commonwealths  of  Greece,  and 
retained  those  in  his  pay  who  had  the  greatest  share  in  the 
public  afl^rs.  And,  indeed,  he  was  less  proud  of  the  success 
of  a  battle  than  that  of  a  negociation ;  well  knowing  that  nei- 
ther his  generals  nor  his  soldiers  could  share  in  the  honour 
of  the  latter. 

The  times  were  auspicious  to  his  acquisition  of  the  ascen- 
dancy in  Greece.  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Thebes  had  succeis- 
sively  attempted  to  give  law  to  all  Greece,  and  in  their  strug- 
gles nad  destroyed  their  own  resources  and  deluged  the  states 
in  blood.  That,  however,  which  they  never  fully  could  at- 
tain he  easily  seized  by  putting  an  end  to  what  was  called  the 
^'  sacred  war,"  which  distracted  and  spoiled  Greece  ten  years. 
It  derived  its  name  from  its  origin, — ^the  supposed  profanity 
of  the  Phoceans  in  taking  possession  of  the  district  adjacent  to 
Delphi,  which  was  regarded  as  consecrated  to  Apollo.  They 
afterwards  still  more  provoked  the  wrath  of  the  more  devout 
Grecians  by  employing  the  treasures  of  the  temple  to  repel  the 
armies  sent  against  them. 
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Representadyes  from  all  the  States  were  acciutomed  to  a^ 
semble  to  deliberate  on  affidrs  in  which  they  were  all  inter- 
ested. These  were  called  <<the  Council  of  the  Amphyctions.^' 
Philip,  by  his  intrigues,  succeeded  to  procure  admission  into 
this  council*  and  consequently  to  cause  his  kingdom  to  be  ac- 
knowledged as  one  of  Greece ;  and,  by  similar  means,  he  pre- 
failed  on  the  Council  to  appoint  him  generalissimo  of  all  the 
Greeks :  and  finally,  whicn  was  perhaps  the  ultimate  end  of 
his  policy,  to  be  commissioned  to  make  preparations  for  the 
invasion  and  conquest  of  Persia ;  in  which  enterprise  all  the 
states  were  called  on  to  afford  him  every  possible  means  of 
support  But  his  glory  suddenly  vanisheid ;  domestic  misery 
was  his  lot{  Olympias  embittered  his  life,  and  he  sought  re- 
lief by  drowning  ner,  and  marrying  Cleopatra,  a  beautiful 
daughter  of  AttcQus,  one  of  the  chief  captains  of  his  army. 
Among  the  many  splendid  follies  of  the  marriage  festival  was 
a  procession  from  the  palace  to  the  theatre.  Before  him  were 
carried  thirteen  statues  of  gods,  one  of  which,  exceeding  all 
the  rest  in  magnificence,  represented  the  vain  monarch.  As 
he  proceeded,  one  of  his  cnief  officers,  to  whom  he  declined 
to  do  justice,  stabbed  him  with  a  dagger,  in  the  presence  of 
the  vast  multitude  assembled,  which  caused  his  instant  death, 
in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

No  one  ever  more  completely  disregarded  the  maxims  of 
wisdom  for  which  he  has  been  celebrated :  of  this,  one  in- 
stance suggested  by  the  last  scene  of  his  life  is  sufficient  proof 
He  exuh^  in  being  adored  as  a  god,  while  he  treated  such 
conduct  in  any  other  person  with  utter  contempt.  Thus, 
when  Menecrates,  supposing  himself  Jupiter,  addressed  him 
in  these  words,  ^  Menecrates  Jupiter  to  Fhilip  greeting,"  he 
answered,  '<  Philip  to  Menecrates,  health  and  reason  f  and 
to  correct  the  delusion  of  the  physician,  he  invited  him  to  a 
ffrand  entertainment,  and  placed  before  him  incense  and  per- 
lumes,  which  at  first  transported  him  with  joy  on  finding  him- 
self publicly  acknowledged  as  a  god.  But  hunger  recalled 
him  to  his  senses,  and  receiving  nothing  to  eat,  he  quickly 
left  the  company.  Philip  knew  well  the  importance  of 
knowledge ;  and  hence  he  was  most  solicitpus  tnat  his  son 
Alexander  should  receive  the  most  complete  education  which 
could  be  procured  in  Greece,  justly  regarded  the  most  en- 
lightened country  in  the  world.  This  induced  him  to  place 
him  early  under  the  care  and  tuition  of  Aristotle,  the  most 
eminent  and  admired  pupil  of  Plato.  Josephus  relates  a  re- 
markable anecdote  of  Aristotle,  extracted  from  Clearchus,  one 
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of  his  achokiB.  An  intelligeol  Jew  came  from  Sym  to  Ash 
Minor,  and  associated  with  the  philosopher  and  his  ftiendS| 
who  remarked  that  he  "made  a  trial  of  our  skill  in  phi- 
losophy; and  as  h^  had  lived  with  many  learned  men,  he 
communicated  to  us  more  information  than  he  receiTod  from 
us."  This  incident,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Christian  &then^ 
accounts  for  the  evident  agreement  of  many  aentimenta  pro- 
mulgated by  Aristotle  with  those  taught  by  Moses  and  tht 
prophets. 

The  illustrious  teacher  discharged  with  fidelity  Ae  duties 
of  his  high  office,  and  was  equally  beloved  and  honoured  by 
the  father  and  son.  Philip  rebuilt  hu  natiTe  city  Stagirsi 
which  had  been  ruined  in  war.  It  was  seated  on  the  coast 
of  Macedon.  Its  inhabitants,  who  had  deserted  it,  or  were 
enslaved,  were  restored,  and  received  from  the  king  a  larga 
field  in  the  vicinity,  which  he  improved  and  beauti&d  for  toe 

Elace  of  their  assemblies  and  studies.  Aleiander  believed 
imself  bound  to  love  his  tutor  as  if  he  were  his  &ther ;  for 
he  said,  "  I  am  indebted  to  the  one  for  life,  and  to  the  othet 
for  Uving  well."  Alexander  rapidly  acquired  all  kinds  of 
knowledge,  and  was  as  ambitious  of  applause  for  his  attain* 
ments  in  philosophy  as  in  military  science.  Were  it  possible, 
he  would  have  monopolised  the  glory  of  both.  This  is  obvi* 
ous  from  the  displeasure  he  expresied  when  his  illustrious 
instructor  published,  without  his  knowledge,  his  work  on 
rhetoric  and  certain  metaphysical  articles,  which  he  wished 
exclusivelv  to  possess,  in  reference  to  these,  at  the  very 
time  that  ne  was  pursuing  Darius,  he  thus  wrote  Aristotle : 
"  I  had  much  ratner  surpass  the  rest  of  men  in  the  know- 
ledge of  sublime  and  excellent  thiojg^s,  than  in  the  greatness 
and  (he  extent  of  power.'*  His  ruling  passion,  from  his  ten- 
der years,  was  ambition  of  human  applause,  on  account  of 
superiority  of  intellect,  external  power,  and  splendour.  He 
would  not,  he  avowed,  "  contend  m  the  Olymmc,  unless  kings 
were  his  antagonists.  Homer,  whom  he  deemed  the  b^ 
companion  of  a  soldier,  and  wnose  poems  he  laid  with,  his 
sword  every  night  under  his  pillow,  pleased  him  most  when 
he  described  "  Agamemnon  as  a  good  king  and  a  brave  war- 


rior." 


He  was  worthy  of  his  father ;  who  early  discovered  hii 
talents,  and  raised  him  to  posts  of  distinction  and  honour. 
He  made  him,  it  is  probable,  before  he  was  fifteen  years  old, 
his  companion  in  battle,  and  about  this  period  he  would  have 
been  skia,  had  not  his  noble  son  covered  him  with  his  shield^ 
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mi  put  to  iUght  ihmt  who  were  ready  lo  ruth  on  iun^  w  he 
la?  wounded  ia  the  thighs  with  his  horee  Ijmg  dead  bj  hk 

Alfisandei  was  thus  manifeatly  aninuited  by  a  epirit  which 
ocNild  have  no  leet  tiU  he  exect^  the  acheme  of  wiiTersal 
Qonqneat,  deenly  loved  by  Philip.  The  opposition  whkh  he 
joet  with  to  toie  was  £Teat,  both  from  many  of  his  own  sub^ 
jects,  and  from  the  Amenians.  Many  of  the  former,  recently 
conquered,  hoped  to  cast  off  his  yoke,  because  he  was  only  a 
young  man,  for  he  ascended  the  throne  in  his  twentieth  year, 
336  B.  G.  and  the  latter,  for  the  same  reason,  hoped  to  lil)erate 
Greece.  But  he  speedily  surmounted  all  difficulties ;  and  in 
an  assembly  of  the  Amphyctions,  at  Corinth,  was  chosen  to 
succeed  his  &ther  as  generalissimo  of  the  Greeks,  and 
ordered  to  advance  against  Persia.  Of  the  countries  which 
he  traversed  from  his  departure  from  Macedon,  till  his  return 
from  India,  RoUin  thus  briefly  notices:  "He  crosseth  the 
Hellespont,  or  the  straits  of  the  Dardanelles,  from  Europe  to 
Asia  Minor,  where  he  fights  two  battles ;  the  first  at  the  pass 
of  the  river  G^ranicus,  and  the  second  near  the  city  of  Issus. 
After  the  second  battle,  he  enters  Syria  and  Palestine ;  goes 
into  Egypt,  where  he  builds  Alexandria,  on  one  of  the  arms 
of  the  Nile ;  advances  as  far  as  Lybia  to  the  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter Animon ;  whence  he  returns  back,  arrives  at  Tyre,  and 
from  thence  marches  towards  the  Euphrates.  He  crosses  that 
river,  then  the  Tigris,  and  gains  the  celebrated  victory  of 
Arbela;  possesses  himself  of  Babylon,  and  Ecbatana,  the 
chief  city  of  Media.  From  thence  he  passes  into  Hyrcania, 
to  the  sea  which  goes  by  that  name,  otherwise  called  the 
Caspian  sea ;  and  enters  rarthia,  Drangiana,  and  the  coun- 
try of  Paropamisus.  He  afterwards  goes  into  Bactriana  and 
Sogdiana ;  advances  as  far  as  the  river  Jaxarthes,  called  by 
Quintus  Curtius  the  Tanais,  the  farther  side  of  which  is  in- 
habited by  the  Scythians,  whose  country  forms  part  of  Great 
Tartaiy.  Alexander,  after  having  gone  through  various 
countnes,  crosses  the  river  Indus ;  enters  India,  which  lies 
on  this  side  the  Granges,  and  forms  part  of  the  Grand  Mogul's 
empire,  and  advances  very  near  the  river  Ganges,  which  he 
also  intended  to  pass  had  not  his  army  refused  to  follow  him. 
He  therefore  contents  himself  with  marching  to  view  the 
ocean,  and  goes  down  the  river  Indus  to  its  mouth.  From 
Macedonia  to  the  Ganges,  almost  to  which  river  Alexander 
marched,  is  computed  at  least  eleven  hundred  leagues.  Add 
to  this  the  various  turnings  in  Alexander's  marches;  first, 
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from  the  eatramity  of  GiHcia,  where  the  batde  of  hmm  wie 
fought,  to  the  temple  of  Joniter  Ammon  in  Lyfaia  ]  and  hit 
returning  from  thence  to  Tyre,  a  journey  of  three  hundred 
l^ffues  at  least,  and  aa  mucn  space  at  leut  for  the  windings 
of  nis  route  in  difierent  places ;  we  shall  find  that  Aleiander, 
in  less  than  eiffht  years,  marched  his  army  upwards  of  seven* 
teen  hundred  bagnes,  without  including  his  return  to  Baby^ 
Ion." 
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CHAPTER  II. 


THE  REIGNS  OF  DARmS  CODOMANUS  AND  ALEXAN' 
DER  THE  GREAT,  CONTINUED. 


The  plans  pursued  by  Philip,  and  afterwards  by  his  son,  in 
relation  to  Persia,  were  not  unobserved  by  the  governors  of 
Darius  in  Asia  Minor :  and  he  appears  to  have  had  entire 
confidence  in  their  abihty  to  maintain  his  interests  so  efiectu- 
tlly  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  for  him  to  adopt  any  precau- 
tionary measures  for  the  protection  of  the  eastern  division  of 
his  empire.  This  conndence  would  have  perhaps  been 
somewnat  justifiable  had  the  inferior  governors  been  positive- 
ly ordered  and  disposed  to  follow  implicitly  the  counsels  of 
the  chief  governor,  Memnon,  the  Rhodian.  This  great  man 
was  certainly  the  ablest  general  of  the  empire,  and  had  been 
the  principal  instrument  in  subjecting  all  tne  provinces  to  the 
dommion  of  Aitaxerxes  IIL,  and  in  establishing  Darius  Codo- 
manus  on  the  throne.  From  the  time  he  luid  entered  the 
service  of  Persia  at  Sidon,  he  had  been  distinguished  not  less 
by  his  consummate  talents  as  a  statesman  and 'commander, 
than  by  activity,  fidelity,  and  loyalty.  He  found  no  difficulty 
to  persuade  the  governors  to  unite  with  him  to  raise  a  very 
large  army,  consisting  of  numerous  Persian  cavalry,  and  in- 
fiintry,  the  latter  of  whom  were  chiefiy  Asiatic  Ghreeks. 
When,  however,  he  proposed  the  wisest  measure  sugsfested 
by  the  case,  that  the  army  should  not  risk  all  in  battfe,  but 
rather  ky  waste  their  own  country,  and  even  destroy  their 
cities,  the  ffovemor  and  ofiScers  suspected  that  he  held  secret 
corresponoence  with  the  enemy,  and  desired  to  betray  them, 
or  that  he  wished  to  prolong  the  war,  with  a  view  to  render 
the  continuation  of  his  services  indispensable  to  the  kin^. 
The  conseouence  was,  that  they  all  united  in  rejecting  hjs 
counsel,  ana  resolved  to  act  on  that  given  by  Arsites,  satrap 
or  governor  of  Phrygia,  who  declarea  diat  he  would  never 
permit  the  Grecians  to  desolate  the  country  which  he  gov- 
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erned ;  and  that  it  was  expedient  at  once  to  meet  and  repel 
the  enemy.  Accordingly,  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand 
foot  and  ten  thousand  horse,  were  summoned  to  assemUe  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Granicus,  a  torrent  stream,  now  named 
Ousuola,  not  far  from  Troas. 

Whoever  traces  the  movements  of  Alexander,  from  the 
time  that  the  Amphyctions  appointed  him  sujureme  com- 
mander of  the  Grecians  against  the  Persians,  will  perceive 
the  divine  propriety  of  the  prophetic  Sjonbol  appropriated  to 
pourtray  the  power  of  Qre^u^  nearly  two  hundred  years  W 
fore  he  assumed  the  command  of  the  Greeks.  While  Daniel 
reflected  on  the  scene  of  the  '^  ram  which  had  two  horns, — 
behold,  an  he-goat  came  from  the  west,  on  the  lace  of  the 
whole  earth,  and  touched  not  the  ground ;  and  the  goat  had 
a  notable  horn  between  his  eyes.  And  he  came  to  the  ram 
that  had  two  horns,  which  I  nad  seen  standing  before  the 
river,  and  ran  unto  him  in  the  fury  of  his  power.  And  I  aaw 
him  come  close  unto  the  ram,  and  he  was  moved  with  choUr 
against  him,  and  smote  the  ram,  and  brake  his  two  horns ; 
and  there  was  no  power  in  the  ram  to  stand  before  him,  but 
he  cast  him  down  to  the  ground,  and  stamped  upon  him :  and 
there  was  none  that  could  deliver  the  ram  out  of  his  hand." 

On  returnincp  from  Corinth,  Alexander  instantly  held  a 
council  of  his  chief  officers  and  mndees,  to  deliberate  on  the 
measiares  necessary  to  be  adopted  for  the  invasion  of  the  Per- 
sian empire.  They  all  approved  of  entering  on  this  great 
enterprise  without  delay,  except  Antipater  and  Parmenio,  who 
wished  him  first  to  choose  a  consort  to  secure  a  successor  to 
his  throne.  This  prudentkl  advice  accorded  ill  with  his  fiery 
temper ;  and  he  expressed  the  purpose  of  observing  a  grand 
festival  to  propitiate  the  &vour  of  the  gods.  This  being 
finished,  he  settled  his  domestic  afiairs,  and  conferred  speciu 
honours  on  his  friends,  giving  to  one  an  estate  in  land,  to 
another  a  village,  to  a  third  the  revenues  of  a  town,  to  a  fourth 
the  toll  of  a  harbour.  And  as  all  the  revenues  of  hn  demeanes 
were  already  employed  and  exhausted  by  his  donations,  Per- 
diccas  said  to  him,  "  My  Lord,  what  is  it  you  reserve  for  your- 
self 7"  Alexander  repking,  "  Hope :"  Perdicoas  said,  «  The 
same  hope  ought  therefore  to  satisfy  us ;"  and  so  refused  very 
generously  to  accept  of  what  the  king  had  appointed  him. 
Havfng  appointed  Antipater  viceroy,  with  an  army  of  about 
twelve  thousand  horse,  and  an  equal  number  of  fix)t,  he  pro* 
ceeded  with  his  army  to  the  Hellespont  He  carried  widi 
him  scarcely  more  money  or  proviaions  than  were  nec( 
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to  npport  for  a  mouth  the  thir^  thouBaad  foot  and  fire  thou- 
sand horsOi  which  constituted  tne  entire  amount  of  his  army. 
These  were  ail  men  of  true  hravery,  each  being  accounteid 
worthy  to  command,  and  admired  for  zeal  to  obey.  All  the 
officers  were  sixty  years  of  age«  and  they  had  shared  with  his 
&ther  in  his  toils,  victories,  and  triumpns.  The  sudden  ar- 
rival of  the  army  at  the  Granicus,  astonished  and  alarmed  the 
Persian  troops,  who  tined  its  opposite  banks.  These  fiercely 
attacked  the  invaders  when  they  entered  the  river,  but  were 
soon  repelled,  and  in  the  battle  which  followed  they  were 
completely  defeated.  A  great  number  of  the  Persian  officers 
lay  dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  Arsites  fled  to  Phrygia,  where, 
overwhelmed  with  grief  that  he  was  the  cause  of  the  catas- 
trophe, it  is  said  he  took  lus  own  life.  The  conqueror  hasted 
on  to  Sardis,  the  metropolis  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  bulwark 
of  the  western  division  of  the  empire.  The  citizens  delivered 
him  the  keys  of  the  city,  and  he  granted  them  liberty,  and  the 
privilege  of  governing  themselves  according  to  their  own  laws. 
After  a  few  days  he  entered  Ephesus,  restored  its  popular 
form  of  government,  and  ordered  the  tribute  hitherto  bestowed 
on  Diana  to  be  continued.  The  temple  of  the  goddess  was 
rising  anew  at  the  expense  of  all  Asia.  The  boundless  desire 
of  kaae  impelled  him  to  declare  that  he  purposed  to  provide 
all  that  was  required  to  finish  the  edifice,  on  condition  that  his 
name  alone  should  be  inscribed  on  it  In  declining  the  ofier, 
the  Ephesians  averted  his  displeasure,  by  declaring  that  it 
was  not  becoming  for  one  god  to  erect  monuments  to  another. 

Meantime  the  Asiastio  Greeks  were  not  slow  to  send  him 
messengeis,  with  the  keys  of  their  cities.  But  when  his  army 
had  rested  Miletus,  he  found  its  gates  shut  against  him ;  for 
Meomon,  with  many  Greeks,  had  taken  possession  of  its  for- 
tress, and  the  citizens  were  encouraged  to  defend  themselves, 
from  expectation  of  the  aid  of  the  fieeL  The  ^rrison,  how- 
ever, afier  displaying  prodigious  valour,  believing  fiirther  re- 
sistance useless,  procured  an  honourable  capitulation,  and  re- 
tired. Memnon  proceeded  to  Halicamassus,  a  strong  city  in 
Caria,  and  was  followed  by  Alexander.  After  a  long  and 
noble  defence,  the  fiuthful  Rhodian  deemed  it  ibr  the  interest 
of  his  master  to  abandon  the  city.  Leaving  a  strong  garrison 
in  the  citadel,  with  ample  provisions,  he  escaped  by  sea  to  the 
adjacent  island  of  Cos,  carrying  with  him  the  surviving  citi* 
flsns,  and  all  their  riches. 

At  this  time  the  legitimate  sovereign  of  Caria,  a  princess 
named  Ada,  possessed  nothing  but  the  fortress  of  Alind». 
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As  soon  SB  Aleiander  arrived  in  the  proTince,  she  pubiidy 
adopted  him  for  her  son.  Flattered  by  thiB  trifling  token  of 
esteem,  he  committed  to  her  the  eoremment  of  Habcamassus. 
"  This  lady,  as  a  testimony  of  Uie  deep  sense  she  had  of  the 
<iavours  received  from  Alexander,  sent  him  every  day  meats 
dressed  in  the  most  exquisite  manner,  delicious  pies  of  all  sorts, 
and  the  most  excellent  cooks  of  every  kind.  Alexander  an- 
swered the  queen  on  this  occasion,  ^  That  all  this  train  was 
of  no  service  to  him,  for  that  he  was  possessed  of  much  better 
cooks  whom  Leonidas  his  governor  had  given  him,  one  of 
whom  prepared  him  for  a  good  dinner,  and  that  was  by  walk- 
hig  a  great  deal  in  the  morning  very  early ;  and  the  other 
prepared  him  an  excellent  supper,  and  that  was  dinin?  very 
moaerately."  After  receiving  the  homage  of  several  longs, 
the  army  of  the  conqueror  withdrew  to  winter  quarters.  On 
this  occasion  he  pennitted  all  the  soldiers  who  had  recently 
married  to  return  with  their  wives  to  Macedon  and  spend  the 
winter,  on  condition  of  joining  the  army  in  the  spnng.  In 
this  act  he  is,  by  some,  supposed  to  show  that  he  had  been, 
by  Aristotle  or  some  other  person,,  made  acquainted  with  the 
laws  of  Moses ;  for  no  similar  custom  was  recommended  by 
any  legislator  of  Greece  or  Persia. 

Alexander  early  the  next  year,  resolved  to  subdue  the  mara- 
time  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  thiat  he  mi^fht,  with  more  safety 
advance  into  Upper  Asia  and  combat  Danus,  who  had  avowea 
his  determination  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  his  armies. 
On  the  wings  of  victory,  Alexander  passed  along  the  coast, 
and,  without  ^eat  difficulty,  accomplished  the  object  of  his 
campaign.  His  position  at  this  time  was  somewhat  critical ; 
for  Darius,  on  learning  the  state  of  the  war  in  Asia  Minor, 
approved  of  the  counsel  given  him  b^  Memnon,  to  transfer, 
if  possible,  the  great  combat  for  empire  to  Macedon.  The 
Rhodian  knew  that  if  a  Persian  army  invaded  that  kingdom, 
it  would  be  strengthened  by  Sparta  and  other  Grecian  states, 
who  were  known  to  be  disaffected  to  Alexander ;  and  that,  by 
coDsequence,  the  latter  could  not  avoid  returning  to  Europe 
to  protect  his  native  dominions.  Providence  interposed  in 
his  favour ;  for  Memnon,  who  was  appointed  admiral  of  the 
fleet  and  general  of  the  forces  which  he  had  raised^  in  at- 
tempting first  the  reduction  of  the  Grecian  islands,  lost  his 
life  oefore  Mitylene.  He  was  universally  aeknowledffed  to 
be  the  greatest  commander  under  Darius,  and  maybe  de- 
nominated the  last  remaining  pillar  of  the  empira  Informa- 
tion of  his  death  no  sooner  reached  Alexander  in  Gapadoeia. 
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than  he  conunencad  his  inarch  into  Upper  Aaia,  and  gave  his 
army  little  rest  till  they  took  possession  of  Tarsua 

Arriving  in  one  of  the  hottest  days  of  the  year,  the  king, 
corered  with  perspiration  and  dust,  hathed  in  the  Cydnus, 
the  river  which  runs  through  the  city>  He  suddenly  fainted, 
and  was  carried  to  his  tent,  where  he  remained  sometime 
insensible.  The  report  that  he  was  expiring  threw  the  whole 
army  into  the  utmost  consternation.  Their  hopes  almost  ex- 
tinguished, terror  overwhelmed  them  from  the  apprehension 
of  me  speedy  approach  of  the  enemy.  Returning  sensibility 
was  succeeded  by  a  violent  fever.  Only  one  physician  had 
the  courage  to  prescribe  any  remedy ;  for  all  the  physicians  as 
well  as  the  army  despaired  of  his  recovery,  and  they  doubted 
not  that  whosoever  gave  him  medicine  would  be  accused  of 
poisoning  him  to  procure  the  immense  sum  which  Darius 
had  puUicly  promised  to  any  one  who  should  kill  him. 
Philip,  an  Acamanian,  who  tenderly  loved  him,  and  had  at- 
tended him  professionally  from  his  youth,  engaged  to  cure 
him,  and  succeeded.  The  boldness  of  the  physician  and  the 
confidence  of  the  kin^,  alike  astonished  the  spectators.  Per- 
menio,  it  is  said,  in  a  letter  to  Alexander,  entreated  him  to  be- 
ware of  Philip,  for  Darius  had  bribed  him.  Happily  he 
disregarded  the  warning,  and  handing  the  letter  to  Philip, 
he  instantly  drank  the  prepared  medicine,  while  he  was  read- 
ingit 

Darius  had  already  encamped  in  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia. 
His  march  more  resembled  the  triumphal  procession  of  an 
immense  multitude  accompaiiying  a  conqueror,  than  that  of 
an  army  on  whose  exertions  were  suspended  the  destiny  of 
the  empire  of  the  world.  The  most  eminent  historians  con- 
ceived it  impossible  adequately  to  describe  the  magnificence 
and  grandeur  of  the  scene.  The  army,  computed  by  some  at 
fonr  and  by  others  at  six  hundred  thousand  men,  was  accom- 
panied by  the  royal  fiimily,  court,  and  the  nobles  of  the  em- 
pire, carrying  with  th^n  immense  riches,  and  adorned  in  the 
highest  degree  of  oriental  splendour.  Nothing  in  their  eyes 
seemed  more  easy  and  certain  than  the  entire  destruction  of 
Alexander,  whom  they  regarded  as  a  young  maniac. 

On  hearing  that  Darius  was  not  far  distant  from  Cilicia, 
Alexander  immediately  proceeded  with  his  army  through  the 
83n'ian  Pass,  but  in  consequence  of  the  severity  of  the  weather 
halted  at  the  city  of  Myriandrus.  The  cause  of  his  delay 
was  interpreted  by  the  flatterers  of  Darius  as  a  proof  of  his 
conscious  weakness  and  terror,  and  they  prevailed  on  the  vain 
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monareh  to  pursue  him)  and  not  regard  tke  adnce  of  kk 
Qreek  officers,  who  strongly  urged  the  propriety  of  wakiag 
in  the  plains  for  his  approach,  because  such  a  position  alone 
would  permit  the  immense  army  of  the  Persians  to  be  brought 
against  the  enemy. 

The  armies  met  near  the  small  city  of  Issus,  in  Gilieia. 
The  field  of  battle  was  comparatively  a  narrow  plain,  bounded 
on  the  one  side  by  mountams,  and  on  the  other  by  the  sea, 
and  divided  almost  into  two  equal  parts  by  the  river  Pinarius, 
now  called  Deli-sou.  A  sanguinary  combat  terminated  in 
the  total  defeat  of  the  Persians.  Darius  was  one  of  the  first 
who  fled  in  his  chariot ;  but  getting  afterwards  into  cnggj^ 
rugged  places,  he  mounted  on  horseback,  throwing  down  hv 
bow,  shield,  and  royal  mantle.  After  die  victory  was  abso- 
lutely secure,  Alexander  pursued  him  some  time,  bat  judging 
that  he  could  not  overtake  him  without  neglecting  affiiirs  of 
mater  immediate  interest  than  even  the  capture  of  Darius, 
ne  returned  to  his  army.  The  Persian  camp  was  deseited, 
except  by  the  king's  mother,  the  queen,  with  her  dauffhters 
and  an  infant  son,  attended  b^  a  few  Persian  ladies ;  for  the 
rest  had  been  carried  to  Damascus,  with  part  of  Darius's  trear 
sure,  and  all  such  thin^  as  contributed  only  to  the  mamifi- 
eence  of  his  court.  l)o  more  than  three  thousand  talents 
were  found  in  his  camp,  but  the  rest  of  tbe  treasure  fell  after* 
wards  into  the  hands  of  Parmenio,  at  his  taking  the  city  of 
Damascus.  Alexander  behaved  to  the  roval  iamily  so  nobly 
and  generously  that  he  was  justly  admired,  by  his  friends  and 
almost  beloved  by  his  captives.  The  ladies  were  celebrated, 
like  their  king,  tor  personal  perfection.  Alexander,  having 
once  visitedthem,  wouM  no  more  look  on  the  queen,  nor  even 
suffer  any  one  to  speak  in  his  presence  of  her  beauty. 

Exclusive  of  the  great  riches,  consisting  of  gold,  splendid 
equipages,  golden  vases  and  bridles,  and  a  magnificent  tent, 
found  in  the  camp,  Parmenio  received  from  the  governors  of 
Damascus  money  or  plate  which  required  not  less  than  thirty 
thousand  men,  and  seven  thousand  beasts  to  carry. 

The  cities  of  Syria  surrendered  at  the  approach  of  the  great 
conqueror.  Thence  he  advanced  on  Phenicia,  and  received 
the  submission  of  the  citizens  of  Babylos  and  SidoiL  The 
king  of  the  latter  city  was  deprired  of  his  dignity  on  account 
of  his  partiality  for  Darius.  Alexander  commissioned  his 
favourite  Hephesston  to  select  a  successor.  He  ofifered  the 
erown  to  two  young  men  of  respectable  fiimily.  They  de- 
clined the  gift,  because  it  was,  by  the  kws  of  their  country 
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kiradtary.  Aaloniihed  aad  debghtad  with  their 
and  integrity,  he  requeifeed  tham  to  name  smne  one  of  the 
royal  &milv,  and  offer  him  the  crown.  The  only  one  allied 
tp  the  royal  race  deeoied  by  the  young  men  worthy  of  the 
throne  was  Abdolonymua,  a  day-klxmrer  in  a  garden.      Re- 

rding  their  ofier  aa  an  insult,  they  forcibly  arrayed  him  in 
dreaa  of  royalty,  and  condoeted  him  to.  the  palace.  His 
aapect  became  his  noble  descent ;  and  Atexander  eagerly  de- 
sired him  |o  say,  how  he  endured  labour  and  poverty.  He 
replied,  ^  Would  to  the  gods  that  I  may  bear  this  crown 
with  equal  patience.  These  hands  have  procured  me  all  I 
desired ;  and  whilst  I  possessed  nothing,  I  wanted  nodiing." 
This  answer  gave  Alexander  a  high  idea  of  Abdolonymus's 
virtue ;  so  that  he  presented  him  not  only  with  the  rich  ittr- 
niture  which  had  belonged  to  Stiato,  and  part  of  the  Persian 
plunder,  but  likewise  annexed  one  of  the  neighbouring  pro^ 
vinces  to  his  dominions. 

The  Tyrians  resolved  to  mamtain   their  independence. 
They  sent  an  embassy  to  the  conqueror,  with  presents  and 

Covisions  fos  his  followers.  They  were  willing  to  receive 
m  as  a  friend,  but  declined  to  admit  him  into  their  city. 
He  was  indignant  and  prepared  to  conquer  it  This  wiss  not 
an  easy  enterprise ;  for  the  city  at  that  time  occupied  a  much 
stronger  position  than  ancient  Tyre,  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
was  not  capable  of  capturing  till  after  a  siege  of  thirteen 
years.  That  city  stood  on  the  continent ;  the  new  one  had 
been  raised  by  the  citizens  on  an  island  about  a  quarter  of 
fi  league  from  the  coast  It  was  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall 
one  hundred  feet  high ;  and  this  wall  the  Tynans  strongly 
fiurtified,  aaoMl  confidently  looked  for  assistance  to  repel  the 
GDBmy  from  Carthi^,  which  had  been  founded  and  peopled 
by  their  ancestera  Though  the  OEurthafftnians  could  not,  in 
conse(}uence  of  their  war  with  Sicily,  help  them,  they,  by  the 
mightiest  exertions,  long  withstood  the  no  less  strenuous, 
great,  and  persevering  effiirts  of  ^exander.  After  his  at- 
tempto  to  overcome  them  had  been  repeatedly  foiled  by  sea, 
storms,  or  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  besie^,  he  at  length  com- 
pleted a  mound  which  connected  the  city  with  the  continent, 
and  soon  after  took  the  city  by  a  desperate  assault  It  was 
during  this  siege  that  the  Tynans,  the  wonder  of  the  world 
for  their  wisdom  and  skill  m  commercial  pursuits,  showed 
their  extreme  ignorance  in  religion,  and  their  excessive  super- 
stitions, by  ftutteoinff,  by  a  gold  chain,  the  statue  of  Apollo  to 
die  altar  of  Herciuea,  lest  the  deity  afaoald,  as  aome  had 
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dreamed)  deien  them^  and  pais  over  to  the  enem3r.  The  con- 
queror gave  ap  the  city  to  plunder  and  indiscriminate  skugfh- 
ter,  and  many  thousands  were  put  to  death.  The  Sidonians 
in  the  Persian  army  saved  about  fifteen  thousand,  and  thirty 
thousand  were  sold  into  slavery.  From  this  oveiti^row  T3n^ 
never  recovered ;  and  it  has  been  for  many  generations  one  of 
the  most  siffnal  monuments  of  the  truth  of  the  prophetic  word. 

The  earnest  state  of  the  conmierce  of  the  world  is  to  be 
learned  most  correctly  from  the  description  of  Tyre  in  the 
xxvi.  xxvii.  and  xxviii.  chapters  of  the  book  of  EzekieL  The 
intelligent  reader  is  filled  with  wonder  at  the  magnitude  of 
the  weahh  and  the  extent  of  the  power  and  commerce  by  sea 
and  land  of  Tyre.  She  was  the  nursery  of  trade,  of  science, 
and  arts ;  and  her  citizens  were  perhaps  never  surpassed  in 
activity  and  industry  by  any  people.  Tyre  had  numerous 
colonies,  besides  Carthage,  which  was  long  the  powerful  and 
dreaded  rival  of  Rome.  While  Tyre  on  the  continent,  was 
the  first  city  in  the  world,  in  opulence  and  power,  Isaiah,  more 
than  a  century  before  Nebuchadnezzar  appeared  on  the  theatre 
of  the  world,  predicted  its  M.  That  monarch  destroyed  it,  and 
two  hundred  years  later  its  ruins  were  employed  by  Alexander 
in  the  construction  of  the  mound  which  extended  from  the 
shore  to  the  island,  the  site  of  new  Tyre.  It  is  therefore  pro- 
bable that  the  language  of  the  prophet  respected  old  Tyre, 
and  it  was  fulfilled  to  Uie  very  letter :  ^  Thou  shah  be  sought 
for,  yet  thou  shalt  never  be  found  again."  Tyre  on  the  island 
recovered  considerably  its  commerce  after  its  overthrow  by 
Alexander.  Its  inhabitants  received  the  gospel  in  the  first  age 
of  Christianity.  They  experienced  many  vicissitudes  in  suc- 
cessive ages.  The  Crusaders  found  Tyre  possessed  of  an  ex- 
tensive commerce,  when,  in  the  twelfUi  century,  they  captured 
it  from  the  Saracens.  But  it  has  rapidly  decayed  since  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Turks ;  and  no  remarkable  ruins  are  seen 
to  attest  its  former  greatness.  Instead  of  the  lofty  houses,  for 
which  it  was  fJEmied,  the  traveller  beholds  only  a  tew  wretched 
huts ;  and  on  the  spround,  long  covered  with  the  products  of 
all  lands,  his  eyes  look  on  a  few  nets  of  poor  fishers. 

Having  humbled  the  T3rrian8,  the  conqueror  marched  to 
Jerusalem  to  revenue  himself  on  its  inhabitants,  whose  leaders 
had  steadily  refused  to  serve  him,  and  supply  his  army  with 
provisions.  This  was  enough  to  stir  up  the  fierceness  of  his 
wrath ;  for  Judea  was  the  principal  country  from  which  food 
could  be  procured  to  sustam  his  troops,  while  they  besieged 
Tyre.    lie  musty  however,  have  admired,  if  he  <Iid  not  ap- 
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juoye,  tbe  armiment  by  which  thev  apologiaed  ftr  their  extra- 
ordinary  conduct :  They  expressed  no  desire  to  oppoee  Alex- 
ander, but  they  had  sworn  alle^nce  to  Darius,  and)  while 
he  lived,  they  must  adhere  to  their  oath,  and  not  voluntarily 
acknowledge  any  other  sovereign.  The  government  of  the 
city  was  in  the  hands  of  Jaddua  the  high-priest ;  and  his  con- 
duct, with  its  happy  results,  Josephus  relates  in.  great  simpli- 
city^ On  learning  that  Alexanaer  was  about  to  attack  Jeru- 
salem, he  was  in  agony*  for  ^  he  knew  not  how  he  shoukl 
meet  the  Macedonians^  since  the  king  was  displeased-  at  his 
^foregoin^  disobedience*  He  therefore  ordaiuea  that  the  peo- 
ple should  make  supplications,  and  should  join  with  him  in 
offering  sacrifice  to  God,  whom  he  besought  to  protect  that 
.  nation,  and  to  deliver  them  from  the  perils  that  were  comisff 
upon  them  ]  whereupon  God  warned  him  in  a  dream,  which 
came  upon  him  afler  he  had  offered  sacrifice,  that  he  should 
take  courage,  and  adorn  the  city,  and  open  the  gates ;  that 
the  rest  should  appear  in  white  garments,  but  tluit  he  and 
the  priests  should  meet  the  king  in  the  habits  proper  to 
their  order,  without  the  dread  of  any  ill  consequences,  which 
the  providence  of  God  would  prevent  Upon  which,  when 
he  rose  from  his  sleep,  he  greatly  rejoiced ;  and  declared  to 
all  the  warning  he  had  received  from  Godv  According  to 
which  dream  he  acted  entirely,  and  so  waited  for  the  coming 
of  the  king.  And  when  he  understood  that  he  was  not  &lt  from 
the  city,  he  went  out  in  procession,  with  the  piriesis  and  the 
multitude  of  the  citizens.  The  procession  was  veneiable,  and 
the  manner  of  it  different  from  thai  tai  other  nations,  it 
reached  to  a  place  called  Sapha,  which  name  translated  into 
Greek  signifies  a  prospect,  for  you  have  thence  a  prospect 
both  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  temple ;  and  when  the  Pheni- 
bians  and  the  GhaUeana  that  followed  him,  thought  they 
should  have  liberty  to  plunder  the  city,  and  torment  uie  high- 
priest  to  deathf  which  the  king's  displeasrare  fairly  promised 
them,  the  very  reverse  of  it  happened ;  for  Alexander,  when 
be  saw  the  multitude  at  a  distajKe,  in  white  garments,  while 
the  priests  stood  clothed  with  fine  linen,  and  the  high-priest 
in  purple  and  scarlet  ckAhing,  with  his  mitre  on  his  head, 
havmg  the  golden  plato  whereon  the  name  of  Gtod  was 
Bagraved,  he  approached  by  himself  and  adored  thst  name, 
«aid  first  salutea  the  higk-priest.  The  Jews  also  did  alto- 
gether, with  one  voice^  salute  Alexander,  and  encompass  hira 
about ;  whereupon  the  kings  of  Syria  and  the  rest  were  sur 
||r]aa4  at  what  Alexander  had  done,  and  supposed  him 
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ordered  in  his  mind.  However,  P&rmenio  alone  went  np  to 
him,  and  asked  him  how  it  came  to  pass  that,  when  all  omert 
adored  him,  he  should  adore  the  high-priest  of  the  Jews  t 
To  whom  he  replied,  'I  did  not  aaore  him,  but  thai 
Qod  who  hath  honoured  him  with  his  high  priesthood ;  for 
I  saw  this  ▼err  person  in  a  dream,  in  this  very  habit, 
when  I  was  at  Dies  in  Macedonia,  who,  when  I  was  con* 
sidering  with  myself  how  I  might  obtein  the  dominion  of  Asia 
exhorted  me  to  make  no  delay,  but  boldly  to  pass  arer  the 
sea  thither,  for  that  he  would  conduct  my  army,  and  would 
ffive  me  the  dominion  over  the  Persians ;  whence  it  is,  thdl 
having  seen  no  other  in  that  habit,  and  now  seeing  this  per- 
son in  it,  and  remembering  that  vision,  and  the  exhortation 
which  I  had  in  my  dream,  I  believe  that  I  bring  this  army 
under  the  divine  conduct,  and  shall  therewith  conquer  Darius 
and  destroy  the  power  of  the  Persians,  and  that  all  things 
will  succeed  according  to  what  is  in  my  own  mind ;'  and 
when  he  had  said  this  to  Parmenio,  and  had  given  the  high- 
priest  his  right  hand,  the  priests  ran  along  by  him,  and  he 
came  into  the  city ;  and  when  he  went  up  into  the  temple,  he 
offered  sacrifice  to  God,  according  to  the  hiffh  priest's  direc.- 
tion,  and  magnificently  treated  both  the  high-priest,  and  the 
priests;  and  when  the  book  of  Daniel  was  showed  him. 
wherein  Daniel  declared  that  one  of  the  Greeks  should  de- 
stroy the  empire  of  the  Persians,  he  supposed  that  himself 
was  the  person  intended ;  and  as  he  was  then  glad,  he  dis- 
missed me  multitude  for  the  -  present,  but  the  next  day  he 
called  them  to  him,  and  bade  them  ask  what  favours  they 
pleased  of  him ;  wiiereupon  the  hisrh-priest  desired  that  they 
might  enjoy  the  laws  of  their  forefathers,  and  might  pay  no 
tribute  on  the  seventh  year.  He  granted  all  they  desired ; 
and  when  they  entreated  him  that  he  would  permit  the  Jews 
in  Babylon  and  Media  to  enjoy  their  own  laws  also,  he 
willingly  promised  to  do  hereaner  what  they  desired ;  and 
when  he  said  to  the  multitude  that  if  any  of  them  would  list 
themselves  in  his  army  on  this  condition,  that  they  should 
continue  under  the  laws  of  their  forefathers,  and  live  accord- 
ing to  them,  he  was  willing  to  take  them  with  him,  many 
were  ready  to  accompany  him  in  his  wars." 

From  this  time  the  Jews  so  freely  and  numeronsly  mixed 
with  the  Greeks  that  the  Grecian  language  was  adopted  by 
multitudes  of  them  everywhere,  and  thus  Divine  providence 
was  preparing  the  way  tor  the  accomplishment  of  the  many 
predictions  oribe  religions  union  of  Jews  and  Gentika  in  oat 
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l^^reat  community.     Tbougii  the  Jews  were  thoB  Gredadised 
in  language,  and  doubtless  partly  in  manners,  generally,  they 
tenaciously  heid  fast  their  r^igion,  and  most  zealously  diss^n- 
ioated  it  amt>ng  the  nations.    Of  die  truth  of  these  mcts,  and 
of  their  influence  on  the  interests  of  the  true  religion,  we 
shall  hare  occasion  to  adduce  many  proofs  in  subseaueot 
pages.     Alexander  unhappily  appears  to  have  profited  litUe  by 
his  intercourse  with  the  Jews.     The  knowledore  which  he  ' 
may  have  acquired  of  the  True  Qoi  had  no  salutary  efiect  ob 
his  mind.     Hithereto  in  his  conquests  he  had  associated  in 
some  degree  justice  and  mercy  with  the  tremendous  display 
of  his  power.     Thus  he  either  acted  from  the  generous  affec- 
tions of  his  nature,  or  from  desire  to  be  esteemed  by  the  in* 
-telligent  for  his  personal  excellence.     In  like  manner  he  had 
carefully  worshipped  the  imaginary  gods,  that  he  miffht  pre- 
vail on  the  superstitious  to  reverence  his  authority.     But  self- 
sufficiency  and  vanity  were  predominant  feelings  in  his  heart ; 
and  these  were  strengthened  by  success  and  flattery ;  so  that 
he  soon  conducted  himself  without  nrnch  regard  to  the  appro 
t)ation  of  the  wise,  or  the  fear  of  the  superstitiou&     He  became 
the  slave  of  every  evil  impube,  passion,  and  appetite,  an<i 
quickly   indicated  that  his  mind  cherished  not  one  correct 
moral  principle.     His  savage  nature  was  discovered  by  hi^ 
treatment  of  the  Tyrians,  who  had  nobly  dared  to  arrest  hi!» 
progress  in  conquest ;  his  treatment  of  them  was  after  the 
usual  ma  n ner  of  conquerors.    His  barbarity  to  the  governor  of 
Gaza  convinced  all  that  he  would  no  more  be  admired  for  self- 
government,  or  loved  ibr  clemency ;  it  was  no  longer  doubtful 
that  he  deserved  to  be  ranked  among  '^  the  beasts"  of  prey, 
whose  work  is  to  inflict  misery  on  sinful  man.     Presuming 
that  he  was  a  god,  he  pursued  the  course  of  a  malignant  de- 
mon.    Gaza  was  the  frontier  defence  of  Egypt  from  Syrian 
intrusion ;  it  lay  about  sixty  miles  from  Jerusalem  on  the  road 
to  Egypt,  and  being  strongly  fortified,  the  possession  of  it  was 
indnpensable  to  one  who  proposed  to  make  himself  master  of 
the  Egyptians.     The  fifiory  of  Gaza  had  survived  that  of  the 
other  cities  of  the  Philistines  -,  but  its  ruin,  like  theiri^  had 
been  predicl6d^y  Him  whose  word  never  fails.     The  sen- 
tence had  gone  forth,  ^'  Baldness  shall  come  upon  Gaza.     I 
will  set  a  are  upon  the  wall  of  <]bza,  which  shall  devour  the 
palaces  thereof     The  king  shall  perish  from  Gkiza.''  Succes- 
sively subjugated  by  Egypt,  Babylon,  and  Persia,  it  wns  still 
a  noble  city  when  Alexander  besieged  it,  and  after  repeated 
attempts  to  take  it,  it  fell  before  him ;  he  was  twice  wounded 
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daring  the  siege.  The  fidelity  and  bravery  of  its  governor 
Betis,  which  ought  to  have  secured  the  respect  of  the  victor, 
inflamed  his  fierce  passions,  and  he  selected  the  most  degrad- 
ing and  cruel  mode  of  extinguishing  the  life  of  his  viaini. 
Pretending  to  have  descended  from  the  Achilles  of  Homer, 
who  had  drafi^ged  the  dead  body  of  Hector  around  the  walls 
of  Troy,  he  determined  to  exceed  the  barbarity  of  his  ances- 
tor. Accordingly  he  ordered  a  cord  to  be  passed  through  the 
heels  of  Betis,  and,  binding  i(  to  his  chariot,  dragged  ^him 
round  the  city  till  he  e»ired«  His  revenge  on  the  citizens 
of  Oaza  was  equally  violent  and  brutish  j  hie  cut  ten  thousand 
of  the  men  in  pieces,  and  sold  all  the  rest,  with  the  wosoen 
and  children^  for  slaves. 

Leaving  a  garrison  in  GraaEa,  he  hurried  on  to  Pelustom, 
B.  c.  331.  Here  he  met  a  multitude  of  the  Egyptians,  who 
hailed  him  as  a  deliverer ;  for  as  they  had,  from  the  days  of 
XerjLes,  abhorred  the  Persians,  they  were  ready  to  worship 
the  mighty  king  who  had  destroyed  their  donunion.  The 
Persian  governor,  Mazorus,  knowing  that  be  was  not  able  to 
protect  the  capital  Memphis,  and  that  Darius,  his  sovereign, 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  succour  him,  he  therefore  set  open 
the  gates  of  the  city  to  the  conqueror,  and  gave  up  eight  hnn> 
dred  talents,  (about  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  pounds,) 
and  all  the  king's  furniture.  Thus  Alexander  possessed  him- 
self of  all  Egypt,  without  meeting  with  the  least  opposition. 

The  native  power  of  the,Egyptian»  had  been  a  considerable 
time  broken,  but  its  decay  was  most  probably  much  hastened 
by  their  entire  subjugation  to  the  enterprising  Greeks.  Thus 
the  decree  of  Heaven  to  debase  Egypt  was  progressively  un- 
veiled, and  the  prophetic  word  confirmed.  But  that  country 
ceased  not  to  be  one  of  the  mediums  by  which  the  Sovereign 
of  the  universe  dispensed  his  favours  to  man.  Though  the 
natives  decreased  till  they  almost,  if  not  altogether,  disap- 
peared, yet  the  comparatively  civilized  Greeks  improved  their 
new  position,  and  widely  spread  by  commerce  their  fame, 
beautiful  language,  attractive  literature,  improved  science,  and 
the  elegant  arts ;  and  in  due  time  bowed  to  the  one  living  and 
true  God,  and  boasted  in  the  9on  of  David  as  the  only  Lord 
and  Saviour  of  the  human  race. 

Pride  of  uninterrupted  victory  inflated  Alexander's  vain 
and  haughty  mind,  so  that  it  readily  admitted  the  wildest  and 
most  ridiculous  phantasies  of  fanaticism ;  and  the  reveries  of 
the  poetical  mytnology  of  his  Homer,  which  had  previously 
perverted  his  heart,  acquired  over  his  strong  imaginatttm  aU 
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the  force  of  realities.  The  greater  number,  if  not  every  one' 
dT  the  iioet's  heroes,  belonged  to  the  race  of  the  gods ;  and' 
certainly  he  who  eaualled  any  of  theSe  heroes,  and  was,  he 
said,  a  descendant  ot  one  of  the  most  renowned  among  them, 
ought  to  be  universally  acknowledged  a  son  of  one  of  the', 
chief  fifods.  To  attain  this  hiffh  dignity,  he  resolved  to  pro- 
cure the  favourable  repose  of  the  &r-famed  oracle  of  Jupiter* 
Ammon.  The  temple  of  this  idol  was  seated  in  a  small  oasis 
in  the  desert  of  Lybia,  twelve  days'  journey  from  Memphis. 
The  way  thither  presented  little  else  than  a  solitary  region  ot 
burning  sands,  in  which  Cambyses  was  reported  to  have  lost 
fifty  thousand  soldiers,  when  he  rashly  traversed  them.  A 
similar  disaster  threatened  Alexander  and  his  army ;  and  if 
we  may  believe  historians,  they  were  only  saved  from  entire 
destruction  by  a  mimculous  fan  of  rain.  The  chief  priest  of 
the  temple  had  more  policy  than  to  refuse  the  conqueror  all 
his  desire,  and  accordingly  he  publicly  declared  him  to  be  the 
9cm  of  Jupiter.  Alexander  expressed  his  gratitude  for  this  &• 
vour^  and  honoured  the  god  by  sacrifice  and  magnificent  m'e' 
sents,  and  gave  an  ample  reward  to  the  priests.  He  marched 
back  to  Egypt  in  triumph,  and  assumed  from  this  time,  in  all 
his  private  letters,  and  public  decrees  and  orders,  the  lofhr 
sounding  title, ''  Alexander,  King,  Son  of  Jupiter- Ammon." 
And  though  derided  by  all  in  secret,  few  declined  to  reverence 
him  in  public  as  a  god. 

Notwithstanding  this'  debasement  of  his  imafi[ination  and 
affections,  the  splendour  of  his  great  inteUectual  talents  and 
acquirements  was  not  obscured ;  of  this  Alexandria,  in  Efi^ypt, 
was  a  striking  evidence  to  future  cenerations.  Not  far  from 
the  Nile,  he  observed  opposite  Pharos,  an  island,  which  is 
now  a  peninsula,  a  position  on  the  coast  peculiarly  adapted 
for  the  site  of  a  great  commercial  city.  He  drew  the  plan, 
and  entrusted  the  execution  to  Democrates,  deemed  the  most 
skilful  architect  of  the  age,  and  &mous  as  the  rebuilder  of  the 
temple  of  EMana  of  Ephesus.  Alexander  saw  its  rise,  and  en- 
couraged many  of  the  most  reputable  people  of  differeoet  na- 
tions to  becomo  its  citizens.  Among  these  were  not  a  few 
Jews,  to  whom  he  granted  equal  privileges  with  his  own  Ma-  j 

cedonians,  and  complete  liberty  to  live,  m  regard  to  religion, 
according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  their  own  nation. 
This  city,  to  which  he  save  his  own  name,  possessed  two  ex- 
eelient  harbours,  accessible  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  Nile, 
and  the  Red  Sea.  By  these  advantag^,  it  drew  to  it,,  in , 
a  brief  period,  all  the  commerce  of  the  East  and  West ;  and 
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became  the  capifal  of  Egypt,  the  retoit  of  all  natioiia,  and  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  cities  on  the  ffbbe.  Near  its  site  is 
the  modern  city  of  the  same  name,  with  its  harbour  and  road- 
stead, the  latter  of  which  ships  of  Christiaa  nations  only  are 
permittted  to  enter.  A  confuised  mass  of  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient city  is  still  visible 

The  building  and  future  prosperity  of  this  cky  doubtless 
contributed  much  to  extend  the  knovrledge  and  influence  of 
the  Greeks ;  and  from  it  was  also  extensively  disseminated 
the  principles  of  the  true  religion.  It  was,  indeed,  as  we  shall 
see^  in  after  a^es,  for  a  long  period,  one  of  the  principal  seats 
of  science,  and  of  the  Jewish  religion  flrst,  and  next  of  Chris* 
tianity. 

Alexander  divided  the  kingdom  into  districts,  over  each 
of  which  he  appointed  a  governor,  subordinate  to  a  chief 
governor,^  an  Egyptian,  named  Doloaspes,  who  was  com- 
manded to  govern  the  natives  according  to  their  own  laws 
and  customs.  Macedonian  officers  were  alone  intrusted 
with  the  command  of  all  the  garrisons  and  troops. 
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CHAPITER*  I. 


THE  REIGNS  OF  DARIUS  COBOMANUS  AND  ALEXAN- 
DER  THE  GREAT,  CONTINUED. 


While  Alexander  was  employed  in  the  subjugation  of  Sy- 
riaj  Phenicia,  and  Egypt,  he  twice  received  proposals  of  a 
treaty  of  peace  from  Dariusj  which  he  indignantly  rejected  ; 
the  humblest  one  conceded  to  him  only  the  sovereignty  of  the 
regions  of  which  he  was  already  in  possession.  Darius  there- 
fore resolved  to  make  another  great  effort  to  recover  his 
power ;  and  his  rival  afforded  him  ample  time  to  raise  an  im« 
mense  army.  Alexander's  army  was  also  augmented  by 
many  soldiers  irom  Greece,  and  he  ordered  all  his  forces  to 
assemble  at  Tyre.  He  was  prevented  from  reaching  them  as 
soon  as  he  expected,  by  an  unexpected  incident  in  Bamaria. 
The  inhabitants,  regardless  of  their  oath  to  Darius,  had  at 
once  submitted  to  Alexander,  and  supplied  him  with  troops 
and  provisions  during  his  siege  of  Tyre.  On  this  account, 
they  hoped  to  have  received  more  favour  from  him  than  the 
Jews.  Being  disappointed,  their  chief  men,  on  his  departing 
from  Jerusalem  for  Egypt,  had  presented  to  him  a  petition  to 
remit  the  tribute  of  the  seventh  y^ar,  because  they  were  Jews 
by  descent.  He  doubtless  suspected  the  truth  of  their  claims ; 
but  he  pledged  himself  to  examine  them,  and  visit  their  tem- 
ple, on  his  return  from  Egypt  This  conduct  appeared  to 
them  unjust,  and  they  not  only  refused  the  tribute  demanded 
by  the  Grecian  c^overnor,  but  set  fire  to  his  palace,  and  con- 
sumed him  and  his  servants.  He  was  beloved  by  his  master, 
and  his  death  was  fearfully  revenged ;  for  Alexander  put 
many  of  them  to  death,  sent  a  number  to  Upper  Effypt,  de- 
stroyed their  capital,  and  gave  part  of  the  land  to  the  Jews, 
and  the  remainder  to  a  colony  of  Macedonians.  The  few 
Samaritans  who  escaped,  afterwards  buih  Shechem,  or  Sychar, 
which  is  still  occupied  by  their  descendants. 
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Wirh  an  anny  of  litde  more  than  forty  or  fifty  l}iousanit| 
Alexander  inarched  from  Tyre  to  Thapsacus,  the  modem  £1- 
Der,  on  the  Euphrates,  which  he  easily  passed  on  a  hridga 
Thence  he  proceeded  to  the  Tigris,  which,  flowing  deep  and 
rapid,  was  only  hy  extraordinary  exertions  forded.  And  here, 
probably,  his  progress  would  nave  been  arrested,  had  Darius 
executed  in  season  his  purpose  to  guard  the  river,  and  lay 
waste  the  country.  He  had  n5  apology  for  this  neglect,  except 
want  of  reflection  on  the  celerity  of  the  conqueror's  move- 
ments. The  Persian  army  covered  the  neighbouring  plains 
of  Assyria :  iht  army  of  Imcedon  rested  near  the  river.  After 
a  third  vain  attempt  to  procure  peace,  bv  resigning  to  Alex- 
ander  ail  the  countries  west  of  the  Eupnrates,  he  tod  his  vast 
army  against  him.  The  armies  met  at  Qaugamek,  a  villapfe 
near  the  city  Arbela,  now  called  Arbil,  one  of  the  three  prm- 
cipal  towns  in  the  northern  diviaicm  of  Koordistan.  The  seal 
01  battle  presented  every  advantage  to  the  immense  army  of 
Darius;  but  he  had  enervated  them,  by  keeping  them  alfun* 
der  arms  the  whole  night  preceding  the  battle.  The  contest 
was  dreadful;  for  history  reports  that  three  hundred  thousand 
Persians  were  slain  or  wounded.  Darius  escaped  before  the 
combat  was  over,  and,  with  a  few  attendants,  rode  to  the  river 
Lycus.  After  crossing  it,  several  advised  him  to  break  down 
bndgea,  because  the  enemy  pursued  him.  But  he  made  this 
generous,  answer,  ^'  That  life  was  not  so  dear  to  him  as  to 
make  him  desire  to  preserve  it  by  the  destruction  of  so  many 
thousands  of  his  subjects  and  fiiithful  allies,  who,  by  that  means, 
would  be  delivered  up  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy ;  that  they 
had  as  much  rifi^ht  to  pass  over  this  bridge  as  their  soverei£;n, 
and  consequent^  that  it  ought  to  be  as  open  to  them."  After 
riding  a  great  number  of  leagues  at  full  speed,  he  arrived  at 
midnight  at  Arbela.  From  thence  he  fled  towards  Media, 
over  the  Armenian  mountains,  followed  by  a  great  number 
of  the  nobility,  and  a  few  of  his  guards.  The  battle  of  Arbela, 
fought  in  October,  b.  c.  330,  two  years  after  the  battle  of 
Issus,  decided  the  destiny  of  the  empire,  which  may  be  oonaid- 
ered  from  this  date  transferred  from  Persia  to  Greek,  and 
constituting  the  third  empire  of  prophecy. 

Having  spoiled  Arbela,  whicn  eontamed  the  riches  of  the 
defeated  army,  Alexander  marched  to  Babylon,  where  ho 
readily  received  all  the  honours  usually  conferred  on  the  most 
admired  kings  of  Persia ;  and  here  he  most  liberally  bestowed 
rewards  and  honours  on  his  triumphant  followers,  who  were 
multiplied  by  several  thousands,  wnom  Antipater,  viceroy  of 
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Macedon,  hadtonchim.  The  wealth  of  Bubykm  became  ins: 
but  he  found  mtteh  more  in  Susa,  the  moet  delig'htfal  of  all 
the  Toynl  residences  of  the  empire,  where  he  left  Bysi^ambis, 
Darius's  mother,  with  the  queen  and  children.  '  Havmg  re- 
ceived from  Macedonia  a  great  quantity  of  pqrpla  stuffi  and 
rich  habits,  made  after  the  fashion  of  the  country,  he  presented 
them  to  Syaigambis,  together  with  the  artificers  who  had 
wrought  them ;  for  he  paid  her  every  kind  of  honour,  and 
loved  her  as  tenderly  as  if  she  had  been  his  mother.  He  like- 
wise commanded  the*  messengers  to  tell  her,  that  in  case  she 
fiincied  those  stuffs,  she  might  make  her  grandchildren  learn 
the  art  of  weaving  them,  by  way  of  amusement,  and  to  give 
them  as  presents  to  whomsoever  they  shouk!  think  proper. 
At  these  words,  the  tears,  which  fell  from  her  eyps  showed 
bat  too  evidently  how  greatly  she  was  displeased  at  these  gifts ; 
the  working  in  wool  being  considered  by  the  Persian  women 
as  the  highest  ignominy.  Those  who  carried  these  presents 
having  told  the  King  that  Sysigambis  was  very  much  dissatis- 
fied, he  thought  himself  oblig^  to  make  an  apology  for  what 
he  had  done,  and  administer  some  consolation  to  her.  Accord- 
ingly, he  paid  her  a  visit,  when  he  spoke  thus:  << Mother,  the 
stuff  in  which  you  see  me  clothed,  was  not  only  a  gift  of  my 
sisters,  but  wrought  by  their  fingers.  Hence  I  beg  you  to 
believe,  that  the  custom  of  my  country  misled  me ;  and  do  not 
consider  that  as  an  insult,  which  was  owing  entirely  to  igno- 
rance. I  believe  I  have  not,  as  yet,  done  any  thing  which  I 
knew  interfered  with  your  manners  and  customs.  I  was  told 
that  amonff  the  Persians  it  is  a  sort  of  crime  for  a  son  to  seat 
himtelf  in  his  mother's  presence,  without  first  obtaining  her 
leave.  You  are  sensible  how  cautious  I  have  alv^ys  been  in 
this  particular.'' 

After  conquering  the  country  of  the  Uxii,  which  extended 
from  the  province  of  Susa  to  the  frontiers  of  Persia,  and  was 
boldly  defended  by  the  governor  Madetes,  Alexander  hasted 
on  to  Persenolis,  the  metropolis  of  the  Persian  empire,  in 
which  were  aeposited  immense  riches,  and  the  most  valued 
spoils  of  the  conquests  of  the  mightiest  sovereigns.  This  city 
vns  at  this  time  the  moet  splendid  in  the  East,  and,  we  may 
certainly  add,  in  the  earth.  Its  ruins,  named  Shehel-Setoon, 
which  signifies  ^the  iforty  pillars."  remain  to  attest  its  vast  ex- 
tent and  grandeur.  These  travellers  describe  wi^  admiration, 
about  thirty  miles  north-west  of  Shiraz.  About  the  same  dis- 
tance from  these  astonishing  relics  of  Persian  magnificemce 
are  seen  the  vestiges  of  one  of  the  fire-temples,  and  of  other 
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boiidings,  Doiticiilarly  of  the  tomb  of  Cynu,  whkh  indicate 
the  site  of  ue  sacred  city  Pasargada,  where  Alexander  found 
about  sis  thousand  talents,  estimated  at  nine  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling. 
/  From  Persepolis  had  proceeded  those  numerous  armies 
which  had  kid  waste  Greece  and  other  countries  occupied  by 
the  Grecians ;  and  its  very  name  they  detested.  In  this  Alex- 
ander apparently  or  really  deeply  sympathized  with  them ; 
and  hence,  on  entering  it,  he  called  on  his  soldiers  to  cut  to 
pieces  the  inhabitants,  who  had  not  fled  «it  his  approach,  and 
to  plunder  the  houses.  In  a  future  season  of  riotous  mirth 
and  drunkenness,  the  soldiers'  hatred  of  the  citj  was  inflamed 
to  madness,  by  the  courtesan  Thais,  a  fascinaung  and  impure 
native  of  Attica.  She  called  on  the  conqueror  and  all  his 
guests  to  consume  the  palace  of  Xerxes  who  had  burned 
Athens.  All  obeyed ;  and,  singing  and  dancing,  they  ran  and 
set  fire  to  every  part  of  the  vast  edifice. 

Darius  had  sought  an  asylum  in  Ecbatana,  the  modem  Ha- 
roadan,  the  summer  royal  residence.  Here  were  collected 
around  him  about  thirty  thousand  foot,  four  thousand  of  whom 
were  Grecians,  who  remained  faithful,  with  three  thousand 
horse,  and  as  many  slingers,  Bactrians  under  the  command  of 
their  governor  Bessu&  Alexander  marched  from  Persepolis  to 
attack  that  cjty.  On  arriving  he  secured  its  treasures,  and  set 
out  in  pursuit  of  the  king's  army,  that  had  left  four  days  before, 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  contending  once  more  for  victory. 
But  before  the  approach  of  Alexander,  Darius  was  barbarous- 
ly and  fatally  wounded  by  Bessus  and  Nabarzanes,  a  Persian 
noble.  Their  conduct  being  reprobated  by  the  majority*  of 
their  followers,  they  fled  with  as  many  as  adhered  to  them. 
The  one  proceeded  to  Hyrcania,  ana  the  other  to  Bactria. 
Alexander  caused  the  body  of  Darius  to  be  embalmed  and 
sent  to  his  mother  at  Susa,  to  be  laid  in  the  tomb  of  his  ances- 
tors. With  him  the  Persian  empire  disappeared,  after  having 
subsisted  about  two  centuries. 

Alexander  next  conquered  Parthia,  received  the  submission 
of  Nabarzanes,  governor  ot  Hyrcania,  whom  he  pardoned, 
and  went  on  to  Bactriana,  in  pursuit  of  Bessus,  who  had  as- 
sumed the  title  of  king  of  that  country.  On  reaching  <  it  the 
traitor  escaped  and  passed  over  the  river  Oxus,  with  a  few 
troops,  who  afterwards  put  him  to  death.  Bactriana  and  all 
the  surrounding  nations  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  except 
Scythia,  whose  mhabitants  boasted  that  they  had  never  been 
subdued  by  Persia.     They  soon  however,  acknowledged  that 
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^the  world  ought  to  submit  to  the  Macedonians.'*  In 
Zenippa,  the  camtal  of  a  r^ion  bordering  on  Scythia,  Alex- 
ander nuurried  Roxana,  a  daughter  of  Oxyartos,  one  of  its 
princes,  and  here  he  prepared  to  advance  into  India,  to  con- 

2uer  it,  that  he  might  in  no  respect  appear  inferior  to  his  bro- 
ler  gods,  Hercules  and  Bacchus,  whom  tradition  represented 
as  conquerors* of  that  country.  Doubtless  his  purpose  was 
confirmed  by  the  universal  oelief  that  India  surpassed  the 
whole  world  in  the  abundance  of  its  gold,  jewels,  and  precious 
stones.  To  augment  hb  forces,  and  at  the  same  time  estab- 
lish his  power,  ne  demanded  the  governors  of  the  recently 
subdued  regions  to  send  him  thirty  thousand  men,  completely 
armed,  selected  from  the  principal  families  of  the  provinces, 
who  were  most  likely  to  prove  able  soldiers,  and  hostages  f<Hr 
the  obedience  of  their  respective  countrymen.  The  .army 
destined  for  India  amountea  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand, magnificently  equipped. 

The  subjugation  of  the  countries  through  which  he  marched 
to  the  Indus,  the  great  river  of  northern  India,  occupied,  it  is 
said,  about  a  year.  In  b.  c.  326,  he  conquered  every  part  of 
the  region  called  the  Punja,  or  Five  Rivers,  which  extended 
from  the  Indus  to  the  Hyphasis,  now  called  Beyah.  The 
five  rivers  which  gave  name  to  this  country  are  all  branches 
of  the  Indus.  The  conqueror's  troops  refused  to  advance 
farther,  and  after  using  every  possible  means  of  overcoming 
their  opposition,  he  was  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  their  united 
resolution  to  return  to  Persia. 

Having  constructed  a  large  fieet,  tbe  army  descended  the 
rivers,  subduing  all  the  nations  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Indus. 
The  sight  of  the  ocean  highly  excited  Alexander ;  '^  gazing 
with  the  utmost  eagerness  upon  that  vast  expanse  of  waters, 
he  imagined  that  this  sight,  worthy  so  great  a  conqueror  as 
himself,  greatly  overpaid  all  the  toils  he  had  undergone,  and 
tbe  many  thousand  men  he  had  lost,  to  arrive  at  it.  He 
then  offered  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and  particularly  to  Nep- 
tune; threw  into  the  sea  the  bulls  he  had  slaughtered,  and  a 
great  number  of  golden  cups ;  and  besought  me  gods  not  to 
suffer  any  mortal  after  him  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  his  expe- 
dition. Finding  that  he  had  exteiided  his  conquests  to  the 
extremities  of  the  earth  on  that  side,  he  ima|j[ined  he  had  com- 
pleted his  mighty  design.  A  fleet  consistmg  of  eighty  ve»- 
sels  of  the  larger  size,  and  above  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
of  the  lesser,  to  be  navigated  by  the  Phenicians,  Cyprians, 
Carians,  and  Egyptians  of  his  army,  who  were  &mu'ur  to 
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the  sea,  were  placed  under  Nearchue,  the  only  offieer  who 
had  sufficient  courage  to  undertake  the  hazardous  euterpriae 
of  nayigatinff  an  unknown  ocean.  And  his  safe  arrival  at 
Harmusia,  the  modem  Oamus,  an  island  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
attested  how  completely  qualified  he  waa  fo  the  office  which 
he  had  accepted. 

Alexander  left  India  several  months  before  the  fleet ;  in  the 
march  the  army  endured  inexpressible  sufierings,  which  de- 
stroyed mukitudes.  This,  however,  neither  occasioned  much 
sorrow  to  the  proud  and  selfish  chief,  nor  repressed  his  pas- 
sion for  pomp  and  pleasure.  According^ly  he  entered  Gar- 
mania,  now  Kerman,  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  Persian  gulf, 
not  with  the  air  and  equipage  <^  a  warrior  and  a  conqueror, 
but  in  a  kind  of  masquerade  and  bacchanalian  fMvity,  com- 
mitting the  most  riotous  and  extravagant  actions.  He  was 
drawn  by  eight  horses,  himself  being  seated  on  a  magnifi- 
cent chariot,  above  which  a  scaffold  was  raised,  in  the  form 
of  a  square  stage,  where  he  passed  the  da3rs  and  nights  in 
feasts  and  carousing.  This  chariot  was  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed by  an  infinite  number  of  others,  some  of  which,  in  the 
shape  of  tents,  were  covered  with  rich  carpets  and  purple 
coverlets,  and  others,  shaped  like  cradles,  were  overshadowed 
with  branches  of  trees.  On  the  sides  of  the  roads  and  at  the 
doors  of  houses  a  great  number  of  casks  ready  broached 
were  placed,  whence  the  soldiers  drew  wine  in  large  fiag- 
gons,  cups  and  goblets,  prepared  for  that  purpose.  The 
whole  country  echoed  with  the  sound  of  instruments  and  the 
howling  of  the  bacchanals,  who  with  their  hair  dishevelled, 
and  like  so  many  frantic  creatures,  ran  up  and  down,  aban- 
doning themseWes  to  every  kind  of  licenuousness.  All  this 
he  did  in  imitation  of  the  triumph  of  Bacchus,  who,  as  we 
are  told,  crossed  all  Asia  in  this  equipage,  after  he  had  con- 
quered India.  This  riotous  dissolute  march  lasted  seven 
days,  during  all  which  time  the  army  was  never  sober.  Am- 
bitious to  be  admired  and  praised  as  the  first  in  wisdom  as 
well  as  valour,  Alexander  was  extremely  provoked  to  find  that 
the  governors  had  exceedingly  oppressed  the  provinces. 
Nevertheless,  he  ought  to  have  expected  nothing  else :  for  he 
had  generally  either  continued  those  in  office  who,  witnout  ap- 
pearance of  regret  in  the  first  hour  of  personal  danger,  had 
deserted  their  ^nerous  and  amiable  sovereign,  or  he  had 
selected  others  from  among  the  natives,  persons  distinguished 
oy  mere  rank,  to  supply  the  places  of  those  whom  he  deemed 
unworthy  of  the  office.     Many  of  these  men,  most  pro&ibly 
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believing  that  he  would  never  recum  from  India,  had  tjran- 
nised  over  the  people,  and  reduced  them  to  the  lowest  condir 
tion  of  slavery.  These,  and  a  number  of  the  soldiers  who 
had  willingly  executed  their  oppressors^  orders^  were  punished 
with  death.  Alexander  laboured  most  assiduously  to  estab- 
lish a  just  government,  and  was  not  less  careful  to  provide 
what  he  eonceived  the  most  appropriate  means  to  consolidate 
his  power.  Etery  important  city  and  garriiipn  was  protected 
by  Grecian  troops,  and  by  example  and  precept  he  en^ 
deavoured  to  form  the  closest  union,  by  marriage,  between 
the  officers  of  his  army  and  the  chief  families  of  Persia  ;  and 
his  own  example  showed  how  intensely  he  desired  such  a 
union,  for  on  arriving  at  Susa  he  married  Statira,  the  daughter 
c^  Darius,  and  assumed  all  the  magnificence  and  splendour 
of  oriental  monarcfas.  This,  in  his  judgment,  was  consum- 
mate policy,  but  the  results  were  disastrous,  and  speedily  ter- 
minated his  triumphs  and  his  life ;  for,  not  satisfied  with  imi- 
tating oriental  greatness,  he  gave  himself  up  to  oriental  volup- 
tuousness. He  had  never  discovered  a  correct  perception  or 
undissembled  love  of  moral  excellence ;  but  from  the  time  he 
captured  Graza  all  the  desti^ictive  passions  and  debasing  ap- 
petites suppressed  whatever  disposition  he  had  previousiv 
manifested  to  excite  pleasure  in  the  mind  of  the  wise  and  good. 
This  was  seen  in  his  general  conduct  even  before  his  expedi- 
tbn  into  India ;  he  required  those  who  approached  him  to 
ML  prostrate  at  his  feet,  formed  a  seraflio  of^  almost  six  bun- 
drea  concubines,  and  a  band  of  eunuchs.  And,  not  satisfied 
with  wearing  a  Persian  robe  himself,  he  also  obliged  his 
generals,  his  friends,  and  all  the  grandees  of  his  court,  to  put 
on  the  same  dress,  which  gave  them  the  greatest  mortification, 
not  one  of  them,  however,  daring  to  speak  against  this  inno- 
vation, or  contradict  the  prince.  Under  the  mere  shadow  of^ 
justice,  he  condemned,  on  littJe  more  than  suspicion,  indivi- 
duals to  whoee  military  services  or  counsels  and  wise  sug- 
gestions he  was  chiefly  indebted  for  his  successes,  and  his 
hands  shed  the  blood  of  one  of  his  most  faithful  servants  who 
dared  to  tell  him  the  truth.  Nothing  at  last  would  satisfy 
him  less  than  to  be  treated  by  all  as  a  god,  and  nothing  seems 
to  have  aroused  his  anger  and  resentment  more  than  to  find 
all  his  schemes  ineffectual  to  persuade  the  most  intelligent 
and  independent  of  the  Macedonians  and  Greeks  to  do  nim 
homage  and  duty,  by  falling  prostrate  at  his  feet 

Among  his  last  acts  was  liis  vain  attempt  to  restore  Baby- 
ion  and  its  province  to  their  ancient  glory.    He  employed 
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ten  thousand  men  to  restore  the  temple  of  Belin.  "Whoi* 
it  came  to  the  turn  of  the  Jewish  soloiers  who  were  in  hsf 
army,  to  work  as  the  rest  had  done,  they  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  give  their  assistance  ]  but  excused  themselves 
with  saying,  that  as  idolatry  was  forbid  by  the  tenets  of  their 
religion,  they  therefore  were  not  allowed  to  assist  in  building 
of  a  temple  designed  for  idolatrous  worship ;  and  accord- 
ingly not  one  lent  a  hand  on  this  occasion.  They  were  pun- 
ished for  disobedience,  but  to  no -purpose;  so  that,  at  last, 
Alexander  admiring  their  perseverance,  discharged  and  sent 
them  home.  This  delicate  resolution  of  the  Jews  is  a  lesson 
to  many  Christians,  as  it  teaches  them,  that  they  are  not 
allowed  to  join  or  assist  in  the  commission  of  an  action  that 
is  contrary  to  the  law  of  God.  One  cannot  forbear  admiring 
the  conduct  of  providence  on  this  occasion.  God  had  broke 
to  pieces,  by  the  hand  of  his  servant  Cjrrus,  the  idol  Belus, 
the  god  who  rivalled  the  Lord  of  Israel:  he  afterwards 
caused  Xerxes  to  demolish  his  temple.  These  first  blows 
which  the  Lord  struck  at  Babylon,  were  so  many  omens  of 
its  total  ruin ':  and  it  was  as  impossible  for  Alexander  to  com* 
plete  the  re-building  of  this  temple,  as  for  Julian,  some  cen- 
turies after,  to  restore  that  of  Jerusalem. 

Alexander  consumed  his  time  in  Babylon  principally  in 
licentious  festivals  and  banquets.  Drinking  more  than  usual 
one  evening,  he  fell  on  the  floor,  and  was  carried  perfectly 
insensible  to  the  palace.  A  violent  fever  supervened,  which 
baffled  every  remedy.  Feeling  that  death  had  seized  him, 
he  drew  a  ring  from  his  finger,  and  gave  it  to  Perdiccas,  with 
orders  to  convey  his  dead  body  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter-Am* 
mon.  Perdiccas  inquired  when  they  should  pay  him  divine 
honours?  He  replied,  "When  you  are  happy."  These 
were  his  last  words.  At  his  death  he  was  thuty-two  years 
old,  of  which  he  had  reigned  twelve. 

Could  we  trace  the  development  of  the  designs  of  Heaven 
by  the  instrumentality  of  Alexander,  we  should  doubtless 
perceive  innumerable  indications  of  infinite  wisdom,  justice, 
and  benevolence.  This  great  agent  of  Divine  Providence 
astonished  and  confoundecf  the  minds  of  the  wise  and  unwise, 
not  less  by  what  he  actually  performed,  than  by  what  he  a^ 
tempted.  The  schemes  and  proceedinfi|S,  however,  which 
were  considered  by  not  a  few  equivocal  signs  of  boundless 
vanity  or  enthusiaRtic  delusion,  terrhioated  in  the  making 
known  to  the  western  world  numerous  and  mighty  nations. 
Some  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  human  race  had  beheld 
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wonder  and  deliflfht,  the  lands  of  which  they  had  4ieard 
in  the  fisihulous  mythoTogy^  of  their  goda,  without  being  able 
to  conceive  much  more  distinctly  of  them  than  of  their  gods, 
the  mere  phantoms  of  their  disordered  imaginations.  Now 
this  discovery  of,  as  it  were,  a  new  world,  may  be  viewed  as 
having  the  same  relation  to  the  propagation  of  the  true  reli- 
gion, as  the  later  discovery  of  the  vast  regions  of  America, 
Australasia,  and  the  islands  of  the  Southern  ocean.  Alexan- 
der, Columbus,  and  Cook,  were  impelled,  by  various  and 
powerful  motives,  to  exploits  which  will  command  the  ad- 
miration of  all  future  ages ;  but  all  their  wanderings  tended 
to  complete  the  process  of  preparation  for  the  dissemination 
in  all  land?  of  die  seed  of  immortal  life,  ordained  to  bring 
forth  abundantly  the  fruits  of  righteousness  in  all  the  nations, 
peoples,  tribes  and  families  on  the  hce  of  the  globe.  Chris- 
tians in  the  first  ag^es  could  never,  unless  instructed  and  en- 
joined by  Divine  inspiration,  have  thought  of  carrying  the 
gospel  to  Scythia  or  India,  had  not  these  countries  Seen  tra- 
versed by  their  ancestors.  But  a  more  immediate  good  may 
have  accompanied  the  armies  of  Alexander  in  foreign  lands. 
We  have  seen  that  the  most  influential  by  rank,  and  possibly 
by  intelligence,  in  all  the  conquered  re^ons,  joined  him  in 
his  progress  to  conquest ;  and  these  daily  mixing  with  their 
fellow-soldiers  would  naturally  obtain  some  knowledge  of 
their,  language  and  sentiments.  Among  these  were  many 
Jews,  for  they  loved  to  serve  Alexander  after  he  had  proved 
the  able  and  willing  friend  of  their  nation. ,  Now  whatever 
were  their  defects,  it  is  known  to  ell,  that,  from  the  time  of 
their  captivity,  their  zeal  for  the  One,  True,  and  Livinsf  God, 
was  always  iervent  Through  them  therefore  the  God  of  Is- 
rael was  doubtless  made  known  to  multitudes,  who  had  per- 
haps never  been  taus^ht  that  he  had  revealed  himself  and  his 
ki^  and  promises  to  mankind. 

The  time  of  Alexander's  unexpected  death,  we  conceive, 
tended  much  to  fulfil  the  Divine  prediction  concerning  his 
empira  Had  he  lived  to  the  ordinary  age  of  man,  and  edu- 
cated a  son  or  sons,  after  his  own  likeness,  judging  according 
to  the  usual  phenomena  presented  in  the  past  empires,  the 
probability  b  strong  that  the  unity  of  his  empire  might  have 
subsisted  for  centuries ;  or  that  a  series  of  events  more  terrible 
than  those  which  actually  transpired,  would  have  been  re- 
quired to  break  up  the  empire,  divide,  and  constitute  it  into 
precisely  four  mighty  powers.    This  revolution  in  the  empire 
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was  inditpeiMLUe  to  tho  existence  and  full  growth  of  the  four* 
horned  he-goal  of  Greek. 

During  uie  falsi  illness  of  the  conqueror  of  Danos,  he  dis- 
covered hia  perfect  conviction  of  the  vanity,  akhough  not  of 
the  wickednew  of  his  ambitien. 

To  the  important  inquiry,  ^  To  whom  do  you  desire  to 
leave  the  empire  ?"  he  replied,  <'  To  the  most  worthy ;  bat  I 
foresee  that  the  decision  of  this  will  give  occasion  to  straate 
funeral  games  after  my  decease."  His  words  were  awfhUy 
verified.  He  left  many  friends,  for  scarcely  could  any  prince 
excel  him  in  the  generositv  and  liberality  which  procure 
willing  followersL  His  death  was  universally  lamented ;  and 
wherever  it  was  reported,  the  most  expressive  signs  of  grief 
were  visible.  Loud  cries  and  groans  re-echo^  ovsr  the 
eartL  '^The  vanquished  bewaOed  him  as  much  as  the 
victors :"  his  good  (^lalities  were  remembered,  his  fiinlts  were 
forgotten.  The  Persians  pronounced  him  to  have  been  the 
most  just  and  kind  sovereign  that  had  ever  rei|;ned  over  them; 
the  Grecians  reproached  themselves  for  having  refused  him 
divine  honours.  In  these  circumstances,  all  persons  of  rank 
or  power  adopted,  as  with  one  heart,  the  plan  which  they 
deemed  the  only  one  calculated  to  perpetuate  his  lame.  Not 
a  few  of  his  courtiers,  governors,  and  officers,  almost  equalled 
him  in  the  talents  of  a  statesman  and  warrior,  and  some  of 
these  were  not  less  ambitious  than  he  had  been  of  universal 
empire ;  but  every  one  for  the  moment  supposed  or  believed 
that  he  could  only  advance  his  own  interest  or  honour  by  ^ 
Bearing  chiefly  solicitous  to  preserve  the  empire  entire  to  the 
mmily  of  him  whose  departure  all  deplored.  After  great  con* 
tentions  among  the  Macedonians^  who  claimed  the  exclusiv« 
right  of  judging  on  the  state  of  ajOTairs,  it  was  determined  that 
Aridsus,  im  iikgitimate  brother  of  Alexander,  should  in  the 
meantime  succe^  him  on  the  throne ;  but  that  he  should 
share  the  dignity  and  power  with  the  child,  if  a  son,  whom 
thev  expected  in  a  few  weeks  to  be  born  of  Roxana,  the  first 
wiie  of  Alexander.  The  guardianship  of  Aridieus,  who  was 
an  imbecile,  and,  by  consequence,  the  administration  of  the 
supreme  government,  were  entrusted  to  Peidiccas  The  va* 
rious  governments  of  the  great  empire  were  distributed  among 
the  other  distinguished  commanders  in  the  army. 

By  these  all  authority  continued  to  be  held  and  exercised,  al« 
though  they  nominally  vested  it  in  Aridsus  and  Roxana's  in* 
fiint  son,  who  was  nanied  Alexaadw.  The  council  of  the 
generals  thus  di^x)sed  of  Europe.  Lysimachus  was  assigned 
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Thrace  and  the  adjacent  regions ;  and  Macedon,  EpimS)  and 
Greece  were  given  to  Antipeuer  and  Crateras.  E^ypt,  con- 
gidered  a  part  of  Africa,  Lybia,  and  Cyrenaica,  wim  tlmt  di- 
Tision  of  Arabia  which  borders  on  Egypt,  were  placed  under 
Ptolemy.  Asia  Minor  was  thns  divided.  Lycia,  Paniphyiia, 
and  the  Greater  Phrygia  were  given  to  Antigonus ;  Caria,  to 
Gassandto ;  Lydia,  to  Menander ;  die  Lesser  Phrygia,  to  Le- 
CHiatus ;  Armenia,  to  Neoptolemus  \  Cappadocia  and  Paphla- 
gonia,  to  Eumenes.  These  two  provinces  had  never  oeen 
subjected  by  the  Macedonians ;  and  Ariarathes,  King  of  Cap- 
padocia, continued  to  govern  them  as  formerly, — ^Alexander 
having  advanced  with  so  much  rapidity  to  his  other  conijuesis, 
as  left  him  no  inclination  to  amuse  himself  with  the  entire  re* 
dnction  of  that  province,  and  contented  himself  with  a  slight 
submission.  Syria  and  Phenicia  fell  to  Laomedon  ;  one  of 
the  two  Medias  to  Atropates,  and  the  other,  to  Perdiccaa. 
Persia  was  assigned  to  Peucestes ;  Babylonia,  to  Archon ; 
Mesopotamia,  to  Arcesilas ;  P^rthia  and  Hyrcania,  to  Phra- 
taphemes ;  Bactna  and  Sogdiana,  to  Philip :  the  other  regions 
were  divided  among  generals  whose  names  are  now  but  little 
known.  Seleucus,  the  son  of  Antiochus,  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  cavalry  of  the  allies,  which  was  a  post  of  great 
importance  j  and  Cfassander,  the  son  of  Antipater,  commanded 
the  companies  of  guards.  The  Upper  Asia,  which  extends 
almost  to  India,  and  even  India  aJso,  were  left  in  the  possession 
of  those  who  had  been  appointed  governors  of  those  countries 
by  Alexander. 

^  Thus  the  whole  empire  was  placed  under  the  Grecians, 
and  this  noble  race  generally  mamtained  their  power  till  de- 
prived of  it  by  the  iron  rod  of  Rome.  This  fitct  sufficiently 
accounts  for  the  very  wide  diffusion  of  the  Grecian  language, 
and  for  its  hold  over  the  nations  being  so  powerful  that  it  was 
not  supplanted  by  the  Romans,  notwithstanding  of  the  might 
and  absoluteness  of  their  dominions.  And  tlus  grand  result  of 
the  estabUshed  power  of  Grecia  was  adapted  to  produce  incal- 
culable good  or  evil  to  the  nations ;  but  that  the  ffood  prepon- 
derated, no  wise  observer  of  human  society  doubts,  if  he  has 
carefully  perceived  and  compared  the  civil,  moral,  and  reli- 
gious state  of  the  western  world  in  the  successive  centuries, 
with  its  state  in  preceding  ages. 

The  lives  ana  actions  of  some  of  the  captains  appointed 
over  the  provinces  occupy  few  or  no  pages  oi  history,  because 
they  were  tranquil  or  uninteresting  in  their  features.  The 
sanguinary  contests  of  a  few  others,  in  their  struggles  for  ex- 
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iitonfia,  iodepeodeiioa,  or  empice,  we  shall  pus  OTeroradi«it 
to  slightly^  whea  tkej  appear  to  liare  bad  litde  ox  no  imme- 
diata  influence  on  the  interests  of  the  Jews  or  of  the  true  reli- 
gka.  Indeed,  of  the  svccessors  of  Alexander  in  the  thiid 
empire^we  will  have  chiefly  to  £z  our  attention  on  those  who 
governed  Syria  and  Egypt 
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CHAPTER  XL 


THE  CONTEST  FOR  THE  UNITY  OF  THE  GRECIAN 

EMPIRE. 


The  supremacy  of  Heaven  and  the  impoteacv  of  man  have 
been  eeldom  nioreconspicaonsly  demonstsated  tnan  they  were 
by  the  resuk  of  the  numerous  schemes  and  deeds  of  a  few  of 
the  officers  and  captains  of  Alexander  to  confirm  and  perp«t- 
liate  the  anity  or  integrity  of  the  empire  which  he  had 
founded.  Its  division  into  four  Idqgdoms  or  sovereign 
powers,  ordained  by  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  loras, 
had  been  described  by  Daniel  under  the  symbol  of  a  ram  with 
four  horns,  three  centuries  before  the  conqueror  had  appeared ; 
*  and  the  prevention  of  the  growth  and  maturity  of  these  horns 
was  far  beyond  the  wisdom  and  power  of  mankind.  Many 
and  deep  were  the  thoughts  and  purposes,  and  mighty  and 
marvellous  the  efibits  of  man ;  but  the  objects  accomplished 
by  them  are  freauently  the  most  remote,  and  sometimes 
almost  altogether  different  from  those  which  he  desired  and 
expected.  They  are,  however,  completely  regulated  or  coa- 
troUed  to  fulfil  His  design  whose  ^^  counsel  shall  staad,  and 
who  will  do  all  his  pleasure." 

The  Grecian  States,  with  the  exception  of  Thebes,  were 
scarcely  certain  of  the  death  of  Alexander,  when,  stimulated 
by  their  oratory,  especially  by  Demosthenes,  they  unanimously 
resolved  to  attempt  their  emancipation  firom  the  Macedonian 
yoke.  Though  successful  in  their  first  combats  with  the  army 
pf  Antipater,  the  viceroy  of  Macedoo,  yet  their  dissensions 
soon  enabled  that  able  general  to  accept  of  peace  on  the  most 
humiliating  terms.  The  weight  of  his  displeasure  fell  on  the 
orators,  and  Demosthenes,  to  escape  an  ignominious  death, 
destroyed  himself  by  poison. 

Perdiccas,  animated  as  much,  if  not  more,  by  ambition  than 
loyalty,  determined  to  reduce  to  obedience  ail  the  governors 
who  seemed  inclined  to  act  independent  of  the  authority  whioh 
he  exercised  in  name  of  the  two  J^nga,  AiJd9us  and  EUxaaa'^ 
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child,  called  Alexander.  The  opponents  whose  power  moat 
alarmed  him  were  Antipater  ana  Ptolemy.  The  former  aa- 
aumed  that  the  right  to  protect  the  IdngB  belonged  eicluaively 
to  him,  becauae  the  deceased  king  had  appointed  him  Yiceroy 
of  Macedon ;  and  the  latter  had  conducted  the  government  of 
Egypt,  which  had  been  committed  to  him,  more  like  an  in 
dependent  prince  than  a  governor. 

Eumenes,  who  had  been  the  secretary  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  waa  celebrated  at  once  for  wisdom  in  the  cabinet  and 
for  akiil  and  valour  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  perhapa  of  all 
the  aervants  of  the  conqueror  he  waa  lua  moat,  u  not  tne  only, 
diaintereated  and  unalterable  friend.  Perdiccaa  wiaely  aougnt 
and  readily  obtained  his  assistance  to  support  the  royal  cause. 
In  the  partition  of  the  empire,  Cappadocia  and  Pamphilia  had 
been  assigned  to  Eumenes ;  but  these  countries  had  not  been 
conquerea  by  Alexander.  This  Perdibcas^  however,  speedily 
effected,  and,  adding  to  tliem  Caria,  Lycia,  and  Phrygia,  \A 
Eumenes  to  defend  Asia  Minor  against  the  army  of  Antipater, 
and  proceeded  with  great  force  through  Syria  to  Egypt 

Fabulous  report  makes  Ptolemy  a  son  of  Philip,  the  father 
of  Alexander  ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  his  father,  Lagus,  a  Mace-^ 
donian,  appears  to  have  been  a  fiivourito  servant  of  his  sove-' 
reign.  His  son  was  one  of  the  eminent  men  of  an  age  dis- 
tinguished by  the  number  of  persons  of  extraordinary  endow- 
ments. He  was  one  of  Alexander's  chief  &vourites,  and  not 
less  esteemed  by  the  soldiers.  If  we  may  believe  Arian,  he 
wrote  an  interesting  life  of  his  master.  From  the  time  that 
he  became  governor  of  Egypt,  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  his 
administration  secured  him  tne  hearts  of  the  natives,  and  the 
admiration  and  confidence  of  all  who  witnessed  it,  and  multi- 
tudes of  Gh^eks  and  other  people  gladly  entered  his  aervice 
and  settled  in  his  dominions.  The  efilciency  of  his  army  waa 
much  promoted  by  the  respect  which  he  showed  for  the 
memory  of  his  late  sovereign.  Almost  two  years  elapsed  be- 
fore the  governors  agreed  as  to  the  place  wnere  the  remains 
of  Alexander  should  be  interred.  Preference  was  at  length 
given  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  On  learning  that  the 
company  appointed  to  convey  the  corpse  from  the  East  were 
on  tneir  journey,  Ptolemy,  who  feh  hia  recent  and  great  obli- 
gations to  the  lung,  purpoeed  to  testify  his  gratitude.  He  ac- 
cordingly set  out  with  a  numerous  guard  of  his  best  troops, 
in  order  to  meet  the  procession,  and  advanced  as  fiir  as  Syria. 
When  he  had  joinea  the  attendants  on  the  funeraL  he  pre- 
Tented  them  firom  interring  the  corpse  in  the  temple  of  Jupittf  • 
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Amman,  as  they  had  pnraoaed.  It  was  therefore  deposited, 
first  ia  the  city  of  Memphis,  and  from  thence  ytaB  conveyed 
to  Alexandria.  Rolemy  raised  a  magnificent  temple  to  the 
memory  of  this  monarcn,  and  rendered  him  all  the  honours 
which  were  usually  paid  to  demi-gods  and  heroes  by  Pagan 
antiquity.  This  generous  conduct  of  the  governor  of  Egypt 
induced  many  of  the  veterans  of  the  army  of  Alexander,  and 
not  a  few  of  his  friends,  to  resort  to  Egypt  He  therefore 
found  it  no  difficulty  to  fortify  this  kin^om,  and  fully  pre* 
pare  to  repel  the  threatened  attack  of  Perdiccas. 

Indeed  many  who  accompanied  that  leader,  no  sooner  ar- 
rived in  Egypt,  than  they  deserted  and  joined  the  troops  op- 
posed to  him.  All  these  things  proved  ratal  to  his  views  and 
his  life.  For  having  rashly  resolved  to  make  his  army  pass 
an  arm  of  the  Nile,  which  formed  an  island  near  Memphis, 
in  passing  he  lost  two  thousand  men,  half  of  whom  were 
drowned,  and  the  remainder  devoured  by  crocodiles.  The 
Macedonians  were  exasperated  to  such  a  degree  of  fury,  when 
they  saw  themselves  exposed  to  such  unnecessary  aanffers, 
that  they  mutinied  against  him ;  in  conseq^uence  of  which  he 
was  abandoned  by  a  hundred  of  his  prmcipal  officers,  of 
whom  Pithon  was  the  most  considerable,  and  was  assassinated 
in  his  tent,  with  most  of  his  intimate  friends. 

The  government  of  Ptolemy  extended  over  Lybia  and 
Gyrenaica  on  the  one  extremity  of  E^ypt,  and  on  the  other, 
over  parts  of  Arabia.  Through  the  latter  country,  he  was 
exposed  to  invasion,  and  considered  himself  insecure  without 
the  possession  of  Syria,  Judea,  and  Phenicia.  He  was  par- 
ticuhrly  solicitous  to  command  the  latter  region,  because  it 
would  afibrd  him  opportunity  and  means  to  conquer  the  fine 
island  of  Cyprus.  l4U)m6don,  one  of  Alexander's  captains, 
had  received  Syria,  and  the  adjacent  regions  for  his  share  of 
the  empire ;  and  for  a  few  years  was  permitted  to  govern  them 
in  peace.  Having  declined  to  accept  from  Ptolemy  an  im- 
mense sum  of  money  for  his  right  to  the  government,  he  was 
soon  deprived  of  it  by  force.  An  Egyptian  army,  under 
Nicanor,  invaded  Syria,  defeated  the  troops  of  Laomedon,  and 
took  him  prisoner  *  and  the  coast  was  subdued  by  a  fleet, 
commanded  by  Ptolemy,  in  person.  All  the  inhabitants  sub- 
mitted to  him  except  the  Jews,  who,  as  on  former  occasions, 
pleaded  that  they  dared  not  violate  their  oath  to  their  governor 
while  he  was  alive.  Jerusalem  was  one  of  the  strongest  cities 
from  its  position,  and  it  was  well  fortified.  Josephus  gives  a 
most  improbable  account  ol  its  capture  by  the  hypocrisy  of 
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Ptolemy.  Pretending  gjeat  zeal  fbr  die  Qod  of  Israel,  lie 
persuaded  them  to  permit  him  to  enter  the  city  on  a  sabbath, 
that  he  might  offer  sacrifice.  The  Jews  were  accustomed  to 
spend  the  sacred  day  in  rest  from  all  secular  works ;  and 
therefore  the  few  attendants  a(  the  rulers  of  Egypt,  easily 
seized  the  city.  But,  according  to  Agatharchidas,  a  Grecian 
historian,  it  was  taken  by  assault,  on  a  sabbath,  because  the 
Jews  would  not  perform  any  work  on  that  day,  not  even  to 
save  their  lives.  This  erroneous  view  of  the  Divine  institu- 
tion  of  the  sabbath,  we  find  prevailed  among  them  till  the 
time  of  Matthias,  and  is  a  strikmg  indication  of  the  rise  of  that 
mode  of  interpreting  Scripture,  which  characterised  the  sect 
of  the  Pharisees,  who  regarded  the  letter  rather  than  the 
spirit  of  the  Divine  law. 

Ptolemy  carried  many  of  the  people  of  Samaria  and  Judea 
captives  into  Eg^ypt  But  Josephus  is  scarcely  consistent  with 
himself,  when  he  says  that  he  ruled  over  the  Jews  in  a  cruel 
manner ;  and  that,  nevertheless,  many  of  them  voluntarily 
emigrated  to  Egypt.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  he  may 
have  treated  them  at  first  with  great  severity ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  his  general  conduct  towards  them  was  just  and  generous. 
Josephus  indeed  says,  that,  reflecting  on  the  fidelity  of  the 
Jews  to  Darius  and  Alexander,  he  granted  the  captives  settled 
in  Alexandria  equal  privileges  with  the  Greeks,  and  distri- 
buted many  others  into  garrisons.  The  number  of  the  Jewish 
captives  was,  it  is  said,  one  hundred  thousand,  the  majority 
of  whom  were  sent  to  Alexandria,  some  to  Lybia  and  Cyre- 
naica,  and  thirty  thousand  placed  in  the  army.  If  we  add 
these  to  those  carried  by  Alexander  into  Egypt,  the  Jews  must 
have  been  already  numerous  in  that  kingd.om.  These  car- 
ried with  them  their  avetsion  to  idols,  and  zeal  for  the  True 
God  ;  and,  at  n6  distant  period,  we  shall  see  them  in  posses- 
sion of  a  copy  of  the  sacred  writings,  in  the  language  of  their 
conauerors,  which  became  the  prevailing  language  of  the  civi- 
lized world.  And  though  not  a  few  of  them  were  seduced 
from  the  purity  of  the  faith  in  Divine  Revelation,  yet  very 
many  persevered  in  the  public  profession  of  it  all  the  periocl 
that  Alexandria  remained  the  rival  of  Rome  in  wealtn  and 
literature,  and  the  chief  commercial  city  on  the  globe.  [See 
the  brief  description  of  Alexandria  in  the  Pocket  Biblical 
Dictionary.]  Have  we  not,  therefore,  a  remarkable  manifes- 
tation of  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  Deity,  in  the  time 
selected  by  him  for  the  removal  of  such  numbers  of  the  Jews 
to  Egypt,  and  especially  to  its  metropoib  f    Tyre  had  ceased 
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to  bd  the  cdntre  of  the  interconrse  of  mankind ;  and  Jadea 
9mSy  for  a  long  time,  the  scene  of  the  strife,  contention,  and 
wars  of  the  rival  powers  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  Consequently^ 
it  was  not  now  the  most  favourable  spot  for  men  of  aU  nations 
to  contemplate  the  heavenly  light,  however  much  they  might 
desire  to  behold  it ;  and  it  was  rendered  more  accessible  to  all 
races  and  all  ranks,  by  being  placed  in  Alexandria,  than  it 
would  have  been  in  any  other  spot  in  the  whole  world ;  for 
this  city  was  much  more  generally  known  and  resorted  to, 
for  at  least  two  centuries,  than  even  Rome  itself 

Eumenes,  indignant  on  learning  the  proceedings  of  Ptolemy, 
would  have  marched  into  Syria,  and  would,  perhaps,  have 
spoiled  him  of  all  his  recent  acquisitions,  had  he  not  been 
compelled  to  defend  himself  against  a  more  powerful  rival. 
Antiochus,  originally  appointed  governor  of  several  provinces 
of  Asia  Minor,  had  acquired  absolute  authority  over  all  that 
country,  and  aspired  to  universal  empire.  His  army,  consist- 
ing of  seventy  thousand  men  and  thirty  elephants,  was  more 
powerful  than  any  that  could  be  brouorht  against  them.  But 
bumenes  was  superior  to  him  in  wisdom  and  every  virtue 
which  ennobles  a  chief,  and  perhaps^to  all  the  generals  of  his 
age.  The  strugorle  between  these  captains  was  fierce,  and  the 
issue  for  some  time  doubtful ;  and  Antiochus  owed  his  tri- 
umph over  his  rival  to  success  in  overcoming  the  fidelity  of 
the  army  of  his  opponent,  rather  than  to  the  power  of  hi? 
arms.  Having  conquered  the  chief  supporter  of  the  royil 
family,  he  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire,  and  disposed 
of  the  eastern  provinces  according  to  his  pleasure.  He  re- 
moved some  sfovernors,  to  exalt  in  their  places  persons  in 
whom  he  had  confidence.  Pithon,  ffovernor  of  Media,  and 
Antigonus,  general  of  the  Argyraspides  or  Silvershields,  tlie 
reputedly  invincible  band  of  Alexander,  he  put  to  death. 
Seieucus,  governor  of  Babylon,  was  likewise  minuted  down  in 
his  list  of  proscriptions ;  but  he  found  means  to  escape  the 
danger,  ana  threw  himself  under  the  protection  of  Ptolemy, 
king  of  Egypt.  As  for  the  Argyrasjjides,  who  had  betrayal 
Eumenes,  he  sent  them  into  Arachosia,  the  remotest  province 
in  the  empire,  and  ordered  Syburtius,  who  governed  there,  to 
take  such  measures  as  might  destroy  them  all,  and  that  not 
one  of  them  might  ever  return  to  Greece.  The  just  horror 
be  conceived  at  the  infamous  manner  in  which  they  betrayed 
their  general,  contributed  not  a  little  to  this  resolution,  though 
he  enjoyed  the  fruit  of  their  treason  without  the  least  scruple 
or  remorte ;  but  a  motive,  still  morB  prevalent,  determined 
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liiin  chiefly  to  this  proceeding.  These  soMiers  were  muti- 
nous, untractable,  licentious,  and  averse  to  all  obedience  ^  their 
example,  therefore,  was  capable  of  corrupting  the  other  troops, 
and  even  of  destroying  him,  by  a  new  instance  of  treachery ; 
he  therefore  was  resolved  to  exterminate  them  without  hesi- 
tation. 

The  formidable  power  and  ambitious  schemes  of  Antiochus 
alarmed  the  other  most  powerful  governors  of  the  empire: 
and  Ptolemy,  Lysimachus  of  Thracoj  and  Cassander,  son  ot 
Antipater  oi  Macedon,  united  to  oppose  him.  The  treasures 
whicn  he  procured  in  fiabylon  and  Susa,  enable^  him  to 
raise  a  powerful  army,  which  he  led  into  Syria  and  Phenicia, 
with  the  intention  of  seizing  the  fleet  of  Ptolemy,  and  making 
himself  master  of  the  sea.  In  this  he,  however,  failed ;  and 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  captured  the  seaports.  That  he 
might  contend  against  the  fleets  of  his  rivals,  he  formed  alli- 
ances with  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and  other  maritime  places,  and 
employed  several  thousand  men  to  build  vessels  in  various 
ports  of  Syria.  The  defence  of  that  country,  and  the  preser- 
vation of  a  fleet,  he  entrusted  to  his  son  Demetrius,  who  early 
discovered  himself  superior  to  his  &ther  in  the  qualities  which 
command  public  esteem,  and  not  less  skilful  and  bold  in  war. 

From  ojTWLf  Antigonus  advanced  to  Asia  Minor,  which 
had  been  mvaded  by  Cassander,  who  was  supported  by  his 
aUies.  While  engaged  with  them,  Ptolemy  had  conquered 
the  largest  portion  of  Cyprus,  and  recovered  Phenicia,  Judea, 
and  Coelo-Syria,  after  a  most  sanguinary  combat  with  Deme- 
trius at  Gaza.  But  the  victor  enjoyea  his  triumph  only  a 
short  time,  for  his  army,  sent  under  Cilles  to  reduce  Sjrria, 
was  defeated  by  Demetrius ;  and  immediately  on  his  fiither 
receivinfi^  information  of  the  victory,  he  marched  into  Syria  lo 
support  him. 

Ptolemy,  convinced  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  repel  their' 
united  forces,  demolished  the  fortifications  of  Acre,  Joppa. 
Samaria,  and  Gaza,  and  returned  with  mtuch  of  the  riches  and 
many  of  the  inhabitants,  particularly  Jews,  into  Egypt  These 
foUowed  the  ruler  of  Egynt,  not  as  captives,  but  irom  choice, 
for  the  advantages  which  no  promisoa  them  more  than  com- 
pensated for  absence  from  a  country  taken  possession  of  by 
one  whom  they  had  more  reason  to  fear  than  Jbve.  Of  the 
Jewish  captives  or  emigrants  who  joined  the  arnvy  of  Ptolemy, 
at  this  or  at  a  former  period,  in  their  return  to  Egypt,  Josephus 
relates,  on  the  authority  of  Hecateus,  two  anecdotes.  This 
person,  he  says,  was  a  native  of  Abdara,  and  a  philospphei 
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wlio  fimt  enjojred  the  friendship  of  Alexander,  and,  after 

death,  that  oi  Ptolemy,  whom  he  accompanied  into  Judea. 
He  carefully  investigated  and  wrote  a  full  account  of  the  laws* 
and  affiurs  of  the  Jews.  Among  the  moat  distinguished 
of  those  of  them  who  entered  the  service  of  Egypt,  was  Heze- 
kiah.  He  was  a  person  of  great  dignity,  remarkable  for  his 
wisdom,  eloquence,  and  knowledge  of  the  history  and  kws  of 
his  country.  His  influence  with  the  king  was  considerable, 
and  hence  to  him  the  Jews  partly  ascribed  the  favours  which 
were  conferred  on  them  by  Ptolemy  and  his  successor. 

Another  of  these  Jews,  named  Mosallam,  was  one  of  the 
horsemen  appointed  to  guide  the  army,  in  their  journey  to  the 
Red  Sea.  '^  He  was  a  person  of  great  courage,  of  a  strong 
body,  and  by  all  allowed  to  be  the  most  skilful  archer  that 
was  either  among  the  Greeks  or  barbarians.  Now  this  man. 
as  people  were  in  great  numbers  passing  along  the  road,  and 
a  certain  augur  was  observing  an  augury  by  a  bird,  and  re- 

?uiring  them  all  to  stand  stiD,  inquired  what  they  staid  for. 
lereupon  the  augur  showed  them  the  bird  from  whence  ne 
took  hjs  augury,  and  told  him  that  if  the  bira  staid  where  he 
was,  they  ought  all  to  stii.nd  still ;  but  that  if  he  got  up,  and 
flew  onward,  they  must  go  forward ;  but  that  if  he  flew  back- 
ward, they  must  retire  again.  Mosollam  made  no  reply,  but 
drew  his  bow,  and  shot  at  the  bird,  and  hit  him,  and  killed 
him ;  and  as  the  augur  and  some  others  were  very  angry, 
and  wished  imprecations  upon  him,  he  answered  them  thus  :— 
Why  are  you  so  mad  as  to  take  this  most  unhappy  bird  into 
your  hands  ?  for  how  can  this  bird  give  us  any  true  information 
concerning  our  march,  who  could  not  foresee  how  to  save 
himself?  for  had  he  been  able  to  foreknow  what  was  future 
he  would  not  have  come  to  this  place,  but  would  haye  been 
afraid  lest  Mosollam  the  Jew  would  shoot  at  him,  and  kill 
him." 

While  Antigonus  was  in  Syria,  Seleucus,  by  the  assistance 
of  less  than  two  thousand  men,  whom  he  received  from 
Ptolemy,  and  the  Macedonians  who  occupied  the  fortress  of 
CarrhA,  or  Haran,  in  Mesopotamia,  whom  he  persuaded  to 
join  him  on  his  march  to  the  East,  recovered  Babylon.  His 
appearance  before  that  city  was  hailed  by  the  citizens.  They 
giatefolly  remembered  the  mildness,  justice,  equity,  and  hu- 
manity of  his  conduct,  and  gladly  received  him.  His  army 
was  quickly  augmented,  and  enabled  him  to  defeat  the  force 
led  against  him  by  Nicanor,  who  governed  Media  for  Anti<» 
gonoB,  and  to  conquer  Media,  Susiana,  and  the  adjacent  pro- 
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mces.  tTavbg  (hfu  ftcquited  great  power  bs  retamrt  C» 
Babylon,  b.  c.  311,  a  memorable  etent  in  the  history  of  the 
''East :  for  this  commences  the  era  of  the  Selencides,  Teeei?ed 
by  all  the  people  of  the  East,  as  we&  Pa^ns  as  Jews,  Chris' 
tians,  and  Mahomedans.  The  Jews  ealied  it  the  Etm  of 
Contracts^  because  when  they  were  subjected  to  the  govern^ 
mem  of  the  Syro-Macedonian  kings,  they  were  obliged  tv  ir^ 
sert  it  into  the  dates  of  their  contracts  and  other  civil  writings. 
The  Arabians  style  it  the  Era  of  Bicornus,  intimating  Seleu> 
cus  thereby,  according  to  some  authors,  who  declare  that  the 
sculptors  represerfted  him  with  two  horns  of  an  ox  on  his 
heaa,  because  this  prince  was  so  stron^f,  that  he  could  seise 
that  animal  by  the  horns  and  stop  him  short  in  his  full  career. 

The  two  books  of  the  Maccabees  call  it  the  Sra  of  the 
Oreeki^  and  use  it  in  their  dates,  with  this  difference  howsTer, 
that  the  first  of  these  books  represents  it  as  beginning  in  the 
spring,  the  other,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  The 
thirty-one  years  of  the  reign  ascribed  to  Seleucus,  begin  at 
this  perioa.  Autigonus  in  vain  attempted  to  conquer  the 
Nabathssan  Arabs.  Their  capital  was  strongly  situated,  as 
we  have  noticed  in  the  Pocket  Biblical  Dictionary.  It  de6ed 
his  power,  and  he  was  pleased  to  prevail  on  them  to  agree  to 
a  treaty  of  peace,  favourable  to  their  interests. 

News  from  Nicanor  disclosed  the  critical  state  of  his  affairs : 
and  he  instantly  sent  Demetrius  to  the  East,  with  one  part  or 
his  army  and  proceeded  with  the  other  to  Asia  Minor.  Seleu- 
cus being  in  Media  when  Demetrius  arrived  at  Babylon,  he 
easily  captured  the  city.  But  he  was  soon  obliged  to  desert 
it  to  join  his  father's  army,  before  he  had  obtained  possession 
of  one  of  the  fortresses  on  the  Euphrates.  He  plundered  the 
city,  and  increased  the  hatred  which  the  people  cherished 
against  his  father's  oppressive  government. 

His  presence  in  Asia  Minor  occasioned  a  treaty  of  peace, 
which  confirmed  Ptolemy  in  the  government  of  the  countries 
originally  given  him,  and  assigned  to  Lysimachus  Thrace,  to 
Cassander  Macedon,  till  Alexander,  son  of  Roxana,  was  of 
a^e  to  reign,  and  to  Antigonus,  all  Asia.  Greece  was  de- 
clared free,  and  Polysperchon  acknowledged  successor  t» 
Antipater,  who,  at  his  death,  had  appointed  him  guardian  of 
the  royal  family.  He  called  to  his  aid  Olympias,  the  mother 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  was  not  less  ambitious  than 
revengeful.  Polysperchon,  to  secure  himself  the  sovereignty 
of  Greece,  took  tne  life  of  Barsina,  one  of  the  wives  of  Alex- 
ander, and  her  only  son  Hercules     Otympias  put  to  deilh 
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km^  Aridseus,  called  Philip,  and  his  queen  Earydice.  Cas- 
sander  mutdered  Roxana  and  her  son ;  and  Cleopatra,  the 
sister  of  Alexander,  and  the  last  heir  of  the  crown  of  Macedon, 
was  cut  off  by  Antigonus.  -  Thus  the  principal  persons  of  the 
race  of  the  great  conqueror  were  extirpated,  ana  his  captains 
were  at  Ubeicty  to  contend  among  themselves  for  the  empire. 
Hot  were  they  slow,  notwithstanding^  their  treaty  of  peacei 
to  lay  waste  the  empire  in  the  hope  of  personal  or  family  ag* 
grandisement' 

Rational  government  'was  neither  understood  nor  valued 
by  the  Greeks,  while  they  boasted  that  they  alone  sought  free- 
dom, as  if  it  were  the  chief  good.  The  most  eminent  rulers, 
who  imposed  salutary  restraints  on  their  passions  forfeited 
their  favour ;  and  those  who  flattered  theii^  vanity  and  pro- 
moted their  licentiousness  were  secure  of  their  confidence  and 
applause.  These  characteristics  of  the  Greeks  were  never 
more  conspicuous  than  in  their  reception  of  Demetrius,  son 
of  Antigonus.  Athens  had  been  governed  ten  years  by  De- 
meCrius  Phalerius,  in  the  name  of  Oassander.  Under  his  ad- 
ministration, they  had  enjoyed  uninterrupted  peace,  prosperity, 
and  happiness:  and  their  gratitude  apparentl^^j  overflowed. 
They  had  raised  statues  to  his  honour,  ^ual  in  nurobef  to 
the  days  of  the  year.  Secretly,  however,  they  longed  to  be 
free ;  nothing  pleased  them  but  a  lawless  democracy.  Hence 
when  Demetrius  arrived  with  a  fleet,  and  proclaimed  that 
his  father  had  sent  him  to  restore  the  Greeks  to  liberty,  and 
expel  from  their  garrisons  the  Macedonians,  that  they  might 
resume  their  ancient  form  of  government  and  laws,  in  extasy 
of  joy  they  proclainied  him  their  protector  and  benefactor. 
Having  expelled  the  troops  of  the  garrison,  and  re-established 
democi-acy,  the  Athenians  were  enthusiastic  in  his  praise: 
and  conferred  on  him  and  his  father  the  title  of  kitag,  and 
honoured  them  as  tutelar  deities,  and  offered  sacrifices  to  him 
as  a  god.  Their  conduct  was  not  more  contemptible  than  his 
was  infiimous.  Inflated  by  Success,  he  *  gave  himself  up  to 
the  greatest  excess  of  sensual  indulgence.  His  violent  and 
impetuous  passions  carried  him  beyond  the  habits  of  the 
beasts  of  the  earth.  Though  the  vilest  sensualist,  his  intellect 
tual  talents  were  great,  and  his  skill  in  war  was  surpassed  by 
few.  These  were  completely  exhibited  by  the  most  splendid 
and  dazzling  exploits  at  Cyprus  and  Rhodes.  His  father's 
joy  was  boundless  on  receiving  the  news  of  his  victory  over 
the  fleet  of  Ptolemy.  He  instantly  proclaimed  himself  ^ 
ioBgif  and  conferred  on  his  son  the  same  title,  and  sent  him  a' 
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rich  crown.  Speedily  their  riTak,  Ptolemir,  LymmachiUy 
and  Seleucus  were  known  by  the  same  appellation. 

To  improve  this  yictory,  Antigonus  attempted  the  conqueat 
of  Egypt,  and  failed,  with  the  iMa  of  a  considerable  part  of 
his  army,  and  iSany  of  his  ships.  'This  was  the  l^st  time  that 
Ptolemy  was  in  danger  of  losing  his  crown.  The  wise 
and  prudent  manner  in  which  he  had  defended  it,  fixed  it  on 
his  head.  This  induced  Ptolemy  the  astronomer  to  regard 
this  period  as  the  commencement  of  his  chronological  canon. 
"  He  begins  the  Epocha  on  the  seventh  of  November,  nine- 
teen years  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great" 

The  ambitious  schemes  which  Antiffonus  and  his  son  un- 
ceasingly pursued  roused  the  fears  oF  the  other  kings,  and 
convinced  them  of  the  necessity  of  uniting  to  arrest  them  in 
their  bold  career.  They  accordingly  agreed,  b.  c.  302,  to 
combine  all  their  energies  against  them.  Cassander  and  Ly- 
simachus  invaded  Asia-Minor,  and  reduced  a  number  of  the 

Provinces;  Ptolemy  recovered  Caelo-Syria,  Judea,  and  all 
^henicia«  except  Tyre  and  Sidon ;  and  Seleucus  joined  Ly- 
simachus  to  oppose  Antifi^onus  and  Demetrius,  who  had 
marched  into  Phrygia.  Near  Ipsus,  a  city  of  that  province, 
was  fouffht  the  drecuiful  and  sanguinary  battle  in  which  An- 
tigonus  Tost  his  life ;  this  was  followed  by  the  final  division  of 
the  empire  among  the  four  confederated  kings.  Ptolemy  was 
announced  king  of  Egypt,  Lybia,  Arabia,  Coelo-Syria,  Judea, 
and  Phenicia;  Cassander,  king  of  Macedon  and  Greece; 
Lysimachus,  king  of  Thrace,  Sithynia,  and  other  provinces 
beyond  the  Hellespont ;  and  Seleucus,  king  of  Syria,  and  all 
the  countries  extending  eastward  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Indus. 

Thus  were  fully  accomplished  the  predictions  of  Dan. 
vii.  6 ;  viii  5 — 8,  20 — ^22.  Rollin  justly  remarks  that  ^  other 
divisions  were  made  before  this  period,  but  they  were  only  of 
provinces,  which  were  consigned  to  governors,  under  the 
brother  and  son  of  Alexander,  and  none  but  the  last  was  the 
regal  partition.  Those  prophecies,  therefore,  are  to  be  under- 
st(x>d  of  this  alone ;  for  they  evidently  represent  these  four 
successors  of  Alexander  in  the  quality  of^four  kings;  four 
stood  up  for  it.  But  not  one  of  Alexander's  successors  ob- 
tained the  regal  dignity  till  about  three  years  before  the  last 
division  of  the  empire.  And  even  this  dignity  was  at  first 
precarious,  as  being  assumed  by  each  of  the  several  parties, 
merely  by  his  own  authority,  and  not  acknowledged  oy  any 
of  the  rest.    Whereas,  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  the  treaty  made ; 
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between  Ae  four  confederatee,  when  they  had  defeated  their 
adversary,  and  divested  him  of  his  dominions,  assimed  each 
of  them  tneir  dominions  under  the  appellation  of  so  many 
kingdoms,  and  authorised  and  acknowledged  them  as  kings 
and  sovereigns,  independent  of  any  superior  power." 

The  accuracy  and  distinctness  of  the  prophedc  word  truly 
proclaim  the  perfect  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  boundless  power 
of  its  Divine  Author.  ''  With  how  much  certainty  and  ex- 
actness, even  amidst  the  variety  of  these  revolutions,  and 
a  chaos  of  singular  events,  does  he  determine  each  particular 
circumstance,  and  fix  the  number  of  the  several  successors  I 
How  expressly  has  he  pointed  out  that  their  nation  was  to  be 
the  Grecian ;  described  the  countries  they  were  to  possess ; 
measured  the  duration  of  their  empires,  and  the  exteot  of  their 
power,  inferior  to  that  of  Alexander  1  in  a  word,  with  what 
uvely  colours  has  he  drawn  the  characters  of  those  princes, 
and  specified  their  alliances,  treaties,  treacbery,  marriages, 
and  success  1  Can  any  one  possibly  ascribe  to  chance,  or  hu- 
man foresight,  so  many  circumstantial  predictions,  which  at 
the  time  of  their  being  announced,  were  so  remote  from  pro- 
bability? and  may  we  not  evidently  discover  in  them  the 
character  and  traces  of  the  Divinity,  to  whom  all  ages  are 
present  in  one  view,  and  who  alone  determines  at  his  will  the 
rate  of  all  the  kingdoms  and  empires  of  the  world?" 

Whoever  takes  a  retrospective  view  of  the  history  of  the 
many  kin^oms  or  provinces  of  the  Grecian  empire,  during 
the  precedmg  twenty  years,  will  observe  that  all  the  chief  ac- 
tors in  the  great  events,  almost  unparalleled  in  number,  were 
intelligent,  and  some  of  them  highly  cultivated  Grecians. 
From  this  fapt  we  may  justly  conclude  that  during  this  period 
the  language,  knowledge,  and  manners  of  Greece  must  have 
been  more  extensively  spread  than  in  any  former  or  later 
period  of  the  same  duration.  Thus  was  Divine  providence 
sedulously  employed  in  preparing  the  human  race  for  the  re- 
ception 01  the  great  trutlus  which  were  to  be  communicated  to 
them,  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  the  Greek  language,  as 
the  only  and  effectual  instrument  of  emancipating  mankind 
from  the  debasing  thraldom  of  idolatry,  spurious  philosophy, 
worldly  ambition,  and  sensual  pleasures,  that  they  might  live 
and  act  worthy  of  the  native  dignity  of  their  nature,  and 
enjoy  the  hopes  which  elevate  them  to  victors  over  all  the  im- 
morality and  wretchedness  under  which  they  had  groaned  for 
thousands  of  years. 
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CHAPTEB  III. 


THE  REIGN  OF  PTOLEMT  PHIIADELPHUS 


Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagns,  governed  Egyi>t  nearly  forty  years, 
one  half  of  which  he  was  acknowledged  its  king.  His  reicfti 
was  prosperous ;  he  not  only  restored  the  kingSom  fr6m  the 
ruinous  state  to  which  it  had  been  reduced  by  many  jrears  of 
anarchy,  intestine  and  foreign  wars,  but  he  perhaps  also  ren- 
dered it  more  truly  illustrious  than  it  had  ever  been.  Its  an- 
cient monarchs  had  sought  fame  by  the  erection  of  structures 
of  unparalleled  mafi^nitude,  but  of  ottle  utility,  at  the  sacrifice 
of  the  comfort  and  lives  of  multitudes  of  their  subjects,  but  he 
studied  to  perpetuate  his  name  by  works  calculated  to  promote 
the  present  felicity  of  the  community,  and  to  secure  the  future 
ffieatness  of  the  nation.  Though  he  feh  himself  impelled,  by 
tke  agitated  and  troubled  state  of  the  Grecian  empire,  to  en- 
gage often  in  war,  yet  he  almost  uninterruptedly  pursued  the 
arts  of  peace  and  improvement.  While  he  built  not  a  few 
cities  in  which  were  combined  the  beauty  of  Greek,  with  the 
solidity  of  Egyptian  architecture,  he  rebuilt  many,  repaired 
the  canals  and  made  them  navigable,  and  encouras^ed  agricul- 
ture. He  improved  ancient  harbours,  and  formed  new  ones^ 
and  renovated  the  entire  surface  of  the  kingdom,  especially 
that  important  division  of  it  called  the  Delta.  Tnrough  his 
energies,  Alexandria  was  exalted  above  probably  the  highest 
expectations  of  its  far-seeing  founder  ;  and  (m  account  of  its 
vast  population,  commerce,  wealth,  and  noble  edifices,  it  was 
called  <'  the  greatest  city,  the  queen  of  the  East"  And  his 
sul]^cts  hesitated  not  to  call  him  Sotetj  a  preserver ;  a  title 
first  given  him  by  the  Rhodians  to  express  their  gratefuT 
sense  of  the  generous  assistance  which  they  received  from  him 
in  their  astonishing  exertions  in  the  successful  defence  of  their 
island  against  what  all  deenied  the  irresistible  power  of  De- 
metrius, applied  with  consummate  skill  to  conquer  them. 
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Nttinietif  the  actd'Of  Ftofemy  Soler  mobaUy  contributed 
ffore  to  advance  hie  iionoar  than  hie  hbenil  patitKiage  of 
eeieDce  and  liferaitUTe.  The  celebrated  library  df  Alexandria 
CHHPed  ice  exietence  to  him;  he  valued  knowledge,  and,  if  we 
may  credit  authentic  hiatory,  he  excelled  all  who  had  lived 
before  him  in  hie  efforts  to  difiuse  ft  in  eociety.  I'he  forma- 
tion of  the  library  waa,  it  is  said,  first  suggeatea  hj  the  learned 
and  admired  Demetnns  Phalerius,  who,  when  ooliged  to  re- 
sign his  office  of  chief  ruler  in  Athens,  ^und  a  happy  asylum 
In  the  court  of  EgyfL 

Besides  the  countries  of  which  Ptolemy  was  acknowledged 
#iy?«tfeiga  after  the  death  of  Antigonus,  he  acquired,  before  he 
died,  Ethiopia,  all  the  maritime  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  Cy- 
prus, and  some  of  t^e  Grecian  Islands.  This  perhape  resulted 
from  his  alliances  with  Selencus,  the  Athenians,  and  others, 
which  were  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  an]^itious  pro|ects  of 
Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus.  Feitile  in  expedients,  and 
unwearied  in  his  efforts  to  regain  the  dominions  of  his  fadier, 
he  was  unexpectedly  fortunate  enough  to  reduce  Greece  and 
Macedon ;  and,  assuming  the  title  of  king,  prepared  an  army 
and  a  larger  fleet  than  any  which  had  been  since  the  time  of 
Alexander,  in  order  to  invade  and  conquer  Asia.  The  alli- 
ance of  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  Lysimachus,  and  the  celebrated 
Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  frustrated  his  schemes;  and  he 
spent  his  \sat  days  in  a  state  of  captivity,  sedulously  watched, 
and  courteously  treated  by  Se^ucus.  Few  or  no  princes  of 
ancient  times  were  blessed  with  children  as  distingtiished  as 
his  were,  by  their  respect  and  attachment.to  their  parents,  and 
to  each  other ;  and  this  pleasing  feature  of  their  characteir 
seemed  hereditary  in  the  race.  It  was  strong  in  Antigonus 
Gonatus,  son  of  Demetrius,  who  reigned  several  years  in 
Greece  after  his  father's  death.  On  receiving  intelligence 
of  his  captivity,  he  was  overwhelmed  in  -sorrow,  and  wrote  to 
aH  the  kings  to  obtain  his  release,  oflering  himself  as  a  host- 
age for  him,  and  avowing  himself  ready  to  part  with  all  his 
remaining  dominions  as  the  price  of  his  liberty ;  and  when 
Demetrius  died,  his  ashes  were  transmitted  in  an  urn  to  his 
affectionate  son,  who  celebrated  his  iiineral  with  great  mag- 
nificence. 

When  one  reflects  on  the  vast  extent  and  the  position  of  the 
dominions  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  it  is  manifest  that  they  were 
more  adapted  than  those  of  any  other  contemporary  power  to 
the  dissemination  of  the  Greek  language,  and  whatever  know- 
ledge or  religion  prevailed  in  Egypt  ;^  and  from  his  weH 
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known  and  constant  partiality  to  the  Jewi,  it  it  moat  probable 
that  they  would  increase  in  all  regions  under  his  cover nmeot, 
'and  in  tnose  whose  inhabitants  were  disposed  to  friendly  and 
commercial  intercourae  with  his  subjects.  While  these  things 
were  fiiTonrable  to  the  interests  of  the  true  religion,  its  stability, 
permanence,  and  progress  were  unspeakably  more  secured  by 
the  Greek  yersion  of  the  Sacred  Oracles  (a  work  apparently 
commenced  in  the  latter  dajn  of  this  prince,)  than  by  all  tlie 
works  of  the  whole  of  the  learned  and  mighty  among  the  na- 
tions from  the  creation.  This*  translation  appears  to  have 
been  gradually  and  slowly  completed.  The  style  of  the  dif- 
ferent books  indicates  that  they  were  not  translated  by  one,  but 
many  persons,  and  who  belonged  to  succcessive  generations; 
and  some  terms  used  show  Siat  the  authors  were  at  least 
educated  in  Eg3rpt,  or  were  learned  in  the  philosophy  of 
the  Alexandrian  school.  The  Book  of  Esther  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  subscription,  finished  more  than  a  hundred  years 
after  Ptolemy  Soter.  All  ancient  records,  however,  con- 
cerning the  Greek  version,  go  to  prove  that  it  had  been 
undertaken  in  his  day;  for  they  say  that  it  originated  with 
his  friend  and  counsellor,  Demetrius  Phalerius,  who,  it  is  cer- 
tain, was  deprived  of  his  liberty  immediately  on  the  demise  of 
his  sovereign.  IHolemy  Philadelphus  was  not  the  eldest  son 
of  Ptolemy  Soter,  but  his  mother  was  his  favourite  wife ;  and, 
through  her  influence,  his  father  resigned  to  him  the  throne 
two  years  before  his  death,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Demet- 
rius Phalerius.  It  was  probably  during  this  period  that  the 
philosopher  had  prevailed  on  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  to  select 
persons  to  transkite  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  into  Greek. 
Amonfi;  the  first  acts  of  this  prince,  afier  he  had  honoured  ius 
fiither  by  a  funeral  procession,  the  most  magnificent  ever  wit- 
nessed, was  the  infliction  of  vengeance  on  Demetrius,  on  ac- 
count of  his  presuming  to  recommend  the  exaltation  of  his 
eldest  brother  to  the  throne.  He  confined  him  in  a  fortress, 
and  would  have  probably  taken  his  life,  had  he  not  been 
killed  by  the  sudden  bite  of  an  aspic. 

Though  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  cherished  little  respect  for 
his  father's  friends,  or  genuine  affection  for  his  children,  yet 
he  had  sufficient  wisdom  to  imitate  his  royal  excellences,  and 
prosecute  the  schemes  and  works  which  he  had  deemed  ne- 
cessary to  augment  the  glory  and  resources  of  the  kingdom, 
and  perpetuate  the  &me  of  his  name  and  dynasty.  Thus,  in 
the  first  year  of  his  reign,  the  "  famous  watch-tower  in  the  isle 
of  Pharos  was  completed.    It  was  usually  called  '  the  tower 
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of  Pharos/  and  has  been  reputed  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of 
antiquity.  '  It  was  a  large  square  structure,  built  of  white 
matble  ;  on  the  top  of  which  a  fire  was  constantly  kept  burn- 
ing, in  order  to  guide  ships  in  their  course.  It  cost  eight 
hundred  talents,  which,  estimated  by  the  Athenian  money, 
are  equal  to  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  but  amount  to  al- 
most double  that  sum,  if  computed  by  the  coin  of  Alexandria." 
Pharos,  orij?inally  an  island,  situated  a  little  distance  from  the 
city,  was  afterwards  joined  to  the  continent  by  a  causeway 
like  that  of  Tyre. 

Ptolemy  Pniladelphus  persevered  in  enlarging  the  Alex- 
andrian library,  so  that  it  consisted  of  one  hundr^  thousand 
volumes  at  his  death,  and  increased  to  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand during  the  reigns  of  his  successors.  Two  noble  edifices 
were  constructed  for  the  convenience  of  the  learned  who  re- 
sorted to  the  city,  and  to  contain  the  library.  The  former, 
called  the  Musseum  or  Bruchoin,  standing  near  the  palace, 
had  attached  to  it  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds,  in  which 
many  philosophers  assembled  to  study  or  to  impart  instruction, 
after  the  manner  of^the  learned  in  Greece.  The  latter  was 
named  Serapion,  because  it  was  the  temple  consecrated  to 
Serapis.  In  the  Bruchoin  were  deposited  four  hundred  thou- 
sand volumes ;  and  in  the  Serapion,  three  hundred  thousand. 
The  first  collection  is  said  to  have  been,  with  the  building, 
consumed  by  fire,  during  Cesar's  war  against  Alexandria ; 
and  the  last  was  burnt  by  the  order  of  the  chief  of  the  Sara- 
cens, when  they  captured  the  city.  The  city  was  undoubt- 
edly indebted  to  its  library  <<  for  the  advantages  she  long  en- 
joyed, of  being  the  greatest  school  in  all  that  part  of  the  world, 
and  of  having  trained  up  a  vast  number  of  excellent  men 
in  literature.  It  is  from  thence,  in  particular,  that  the  church 
has  received  some  of  its  most  illustrious  doctors :  as  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  Ammonius,  Origen,  Anatolius,  Atnanasius,  and 
many  others ;  for  all  these  stuaied  in  that  seminary. 

Since  it  is  evident  that  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  like  his  father, 
cultivated  the  sciences,  the  Jewish  account  of  the  origin  oi 
the  Greek  version  of  the  Scriptures,  known  under  the  name 
of  the  Septaa^nt,or  the  Seventy,  is  certainly  not  improbable. 
A  distinct  ana  brief  summary  of  the  long  narrative  respecting 
it,  by  Josephtis,  is  thus  given  by  RoUin.  Demetrius  Phale- 
rius  having^  informed  the  prince  that  the  Jews  possessed  "  a 
work  which  contained  the  laws  of  Moses,  and  the  history  of 
that  people,  was  desirous  of  having  it  translated  out  of  the 
Hebrew  language  into  the  Greek,  in  order  to  enrich  hit 
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libnury  with  that  perfonnance.  To  accomplish  thv  (MigB, 
it  became  necessary  for  him  to  address  himself  to  the  high- 
vriest  of  the  Jewish  nation  ;  but  the  aflair  happened  to  t»  pt- 
4>nded  with  great  difficuhy.  A  very  considerable  number  of 
Jews  had  been  actually  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery  in  Ef^ypt, 
by  Ptolemy  Soter,  during  the  invasions  of  Judea  in  his  t3m»  \ 
and  it  was  represented  to  the  king,  that  there  would  be  i)o 
probability  of  obtaining  from  that  people  either  a  copy,  or  a 
raithful  translation  of  their  law,  while  he  suffered  such  a 
number  of  their  countrymen  to  continue  in  their  present  ser- 
vitude. IHolemy,  who  always  acted  with  the  utmost  gene- 
rosity, and  was  extremely  solicitous  to  enlarge  his  library, 
did  not  hesitate  a  moment,  but  issued  a  decree  for  restoring 
all  the  Jewish  slaves  in  his  dominions  to  their  full  liberty ; 
with  orders  to  his  treasurer  to  pay  twenty  drachmas  a  head  to 
their  masters  for  their  ransom.  The  sum  expended  on  this 
occasion  amounted  to  four  hundred  talents,  which  make  it 
evident  that  an  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  Jews  recovered 
their  freedom  by  this  bounteous  proceeding.  The  king  then 
gave  orders  for  discharging  the  children  born  in  slavery,  with 
their  mothers ;  and  the  sum  employed  for  this  purpose 
amounted  to  above  half  the  former.  These  advantageous 
preliminaries  gave  Ptolemy  hopes  that  he  should  easuy  ob- 
tain his  reauest  from  the  high-priest,  whose  name  was  £lea- 
zar.-  He  nad  sent  ambassadors  to  that  pontiff,  with  a  very 
obliging  letter  on  his  part,  accompanied  with  magnificent  pre- 
sents. The  ambassadors  were  received  at  Jerusalem,  with  all 
imaginable  honours,  and  the  king's  request  was  granted  with 
the  greatest  joy.  Upon  which  they  returned  to  Alexandria 
with  an  authentic  copy  of  the  Mosaic  law,  written  in  letters 
of  gold,  and  given  them  by  the  high-priest  himself,  with  six 
elders  of  each  tribe,  that  is  to  say,  seventy-two  in  the  wholq.; 
and  they  were  authorised  to  translate  that  copy  into  the  Greek 
language.  The  king  was  desirous  of  seeing  these  deputieSi 
and  proposed  to  each  of  them  a  different  question,  in  order  to 
make  a  trial  of  their  capacity.  He  was  satisfiea  with  theif 
answers,  in  which  great  wisdom  appeared,  and  loaded  them 
with  presents,  and  other  marks  of  his  friendship.  The  elder? 
were  then  conducted  to  the  isle  of  Pharos,  and  lodged  in  a 
house  prepared  for  their  reception,  where  they  were  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  all  necessary  accommodationa  They  ap* 
plied  themselves  to  their  work  without  losing  time,  anid  m 
seventy-two  days  completed  the  volume  which  is  commonlv 
called  ^  the  Septuagint  Version.'     The  whole  was  afterwanft 
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wmdj  Bad  approved  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  who  adnnred. 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  wisdom  of  the  laws  of  Moees,  ana 
HiiWiMsed  the  seventy-two  deputies  with  extremely  magnificent 
presents ;  part  of  which  were  for  themselves,  others  Ibr  the 
nigh-priest,  and  the  remainder  for  the  temple." 

The  Jewish  opinion  of  the  origin  of  the  Beptoagtnt,  long 
credited  hy  Christians,  many  m<^erns  regard  as  fiihuloas, 
and  suppose  that  it  was  made  by  the  Jews,  who  had  lost  their 
native  language,  and  only  understood  and  spoke  Qrefk.  The 
number  of  such  was  very  great  throughout  the  Grecian  em- 
pire, especially  in  Egypt  Nothing  was  more  nataral  thati 
for  the  pious  among  them  to  desire  the  enjoyment  of  the 
ficriptures,  in  the  language  which  they  spoke,  both  for  their 
personal  use,  and  for  the  service  of  their  synagogues.  Bol, 
whatever  truth  may  be  in  this  conjecture,  all  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians agree  that  a  translation  of  the  sacred  books  from  the 
Hebrew  into  the  Greek,  was  made  in  E^ypt,  in  the  time  of 
the  Ptolemies ;  that  we  have  this  translation  still  extant,  and 
that  it  is  the  same  which  was  used  in  the-  time  of  our  blessed 
flaviour,  as  most  of  the  passages,  eked  by  the  sacred  writers 
ef  the  New  Testament,  from  the  original  Greek  of  the  CAdy 
are  to  be  found  verbatim  in  this  version.  It  still  exists,  and 
continues  to  be  used  in  the  oriental  churches,  as  it  also  was 
by  those  in  the  primitive  as^s,  among  whom  it  passed  for  a 
eaaonical  translation.  This  version,  therefore,  which  ren- 
ders the  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  intellis^ible  to  a  vast 
number  of  people,  became  one  of  the  most  considerable  fruits 
of  the  Grecian  conquests :  and  was  evidently  comprehended 
in  the  design  Qod  had  in  view,  when  he  delivered  up  all  the 
East  to  the  Greeks,  and  supported  them  in  those  regions,  not* 
withstanding  their  divisions  and  jealousies,  their  wars,  and  the 
frequent  revolutions  that  happened  among  them.  In  this 
manner  did  God  prepare  the  way  for  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel,  which  was  then  approaching,  and  facilitate  the  union 
af  so  many  nations,  of  different  languages  and  manners,  into 
one  sooiet]^,  and  the  same  woivhip  and  doctrines,  by  the  in- 
Mrumentality  of  the  finest,  most  copious,  and  correct  language 
that  was  ever  spoken  in  the  world,  and  which  became  com- 
mon to  almost  all  the  countries  that  were  conquered  by  Alex- 
ander. For  an  account  of  the  excellencies  and  defects  of  the 
Septuagint,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  those  who  have 
written  on  this  important  sabject  Much  information  will  1)e 
fttfnd  in  Home's  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  the 
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Hoi?  Scriptures,  vol  ii  psge  39—47.    Suth  Edkioii  j  nxd 

S.  Davidsoa's  Biblical  Criticism. 

The  long  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  was,  considering 
the  times,  comparatively  tranquil,  and  allowed  him  to  prose- 
cute the  great  plans  of  his  father.  He  probably,  indeed,  ex- 
celled him  in  his  enthusiasm  for  science  and  the  fine  arts*, 
and  certainly  equalled  him  in  his  diligence  to  advance  the 
commerce  of  his  kingdom.  War  was  not  his  element ;  he 
sincerely  loved  science  and  the  arts  of  peace ;  and  was  thr 
generous  pstron  of  their  votaries.  He  collected  around  him 
persons  distinguished  by  genius  and  learning.  Several  illus 
trious  poets  were  the  ornament  of  his  courts. 

Solicitous  to  enrich  his  kingdom,  he  laboured,  at  great  ex- 
pense to  draw  into  it  all  the  maritime  commerce  of  the  East, 
which  till  then  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Tynans, 
who  transacted  it  by  sea,  as  far  as  Elath ;  and  from  thence  by 
land,  to  Rhinocorura,  and  from  this  last  place,  by  sea  agam, 
to  the  city  of  Tyre.  Elath  and  Rhinocorura  were  two  sea- 
ports ;  the  first  on  tjie  eastern  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the 
second  on  the  extremity  of  the  Mediterranean,  between  Egypt 
and  Palestine,  and  near  the  outlet  of  the  river  of  Egypt.  Pto- 
lemy, in  order  to  draw  this  commerce  into  his  own  kingdomi, 
thought  it  necessary  to  found  a  city  on  the  western  shore  of 
the  Ked  Sea,  whence  the  ships  were  to  set  out  He  accord* 
ingly  built  it.  almost  on  the  frontiers  of  Ethiopia,  and  gave  it 
the  name  of  nis  mother  Bernice ;  but  the  port  not  being  very 
commodious,  that  of  Myos-Hormos  was  preferred,  as  being 
very  near,  and  much  b^er ;  and  all  the  commodities  of  Ara- 
bia, India,  Persia,  and  Ethiopia  were  conveyed  thither. 
From  thence  they  were  transported  on  camels  to  Coptus, 
where  they  were  again  8hip{>ed,  and  brought  down  the  Nile 
to  Alexandria,  which  transmitted  them  to  all  the  West,  in  ex- 
change for  its  merchandise,  which  was  afterward  exported  to 
the  East.  But  as  the  passage  from  Coptus  to  the  Red  Sea 
lay  across  the  deserts,  where  no  water  could  be  procured,  and 
which  had  neither  cities  nor  houses  to  lodge  the  caravans, 
I  Ptolemy,  in  order  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  caused  a 
canal  to  be  opened  along  the  great  road,  and  to  communicate 
with  the  Nile,  that  supplied  it  with  water.  On  the  edge  of 
this  canal  houses  were  erected,  at  proper  distances,  for  the  re- 
ception of  passengers,  and  to  supply  tnem  and  their  beasts  of 
burden  with  all  necessary  accommodations.  As  useful  as 
all  these  labours  were.  IHolemy  did  not  think  them  sufHcienty 
for  as  he  intended  to  mgross  ail  the  trafiic  between  the  Blast 
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ad  Weat  into  his  dominions,  he  thought  his  plan  would  ha 
imper&ct,  unless  he  could  protect  what  he  had  facilitated  in 
other  respects.  With  this  view,  he  caused  two  fleets  to  he 
fitted  out,  one  for  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  other  for  the  Medite^ 
nmean.  This  last  was  extremely  fine,  and  some  of  the 
vessels  which  composed  it,  much  exceeded  the  common  size. 
Two  of  them,  in  particular,  had  thirty  benches  of  oars ;  one, 
twenty ;  four  rowed  with  fourteen  ;  two,  with  twelve ;  foui^ 
teen,  with  eleven ;  thirty,  with  nine;  thirty-seven,  with  seven ; 
five,  with  six ;  and  seventeen,  with  five.  The  number  of  the 
whole  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  twelve  vessels.  He  had 
as  many  more,  with  four  and  three  benches  of  oars,  beside  a 
prodigious  number  of  small  vessels.  With  this  formidable 
fleet  he  not  only  protected  his  conrnierce  from  all  insults,  but 
kept  in  subjection,  as  long  as  he  lived,  most  of  the  maritime 
provinces  c^  Asia  Minor;  as  CiUcia.  for  instance,  with  Peun* 
phylia,  Lycia,  and  Caria,  as  fiur  as  tne  Cycladea 

The  first  report  of  the  fierce  aspect  of  the  fourth  beast, 
which  was  unlike  any  other  beast  on  the  earth,  and  was  des- 
tined to  supplant  and  slay  the  four-homed  ram  of  Qrecia,  per- 
haps reached  the  East  in  the  early  part  of  the  reiffn  of  Pto- 
lemy. The  Italian  coast,  on  the  Adriatic  sea,  had  been,  for 
ages,  occupied  by  Gredan  colonies,  distinguished  by  their 
emulation  of  the  science,  philosophy,  arts,  and  manners  of  the 
mother  countty.  This  district  was  named,  from  its  inhabi- 
tants, Blagna  Grscia.  They  retamed  their  native  pride  and 
krre  of  independence ;  but  they  were  enervated  by  the  de- 
%htful  country  in  which  they  resided,  and  still  more  hj  their 
luxurious  and  sensual  habits,  and  were  therefore  ill  mted  to 
resist  the  power  df  the  temperate,  bold,  and  aspiring  citizens 
of  Rome.  These  having  reduced  the  neighbouring  tribes, 
called  on  the  Grecian  colonies  to  acknowledge  their  sover- 
eignty. The  possession  of  Tarentum,  the  modern  Tarento, 
founded  by  the  Ldcedemonians,  was  most  desirable,  particu- 
larly on  account  of  its  fine  and  spacious  harbours.  The  citi- 
a^ns  had  no  confidence  in  their  power,  although  assisted  by 
the  other  colonies,  to  repel  the  Romans.  They  especially  felt 
the  want  of  an  able  general ;  and  they  looked  to  Greece  to 
supply  them  with  one,  in  whom  all  their  allies  might  confide. 
Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  was  the  most  celebrated  warrior  of 
the  affe.  He  gladly  accepted  their  invitation  to  command 
their  forces ;  and  many  of  his  subjects  willingly  accompanied 
him  to  Italy.  After  a  dreadful  war  of  six  years  with  tne  Ro* 
BMns,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  Grecian  colonies  in  their 
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foMntf  aad  retire  to  hat  oWn  kingdont  Tbie  ereiHi  tf 
war  rarealed  the  iisc<nif|«er«Ue  enetvy  of  the  Bogwni ;  «ai 
tkbf  were  heacefbrtk  looked  on  wkk  deej^  interest  by  Am 
Greeks  aad  Asiatics,  who  bad,  fot  a  number  of  yeaia,  sees 
and  dreaded  the  military  skill,  power,  enterprise^  otid  ambkiont 
of  Pyrrhos. 

The  greatness  of  the  Egyptian  motuuneh  was  known  te  ^ 
Rombns,  and  they  hailed,  with  strong^  expressions  of  satirfw 
tion,  the  arrival  of  ambassadors  ftom  htm  to  their  senate,  b.  a- 
374,  to  desire  their  friendship.  He  had  probably  beeit 
induced  to  send  an  embassage  to  the  Romans,  rather  to  pvoF- 
claim  his  magnificence  than  fronk  any  solicitttde  to  propitialt 
their  fkfonr.  Though  he  admked  their  heroic  deeds,  j^ 
considering  the  remoteness  of  their  position  in  relation  tb  m 
principal  part  of  his  dominions,  il  is  net  likely  that  be  enler> 
tained  any  uneasy  apprehension  of  danger  froni  thsur  grow*' 
ing  power.  In  the  following  year  he  enjoyed  die  §fratific&*- 
tion  oJf  an  embassy  from  Rome,  composed  of  four  of  its  most 
eminent  citizens.  While  he  conferred  on  them  (he  most  div^ 
tinguished  faroars  and  honours,  they  manifested  the  greatest 
disinterestedness  of  conduct,  and  the  hi^ett  respect  for  him^ 
which  pmduced  an  apparently  sincere  and  cordial  union  of 
esteem  and  confidence  between  the  court  of  Egypt  and  the 
Roman  senate. 

Piolenly's  peace  and  glory  Were  at  once  endangered  by  an 
unetpected  ferolt  in  Lybia  and  Cyrenaica.  He  had  com- 
mitted the  government  of  these  important  provinces  to  Megas^' 
one  6f  his  brothers  by  the  same  mother.  This  brother  pos^ 
sessed  (he  talents,  and  was  animated  by  the  ambition  of  his 
fomily.  By  his  wisdom,  courage,  and  prudence,  he  secured 
the  anections  of  the  inha(>itants ;  and  confirmed  and  strength* 
ened  his  power,  by  obtaining  in  marriage  Apameai,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Antiochus  Soter,  king  of  Syria.  Prosperity  inflated  his 
mind;  and  he  not  only  proclaimed  himself  Independent 
sovereign  of  the  region  which  he  ^verned,  but  prepared,  a.  o. 
265,  to  dethrone  his  generous  brother.  On  his  match  towards 
Egypt,  with  a  great  army,  tidings  reaehed  him  of  a  revolt  in 
Lybia,  which  compelled  him  to  retreat.  The  king  of  Egypt 
was  prevented  from  pursuingJiim,  by  a  detection  of  a  con- 
spiracy formed  against  him  by  several  thousand  Gkiuls,  whoin 
he  had  lidmitted  into  his  army,  and  who  had  rashly  resolved 
to  seize  the  kingdom.  These  he  caused  to  be  sent  to  an 
island  in  the  Nile,  and  shut  up  till  they  all  perished  by  famine. 
Megas  no  sooner  restored  his  provinces  to  pence,  than  be 
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MHM  tm  Mukc4  with  kis  fktbeMh-law,  by  whi<A  tli^pro 
jKKfed  to  intade  Egypt  at  both  ita  extremities.  Ptolemy  aDti- 
rf{toled  their  plaM,  and  frustrated  their  purpose ;  and,  a  few 
yettrs  later,  he  agreed  to  a  treaty  of  peace  wkh  hift  brother,  hi 
which  the  l^er  gare  his  eldest  daughter  in  marriage  to  the 
rfdest  son  of  Ptolemy,  with  Lybia  and  Cyrenaica  for  hor 
dowry.  Before  the  marriage  was  censammated  Megas  died, 
atfd  his^  wife  sought  an  asylum  with  her  brother,  Antiochus 
Tbeos,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Syria.  She  had 
been  disappointed  in  her  schemes  to  seeure  to  herself  the  do- 
minions (H  her  husband,  by  the  murder  of  the  Grecian  whom 
flbe  {Purposed  to  marry.  Berniee^  hef  daughter,  who  had 
bisen  guilty  of  this  deed,  having  been  actually  married  to  the 
heir  m  Egypt,  she,  to  be  revenged  on  her,  stirred  up  her  bro- 
ih&t  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  that  kmgdom. 

The  v(rar  which  followed  between  Egypt  and  Syria,  lasted 
8#^/eibl  rear^ ;  but  was  aft  last  terminated  by  a  pesace,  the 
Utnm  er  which  were  that  Antioohus  should  divorce  his  wife 
9itd  marry  Bemice^  a  daughter  of  Ptolemy,— disinherit  the 
dbildten  by  the  ibrmery  ami  settle  the  crown  on  the  ehildrett 
of  tlie  ktter.  This  plan  of  Ptolemy  to  aggrandise  his  dy- 
iliMy,  appeared,  probably  to  him,  consummately  adapted  to 
i^S-ealablisri,  alnaost  to  its  entire  extent,  the  unity  of  the  Glre- 
datt  empire,  which  was  completely  opposed  to  the  revealed 
ptnrposes  of  Gbd.  That  it  was  contemplated  ^with  no  eom* 
nlon  satisfaction  bv  those  with  whom  it  originated,  their  cim« 
duct  showed.  The  monarchs  met  in  Seleucia,  the  noble  city 
i^ently  huik  near  the  mouth  of  the  Syrian  river  Orontes. 
The  mkrriage  was  solemnized  with  great  magnificence. 
Ploiemy^  intensely  solicitous  for  the  health  of  hia  daughter, 
emlted  to  be  queen  of  Syria,  reoolved  that  she  should  drink 
do  waiter  escept  that  of  the  Nile,  which  he  deemed  essential 
tf»  prevent  disease ;  and  he  therefore  decreed  to  transmit  to 
ber  rt^lar  supplies. 

The  eiultatiotl  of  these  princes  wao  tntnaitory.  Their 
policy  tvis  confounded ;  Heaven  froitned ;  and  their  coud- 
ifbhi  were  given  to  the  winds,  and  brouglit  great  calamity  on 
Moth'their  kingdoms.  This  act  of  theirs,  foreseen  by  thtf  Om- 
liisdient,  form^  a  prominent  part  of  Daniel's  prophetic  vision 
dl  #he  Ghrecian  dmpira  The  history  of  each  of  the  four 
kiogfioms  into  which  it  was  divided,  on  the  death  of  the  first 

£  notation,  w«a  not  beheld  or  pourtrayed  by  the  prophet; 
It  of  B^ypt  and  Syria  alone  was  interesting  to  the  wor^ 
ihq>]MHr3  or  the  True  God,  for  they  were  not  to  be  partioulaily 
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favoured  or  penecmed  by  the  nders  of  the  other  twa, 
Egypt  lay  south  of  Judea,  aad  Syria  uorth ;  and  hence  (be 
former  is  denomiaated  by  Daniel  Ihe  kwg  of  the  Soutk^  and 
the  latter  ihe  king  of  the  Noif$lL  King  is  put  for  kingdom; 
and  the  treaty  of  peaee  and  marriage,  with  the  results^  are 
strikingly  described.  After  presenting  to  view  the  eonauest 
of  Alexander,  and  the  transference  of  his  empire  to  uiose 
who  beloQs^ed  not  to  his  race,  the  prophet  proceeds : — ^  And 
the  king  o?  the  south  shall  be  strong,  and  one  of  his  (the  con« 
queror's)  princes ;  and,  or  even,  he  shall  be  strong  above  him, 
and  have  dominion ;  his  dominion  shall  be  a  great  dominion. 
And  in  the  end  of  years  they  shall  join  themselves  together ; 
for  the  king  s  daugnter  of  the  south  shall  come  to  the  king  of 
the  north  to  make  an  agreement :  but  she  shall  not  retain  the 
power  of  the  arm ;  neither  shall  he  stand,  nor  hk  arm ;  but 
she  shall  be  given  up,  and  they  that  brought  her,  and  he  that 
begat  her,  and  he  that  strengthened  her  in  these  times."  Dan. 
zi.  5,  6.  That  the  Egyptian  power  was  strong,  the  historv 
of  the  dynasty  of  Ptolemy  amply  proves ;  but  it  was  much 
exceeded  by  Syria  under  Seleucus  and  his  race,  whether  we 
consider  the  extent  of  their  dominions,  or  the  warlike  chai^ 
acter  of  several  of  its  kings,  the  principal  actions  of  whom 
will  have  to  pass  under  our  review.  Seleucus,  before  his 
death,  ruled  over  the  East  from  Mount  Taurus  to  the  river 
Indus,  several  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  Thrace,  and  BAace- 
don.  The  alliance  by  marriaffe  of  the  royal  families  of 
Egypt  and  Syria,  was  speedily  dissolved.  Ptolemy  survived 
it  only  about  two  years.  This  event  was  no  sooner  known 
to  Antiochus  than  he  deserted  Bernice,  and  restored  Laodice 
his  first  wife  to  her  place:  and  she,  aware  of  the  changeaUe- 
ness  of  his  disposition,  secretly  poisoned  him,  and  put  Ber- 
nice and  her  infant  son  to  death,  to  secure  the  throne  to  her 
own  eldest  son,  known  in  history  by  the  name  of  Seleucus 
Callinicus.  This  barbarous  treatment  of  the  princess  of 
Elgypt  was  deeply  resented  by  her  brother,  Ptolemy  Everge- 
tes,  who  had  ascended  his  Other's  throne.  Thus  the  an- 
nouncement of  Daniel  was  minutely  verified,  and  we  may 
well  ftdopt  the  reflection  of  RoUin  on  this  fact :  ^  I  cannot 
but  recognise'  in  this  place,  with  admiration,  the  divinity  so 
visible  in  the  scriptures,  which  have  related,  in  so  particular 
a  manner,  a  variety  of  singular  and  extraordinary  ractt,  above 
three  hundred  years  before  they  were  transacted.  While  aa 
immense  chain  of  events  extends  from  the  prophecy  to  the 
time  of  its  aeoompliahmenty  by  the  breaking  oi  any  tingle 
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link  the  whole  would  be  diaconDected  I  With  respect  to  the 
marriage  alone,  what  hand  but  that  of  the  Almighty  could 
have  conducted  so  many  different  views,  intrigues,  and  pas^ 
sions  to  the  same  point?  What  knowledge  but  tnis  could, 
with  so  much  certainty,  have  foreseen  such  a  number  of  dis- 
tinct circumstances,  subject  not  only  to  the  freedom  of  will, 
but  even  to  the  irrec^lar  impressions  of  caprice?  And 
what  man  but  must  aaore  that  sovereign  power  which  God 
exercises  in  a  certain  secret  manner,  over  tings  and  princes, 
whose  very  crimes  he  renders  subservient  to  the  execution  of 
his  secret  will,  and  the  accomplishment  of  his  eternal  decrees ; 
in  which  all  events,  both  general  and  particular,  have  their 
appointed  time  and  place  nxed  beyond  the  possibility  of  fail- 
ing, even  those  which  depend  the  moat  on  the  choJce  and 
iiUurty  of  mankind?" 
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MamtKO^  kthfft  ^  S^UcRiA,  was  otid  of  AlettUkdev^ 
chief  captains ;  and  the  son  is  represented  in  ^story  m  fiiipe* 
nor  to  them  all  in  the  talents  and  acquirementB  of  an  accom* 
plished  warrior.  He  was,  however,  not  less  ambitious  to 
excel  in  the  arts  of  peace  than  those  of  war.  His  subjects 
esteemed  him  on  account  of  the  leniency,  justice,  and  equity 
of  his  administration ;  and  all  admired  the  wisdom  displayed 
in  the  numerous  plans  and  the  persevering  efforts  by  wluch 
he  studied  to  enrich  and  exalt  his  extensive  kingdom. 

Immediately  after  he  and  his  three  allies  had  finally  di- 
vided among  them  the  empire,  he  proceeded  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  fine  provinces  of  Syria,  which  constituted  one  of 
the  most  valuable  portions  of  the  division  assigned  him.  He 
selected  a  fertile,  spot  for  the  site  of  a  city,  which  he  purposed 
to  make  the  capital  of  his  dominions  in  the  East.  This  city 
he  named  Antioch,  to  testify  his  respect  for  his  &ther,  or  soa 
It  was  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Orontes,  the  modem 
El-Aasi,  the  principal  river  of  Syria,  about  twenty  miles  from 
its  junction  with  the  ocean.  The  river  was  anciently  naviga- 
ble, the  city  greater  and  richer  than  Rome,  and,  tor  many 
ages,  not  eqtudled  by  any  oriental  city.  It  has  often  suflerea 
from  earthquakes,  and  was  completely  ruined  by  the  Mame- 
lukes in  1269.  Its  remains  form  a  poor  town,  remarkable 
chiefly  for  its  numerous  gardens.  Five  miles  from  the 
ocean,  Seleucus  built  a  city  called  by  his  own  name ;  and 
higher  up  than  Antioch,  he  raised  the  well-known  city 
named  from  his  wife  Apamea.  He  gave  it  is  said,  the  name 
of  Antioch  to  a  number  of  the  cities  which  he  built  in  Asia 
Minor.  He  settled  Jews  in  all  these  cities,  conferring  on 
them  the  same  immunities  and  privileges  which  were  enjoyed 
by  his  own  countrymen,  the  IV&cedonians,  his  most  favoured 
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•obfeeiK  Be  ifaky  ki  iXim  ha^  iauiated  te  pelkT  of  hii 
cbntemposvy  kinflv  of  £gj^ ;  or,  ab  sK^me  tkiok,  )»  may 
luiTe  thna  rewanM  tfaia  Jews  fbr  their  sernees^  m  adfaneing 
hu  itttereBta  in  the  E*8t)  when  he  hail  to  ooatend  §»  hia  ea- 
ittence  against  Aatigonna  and  I>Baietriu8.  Bdt  whateT«r 
motive  actuated  him  or  other  princei  in  their  generous  con- 
dnct  to  the  JewS)  the  &ct  demonstrates  that  the  dominion  of 
iioistrj  was  no  loikger  absolute  and  exckrsiiire  in  the  eokpire ; 
the  tnie  rehgion  was  allowed  to  lift  up  its  voioe  in  the  East 
and  the  West  Moses^  in  hmumerabte  synagogues,  londlj 
called  on  all  men,  every  Sabbath,  to  tiiAi  fnSa.  dumb  idols 
aikd  serve  the  living  GKxi,  ^lat  they  might  escape  the  just  ven- 
geance of  Heaven. 

Ib  the  first  efibHa  to  attain  independenee^  Seteuens,  wiA  a 
view  to  destroy  Eumenes  and  his  army,  when  that  genesal 
•oogfat  to  ooampel  him  to  support  the  tojel  cause,  ent  the 
tbjcas  of  the  nSuphrales,  and  hid  the  whole  adjac^it  plain 
mder  water.  This  at  once  rendered  the  district  of  BabykMi 
unfit  to  be  inhabited,  and  the  river  which  passed  thrott^h  the 
eity  became  unnavigablek  These  circutaistances  probably  in* 
dneed  Seleucus  to  construct  the  celebrated  city  Seleuoia,  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Tigris,  nearly  opposite  the  present  Bag^ 
dad,  about  forty  miles  froda  Bal^lon.  The  inhabitants  dF 
the  latter  soon  deserted  it,  and  peopled  the  new  city ;  and 
fffoln  this  tiaae  may  be  dated  the  complete  fulfilment  of  the 
]ironhetic  word,  which  announced  that  Babylon  should  be 
time  a  desert  Its  walls  remained  some  time  for  the  proteo- 
linn  of  the  wild  beasts,  hunted  by  the  Parthian  kings.  These 
have  long  since  disappeared :  and  nothing  is  visible  to  travel- 
lera,  except  vast  mounds  or  extensive  marshes,  to  indicate  th# 
aifce  of  the  <)ueen  of  the  nations ',  see  Babflony  in  the  Pocket 
Biblical  Dictionary.  Seleucia  soon  rose  to  be  one  of  the  first 
cities  of  the  East,  and  was  the  occasional  residence  of  8elei»> 
ens  and  his  sueceseors. 

He  survived  Purilemy  Soter  more  than  four  years;  and 
Ihouffh  he  was  at  that  time  above  seventy  yeats  of  age,  yet 
h^  thirst  for  empire  was  not  allayed,  nor  his  military  prowess 
weakened.  Anl  perhaps  all  his  experience  and  ooservatioa 
had  foiled  to  convince  him  that  he  possessed  neither  talents 
aor  powet  to  reduce  under  him  all  tne  kingdoms  conquered 
by  Alexander. 

Circutnstances  flattered  his  boundless  ambition,  l^olemy 
Phikdelphus  was  not  a  warlike  prince.  Of  all  the  great 
4aplains  of  Alexander,  besides  hunselfi  Lysimachua  aloo^ 
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laryived,  and  h»  had  lost  hiff  popvlaritv.  His  celebrated  boh 
was  esteemed  by  all  ranks.  He  had  been  persuaded  by  hk 
youngest  wife  tbat  the  prince  had  formed  a  conspiracy  against 
Wi.     Without  proof  he  caused  him  to  be  imprisoned  and 

gut  to  death.  The  principal  officers  of  his  court,  struck  wkh 
error,  abandoned  him,  and,  accompanied  by  the  prince's 
widow,  a  daasjfhter  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  his  brother,  imd  her 
own  brother,  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  went  to  the  court  of  Seleucns 
to  implore  his  assistance  to  dethrone  their  sovereign,  and 
place  the  son  on  his  throne.  He  received  them  courteously, 
especially  Ptolem]^  Ceraunus,  the  eldest  son  of  Ptolemy,  who 
bad  fled,  to  Lysimachus  when  his  fisither  had  placed  his 
younger  brother  on  the  throne  of  Egypt ;  and  he  pledged 
himself  to  raise  him  to  the  throne  of  which  he  was  the  legiti- 
mate heir. 

Having  prepared  for  war,  before  he  led  his  army  against 
Lysimachus,  Seleucus  placed  his  son  Antiochus  over  adl  his 
provinces  lying  east  of  the  Euphrates.  His  march  through 
Asia  Minor  was  triumphant;  the  inhabitants  every  where 
submitted  to  him,  and  he  obtained,  in  Sardis,  all  the  treasures 
of  the  enemy.  The  contending  armies  met  in  Phrygia,  and 
in  the  battle  which  immediately  followed,  Lysimachus  was 
slain  and  his  army  defeated.  The  acquisition  of  his  king^ 
dom  scarcely  gave  more  pleasure  to  Seleucus  than  the  hd 
that  he  alone  survived  all  of  the  captains  of  Alexander,  and  had 
conquered  the  last  of  the  conquerors.  This  induced  him  to 
assume  the  title  Nicator,  or  conqueror,  by  which  he  is  distin- 
guished in  history.  Several  months  after  the  victory,  instead 
of  proceeding  to  Egypt,  he  set  out  for  Macedon,  avowing  his 
intention  to  spend  his  last' days  in  this,  his  native  country. 
This  appears  to  have  provoked  the  wrath  of  Ptolemy  Ger* 
annus,  who  saw  his  interests  wholly  neglected,  or  left  to  the 
will  of  Antiochus.  Unmoved  by  the  kindness  which  he  ex* 
perienced  from  Seleucus,  he  indulged  only  the  spirit  of  re* 
venge,  assassinated  his  benefactor,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  sol- 
diers of  Lysimachus,  yrho  regarded  him  as  the  avenger  of 
their  sovereign's  death,  he  took  possession  of  Macedon.  His 
sister,  who  had  deserted  Lysimachus,  had  two  sons.  Con- 
sidering himself  in  danger  of  losing  the  kingdom  while  they 
lived,  he  persuaded  her  after  the  manner  of  the  Persians,  to 
marry  him ;  and  having  thus  deceived  them,  he  speedily  put 
them  to  death.  But  Divine  vengeance  suffered  him  ikot  to 
live  He  led  an  army  against  the  Qauls,  who  had  recendy 
invaded  the  adjoining  countries.    A  desperate  battle  termi* 
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bated  in  the  total  defeat  of  his  army;  and,  covered  wi& 
wounds,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  liarhanans,  and  waa  igp- 
nominionsly  slain. 

In  these  events,  we  conceive,  may  be  recognised  the 
benevolence  as  well  as  justice  of  the  supreme  administra^ 
tion  of  the  Almighty.  Thus,  had  Seleucos  lived  much 
longer,  nothing  seemed  to  prevent  his  acquiring  the  en- 
tire ascendancy  in  the  Grecian  empire,  except  the  power  of 
Egypt  The  few  other  provinces,  which  acknowled^d  not 
his  government,  were  not  in  a  state  to  oppose  him,  with  any 
prospect  of  success.  And  the  reigning  king  of  Egypt  was 
hr  his  inferior  as  a  warrior,  and  must  have  found  it  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  raise  an  army  capable  of  defending  his 
kingdom.  Now,  had  the  empire  been  subject  to  the  succes- 
sors of  Seleucu^  the  result  might  have  proved  most  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  the  true  religion.  Some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  this  from  the  conduct  of  his  descendant,  Antiochns 
Epiphanes,  who,  we  shall  see,  would  have,  had  his  power 
equalled  his  purpose  and  efibits,  utterly  destroyed  every  wor- 
shipper of  the  True  Qod. 

But  supposing  Seleucus  had  only  deprived  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  of  the  throne,  and  rendered  his  unprincipled 
brother  we  independent  sovereign  of  Eg]rpt,  the  consequence 
of  such  an  event  roust  have  been  deplorable  to  that  kingdom 
and  the  world.  The  invaluable  benefits  which  multitudes,  in 
many  kingdoms,  owed  to  the  wise  and  just  government  of  the 
former  prince,  had  not  been  enjoyed ;  but,  instead  of  them, 
Egypt  and  the  adjacent  nations  would  have  most  probably 
witnessed  a  reign  of  crime,  cruelty,  oppression,  and  misery. 

A  calamity  more  dreadful  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  empire, 
if  not  to  the  human  race,  than  any  which  had  happened  for 
ages,  was  finally  averted  by  Antiochus,  the  son  and  heir  of 
Seleucus.  We  allude  to  his  linal  overthrow  of  the  Gauls  or 
Ceks,  on  which  account  he  acquired  the  title  of  SoUr,  the  De- 
liverer or  Saviour.  This  race  of  barbaiians  had  been  known 
and  feared  in  Italy  several  years  before  they  appeared  in 
Greece  and  Asia.  More  than  a  century  earlier  they  had  laid 
Rome  in  ruins, — spread  over  France,  to  which  they  anciently 
gave  the  name  of  Graul, — seized  the  western  coasts  and  cen* 
tral  regions  of  Spain,  and  passed  over  to  Britain.  An  im- 
mense multitude  navigated  along  the  Danube,  till  they  ar- 
rived at  the  outlet  of  the  Save,  where  they  formed  themselves 
into  three  bodies.*  The  first  passed  into  Pannonia,  the  mo* 
dem   Hungary;   the  second,  led   by  Gerethriiis,  eatand 


TliBftQtt  j  «id  tlto-tfaird,  imder  6dgiii%  kiTaM  IHyiiiim  aad 
Mao^doo.  Tl^  natioiis  expfwed  to  Ihtif  Mimges  hjutad  to 
pacify  them  with  money.  Their  saccess  only  encouraged 
others  of  their  barbafous  races  to  foUow  thorn,  pftrticularly 
thoBs  who  had  fimt  ffone  to  Hungary.  Their  eatraace  into 
Greece  was  rendered  raemorahle  by  their  attempting  to  take 
pes8eeBioB  of  the  immenae  riches  of  the  iaiQous  temple  of 
Apcrilo  at  Delphi  la  this,  were  history  t»  be  always  cred'* 
ited,  they  were  disappointed  by  a  sudden  and  dreadful  earth- 
quake, by  which  many  were  killed ;  and  the  aarvi?ora,  panic* 
struck,  during  the  night,  mistaking  friends  for  enemies,  da* 
SUoyed  one  another,  so  that,  on  the  approach  of  day,  not  more 
than  one-half  of  the  army  were  alive.  The  Qreeks  who  had 
assembled  to  oj^pose  them,  encouraged  by  this  unexpected 
•vent,  which  they  deemed  an  interposition  of  the  gods  to  pro- 
tect their  temple,  charged  them  with  great  impetuosity,  slew 
vast  numbers,  and  compelled  the  rest  to  retreat  One  cliTision 
passed  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  other  the  Hellespont,  and  both 
met  in  Asia,  and  joined  the  forces  of  Nicomedes,  king  of 
Bithynia,  who  assigned  to  them  the  district  afterwards  named 
from  them  Gkllo-Grecia  or  Galatia.  To  their  descendants. 
whom  Paul  oonverted,  was  one  of  his  £pistles  sent ;  and 
Jerom,  several  huiylred  years  later,  states  that  they  continued 
to  9gt»k  their  native  language.  Though  their  power  was 
broken,  they  long  persevered  in  their  marauding  habita. 
This  provoked  Antiochus  to  fall  upon  theoi,  and  in  a  fierce 
oontest,  he  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter,  and  delivered 
bis  Asiatic  dominions  from  a  daily  dreaded  enemy; 

From  this  time  the  Celts  became  the  mercenary  troops  of 
any  power  that  chose  to  pay  them  most  liberally ;  but  so  con- 
scious were  they  of  their  strength,  that  they  ceased  not  for  a 
long  period  to  aspire  to  extensive  dominion.  Thus,  after  the 
great  battle  between  Seleucus  Callinicus  and  his  brother  An^ 
tiochufl^  the  later  only  saved  his  life  by  beatowing^  all  his 
treasures  on  the  Ghiuls  in  his  army,  who  on  the  report 
of  his  brother  being  slain,  conspired  to  kill  him,  and  seize 
the  whole  of  Asia  Minor.  At  another  period  he  found 
their  services  so  importiaDt,  that,  to  procure  it,  he  acknow- 
ledged them  independent,  and  treated  with  ihem  as  allies 
and  not  subjects.  It  is  hence  evident  that  the  Greeks  were 
exposed  to  great  risk  of  being  deprived  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  empire  by  the  Celts.  And  nad  this  aetually  happened, 
the  Greeks  and  Asiatics  had  most  probably  been  thrown  back 
iau>  that  frightful  state  of  ignoranae,  supersiitioni  and  bar 
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tftri^  ftiym  wU«b  they  h«d  hmn  ^norgiog  f«r  at  kon  tno 
or  three  ceDturiei.  Nor  w<Hdd  their  vaiiioveiiient  akne  ha«B 
been  created;  fof  their  degradatioii  would  ha^e  deeply  af- 
fected the  RomauB,  who,  it  is  weU  known,  o?red  their  progress 
in  civilization  to  their  connexion  with  the  Qareaka.  One  magf 
formaome  idea  of  the  tremendous  eyils  inflicted  immediately 
^xxd  generally  on  a  eompaxatiTely  civilized  peopte,  by  fiiUing 
under  the  dominion  of  a  aavage  race,  by  oontemBlatinff  t^ 
meilaacholy  state  to  which  Europe  waa  reduced  in  foture 
ages,  when  overrun  by  numeioua  hordea  of  burbaipianA.  A 
aimilar  change  would  doubtleas  have  [Misaed  om  the  Grecian 
empire,  had  the  Celts  acquired  the  possession  of  it  And  how 
un^ieakahly  leas  qualified  then  would  ils  inhahitaata  kure 
been  than  they  actually  were,  to  investigate  Ihe  claiaa  of 
Christianity,  when  theae  were  laid  before  them  fay  the  holy 
ejpostles  of  Christ? 

Antiochus  Soter,  on  the  death  of  his  fiuher,  a  c.  280,  so** 
ceeded  him  on  the  throne  of  Syria.  His  reign  was  neither 
prosperous  nor  happy.  He  lost  Macedon,  and  failed  in  his  a^ 
tempt  to  conquer  tue  kingdom  of  Pergamua  On  returnin||f 
tp  Antioch,  afler  a  signal  defeat  near  Saifdis,  he  put  one  of  hia 
aons  to  death,  who  had  raised  a  commotion  igk  his  absence, 
axui  proclaimed  the  other  kiug,  who  is  called  yi  history  Aniiv 
ochus  TheoB.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  he  aacended  the 
throne,  a  c.  260.  He  owed  his  lofty  title  to  the  qomtemptib^ 
and  vile  flattery  of  the  citizens  of  Mtletua,  whnm  he  had  <i|e^ 
livered  from  the  tyranny  of  Timarehus,  who,  not  saliafied.  to. 

Evern  Caria,  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Eg]^  its  sovereign^ 
i  assumed  independence,  and  chose  Milelus  ^rhis  cafutal. 
History  details  not  the  events  of  the  war  which  Antiochua 
Theos  carried  on  with  Egypt  several  veare,  aAd  which  was 
concluded  by  a  royal  marriage,  as  we  nave  no^eed  in  ihe  prot 
ceding  chapter.  We  shall  have  to  attend  to  the  unbapjay  con* 
sequence  of  that  marriage  in  the  following  chapter,  out  we 
must  not  pass  oi^r  here  the  immediate  diaaalcoua  effect  of  the 
war  which  had  prevailed  before  it.  For  die  uslenae  desire 
of  Antiochus  to  mjure  Egypt  prevented  hisa  from  guarding 
with  sufficient  care,  his  distant  dominions  in  the  Bast  Theo- 
dotus,  his  governor  of  Bactria,  revolted  and  eet^Mished  him* 
self  an  independent  sovereign  of  this  fine  retfionfiaatd  to  con* 
tain  a  thousand  cities.  Other  nations  bevonu  the  Buphratoa 
renounced  the  Syrian  yoka  Perhaps,  howerer,  uo  event  in 
the  history  of  the  dynastv  of  the  Selencids^  hsA Aaaorn into* 
feeling  aiMl  azitensive  induence  an  the  buniwi  M»  tfuin  ibn 
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reTok  of  Pftrthia.  The  gOTernor,  Agathocles  or  Pherecleai 
waa  one  of  the  most  depraved  of  men.  Having  utterly  cor* 
rupted  and  degraded  an  amiable  and  fascinating  )*oiing  man, 
his  brother  Arsaces  assassinated  the  impure  monster,  and 
placed  himself  al  the  head  of  a  general  insurrection,  which, 
under  his  able  direction,  laid  the  solid  and  enduring  foonda> 
tion  of  what  was  denominated  the  Parthian  empire,  which 
proved  an  impenetrable  barrier  to  the  Roman  power. 

Parthia  proper  and  Hyrcania  correspond,  it  is  supposed,  to 
the  modem  Persian  province  of  Khorasan,  which  borders  on 
Tartary.  Though  not  generally  a  rich  soil,  y^  this  region 
contains  some  of  the  finest  districts  of  Persia,  and  is  cele- 
brated, as  in  ancient  times,  for  its  fine  and  numerous  race  of 
horsea  Some  think  that  the  Parthians  were  part  of  the  Scy- 
thians. It  is  more  certain  that  they  were  a  bold  and  warlike 
people,  and  deemed  the  most  accomplished  horsemen  and 
archers.  Their  dexterity  in  discharging  their  arrows  against 
an  enismy  from  whom  they  seemed  to  be  retreating,  enabled 
them  to  gain,  unexpectedly,  many  victories.  Their  food  was 
poor,  but  they  were  intemperate  m  drinking,  licentious  in  ha- 
bits,  and  plundering  and  war  were  their  principal  pursuits. 
Their  rehgioas  worship  resembled  that  of  Persia ;  but,  tike 
the  northern  nation  of  Europe,  they  persuaded  themselves 
that  all  who  fell  in  battle  enjoyed  eternal  felicity.  .Parthia, 
from  its  poverty  and  barbarous  customs,  was  not  much  valued 
by  the  Urecian  conqueror.  From  the  time,  however,  that 
Arsaces  made  his  countrymen  independent,  they  rapidly  ex- 
tended their  dominion  over  all  the  neighbouring  provinces, 
except  Bactria,  which  the  Greeks  lon^  held,  akhough  at  last 
subdued  by  the  combined  powers  of  the  Parthians  and  Scy- 
thians. Arsaces  was  admired  by  his  subjects,  and  every  one 
of  his  successors  adopted  his  name,  and  assumed  the  dignity 
and  grandeur  of  the  most  hauf  hty  and  luxurious  oriental 
monarchs.  The  Syrian  kings  laboured  in  vain  to  reduce 
Parthia ;  and  were  frequently  in  danger  of  falling  wholly 
under  its  dominion,  which,  for  a  considerable  time  embraced 
all  the  countries  which  lay  between  the  Euphrates  and  In- 
dua  The  Romans  put  forth  their  dreadful  might  to  conquer 
the  Parthians,  and  tor  the  first  time  were  compelled  to  bring 
under  restraint  their  boundless  ambition,  and  to  permit  their 
enemies  to  fix  the  limits  of  their  vast  empire  in  the  East 

Can  any  enlightened  or  human  mind  contemplate  these 
events,  without  regret  and  sorrow?  Incalculable  waa  the 
misery  whidi  they  immediately  Inflicted  on  mankind ;  and 
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their  triumph  was  scarcely  less  to  be  deplored.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  reflect  on  the  natural  influeoce  of  either  the  ascen- 
dancy of  Greece  or  Rome,  and  not  conclude  that,  on  the 
whole,  it  was  most  salutary.  The  government  of  both  was, 
indeed,  despotic  and  oppressive,  and  the  multitude  were  often 
subjected  to  many  and  great  snfierings ;  but  the  mental  condi- 
tion of  all  ranks  was  ameliorated  ]  and  not  a  few  were  taught 
to  aspire  to  a  life  &r  superior  to  that  imown  among  the  nationsi 
who  remained  ignorant  of  their  knowledge,  of  science,  philo- 
sophy, and  the  arts  of  refinement,  and  of  common  life.  Man, 
imder  the  atmosphere  of  Greece  or  Rome,  approached,  at  least, 
a  rational  life ;  while  in  the  regions  beyond  mem,  superstition 
and  sensuality  generally  reduced  him  nearly  to  a  level  with 
the  inferior  animals.  Happily  he  cannot  sink  into  a  state  of 
wretchedness  from  which  true  religion  cannot  rescue  and  ele- 
vate him.  But  how  much'  greater  difficulties  had^  it  to  sur- 
mount to  find  an  entrance  into  those  countries,  where  every 
one  confessing  the  True  God  exposed  himself  to  instant  des- 
truction, compared  to  those  which  genersUy  existed  in  the 
Roman  empire  till  the  time  when  Christianity  had  completelr 
undermined  the  terrific  febric  of  idolatry  I  In  every  city^  vil- 
lage, and  hamlet  of  the  dominions  of  Rome,  any  one  recognised 
to  be  a  Jew,  might  proclaim  the  True  God,  and  Jesus  Christ 
whom  he  had  sent,  and  appeal  for  protectkm  to  the  law,  which 
tolerated  the  worship  of  the  Jews.  And  hence,  for  a  consid- 
erable time  the  chief  persecutors  of  the  apostles  and  disciples 
of  Christ  were  Jews ;  and  had  not  they  stirred  up  the  devout 
idolaters  to  oppose  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel,  its  advo- 
cates might  have  travened  the  empire  and  ffufilled  their  mis- 
sion in  comparative  safety. 
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CHAPTER  IIV. 


aSIGN  OF  PTOLEUY  EUER6STJHUB. 


;  Trb  tkki  long  of  Egypt  was  worthy  tff  tbe  thiaDe  of  Idi 
fiohev  «nd  gnnd&kfasr.  He  inherited  tkeir  tileBiB,  and  iw 
taled  their  excelleneieB.  Educated  by  the  celebrated  philoev» 
pher,  Arialarchiis,  he  had  early  earicbed  Jus  miod  with  the 
iioree  of  literature,  aod  cultirated  a  taeie  for  aU  the  arts  whkk 
are  the  oriwnieiit  of  a  natioo,  aod  acquired  fame  by  sonae  hie* 
torical  works  Duriag  his  reigo,  he  encoaraged  the  ieamed 
to  resort  to  his  court  highly  yalued  their  society^  and  hon* 
^ured  aad  rewarded  them  ia  their  intelleolnal  parsuita 
He  ealarged  the  Alezandriaa  libmty,  and  procured  many 
weltttnes  at  an  imnieiise  expense.  He  prosecuted  with  ardour 
cfirery  scheme  which  appeared  calculated  to  aggrandise  his 
kitigdi0S(i,oradvaiicie  aod  extend  its  cooMneroa  laordertothis^ 
aae  of  his  principal  cares  was  to  obtain  the  sovereignty  of  tbs 
ootaotnes  cm  the  soiAhein  extremities  of  Egypt  *,  imd  he  ao^* 
aBe4od  ia  establishing  hii  f9^^  ^^^  ^  entire  coasts  of  the 
Red  Sea,  to  the  Straits  of  Babelmandel*  by  whiofa  his  fleets 
had  free  communication  with  the  Southern  Ocean. 

The  first  ffreat  object  of  his  reign  was  to  revenge  the  insult 
o&red  his  sister  Bernice  by  Laodlce,  who  sought  her  life  and 
that  of  her  infant  son.  cemice,  on  the  death  of  Aotiochus 
Theos,  fled  to  Daphne,  and  ^ught  an  asylum  in  the  temple 
of  Apollo.  The  sacredness  of  me  place  was  no  protection 
from  the  jealousy  and  wrath  of  her  nval.  The  mother  and 
child  were » murdered  before  Ptolemy  could,  notwithstanding 
of  the  utmost  diligence,  lead  his  army  to  Antioch.  The  faiT 
ure  of  saving  his  beloved  sister  inflamed  his  resentment,  and 
he  speedily  inflicted  dreadful  punishment  on  her  murderer. 
The  unnatural  and  bloody  deeds  of  Laodice.  countenanced  by 
her  son  Seleucus  Gallinicus,  whom  she  raised  to  the  throne, 
alienated  from  them  the  hearts  of  the  people.     They,  conse- 
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4ifmmAj\  w«M  teHble  ir  coimiiiid  an  ^tmf  eaMaUa  of  dvMUtflt- 
vkg  with  the  foimidabb  pcrvrer  of  Ptolemy,  wno  heid  coltoctcid 
WMer  him  an  imnwiiBe  Bumber  ai  troo^  A«m  Bffypt  and 
Aria  Minor.  He  se^rad  Lnodice,  and  put  he^  to  OMth^  bttt 
the  jToung  king  escaped,  with  the  loss  of  a  great  part  of  Me 
dolmnioDS ;  for  PioiBny  eoon  ^  made  hiimielf  ma^r  of  all 
Sytia and  Cihci^aAw  which  he  paaeed  the  Euphiates, and 
eonqaered  ail  tte  eemOkrj  ae  iir  as  Babylon  and  die  Tigris : 
iiad  if  the  progreae  Of  his  onm  had  not  been  intermpted  by  a 
•bdition  wnich  obliaied  bam  to  return  to  Effypt^  tie  would  citf- 
tBJblv  have  eubduei  all  the  provinces  a(  uit  Syrian  empire. 
He,  Bowever,  lelt  Antioohus,  4>ne  of  his  generals,  to  gcftMi 
Ae  provinces  he  had  gaiapsd  on  this  tide  df  moQfnt  Taunaf : 
and  XantippQs  was  eainisted  with  these  that  hiy  beyond  it 
Ptoleitiy  then  marched  back  into  Egypt,  loaded  with  the 
epoik  lie  had  acamred  by  his  conquests.  Thii  prince  carriM 
off  forty  thousana  talents  of  silver,  whh  a  prodigious  qaantity 
of  gold  and  silver  vessels,  and  two  thousand  five  handred 
statues,  part  of  which  were  tho^e  Egyptian  idols  that  Germ- 
bvses,  after  his  conquest  of  thn  kingdom,  had  sent  into  Persii. 
Ptcdeihy  gained  the  hearts  of  his  subjects  by  r^^iag  thoab 
idols  in  their  ancient  temples,  when  he  returned  from  this  ex- 
pedition ;  for  the  Egyptians,  who  were  more  devoted  to  thek 
•sperstitioas  idolatry  than  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  thought 
they  eouU  not  safficientlv  express  their  veneration  and  gmii- 
tode  to  a  king,  who  had  restored  their  gods  to  them  in  Suoh 
a  manner.  I%>lemy  derived  from  this  action  the  title  of 
EmergeleSy  whkk  signified  d  •benefaelor."  Thus  Was  clearhr 
and  exaedy  accomplished,  as  Rdlin  observes,  one  of  the  re- 
markable predictions  of  the  Sacred  OradeS.  Daniel  ponl- 
traylng  the  powers  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  retnarks  in  chap.  xL 
7-— 9.  ^  But  out  of  a  branch  of  her  root,  (intimating  the  king 
of  the  south,  who  was  Ptolemy  Euergotes,  the  son  of  Ptolemir 
Phibdelpkus)  shall  one  stand  up  in  his  estate,  which  ^hail 
oome  with  an  army^  and  shall  enter  into  a  fortress  of  the 
Idii^  of  the  noiih^  (Sekucus  Callinicos)  and  shall  deifl 
agamsk  them^  and  shall  prevail.  And  shall  also  carry  cap- 
lives  into  £^pt,  their  gocn,  with  their  princes^  and  whh  their 
pieeidus  vesseb  of  silver  and  of  gold,  and  he  shall  continue 
.more  years  than  the  king  of  the  north.  So  the  king  of  the 
sooth  shall  come  into  his  kingdom,  and  shall  return  into  his 
own  hnd ;"  namely,  into  that  of  Egypt  Ptolemy  Euergetes 
survived  Seleucus  Uallinicas  several  jrears. 

The  Ibrm  of  religions  #omhip  which  reottnmettds  itself  «> 
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the  yadginmki  of  all  nnka,  and  emdafly  of  those  who  aapilte 
to  rule  and  influence  the  multitucte,  is  not  always  that  which 
they  obeerve  or  patronise.  Statesmen,  not  onfre^uenily,  most 
xealously  and  publicly  honour  a  religion  which  in  their 
inmost  thoughts  they  utterly  despise.  They  imagine,  or 
know,  that  it  is  a  most  efficient  instrument  to  au^ent  and  se> 
'  cure  their  dominion  over  its  votaries ;  and  this  they  deem 
a  sufficient  reason  to  vindicate  them  in  affording  it  libeml 
support,  although  they  perceive  it  wholly  derogative  to  the 
majesty  and  honour  of  the  True  God,  and  unworthy  of  the 
respect  of  a  rational 'being.  Thus  human  wisdom  and  policy 
wrought  in  Ptolemy  Euergetes.  He  discovered  much  care 
and  concern  for  the  glory  and  interests  of  the  religion  of  the 
Effvptians,  than  which  mankind  never  invented  or  observed 
a  forkof^uDentitioii  more  mean  and  contemptible.  We  am 
scarcely  douot  that  he  beheld  it  in  its  proper  light,  and  would 
have  willingly  extirpated  it  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  had  he 
conceived  that  by  such  a  course  he  could  have  maintained  the 
stability  of  his  throne.  That  he,  in  heart,  preferred  the  wor- 
ship 01  the  True  Grod,  may  be  inferred  from  his  proceeding 
to  Jerusalem,  on  his  return  from  Syria  to  Egypt,  aner  his  vic- 
tories over  the  Syrian  king,  to  ofier  sacrifices  and  gifts. 
Josephus  informs  us  that  when  Ptolemy '^  had  gotten  posses- 
sion of  all  S3rria,  by  force,  he  did  not  oner  his  tumk-offerings 
to  the  Egyptian  gods  for  his  victory,  but  came  to  Jerusalem, 
and,  accorainff  to  our  own  laws,  oflered  many  sacrifices 
to  the  Most  Hiffh,  and  dedicated  to  him  such  gins  as  were 
suitable  to  such  a  victory."  Ptolemy  would  not  certainly 
have  Acted  in  this  manner,  had  he  not  believed  in  the  revela- 
tion of  the  God  of  Israel  He  had  no  temptation  to  do  any 
thing  to  conciliate  the  Jews;  for  he  had  nothing  to  dread 
from  their  power,  and  they  were  generally  his  most  fiiithfnl 
subjects.  Some  suppose  that  he  gratefolly  worshipped  God 
in  ^onsequence  of  being  directed  to  the  prediction  by  Daniel 
of  his  tnumph  over  Syria.  That  he  had  ample  opportunity 
to  know  the  True  God  from  his  earliest  years,  is  certain. 
And  we  need  not  therefore  seek  any  other  reason  for  his  con- 
duct than  his  persuasion  of  the  supremacy,  and  desire  to  pro- 
pitiate the  favour,  of  the  Almighty,  the  Possessor  of  heaven 
and  earth. 

Few  or  no  conauered  nations  of  ancient,  or,  perhaps,  even 
of  modem  times,  have  had  more  reason  to  yield  a  gratefol 
subjection  to  their  conquerors  than  the  Jews  had  to  the  firat 
three  kings  of  the  dynasty  of  Ptolemy.    They  followed  the 
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gvneroiis  policy  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  left  Judea  to  be 
mled  according  to  its  own  original  constitution,  and  ap- 
parently required  no  more  from  the  people  than  a  moderate 
tribute.  We  ha^e,  at  least,  no  recora  of  the  kings  of  Egypt 
interfering,  during  this  period,  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
Jewish  government  No  foreign  governor  was  sent  to  direct 
or  control  them.  Their  fidelity  had  been  long  tried,  and  they 
had  proved  thmnselves  worthy  of  the  confidence  which  their 
superiors  reposed  in  them,  if  the  Jews  were  oppressed, 
it  was  by  their  high-priests,  who  successively,  according  to 
their  descent  from  Aaron,  held  the  office  of  chief  ruler,  and 
were  assisted  in  the  government  by  the  Sanhedrim,  or  cUef 
council. 

Jaddua,  who  was  honoured  by  Alexander,  after  ruling  the 
tuition  abouf  twenty-one  years,  died,  and  gave  place  to  his  son, 
called  Onias  I.  As  nothincf  is  recorded  dishonourable  to  the 
&ther  or  son,  it  is  probable  that  they  adhered  to  the  law 
of  Moses,  and  assiduously  endeavoured  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  their  people.  Indeed,  several  incidents  in  the  history 
of  the  Jews,  from  their  return  from  the  captivi^  to  their  last 
age,  strongly  indicate  that  the  rulers  in  general  enforced  the 
observance  of  the  letter  of  the  laws.  Thus  we  know  that 
they  allowed  the  land  to  rest  every  seventh  year,  and  even 
snperstitiousiy  interpreted  the  injunction  to  rest  from  secular 
maiTS  on  the  Sabbath.  Onias  I.  ofilciated  about  the  same 
number  of  years  as  his  father.  Dying  302  b.  c.  his  son, 
Simon,  succeeded  him  in  the  priesthood.  His  excellent 
character,  and  religiously  just  government,  procured  him  the 
honourable  title  of  Jusl.  A  high-priest  more  than  two  centu- 
ries  later  was  also  called  Simon  the  Just  Some  apply  the 
beautiful  eulogium  of  the- author  of  the  Ecclesiasticus  to  the 
latter  ;  but  it  must  respect  the  former,  if  the  book  containing 
it  is  as  ancient  as  the  writer  of  it  in  Greek  asserts ;  for  he  says 
that  he  found  it  in  Egypt,  when  Ptolemy  Euergetes  was  king. 
The  two  kings  of  this  name  reignoa  a  considerable  time 
before  the  second  Simon,  called  the  Just.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  son  of  Onias  is  celebrated  for  his  learning  and  pi^y.  if 
we  believe  tradition,  he  added  certain  names  to  the  genealo- 
gies of  Nehemiah,  and  made  some  slight  corrections  of  the 
Scriptures,  by  which  the  sacred  canon  was  completed.  From 
his  aays,  no  Jewish  teacher  presumed  to  revise  or  add  to  the 
inspir^  volume ;  but  every  one  devoted  himself  to  investigate 
its  meaninj^,  and  expound  it  to  the  people.  The  Rabbins 
consider  faim  to  have  been  the  last  <n  the  high'^priests  who 
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•kunifld  the  esolmiTB  ri^ht  to  the  pMJdiiKy  frf  tli^  Gn^i 
CouaeiL  The  dignity  of  prendent  of  ibecDiwcU  ptwod  fcon 
Um  to  AniigoDUB  Soomub,  an  ohuqodI  hwkb  teacher,  whose 
very  name,  we  think,  indicates  that,  though  »  Jew,  he  or  bii 
lelatioDS  were  on  friendly  temvi  with  the  Gjreeke.  The  Jew- 
ish teachen  had  now  become,  perhefi^,  gevuumUy  lealoiie  ibr 
Uie  traditions  of  the  Fathers;  for  it  ai^psais  th^t  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  the  iostruetioDS  of  Soch«ns  was  to  sabvert  tboee  doo- 
tiines  which  distinguished  the  se^t  of  the  Pharisees.  I'hej 
Mniformly  represented  God  as  disposed  to  reward  ip  this  li |» 
vdigioos  services,  added  to  those  ecjoioed  bv  Moses ;  an4  iS 
ceitain  to  punish  in  this  life  those  who  noffiected  their  tradi- 
tionary ritual.  He,  on  the  contrary,  boldly  taught  that  n^ 
•ervices  were  acceptable  to  God,  unless  required  by  him 
in  his  written  reyelation,  and  performed,  not  from  fear,  bi|t 
lova  He  disregaided  the  work  done  by  slaves  for  hire,  and 
eoly  rewarded  that  done  from  disinterested  and  pure  affection 
This  apparently  exalted  principle  is  more  allied  to  the  philoi- 
9phy  of  Plato  than  to  the  pure  wisdom  of  the  Sacred  Oraclea 
The  human  mind  is  not  fbrmed  to  exclude  all  reoard  to  on^ 
^B^wn  happiness,  even  when  serving  God ;  nor  ^Hh  he  ever 
demand  this  species  of  self-denial.  The  epring  of  all  obe- 
dience which  he  truly  approves  is,  indeed,  love  to  him;  but  it 
is  love  in  the  fonn  of  gratitude,  rather  than  in  the  disinterested 
Ibrm  of  his  love  to  his  creatures,  and  especially  to  fallen  man. 
It,  doubtless,  includes  admiration  of  his  gcealness,  and  esteem 
of  his  excellency ;  but  its  conspicuous  feature  is  grateful  emo- 
tion, '<  We  love  faim,  because  he  first  loved  iis  I'' 

Antigonus  SochsBUS  was  the  chief  teacher  of  the  Jewish 
•ehools,  which  were  probably  originally  formed  en  the  model 
of  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  but  evioently  modified  by  the 
philosophical  academy  of  Alexandria,  which,  it  is  well  known, 
was  resorted  to  by  many  persons  from  all  the  countries  sub- 

rto  Egypt  Some  Jews  became,  at  a  latter  period,  famous 
the  learning  which  they  acquired  in  Alexandria ;  and  it 
IS  not  unlikely  that  Antigonus  owed  much  of  his  celebrity  to 
his  attainments  in  Grecian  philosophy.  Among  his  disciples, 
the  names  of  two  occupy  a  place  m  history — ^&idoc  and  Bai- 
thostts;  and  the  former  gave  name  to  the  Sadducees,  one 
of  the  principal  religious  sectsof  the  Jewa  These  disciples  are 
said  to  have  misunderstood  the  doctrine  of  their  master.  Be- 
cause he  taught  them  to  renounce^  the  hope  of  reward  for 
their  works^  uey  inferred  that  he  maintained  that  there  were 
Mft  fuuiia  fewaDds  or  punishments.    But  the  bi9t  may  be,  thai 
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jM/pklloeophy  .vhiDh  his  exaofiijple  bad  yeooiiMneiiiled Ky  AcAr 
Jtudy,  IMrveited  .their  minds,  and  g^dersd  pride  of  int^eoL 
which  imjutia  those  who  cheiish  k  to  refuse  sabimsBioa  oi 
.iqiirit  to  tne  suthority  of  God,  when  heeaUsthem  to  sdn^ 
INtinciples  opposed  to  those  which  they  admire,  and  to  adopt 
pmctiees  in  which  they  have  no  pieasore. 

SsepCicism,  or  the  doubting  the  realitjr  of  eysFy  thing  seen, 
and  denying  the  certainty  of  everjr  tiling  vepoited,  mar  he 
•said  to  be  tne  traasition  state  of  mind  from  tne  habit  or  an- 
founded  veneration  of  antiquity,  and  unreserredxoofidence  ill 
.tiaditionavy  knowledge,  to  sacred  reverence  for  troth  and  a 
cordial  reception  of  it,  after  perceiving  the  full  evidence  by 
•whkh  it  is  supported.  That  this  state  of  mind  actually  pr^ 
vailed  among  the  philosophers  of  the  age  of  Ptdemy  £ttef- 
gelBS  mightt  we  apprehend,  be  easily  proved.  Though  they 
sanction^  by  exsrople  the  iabubus  mythology  and  visionaiy 
coficeptions  of  the  multitude,  who  devoutly  adored  the  gods, 
yet  taey  secretly  laughed  at  these  things,  and  were  not  un- 
willing to  witness  them  turned  into  subjects  of  merriment 
JReflect  on  the  theatrical  scenes  of  Greece  and  Ae  productions 
of  the  poets  of  the  age,  and  you  will  be^  convinced  that  the 
Greeks"saw  or  beard  much  which  proclainsedthat  their  gods 
were  mere  phantoms  of  their  imaginatiott :  what  they  saw  or 
heard  in  their  academies  and  theatres,,  was,  if  not  designed  to 
teachy  adapted  to  dispose  lihem  to  be  smined  by  their  ^odS| 
lather  than  cultivate^  towards  them  a  reveitevitial  and  3evs*> 
tioaal  spirit  It.se«ns  therefore  maniiest  that  the  gods  of  th^ 
natimis  had  lost  all  hold  of  the  i^lections  of  the  feamed  among 
the  Greeks,  who,  nevertheless  still  remained  destibite  of  so- 
{Nreme  love  of  truth  and  desire  to  discover  it  Few,  of  them 
surpassed  Socrates,  notwithstanding  that  Divine  knowledge 
was  much  more  accessible  to  them  than  to  him,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  them  were  lar  infeiior  to  him  in  correct  knowledge 
and  pure  conduct  In  respect  to  rdigion,  they. were,  in  fact 
generally  sceptics,  if  not  atheists.  They  recommended,  ana 
actively  promoted  the  religious  worship  of  their  respective  na< 
tions.  This  they  did,  however,  ccmfessedly,.  net  from  any  be- 
lief that  it  possessed  any  exceUence  in  itsdf,  but  on  account 
of  its  supposed  utility  to  impart  pleasure  to  the  people,  and 
restrain  them  from  acts  of  insubordinatieo  to  the  laws  a»d 
dvil  institutions.  Now  it  is  certain  that  the  fiaddiieees  agreed 
with  the  Grecian  philosophers  in  resardin^  and  -treating 
retij[ton  merely  9a  an  engine  of  state.  And  km,  pMibable  that 
th^  firft  It^der  Md  learned  in  AlajcaMbautAo^tqasstipn  flam 
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^xMtence  of  a  fntvre  state  and  all  invisible  beings.  How  be 
reconciled  this  opinion  with  his  admission  that  there  was  only 
One  Living  and  True  Qod,  and  that  the  books  of  Moses  and 
the  prophets  contained  a  revelation  of  his  will,  it  may  seem 
impossible  to  ascertain,  for  most  plainly  do  these  boota  an- 
nounce the  truths  which  the  Sadducees  disbelieved.  But  who 
does  not  know  that  many  learned  men,  who  receive  the  Scrip- 
tores  as  inspired,  deny  some  truths  which  they  distinctly  re- 
veal, and  enforce  as  of  eternal  importance  9  By  sophistical 
reasoning,  those  who  boast  of  superior  discernment  and  know- 
ledge, find  it  no  difficult  task  to  misinterpret  the  most  distinct 
statements  of  Divine  truth,  so  as  make  them  appear  to  convey 
a  meaning  altogether  difierent  and  even  opjposite  to  the  usual 
import  of  the  language  employed  by  their  authors?  The 
Alexandrian  philosophers  employed  the  most  mystical  and  al- 
legorical lanfifuage  to  explain  religion,  insomuch  that  they 
represented  aTl  the  fiicts  connected  with  it  as  little  else  than 
fictitious  tales,  or  symbolical  scenes,  which  they  explained,  as 
their  imagination  suggested,  to  illustrate  and  confirm  their 
snbtle  theories  concerning  God  and  his  works.  Sadoc,  pur- 
suing their  path,  may  have  set  aside  all  the  narratives  or  an- 
Qooncements  respecting  angels  and  transactions  in  the  invisi- 
ble world  as  only  allegorical  .scenes,  representing  the  agencies 
of  nature,  by  which  the  Divine  Being  sustains  the  universe, 
and  supplies  mankind  with  means  by  which  they  procure 
health,  riches,  pleasure,  and  honour,  out,  in  whatever  man- 
ner he  reasoned  to  pervert  or  veil  Divine  truth,  certain  it  is 
that  he  and  his  followers  asserted  that  no  angel  or  spirit 
existed,  and  that  man  wholly  perished  at  death,  and  that  con- 
sequently there  was  no  future  reward  to  be  expected,  nor 
future  punishment  to  be  feared. 

Some  have  accused  them  of  having  rejected  all  Revelation 
except  the  Pentateuch.  Of  this  we  have  no  proof  in  the 
Scripture ;  and  it  is  improbable  that  they  should  deny  the  in- 
spiration of  the  largest  portion  of  the  Scripture,  and  not  only 
pass  uncensured,  but  be  admitted,  as  we  snail  see  they  were, 
to  hold  the  chief  offices  of  ffovernment  That  they  totally 
disregarded  the  traditions  of  the  elders,  and  made  no  preten- 
sions to  intense  devotion,  seem  unquestionable;  and  hence 
they  were  hated  by  the  Pharisees,  and  unpopular  with  the 
religious. — A  sketch  of  their  character  is  given  under  the  ar* 
ticle  SdddueeeSj  in  the  ^  Pocket  Biblical  Dictionary." 

Simon  the  Just  left  a  son  and  heir  to  the  office  of  high- 
piiest ;  but  on  aeeounl  of  his  yonth  his  uncle  Eleazer  was 
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exalted  in  his  stead.  The  moat  memorable  act  aAcribod  to 
him  by  tradition  is  the  selection  gf  seventy  of  the  most  learned 
Jows,  who  were  qualified  to  translate  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
into  the  Greek  language.  These,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
were  sent  into  Egypt  at  the  request  of  the  kin  of. 

Thouffh  his  nephew,  named  Onias,  was  at  his  death  thirty 
years  old,  he  was  not  immediately  raised  to  the  office  of  high- 
priest  The  reason  of  this  is  unknown  ;  perhaps  he  declined 
It,  for  he  intimated  at  a  future  period  that  he  had  not  souorht 
the  office.  The  dignity  was  conferred  on  his  aged  relation 
Manasses,  son  of  Simon  the  Just,  a  c.  233.  He,  however. 
died  in  the  course  of  two  years,  and  Onias  became  the  second 
high-priest  of  this  name.  He  appears  to  have  been  destitute 
of  every  quality  which  was  necessary  to  the  honourable  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  his  exalted  office.  Completely  selfish 
and  covetous,  he  was  totally  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  the 
peojrfe.  His  mean  spirit  and  unjust  conduct  brought  his  na- 
tion to  the  very  verge  of  destruction. 

From  history  we  learn  that  the  annual  tribute  which  Judea 
rendered  Egypt  was  twenty  talents  of  silver.  The  sum  had 
been  regularly  sent  to  the  king  of  Egypt  by  every  high-priest, 
the  supreme  ruler  of  the  nation,  tuF  the  time  of  Onias  IL 
The  mere  love  of  money  had  made  him  retain  this  tribute. 
After  some  years,  Ptolemy  Euergetes  determined  to  bear  no 
longer  such  presumptuous  conduct  He  sent  Athenion,  one 
of  his  courtiers,  to  Jerusalem,  to  demand  the  payment  of  the 
arrears,  which  then  amounted  to  a  great  sum,  and  to  threaten 
the  Jews,  in  case  of  refusal,  with  a  body  of  troops  who  should 
be  commissioned  to  expel  them  from  their  country,  and  divide 
it  among  themselves.  The  alarm  was  very  great  at  Jenisa- 
lem  on  this  occasion,  and  it  was  thought  necessary  to  send  a 
deputation  to  the  kin^,  in  the  person  of  Joseph,  the  nephew  of 
Onias,  who,  though  in  the  prime  of  his  youth,  was  univer- 
aally  esteemed  for  his  prudence,  probity,  and  justice.  Athen- 
ion, during  his  continuance  at  Jerusalem,  had  conceived  a 
mat  regard  for  his  character ;  and  as  he  set  out  for  Egypt 
before  him,  he  promised  to  render  him  all  the  |^od  offices  in 
his  power  with  the  king.  Joseph  followed  him  in  a  short 
time,  and  on  his  way  met  with  several  considerable  personis 
of  Coelo^yria  and  Palestine,  who  were  also  going  to  Egypt 
with  an  intention  to  offer  terms  for  farming  the  great  revenues 
of  those  provinces.  As  the  equipage  of  Joseph  was  far  from 
being  as  magnificent  as  theirs,  they  treated  him  with  little  re- 
spect, and  considered  him  as  a  person  of  no  great  capacity. 
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/oieph  concealed  Ui  diisalMfrctiov  at  ikiir  bfehtlrilMMl^  M 
drew  from  the  canversation  tiutt  passed  between  them  all  Ae 
circumstances  he  could  desire,  with  Pelation  to  the  aiair  that 
brought  them  to  court,  and  without  seeming  to  ha^  any.pw- 
ticular  view  in  the  curiesitjr  he  expressed.  When  they  arrvisd 
at  Alexandria,  thev  were  informed  that  the  king  ha4  mtde  a 
progress  to  Memphis,  and  Joseph  was  the  only  person  among 
them  who  s^t  out  from  thence  in  order  to  wait  upon  that 
monarch,  without  losing  a  moment's  time.  He  had  the  good 
fortune  to  meet  him  as  he  was  returning  lirom  Memphis,  wilh 
the  queen  and  Athenion  in  his  chariot.  The  king,  who  had 
received  impressions  in  his  favour  from  Athenion,  was  es- 
tremely  delighted  at  his  presence,  and  invited  him  iota  his 
chariot  Joseph,  to  excuse  his  uncle,  represented  the  infinai- 
ties  of  his  great  age,  and  the  natural  tardiness  of  his  disposi- 
tion in  such  an  engaging  manner  as  satisfied  Ptolemy,  and 
created  in  him  an  extraordinary  esteem  for  the  advocate  who 
had  so  eflectually  pleaded  the  cause  of  that  pontiff  He  also 
ordered  him  an  apartment  in  the  royal  palace  of  Alexandriaj 
and  allowed  him  a  place  at  his  table.  When  the  appointed 
day  came  for  purchasing  by  auction  the  privilege  of  rarming 
the  revenues  of  the  provmces,  the  companions  of  Joseph  in  hv 
journey  to  Egypt  oflTered  no  more  than  eight  thousand  talents 
for  the  provinces  of  C(Blo-Syria,  Phenicia,  Judea,  and  Sanat- 
ria.  Upon  which  Joseph,  who  had  discovered,  in  the  ooii- 
versation  that  passed  between  them  in  his  presenee,  that  tlds 
purchase  was  worth  double  the  sum  they  offered,  reproached 
them  for  depreciating  the  king's  revenues  in  that  mannef, 
and  offered  twice  as  much  as  they  had  done.  Ptolemy  was 
well  satisfied  to  see  his  revenues  so  considecabW  increiiaed ; 
but  being  apprehensive  that  the  person  whoprofilered  so  large 
a  sum  would  be  in  no  con4ition  to  pay  it,  he  asked  Joaedh 
what  security  he  would  give  him  for  the  performaace  of  Us 
agreement?  The  Jewish  deputy  retried  with  a  oalm  aiSi 
that  he  had  such  persons  to  offer  for  nis  security  on  that  «k- 
casion  as  he  was  certain  his  majesty  could  have  noofajectioas 
to.  Upon  being  ordered  to  mention  them,  he  namod  tbs 
king  and  queen  themselves,  and  added  that  they  woM  be  Jbli 
securities  to  each  other.  The  king  could  not  avoid  amtUi^ 
at  this  little  pleasantry,  which  put  him  into  so  good  a  hmnoafi 
that  he  allowed  him  to  farm  the  revenues  without  any  other 
security  than  his  verbal  promise  for  payment  Joseph  aetad 
in  that  Station  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  to  the  matsal 
fiiction  of  the  court  and  provinces.     His  rich 
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-had  fiumed  those  revenuM  before,  w/^uami  home  ia  the 
utmost  confuekm,  and  had  feaaon  to  be  aenaible  that «  mir- 
nificent  equipage  i^  a  very  incoaeiderable  IndicackNi  of  nnenL 

If  we  ma^  credit  the  narrative  of  Joae^hns,  Joaeph  pro- 
cared  great  riches  as  the  collector  of  taxes ;  aad  that,  aUrangii 
he  seems  to  have  oppressed  the  net^bonring  coantries^  jet 
he  was  generous  to  hjs  own  people,  and  advanced  their  inlar- 
ests.  But  the  historian's  accoutit  pf  Joaeph's  family  faai  a 
bibulous  aspect,  and  his  assertion  diat  he  held  the  office  tw«ii^- 
^o  years  seems  doubtful,  for  during  part  of  that  period  the 
Egyptian  court  was  strongly  alienated  from  the  Jewsh  na- 
tion, and  not  likely  to  leave  the  raising  of  the  tribute  in  dto 
Mnds  of  one  of  the  natives. 

Having  thus  adverted  to  the  liberty  granted  the  Jews  \f 
the  three  first  successors  of  Alexander,  we  return  to  the  'Ml- 
-  tory  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  and  his  tnnes,  in  which  he  eer- 
tainiy  was  the  chi^  ro3ral  actor.  Seleucos  Callinicu^,  on 
learning  that  he  had  returned  to  Egypt,  recovered  courage, 
and  raised  a  fleet  and  army  in  order  to  reduce  ihe  remhed 
provinca  The  navy  was  utterly  destroyed  by  a  tempest; 
only  the  kin^  and  a  few  persons  escaped.  The  army  wMr  to- 
tally defeated,  and  Seleucus  would  have  ceased  to  reign,  had 
not  bis  revoked  provinces,  from  grateful  feelings  towards  his 
fiunily,  compassionated  his  humbled  state,  and  resolved  to  sup- 
port nim.  The  cities  of  Smyrna  and  Magnesia  were  hisaMst 
efficient  friends.  They  had  expressed  their  attachment  to  An- 
tioehus  Theos  by  numbering  him  among  their  deities.  The 
marble  column  on  which  the  tresty  between  Seleucus  and 
the  above  cities  was  engraved,  is  a  relic  of  antiquity  mueb 
prized. 

The  Syrian  king,  to  strengthen  himself  against  his  poiv<ef- 
fbl  enemies  in  the  sooth  and  east,  applied  to  his  brother  tat 
aid.  Though  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  yet  he  was  goveriMr 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  namedf,  from  his  rapacity,  Antioohus 
Hierax,  ihe  Hawk  He  promised  him  the  independent  sov- 
ereignty of  Asia,  but,  in  consequence  of  procuring  a  trace 
with  Egypt,  of  ten  years,  he  violated  his  word.  This  occa- 
sioned a  sanguinary  war  between  them,  which  terminated  m 
the  ruin  of  Dotb.  Antiochus  was  murdered  hj  a  banditti ; 
and  Seleucus  died  a  prisoner  in  Parthia,  where  hie  waa 
treated  as  a  king.  These  evento  left  the  king  of  Egypt  in 
possession  of  ail  immense  empire,  and  of  liberty  to  pursue 
whaitever  plans  he  deemed  proper  to  advance  the  ^Idry  4f 
feii  reign. 
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HtB  name  is  honoarably  associated  with  Aratus,  in  the  do- 
fale  work  of  rousiag  the  energies  of  the  Grecians  from  a  leth- 
argy which  threatened,  at  a  most  unseasonable  time,  the  de- 
struction of  their  power  and  influence  to  improve  the  mental 
state  of  the  Romans,  who  were  destined  to  establish  the  fourth 
empire.  From  the  time  of  Alexander's  death,  the  splendour 
of  Ureece  had  been  gradually  passing  away.  The  slate  of 
LAcedemon  had  liever  properly  advanced  the  civilization  of 
man.  The  inhabitants  were  always  more  solicitous  to  attain 
pow^r  and  enffaj^e  in  war  than  to  cultivate  peace  and  cherish 
the  milder  and  humane  virtues.  The  more  illustrious  states 
of  Athens  and  Thebes  alternately  endured  the  oppressions  of 
rulers  whom  they  were  unable  to  resist,  and  enjoyed  liberty, 
the  real  value  of  which  they  were  destitute  of  knowledge  to 
estimate,  and  of  wisdom  to  unprove,  for  the  attainment  A  ra- 
tional felicity.  In  fact,  though  they  retained  the  shadow  of 
independence,  yet  ^their  political  vigour  was  gone,  and  they 
were  in  such  a  state  of  weakness  that  whoever  were  prepared 
to  conquer  Greece  might  easily  seize  it  for  a  prey.  Happily 
for  the  honour  of  Greece  and  tne  welfare  of  man,  a  temporary 
restoration  of  its  liberty  was  effected  hj  the  most  unexpected 
apiency  of  the  Achssan  Republic.  This  democratic  state  ori* 
gtnally  consisted  of  twelve  small  cities,  situated  on  the  south- 
em  coast  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf  and  the  Ionian  Sea.  The 
opposite  side  was  occupied  by  the  .^tolians,  who  also  rose  to 
distinction  in  this  age.  Aiter  being  long  subjected  by  the 
more  powerful  states  around  them,  the  Achsans  renewed 
their  ancient  league,  and  resumed  their  ancient  customs  about 
the  time  that  Pyrrhus  invaded  Italy.  The  good  order  which 
reigned  in  this  little  republic,  where  freedom  and  equality, 
with  a  love  of  justice  and  the  public  good,  were  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  their  government,  drew  into  their  com- 
munity several  neighbouring  cities,  who  received  their  laws, 
and  associated  with  them  to  enjoy  their  privileges.  Sicyon 
was  the  first  that  acceded  to  the  Achssan  league.  This  city 
stood  south-east  of  Corinth.  Having  expelled  those  under 
whom  they  had  been  long  oppress^,  they  selected  Clinias 
for  their  chief  magistrate,  one  ol  their  virtuous  and  bravest  cit« 
isanSL  Abantidas  conspired  against  him,  and,  by  the  aid  of  a 
mob,  put  him  and  a  number  of  his  relations  to  death,  and  ex- 
peUedf  the  remainder.  His  son  Aratus  escaped  as  by  miracle. 
Wandering  around  the  city  in  despair,  he  entered,  perhaps 
irithout  reflection,  the  house  of  the  tyrant's  sister.  This  la» 
was  natuially  generous ;  and  as  she  also  believed  thai  thai 
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ieBtitote  infiint  had  taken  refuge  under  her  roof  bjr  the 
fanpulee  of  some  deity,  she  cardfiilly  concealed  him,  and 
when  night  came  caused  him  to  he  secretly  conveyed  to  Ar- 
gos.  Aratus  being  thus  preserved  from  so  imminent  a  dan*' 
ger,  conceived  in  his  soul  from  thenceforth  an  implacable 
aversion  to  tyrants,  which  always  increased  with  his  age.  He 
was  educated  with  the  utmost  care  by  some  hospitable  friends 
ci  his  father. 

In  his  twentieth  year  he  resolved  to  deOver  his  native  city 
from  the  tyranny  of  Nicocles,  who  was  then  ruler.  In  the 
darkness  of  night  he  scaled  the  walls,  and  proclaimed  libef^ 
10  the  citizens.  His  victory  was  obtained  without  blood.  No 
one  was  wounded  or  killed.  To  secure  the  liberty  thus  ea^y 
acquired,  he  persuaded  the  community  to  join  the  Achsans. 
He  recalled  five  hundred  exiles.  Their  demand  to  be  put  in 
possession  of  their  property  which  had  been  confiscated  and 
sold  was  resisted,  and  Aratus  saw  nothing  before  him  but  a 
civil  war.  The  claims  of  both  parties  seemed  equitable ;  for 
the  disputed  property  was  purchased  by  the  one,  but  legally 
belonged  to  tne  other.  He  had  not  wealth  enough  to  satidy 
Aem ;  and  without  this  it  was  impossible  to  reconcile  them. 
In  this  emergency  he  determined  to  appeal  to  the  universally 
known  ^enerosi^  and  liberality  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes.  This 
feature  m  his  character  was  <  conspicuous  during  bis  whole 
reign.  The  tone  of  moral  feeling  had  certainly  conoderably 
improved  throughout  the  Grecian  empire.     Princes  and 

S'eat  men  had  often,  in  past  times,  discovered  sympaUiy  with 
eir  equals  in  distress ;  but  the  miseries  of  a  community  they 
little  regarded,  unless  they  feh  compelled  to  minister  relief  to 
them,  in  order  to  avert  anarchy  or  msurrection.  An  ttnimr- 
alleled  manifestation  of  the  power  of  those  humane  feehngs 
was  witnessed  in  this  age,  occarioned  by  one  of  the  most 
dreadful  cataftrophes  with  which  the  EUist  had  been  visited. 
A  gfreat  earthquake  in  the  island  of  Rhodes  almost  totally 
ruined  its  metropolis.  Its  walls,  arsenals,  harbour,  temples,  and 
best  buildings  were  one  mass  of  ruins;  and  its  fiunous  braxen  tj 

statue,  named  Colossus,  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  an- 
cient world,  was  entirely  destroyed.  The  loss  sustained  was 
inexpressible ;  and  all  the  neifffabourinff  princes  united  to  an- 
swer the  supplications  for  rdief,  which  reached  them  from 
th^  Rhodians.  ^  Hiero  and  Qelon  in  Sicily,  and  Ptolemy  in 
Egypt,  signalized  themsrives  in  a  peculiar  manner  on  that  oo* 
casion.  The  two  former  of  these  princes  contributed  above  a 
hundred  taients,  and  erected  two  statues  in  the  pnblie  piftoe.; 
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ot'wIiMh  vipretcfotad  die  peopk  of  BhodeiiSnd  theothac 
thote  0(9jtBCvmi  the  former  was  crQwned  by  the  latter,  to 
tattitfi  M  Pohbiufl  dbaervet,  that  the  Syjracusans  thought  the 
opportunity  of  relieving  the;  Rhodiana  a  fitvour  and  obligation 
to  thedifelves.  Ptolemy,  beaide  his  other  expenses,  which 
amouated  to  a  very  considerable  sum,  supplied  that  people 
with  three  hundred  talents,  and  a  million  of  bushels  ol  corn| 
and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  timber  for  building  ten  galleys  of 
tea  benchflB  of  oars,  and  as  many  more  of  thre;e  benches,  be- 
side im  infinite  qouitity  of  wood  tor  other  buildings, — aU 
wUcfa  donations  were,  accompanied  with  three  thousand 
taltots  for  erecting  the  Colossus  anew.  Antigonus,  Seleucui^ 
Proriaa,  Mithridatea^'  and  all  the  princes,  as  well  as  cities,  sig^ 
nalisad  their  liberality  on  this  occasion.  Even  private  per8(ms 
emolated  each  other  in  sharing  in  the  fflorioos  act  of  Ha* 
manity;  and  historians  hsve  recorded  that  a  lady,  whose 
namo.uras  Chryaeis,  (goldettj)  and  who  truly  merited  that  ap* 
peUatioD,  ftirni9hod  from  her  own  substance  an  hundred  thou- 
sand buidiels  of  com.  '  Let  the  princes  of  these  limes,'  says 
Poiybiua^ '  who  imagine  they  hare  done  gloriously  in  givin^y^ 
four  or  five  thousand  crowns,  only  consider  how  inferior  their 
genaroaily  is  to  that  we  have  now  described.'  Khodes.  in 
coas^quenee  of  these  liberalities,  was  re-established  in  a  few 
yeaia,  in  a  more  opulent  and  splendid  state  than  she  had 
ever  experienced  betore,  if  we  only  except  the  Colossus." 

Ptolemy  ^s  an  enthusiatic  admirer  of  the  fine  arts,  espej 
daily  of  portraits  and  paintings ;  and  to  supply  him  with  good 
speeimens  of  these,  was  one  of  the  nio^t  appropriate  means  to 
propitiate  his  &vour.  Such  means  were  haf^ily  within  the 
power  of  Aratus,  and  these  he  successfully  employed.  He 
wifl  an  excellent  judce  of  painting,  and  Sicyon  was  celebrated 
for  thia  department  of  the  arts.  Apelles  had  been  in  this  city, 
and  presented  a  talent  to  their  sch(X)ls,  not  so  much  to  acquire 
from  sham  perfection  in  the  art  of  painting,  as  in  order  to  obtain 
a  share  in  their  gteat  reputation.  Aratus  was  fortunate 
enough  to  collect  all  the  works  of  the  greatest  masters,  parti- 
li  cukrly  those  finished  bv  Plamphilus  and  Melanthus.     The 

jl  present  of  these  sent  lo  Ptolemy,  procured  him  the  esteem  and 

I  grateful  aoknowledgmenit  of  that  rich  and  mighty  moaarck 

j!  Heeodd  devise  no  scheme  which  promised  to  extricate  bixf^ 

ivmn  the  critical  and  dangerous  ]iosition  in  which  he  found 
hinnsif  in  his  native  city,  except  to  proceed  to  Egypt,  and 
threw  himself  on  the  generosity  of  its  prince.     He  had  s  long 
of  Pu^my,  who  enteentod  him  the  better  the  m<Ha 
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imJaiew  of  Mn,  tad  praseiited  him  wkh  an  handred  and  &kf 
fedtttti  fbr  tiM  benefit  ef  kie  city.  Asatue  oanried  away  forfegr 
ideate  wiien  lieeetoqit  for  PelopoQiiesiiB,  and  the  king  re- 
Hbtted  him  the  remainder  in  separate  peymienta  Thue  en- 
seked,  he  speediiiy  feetored  peace  lo  hie  citizene;  and  became 
Ao>  lees  tihe  ehjeet  of  their  esteem  and  confidence  than  of  theic 
ariminition  aoid  applaflue.  Statues  were  erected  to  him,  ani 
pMic  iascriptiom  declaj«d  htm  the  father  of  the  people,  and 
liMydeliverer  of  his  cocatry.  The  liberty  of  Greece  was  the 
eiljecl  of  his  ambition ;  buttheconsiunmate  wisdom,  prudence, 
aiMl  Ibresigfht  which  characterised  him  prevented  him  from 
hsiftily  aspiriftff  to  the  supreme  command.  He  entered  the 
CRily  as  an  iaJerbr  officer  of  the  earvalry,  and  procured  ani< 
WUBk  approbation  by  his  uoiform  sttbmission  to  the  laws,  and 
iihcrity  in  the  performance  of  the  services  required  of  hint 
Nothii^  seemed  more  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  Qreciao 
iberty  than  to  poaeess  the  Aero  Gorinthus,  or  citadel  of  C^r- 
iMh^  shualed  on  a  lofty  mountaia,  about  the  centre  of  the 
Isthmus.  It  was  called  by  Philip,  the  fiuher  of  Alexander^ 
^*Ai»  Shackles  of  Qrecoe,"  oecause  who  ever  commanded  it  was 
1m  the  tkne  master  of  the  country,  it  was  at  this  time  in  the 
battdift  of  Antigoans  Gonatus,  king  of  Macedon.  Aratus  learn* 
ing  that  by  a  sam  of  money  he  might  be  able  to  capture  it^ 
he  gave  for  a  pledge  all  his  gold,  plate,  and  his  wife's  jewels, 
Md,  without  great  destruction  of  life,  seiaeed  the  citadel,  the 
tsitiple  of  Juno,  and  the  port  of  Lechsua,  with  live  hundred 
Wttf-horses,  and  twenty-five  ships.  This  success  was  followed 
hy  the  accessiott  of  several  cities  to  the  Aehsean  league,  of 
WBich  he  was  chosen  the  chie£  But  Antigonua,  who  was  al- 
ilady  jealous  of  him,  now  became  the  avowed  enemy  of  the 
Aehasans.  To  eip^  all  the  soldiers  and  friends  of  the  Maee^ 
dUnian  nowor  from  the  Peloponnesus  was  the  great  object  of 
Aratua  for  many  years,  witluKit  which  it  was  impossible  to 
more  freedom  to  Greece,  so  that  the  inhabitants  might  obey 
tMrown  laws,  and  observe  their  own  customs.  To  effect 
tkSy  be  prevailed  on  Ptolemy  to  join  the  eonfedemcy,  and  per- 
tfMded  the  Achieans  to  elect  him  generalissimo  of  their  navy 
dHd  army,  while  he  himself  was  appointed  next  in  command. 
This  hf  gh  office  coald  only  be  legally  held  by  the  same  indi* 
Mml  ew6fy  alternate  year.  The  law,  however,  was  violated 
tfn  his  account ;  and  in  the  year  in  which  he  died,  he  had  been 
elected  commander  of  his  countrymen  the  seventeenth  time. 
%  him  they  were  elevated,  in  a  consideraUe  degree,  to  their 
lent  and  fimt  rank  among  the  nations,    And  he,  not  prtt< 
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dently,  perhaps  fsom  envy  and  jealousy  of  the  ftme  of  CStth 
menes,  king  of  Lacedemon,  called  to  the  aesialance  of  the 
AchoBans  the  king  of  Macedon,  and  by  this  act  forfeited  the 
favour  of  the  king  of  Egypt.  Had  he,  indeed,  continued  to 
enjoy  the  &your  and  aid  of  Ptolemy,  he  would  have  probably 
completely  re-established  the  liberty,  and  renovated  me  fiided 
splendour  of  Greece.  Nevertheless,  ail  whq  know  and  can- 
didly reflect  on  his  personal  worth,  and  the  tendency  and 
even  efficiency  of  his  illustrious  deeds  to  preserve  the  (Greeks 
from  the  degradation  of  slavery  to  any  of  the  comparatively 
barbarous  powers  which  surrounded  them,  will  at  once  ae^ 
knowledge  that  he  had  just  claims  to  stand  high  among  the 
first  and  most  accomplished  leaders,  statesmen,  and  warriors 
of  his  own  or  any  country,  of  the  civilized  world,  in  any  age. 
He  was  confessedly  the  chief  instrument  of  rendering  die 
Greeks  so  venerable  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans,  that  they  not 
only  long  cherished  them,  after  they  had  subdued  them^  but 
also  diligently  learned  their  language,  and  adopted  their 
science,  literature,  and  arts. 

And  had  they  not  pursued  this  course,  how  incalcuhb^ 
calamitous  to  the  human  race  had  been  their  conquests  of  tb 
Persian  empire  1  How  inferior  were  they  in  all  that  adorns^ 
and  humanizes  man  previously  to  their  intercourse  with 
Greece  I  And  even  after  they  had  adopted  the  learning  and 
civilization  of  Greece,  and  had  caused  their  name  to  be 
respected,  and  their  power  to  be  either  terribly  felt,  or  appro^ 
hended  with  dread  by  the  greatest  nations  of  Europe,  Asia^ 
and  Africa,  had  any  aocidcSnt  arrested  their  progress,  ^  it  is 
probable,"  as  Ferguson  justly  remarks,  that  ^'thdir  name 
would  never  have  appeared  on  the  record  of  polished  nations^ 
nor  they  themselves  been  otherwise  known  than  as  a  barber* 
ous  horde,  which  had  fidlen  a  prey  to  more  fortunate  asserieiv 
of  dominion  or  conquest"  About  two  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era,  the  Romans  were  almost  ahosether  men  of  the 
sword  or  of  the  state,  disposed  to  contemn  letters  and  seden- 
tary occupations.  No  historian,  poet,  or  philosopher  had 
arisen  among  them.  Ennius  and  Uato  were  the  first  Romans 
whose  works  were  destined  to  instruct  posterity.  The  citizens 
of  Rome  were  rude  in  manners,  and  the  most  abject  votariee 
of  the  most  contemptible  and  sanguinary  superstition.  Before 
their  conquest  of  Girthage,  on  the  report  of  a  prophecy  thai 
the  Gauls  and  Greeks  were  to  possess  Rome,  the  Senate  ^  or« 
dered  a  man  and  woman  of  each  of  those  nations  to  be  buried, 
alive  in  the  market  place,"  probably  because  taught  by  their 
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.  priorts  thai  diis  menSce  would  pieirent  &e  fbliBineiil  of  tha 
]irediction. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  they  had  derived  no  more  moral 
cultivation  from  their  vicinity  to  Magna,  (rrecia,  and  its  phi- 
losophic academies.  But  this  may  be  accoanteid  for,  on  the 
probable  conjecture,  that  they  hated  its  inhabitants,  as  rivals 
to  power  in  Italy,  and  looked  on  them  with  scorn,  as  animated 
by  the  meanest  sjnrit  in  the  prosecution  of  commerce  to  pro- 
cure riches,  magnificence,  and  pleasure.  The  Roman  com- 
manders and  ambassadors  sent  to  Greece  were  the  first  to  ac- 
2 aire  a  taste  for  Grecian  learning,  and  discernment  and  can* 
our  to  estimate  the  mental  superiority  of  the  Greeks.  The 
fixst  Roman  embassy  arrived  m  Greece,  on  occasion  of  the 
success  of  the  Romans  in  Illyrica,  b.  c.  225.  They  were  re- 
ceived with  distinction  in  the  principal  cities.  The  Corinthi- 
ans, for  the  first  time,  proclaimed  "•  that  the  Romans  should 
be  admitted  to  celebrate  the  Isthmian  games,  with  the  same 
privileges  as  the  Greeks.  The  freedom  of  the  city  was  also 
fi^ranted  them  at  Athens,  and  they  were  permitted  to  be 
mitiated  into  their  solemn  mysteries."  From  this  time  the 
Romans  solicitously  and  with  success  cultivated  the  friendship 
of  the  Grecian  states,  and  eventually  rescued  them  from  the 
tyranny  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon.  To  oppose  the  ambi- 
tious schemes  of  that  monarch,  a  treaty  was  concluded 
between  the  Etolians  and  Romans,  b.  c.  21 1,  a  short  time 
after  the  death  of  Amtus,  who  was  believed  to  have  been  poi- 
soned by  an  emissary  of  Philip.  Several  powers,  alienated 
from  him,  or  at  war  with  him,  were  invited  to  accede  to  the 
treaty  against  him ;  and  Attalus,,king  of  Pergamus,  accepted 
the  invitation.  The  Romans,  however,  in  general,' continued 
averse  to  philosophical  studies  more  than  half  a  century  longer. 
For  when  some  of  their  most  distinguished  citizens  were  as- 
tcmished  and  fascinated  with  the  eloquence  of  certain  Grecian 
philosophers,  who  visited  Rome  in  the  time  of  Cato  the  Cen- 
sor, that  intelligent  and  virtuous  person  declaimed  against  the 
study  of  philosophy,  from  the  apprehension  that  it  would  in- 
duce eflfeminacy,  and  destroy  the  fortitude,  intrepidity,  and 
austere  habits  of  the  Roman  youth,  and  repress  m  them  the 
love  of  war,  the  cherishing  oi  which  he  deemed  essential  to 
the  advancement  of  the  national  glory.  And  still  later,  dur- 
ing the  consulship  of  Strabo  and  Valerius,  "  a  decree  of  the 
senate  passed,  probably  in  consequence,  of  repeated  visits  from 
Grecian  philosophers,  requiring  the  praetor  Pompon ius  to 
take  care  that  no  philosophers  were  resident  in  Rome.    Some 
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the  door  against  philosophy  and  eloquence,  issoed  a  sanSsr 
edict  against  rhstoncian%  in  term  to  this  efiol:  <  Wiiereas 
we  have  heen  infinroMd,  that  certain  men,  who  call  dMmselves 
Latin  rhetoiiciamL  have  instituted  a  new  Kdnd  of  kaanaastf, 
and  opened  achocMS,  in  which  youn^  men  trifle  awajr  their 
time  <uiy  after  day;  we,  judging  this  innovation  to  be  incatt- 
sistent  with  the  purpoos  for  which  our  anoestora  estaiitiBhed 
schools)  coDtiary  to  ancient  custom,  and  injurious  to  am 
youth,  do  hereby  warn  both  those  who  keep  these  schools, 
and  those  who  mquenC  them,  that  they  are  herein  acting  con- 
trary to  our  pleasure.'  And  this  edict  was  aflerwards  revived, 
ia  the  year  of  Rome  662,  under  the  consulate  of  Pakber  and 
Perpenna.  But  at  length  philosophy,  under  the  proCeotion  of 
those  great  commanders  who  had  conquered  Greece,  pre- 
vailed; and  Rome  opened  her  gates  to  all  who  professed 
to  be  teachers  of  wiraom  and  doqumce."  Her  men  re- 
sorted to  Greece,  and  returned  richly  loaded  vrith  its  mental 
treasures. 

Though  Ptolemy  Euergetes  deserted  Aratus,  yet  he  nobly 
defended  the  libertv  of  Greece,  exposed  to  immment  danger 
by  the  influence  oi  Philip  over  several  of  its  states.  He  may 
have  been  actuated  in  this  more  by  policy  than  disinterestel 
regard  for  the  Greeks ;  for  his  own  provinces  in  Asia  Minor, 
Cyprus,  and  even  Egypt,  he  coula  scarcely  consider  safe, 
were  Philip  to  subjugate  all  Greece.  But  the  advantage  to 
the  Greeks  was  great,  inasmuch  as  it  contributed  id  maintain 
their  dignity  and  fame,  and  terminated  in  their  exaltation  m 
the  eyes  oi  the  Romans.  His  death,  a.  c.  221,  was  appar- 
ently an  unhappy  event  for  Greece,  and  still  more  for  Egyiit ; 
for  he  was  the  last  of  his  dynasty  who  deserved  the  approoa- 
tion  of  mankind.  Ptolemy  Philopater  ascended  the  throne  <^ 
his  &ther.  His  reign,  as  we  shall  see  in  our  review  of  the 
times  of  Antiochus  me  Great,  was  disgraeed  by  ahnost  every 
species  of  injustice  and  profliffacy,  in  which  ha  was  unhappiy 
followed  by  the  genaiaiity  of  his  snccessom 


CHAPTER  XV, 


THB  REION  OF  ANnOCHUS  THB  GREAT. 


Seleucus  Callinicus  left  two  sons,  known  in  history  by  thie 
name?  of  Seleucus  Ceraunus  and  Antiochus  the  Qreat.  They 
both  owed  their  succession  to  the  crown  of  Syria  to  the  wis- 
dom and  fidelity  of  their  uncle  Achseus,  their  mother's  bro- 
ther. He  first  placed  Seleucus,  the  eldest,  on  the  throne^ 
This  prince,  feeble  alike  in  mind  and  body,  was  des]3ised 
hj  the  army ;  and  after  reigning  about  three  years,  was  assas- 
smated  by  two  of  his  chief  officers.  Achseus  inflicted  on  the 
traitors  just  punishment,  and,  being  universally  beloved,  was 
urged  by  the  army  to  accept  of  the  sceptre.  He  had,  how- 
ever, preferred  to  preserve  the  kingdom  in  peace  till  the  arri- 
val of  Antiochus  from  Babylon,  wnere  he  nad  resided  some 
yeard,  under  proper  tutors.  At  the  commencement  of  his 
reign,  b.  c.  222,  the  government  of  Asia  Minor  was  entrusted 
td  Achsus,  that  of  Media  to  Molo,  and  that  of  Persia  to  his: 
brother  Alexander.  These  brothers,  in  the  following  year, 
renounced  the  authority  of  their  sovereign ;  but  in  less  than 
two  years  their  troops  were  totally  defeated ;  and,  perceiving 
no  way  of  escape  from  the  conqueror,  they,  after  the  manner, 
of  the  age,  first  killed  their  wives  and  children,  and  then  took 
their  own  lives. 

Having  re- established  his  dominion  in  the  East,  Antiochus 
repared  an  army  to  recover  Ccelo-Syria,  which  he  regarded 
lie  own  by  inheritance.  He  had  formerly  attempted  this 
without  success ;  for  when  he  led  his  army  to  the  valley  ly- 
uig  b^ween  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus,  he  found  the  pofises 
of  these  mountains  so  strongly  fortified  and  defended  by  Theo^ 
dotus,  an  JStolian,  the  governor  appointed  by  Ptolemy  Euer- 
getes,  that  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  retire.  But  circumstancei 
were  now  changed.  Ptolemy  Philopater  had  succeeded  his 
fiither,  and  had  gathered  around  him  persons,  who,  like  biiii- 
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self/  were  destitme  of  yirtaoos  princi[d6t,  and  skvet  of  erery 
base  passion.  He  was  believed  to  nave  poisoned  his  noble 
fiither,  and  had  publicly  put  to  death  his  mother,  and  Megas, 
his  only  brother.  His  court  was  a  scene  of  indescribable 
luxury,  effeminacy,  and  intemperance.  The  king  and  his 
ministers,  however,  unqualified  to  judge  of  excellence,  pre- 
sumed to  charge  Theodotus  with  prosecuting  the  interests  of 
the  kinffdom  with  less  ardour  than  became  hjs  office.  They 
had  called  him  before  them;  and  though  acquitted,  yet  he  felt 
insulted,  and  even  ashamed  to  be  governed  by  persons  who, 
in  many  respects,  were  the  disgrace  of  human  nature.  Ac- 
cordingly, immediately  on  returning  to  CoBlo-Syria,  he  seized 
Tyre  and  Ptolemais,  and  offered  to  deliver  up  the  country  to 
Antiochus.  The  Syrian  king  hastened  to  support  Theodotus. 
The  Egyptian  forces,  under  an  able  general,  I^icolaus,  a  na- 
tive also  of  ^olia,  were  assembled  to  defend  the  passes  of 
Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus.  These  Rolemy  compelled  to  re- 
tire ;  and  he  passed  on  to  the  Phenician  cities,  where  he  was 
jbined  by  Theodotus.  He  here  found  a  fleet  of  forty  ships^ 
and  ample  naval  stores.  Afler  several  combats  of  the  opposr 
ing  fleets  and  armies,  Antiochus  obtained  possession  of  Damas- 
cus, the  metropolis  of  CoBlo-Syria,  Gilead,  Gralilee,  and  Sa- 
maria, and  gave  rest  for  the  winter  to  his  fleet  at  T3rre,  and 
his  army  at  Ptolemais.  This  eruption  into  Judea  of  Antiochus, 
named  m  prophecy,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  kings  of  the  North; 
and  the  reconquest  of  the  country,  by  Ptolemy,  the  king  of  the 
South^  are  particularly  mentioned  in  Dan.  xi.  10 — 12.  ^BxA 
his  sons  shall  be  stirred  up,  and  shall  assemble  a  multitude  of 
fireat  forces ;  and  one  shall  certainly  come,  and  overflow  and  pass 
tnrough ;  then  shall  he  return,  ana  be  stirred  up,  even  to  his  for- 
tress. And  the  king  of  the  south  shall  be  moved  with  choler, 
and  shall  come  forth  and  fij?ht  with  him,  even  with  the  king  oi 
the  north :  and  he  shall  set  forth  a  great  multitude ;  but  the  mul- 
titude shall  be  given  into  his  hand.  And  when  he  hath 
taken  away  the  multitude,  his  heart  shall  be  lifted  up :  and  he 
shall  cast  down  many  ten  thousQinds:  but  he  shall  not  be 
strengthened  by  it'' 

On  the  return  of  spring,  Ptolemy,  roused  to  a  proper  sense 
of  his  danc^er,  renounced  sensual  indulfi^ences,  and  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  wnich  he  led  through 
the  desert  that  separates  Egypt  from  the  Holy  Land.  He 
was  met  at  Graza  hy  a  more  numerous  army,  under  Antio- 
chus. A  sangxiinary  battle  soon  followed.  '<  Arsinoe,  the  sis- 
ter and  wife  <h  Ptolemy,  not  only  exhorted  the  soldiers  to  be- 
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liave  maDfuIly,  before  the  batde,  but  did  not  leave  her  husband 
eyen  during  the  heat  of  this  engagement  The  issue  of  k 
was,  Antiochus,  being  at  the  head  of  his  right  wing,  defeated 
the  enemy's  left.  But  whilst  hurried  on  by  an  inconsiderate 
ardour,  he  engaged  too  warmly  in  the  pursuit,  and  Ptolemyj 
who  had  been  as  successful  in  the  other  wing,  charged  Antio- 
chus' centre  in  flank,  which  was  then  uncovered  ]  and  broke 
it,  before  it  was  possible  for  that  prince  to  come  to  its  relief 
An  old  officer,  who  saw  which  way  the  dust  flew,  x;oncluded 
that  the  centre  was  defeated,  and  accordingly  made  Antiochus 
observe  it  But  though  he  faced  about  that  instant,  he  came 
too  late  to  amend  his  rault  *  and  found  the  rest  of  his  army 
broke  and  put  to  flight  He  himself  was  now  obliged  to  pro* 
vide  for  his  retreat,  and  retired  to  Raphia,  and  afterwards  to 
Gaza,  with  the  loss  of  ten  thousand  men  killed,  and  four  thou- 
sand taken  prisoners.  Finding  it  would  now  be  impossible 
for  him  to  continue  the  campaign  against  Ptolemy,  he  aban- 
doned all  his  conquests :  and  retreated  to  Antioch  with  the  re- 
mains of  his  army  •"  and  all  Ccelo-Syria,  Judea,  and  the  nei^h* 
bouring  regions^  gladly  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  for  the  m- 
habitants  were  strongly  attached  to  Egypt,  whose  yoke  they 
had  hitherto  felt  comparatively  light  After  the  example  of 
his  predecessors,  he  expressed,  himself  peculiarly  favourable 
to  the  Jews,  and  proposed  to  offer  sacrifices  and  gifts  to  the  j 

God  of  heaven,  in  Jerusalem.     Unless  we  recollect  and  ad-  )! 

mit  the  peculiarity  of  the  Jewish  constitution,  which  implied  'j 

supernatural  interposition  to  favour  the  faithful  or  to  punish 
the  unftiithful  subjects  of  Jehovah,  the  Supreme  King  oflsrael, 
we  win  doubtless  regard  as  fabulous  tne  historical  records 
of  Ptolemy's  visit  to  the  holy  city,  and  its  results.  Some  of 
the  incidents  are  noticed  by  Josephus  and  Eusebius  *  but  the 
fullest  account  is  given  by  the  unknown  author  of  the  work 
called  "the  Third  Book  of  Maccabees."  The  external  beauty 
of  the  temple  and  the  solemnity  of  the  service  excited  the  cu- 
riosity of  the  king  to  examine  the  whole  of  the  interior  divi- 
sions. He  was  not  the  man  to  believe  that  his  presence  could 
defile  the  holy  of  holies. 

The  report  of  his  presumptuous  purpose  soon  spread  over 
the  city,  and  occasioned  a  great  tumult.  "  The  nigh-priest 
informed  him  of  the  holiness  of  the  place ;  and  the  express 
law  of  God,  by  which  he  was  forbid  to  enter  it  The  priests 
and  Levites  drew  together  in  a  body  to  oppose  his  rash  de- 
sign, which  the  people  also  conjured  him  to  lay  aside.  And 
now,  all  places  echoed  with  the  lamentations  which  weT« 
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wo^la  be  exposed ;  and  in  all  places  the  people  were  ij^mg 
up  their  hands  to  implore  Heaven  not  to  suffer  it  However, 
BU  this  oppnosition,  instead  of  prerailinj^  with  the  king,  only 
inflamed  ms  curiosity  the  mora  He  forced  in  as  far  as  the 
second  court ;  but  as  he  was  preparing  to  ^ter  the  temple 
itself,  God  struck  him  with  a  sudden  terror,  whiph  threw  bun 
into  such  prodigious  disorder  that  he  was  carried  off  half 
dead.  After  this  he  left  the  city,  highly  exasperated  against 
the  Jewish  nation  on  account  oi  the  accident  which  haci  be- 
fidlen  him,  and  highly  threatened  it  with  his  revenge."  The 
violence  of  his  resentment,  and  the  fierceness  of  his  anger,  im- 
pelled him,  on  the  first  occasion,  to  pour  out  Jiis  wrath  on  all 
the  Jews  in  his  dominions.  On  returning  to  Alexandria,  ,|be 
king  placed  all  who  sincerely  worshippea  the  True  God.  be- 
yond the  protection  of  the  law.  He  erected  a  pillar  at  the 
gate  of  his  palace,  and  eng^raved  on  it  a  decree  prohibiting 
any  one  to  approach  his  mrone  who  declined  to  worship  the 
gods  of  the  court.  By  consequence,  if  the  ixiferior  courts  pro- 
nounced unjust  decisions  against  the  Jewish  citizens,  they 
could  not  hope  for  redress,  unless  they  publicly  acknowledged 
themselves  idolaters.  The  citizens  were  divided  into  three 
classes;  the  most  honourable  were  the  Macedonians  and 
Jews ;  the  mercenaries  in  the  army  constituted  the  nejit  rank; 
and  the  natives  of  Egypt,  the  third.  The  second  decree 
against  the  Jews  degradea  them  to  the  third  rank  of  citizens, 
and  stripped  them  of  all  the  rights  which  they  had  hitherto 
enjoyed  under  the  Persians  and  the  Greeks.  ^'  But  this,"  as 
the  writer  in  'Universal  History*  remarks,  '^was  not  the 
greatest  grievance ;  for  in  the  same  decree  it  was  exacted  4h«t 
all  the  Jews,  at  the  appointed  time,  should  appear  before  the 
proper  officers,  in  oroer  to  be  enrolled  among  the  common 
people ;  that  at  the  time  of  their  enrolment  they  should  have 
the  mark  of  an  ivy  leaf,  the  badge  of  Bacchus,  impressed  with 
a  hot  iron  on  thejr  faces ;  that  all  who  wore  not  this  mark 
should  be  made  slaves ;  and  finally,  that  if  any  one  should 
stand  out  against  this  decree  he  should  be  immeai^tely  put  to 
death.  But  that  he  mjlgbt  not  seem  an  enemy  to  the  whole 
nation,  he  declared  that  those  who  sacrificed  to  the  gods 
should  enjoy  their  former  privileges,  and  remain  in  the  same 
class.  Notwithstanding  this  tempting  offer,  three  hundred 
only  out  of  many  thousands  of  the  Jewish  race  who  lived  in 
Alexandria  were  prevailed  upon  to  abandon  their  religion  in 
qojgipliance  with  the  king's  will.     The  others  chose  rather 
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nh^ttigtxmftmi  in  the  maoiMr  tke  long  lied  ofdMed,  or  to 
ledMm  thwnsetvM  from  that  ignonmiious  mark  by  parting 
inib  all  they  had  to  the  king's  officers.  Those  who  con- 
timied  in  the  reHgioa  of  their  forefathers  excluded  their  fallen 
hrefehren  from  all  manner  of  ceauniinion  with  them,  express- 
ing thereby^  the^horrenoe  they  had  of  their  apostacy.  This 
iheir  eoennss  censtrued  as  done  in  oppoaiitiott  to  the  king's  or- 
ders,  whieh  so  enraged  Ptolemy  diat  he  resolved  to  extirpate 
die  whole  nation,  begamiiu^  wkh  the  Jews  who  lived  in  Al- 
•■andjia  and  other  parts  oiEgypt,  aftd  then  proceed  with  the 
save  seventy  against  the  inhabitants  of  Judea  and  Jerusalem. 
Piimiant  to  thas  resolution,  he  coaunaaded  all  the  Jews  who 
lived  in  any  part  of  Egypt  to  be  brought  in  chains  to  Alexan? 
dria,  and  there  to  be  shut  up  in  the  hippodrome,  which  wa6  a 
fcry  spacions  place  without  the  city,  where  the  people  used  to 
aaserabie  to  see  horse  races  and  other  public  shows.  When 
the  news  was  brought  him  that  all  the  Jews  who  lived 
in  £g¥pt  were,  agreoihle  to  his  orders,  confined  within  the 
hif^odrame,  he  sent  ibr  Hennon,  master  of  the  elephants,  and 
ordered  him  to  have  five  hundred  of  them  ready  against  the 
■etit  day,  to  be  let  loese  upon  the  prisoners  in  the  hippodrome. 
But  when  the  elephants  were  prepared  for  the  execution,  and 
the  people  assembled  in  great  crowds  to  see  it,  they  were  all 
disappeinted  for  that  day,  by  the  king's  absence;  for  having 
been  late  up  the  night  before  with  some  of  his  drunken  and 
debauched  companiona,  he  did  not  awake  the  next  day  till  the 
•time  for  the  show  was  over,  and  the  spectatois  returned 
to  th^  respective  homes.  He  therefore  ordered  one  of  his 
servants  to  call  him  the  day  following  betimes,  that  the  people 
night  not  meet  with  a  second  disappointment  But  when  the 
MTSon  appointed  awakened  him,  he  was  not  yet  returned  to 
Ub  senses,  having  a  little  before  withdrawn  exceedingly 
drank;  and  therefore,  not  remembering  the  order  he  had 
given,  flew  inio  a  violent  passion,  threatening  the  person  who 
•poke  to  him  of  it,  v^iieh  caused  the  show  to  be  put  off  to  the 
Inivd  day. 

*'  in  the  measilime,  the  Jews  who  continued  shut  up  in  the 
hipjKidRxme,  ceased  not  to  offer  up  prayers  to  the  Almighty  for 
feir  deliverance,  which  he  accoroingly  granted  them.  For 
en  the  third  (hy,  when  the  king  was  present,  and  the  ele- 
jdisMts  brought  forth  and  let  loose  upon  the  prisoners,  those 
iesce  asrimala,  instead  of  falling  upcm  the  Jews,  turned  their 
rage  upon  the  spectators  and  soldiers  who  assisted  at  the  exe- 
stttion,  aad  dtetffejped  great  numbers  of  them ;  which,  with 
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other  appearances  seen  in  the  air,  so  terrified  the  king,  dm 
he  commanded  the  Jews  to  be  inunediately  set  at  hbeity,— 
acknowledmi  the  power  of  the  Gtod  they  worshipped ,«—and^ 
to  appease  his  anger,  restored  his  people  to  the  foil  enioy^ 
ment  of  their  former  priyilem,  bestowing  upon  them  besides 
many  favours,  and  loading  tnem  with  presents  at  their  depart* 
ure ;  for  the  king  not  only  allowed  them  to  return  to  their  re- 
spective homes,  but  would  himself  bear  the  charges  of  their 
tourney.  The  Jews,  seeing  themselves  thus  restored  to  the 
king's  favour,  demanded  and  obtained  leave  of  him  to  pot  all 
those  of  their  own  nation  to  death  who  had  abandoned  their 
religion ;  which  permission  they  soon  made  use  of,  without 
sparing  a  single  man." 

In  memory  of  this  great  deliverance,  a  festival,  it  is  re^ 
corded,  was  kept  by  the  Jews  during  several  centuries ;  and 
their  gratitude  to  the  king  was  strongly  expressed  by  the  in- 
conquerable  courage  with  which  they  supported  him  in  the 
civil  war  which  originated  in  the  revolt  of  the  natives  of 
Egypt  In  the  contest,  sixty  thousand  Jews  are  said  to  have 
been  slain. 

But  it  is  probable  that  the  unjust  conduct  of  Ptolemy  Phi- 
kmater  towards  the  Jews  completely  alienated  from  him  the 
inhabitants  of  Judea,  and  thus  they  prepared  them  to  acknow- 
ledge in  season  Antiochus  the  Grreat  By  this  means  they 
most  probably  escaped  more  evil  than  it  was  in  the  power  oi 
Egypt  to  inflict  For  though  Antiochus  saw  it  expedient  to 
enter  into  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Egypt  on  the  most  humilia-< 
ting  terms,  yet  he  rapidly  rose  to  be  the  first  sovereign  in 
Asia. 

Achceus  had  not  only  reduced  under  him  all  the  provinces 
over  which  he  was  appointed  governor,  but  had  forced  At- 
tains, Xdng  of  Pergamus,  to  connne  his  exertions  within  the 
limits  of  his  small  kingdon.  His  success  had  kindled  the 
jealousjT  and  envy  of  his  unfinratelid  sovereign  and  court,  and 
he  considered  it  indispensable  for  his  own  safety  to  declare 
himself  an  independent  prince,  and,  it  is  said,  to  contend  with 
his  cousin  for  the  sovereignty  of  Syria,  which  he  had  for- 
merly nobly  refused.  These  circumstances  occasioned  a 
bloody  war,  which,  by  the  treachery  of  two  officers  of 
Achffius,  natives  of  Crete,  terminated  in  the  loss  of  his  domia- 
lon,  his  liberty,  and  life.  Having  entire  confidence  in  them, 
they  found  it  easy  to  seize  him,  and  deliver  him  up  to  Antio- 
chus, who  immediately  caused  him  to  be  beheaded. 

Confident  that  Syria  was  safe  from  the  power  of  Egypt*  b^ 
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eanse  its  bratal  aovereigii  Imd  ^en  himself  up  to  Ae  indnl- 
ffence  of  every  vile  appetite  and  passion,  and  having  settled 
tae  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  Antiochos  determined  to  proceed 
to  reduce  the  revolted  provinces  in  the  East.  In  this  expedi- 
tion he  spent  severaL  years ;  bat  after  repeatedly  defeating  the 
Parthians,  and  combating  the  Bactrians,  he  became  hopeless 
of  overcoming  them,  and  consented  to  a  peace  with  the  re* 
spective  sovereigns,  on  condition  of  the  king  of  Parthia  re- 
nonncing  all  ckums  on  Media,  and  the  king  of  Bactria  grant- 
ing him  one  hundred  and  fifty  elephants. 

On  his  return  to  Antioch,  through  Persia,  Babylonia,  and 
Mesopotamia,  Antiochus  learned  tlmt  the  king  of  Egypt  was 
dead,  and  its  throne  possessed  by  his  son,  Ptolemy  Epi- 
phanes,  who  was  only  five  years  oi  ajro.  He  was  not  slow 
to  devise  a  scheme  by  which  he  hoped  to  dethrone  the  child, 
and  acquire  at  least  a  krffe  portion  of  his  dominions.  In 
order  to  do  this  he  formed  an  alliance  with  Philip,  king  of 
Macedon,  b.  o.  203,  the  basis  of  which  was  to  conquer  and 
divide  between  them  all  the  countries  subject  to  the  king  of 
Egypt  This  most  unprovoked  and  unjust  alliance  brought 
utter  ruin  on  its  authors,  and  issued  in  the  establishment  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  Romans  over  the  chief  regions  of  the 
Grecian  empire,  and  occasioned  the  display  of  the  mighty 
energies  of  the  Fourth  Beast 

PEilip  was  om  of  the  mort  sldUul  warrion  a^nst  the 
powerful,  but  the  tyrant  of  the  weak.  Rarely  did  he  dis- 
cover any  indication  of  a  refined  mind  or  a  humane  heart 
His  predecessor,  Antigonus  Dorson,  had  assisted  the  Ach»- 
ans  m  their  illustrious  enterprise  to  restore  and  sustain  the 
liberty  of  all  the  States  of  Qreece  ;  and  they  judged  it  neces- 
sary to  request  him  to  continue  the  same  assistance.  This 
they  the  more  willingly  did,  on  account  of  the  gentleness  and  „ 

moderation,  combined  with  wisdom,  which  marked  his  con- 
duct in  the  early  period  of  his  reign.  Success,  however, 
awakened  pride  ana  ambition ;  and  whoever  bowed  not  to 
his  author&y,  or  submitted  not  to  his  will,  provoked  his  rasfe, 
and  exposed  themselves  to  his  implacable  resentment.  The 
intelligent  soon  perceived  that  he  had  set  his  heart,  not  on  the 
freedom  but  the  conauest  and  slavery  of  Qreece.  That 
country  was  threatenea  at  the  same  time  with  ruin  by  the 
Lacedemonians,  who  had  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  ty- 
rants. In  these  circumstances,  the  friendship  of  the  Romans 
was  acceptable  to  many  of  the  Greeks,  for  they  pretended  to 
desire  nothing  more  than  to  protect  the  naturil  rights  of  aU . 
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4Mi$ii9D8,  iwid  eapmally  of  tke  ettligfabenod  ttatas  of  OnMt 
Though  Philip  was  chiefly  indebted  &r  his  aaeendency  ^in 
Greece  to  Aj!9fm  »ad  his  0009  who  was  tcoly  worthy  of  hii 
iatber'a  nwxid,  yet  he  aecretly  effected  the  death  of  the  foi- 
jner,  eud  the  mental  demngement  of  the  latter,  wh6D  he  fer- 
ceived  that  they  reeolved  to  counteract  his  rapacious  deaigna 
He  adopted  a  different  method  to  seciu e  himself  against  the 
i^ppdsition  of  PhilopoBmea,  the  last  hrave  geaemi  of  the 
Achaans,  and  who,  from  the  excellence  of  his  ehaTartar, 
and  heroic  deeds,  has  been  jusdy  called,  ^^the  last  of  the 
Greeks."  Philip  endearouied  in  vain  to  ^;ain  this  oelebrated 
man  over  to  his  interests.  But  the  ambitioiis  views  of  this 
prince  were  more  fully  developed  by  the  allianoe  which  he 
formed  with  Hannibal,  the  chief  of  the  CarthaginiaBS.  Tin 
wars  of  this  powerful  and  commercial  people  with  the 
Bomans  astonished  ihe  Greeks,  wiio  had  alwa]^  regarded 
these  nations  as  xner e  barbarians.  But  the  king  of  Maoedon 
contemplated  them  with  the  ddenest  interest ;  for  the  corninr* 
atively  narrow  Adriatic  Bea  aione  separated  his  kingdom 
from  Italy.  Hence  the  invasion  of  that  oonntry  by  the  cei^ 
bratod  Hannibal  was  gratifjring  to  him ;  and  cm  ascertaining 
that  the  Bomans  had  been  defeated  by  him  in  three  sucoes* 
sive  battles,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  the  victor  to  make  a 
treaty  with  him,  the  terms  of  which  he  cheerfully  aecepted ; 
for  the  jpurport  was,  that  Philm  should  cross  into  Italy  with 
a  J9eet  of  two  hundred  soil  and  lay  waste  the  sea  coasts ;  and 
should  «0MSt  the  Carthaginians  both  hv  eea  and  knd :  That 
the  laiter  at  the  conchMion  of  the  war^  shoiuld  possess  all  Italy 
and  Rome;  and  Uiat  Hannifaal  shoold  have  all  the  spoils: 
That  after  the  -CQDqnest  of  Italy,  they  diould  crass  into 
Greece,  mid  there  make  war  against  any  power  the  king 
should  nominate ;  and  that  belh  the  cities  of  die  continent 
and  the  islande  lying  towards  Macedonia,  should  be  enjoyed 
by  Philip,  and  annexed  to  his  dominions.  This  treaty  wt- 
forded  a  planaible  reaeon  to  justify  their  persevering  interfer- 
ence in  the  ^Sbm  of  Gf  eeoe,  sskI  to  make  war  wn  Philip. 
But  till  they  conquesed  Hannibal  they  eonld  not  vigorously 
prosecute  their  schemes  f  espectinjp^  Maoedon.  They  there* 
lore  readily  entered  into  a  trealhr  of  peace  with  Philip,  by  the 
terms  of  whicdi  they  were  careral  to  appear  as  the  pioteotor 
of  Grecian  liberty,  while  he  had  by  lus  condnct  during  the 
war  alienated  finom  him  all  who  venerated  the  religion,  the 
literature,  and  aits,  of  the  Grades.  He  acted  the  Iwrbarian 
in  every  city  which  he  loaptnred.    He  huid  waste  the  aw 
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.^o^lroyedtbe. temples  aud  the  most  admired  ffM^umeot  of 
fmtiqaity  and  art 

Thus  he  showed  himaelf  a  prince  cqippletely  prepajred  to 
join  Antioehus  the  Great  in  the  most  nvix^  pans,  whkti 
th^t  prince  proposed  as  .the  foundation  of  an  .aU^apoe,  which 
they  made  a.  c.  804,  ithe  s^une  year  in  which  peace  was  fft- 
.tablished  between  Philip  and  .the  Somaps.  The  leffma  of 
this  aUianpe  were  in  substanqei  that  they  ahoiild  .attack  the 
.dominipns  of  the  in&nt  kmg  of  Egypt,  remove  jiim  iiom  the 
thj^(Uiey  9nd  divide  them;  Pbili]^  to  receive  Garia,  Egypt, 
Lybia,  and  Cyrenaica;  and  Antiochus.aU  the  reet.  Bv  this 
agreement  the  latter  was  brought  into  a  coUisioa  witn  tke 
Kansas,  which  ukixpately  ruined  him,  and  placed  all  Aija 
withm  their  wide  ffrasp.  They  had  kept. up  ccqasion^Uy 
.OPKreKpondence  with  the  court  of  Egypt,  from  the  time^ 
ptolemy  Philadelphus ;  and  on  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Phil- 
opater,  ,the  seqate  .of  Boxne  declared  themselves  the  gvardians 
of  the  young  king,  and  entrusted  Ari^omedes  with  the  ad- 
nMnistration  of  the  kingdom. 

This  representative  of  the  Romans  was,  by  birth,  an  Acar- 
oanian,  but  he  had  been  for  a  considerable  time  in  E^ypt,  and 
,wa8  one  pf  the  £[eneral^  of  the  army  mpst  distinguished  hf 
fidelity  and  prudence.  Previously  to  his  ap|K>intment,  AnU- 
Qcbua  had  conquered  all  Ccslo-Syria,  Judea,  and  Phenicia. 
To  ;recover  these  provinces.  Aristomedes  sent  Scopes  with  ap 
.^jnqy.  This  geAera\,  at  first  evel*v  where  triumphant,  was 
soon  ovarcnme,  when  attacked  by  Antiochus  in  person,  and 
,^e  Egyptians  returned  to  Alessandria  overwhelmed  with  dis- 
^ace ;  the  general  and  those  who  sought  refuge  in  £idon  fell 
mto  the  hands  of  the  conquwor,  and  were  by  him  dismissed 
nfiked  and  destitute.  Scc^  seems  to  have  treated  the  prov- 
inces as  newly  captured,  and  his  overthrow  was  hailed  by  the 
inhabitants,  especially  by  the  Jews,  who  had  always  till  now 
oeen  celebrated  for  their  attachment  to  the  djmasty  of  Ptolem|r- 
As  sopn  as  they  knew  that  Antiochus  was  advancing  to  their 
country,  ^ey  crowded  very  zealously  to  meet  him,  ai^  deliver 
up  the  keys  of  all  their  cities;  being  come  to  Jerusalem,  the 
nriests  and  elders  came  out  in  {K>mp  to  meet  him,  paid  him  all 
Icjlnds  of  hpnoux,  and  assisted  him  m  driving  out  of  the  castla 
the  soldiers  which  $cppas  had  left  in  it  In  return  for  these 
aervices,  Antiochus  granted  them  ft  great  many  privileges ; 

Kd  enacted,  by  a  particular  decree,  that  no  stranger  sboold 
i^pwad  access  to  .^e  inner  part  qf  the  temple ;  fi  ^ohJW- 
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tion  which  seemed  evidently  to  have  been  made  on  accoout 
of  Philopater's  kte  attempt  to  force  his  way  thither.  Antio- 
chus,  in  his  eastern  expedition,  had  received  so  many  services 
from  the  Jews  of  Babylonia  and  Mesopotamia,  and  depended 
so  much  on  their  fidelity,  that  when  a  sedition  broke  out  in 
Phry^  and  Lydia,  he  sent  two  thousand  Jewish  families  to 
quefl  It,  and  keep  the  country  in  peace,  and  was  exceedingly 
faberal  to  them.  It  was  from  these  Jews,  transplanted  at  uus 
time,  that  descended  many  of  those  who  were  dispersed  or 
^ scattered  ahroad"  whom  we  shall  afterwards  find  so  nu- 
merous, especially  in  the  gospel  times.  The  &vours  bestowed 
on  the  Jews  by  Antiochus  the  Qreat  are  minutely  detailed  by 
Josephus.  This  second  and  more  permanent  subjugation  by 
Antiochus  was,  like  the  first,  the  subject  of  Divine  prediction: 
**  For  the  king  of  the  north  shall  return,  and  shall  set  forth  a 
multitude  greater  than  the  former,  and  shall  certainly  come 
after  certain  years  with  a  great  army,  and  with  much  riches. 
And  in  those  times  there  sbsdl  many  stand  up  against  the  king 
of  the  south :  also  the  robbers  of  thy  people  shall  exalt  them- 
selves to  establish  the  vision ;  but  they  smill  &11.  So  the  king 
of  the  north  shall  come,  and  cast  up  a  mount,  and  take  the 
most  fenced  cities ;  and  the  arms  of  the  south  shall  not  with- 
stand, neither  his  chosen  people,  neither  shall  there  be  anv 
strength  to  withstand.  But  he  that  cometh  against  him  shall 
do  according  to  his  own  will,  and  none  shall  stand  before 
him :  aiid  he  shall  stand  in  the  glorious  land,  which  by  his 
hand  shall  be  consumed."  Dan.  xi.  13 — 16.  And  his  last 
and  greatest  exploits,  directed  against  the  Romans,  whose  re- 
gions in  Europe  are  denominated  the  isles^  are  foretold  in 
ver.  17 — 19,  ot  which  an  illustration  is  presented  to  us  in  the 
events  which  we  proceed  briefly  to  record. 

Antiochus  was  resolved  to  raise  his  empire  to  its  original 
rreatness  and  grandeur  in  the  days  of  its  founder  Seleucus 
Nicator.  That  he  might  direct  all  his  resources  to  the  con- 
quest of  Asia  Minor  and  the  regions  in  Europe,  which  had 
been  wrested  from  the  Syrian  power,  he  procured  peace  with 
Egypt  by  betrothing  his  daughter  to  Ptolemy,  with  the  pro- 
mise, when  their  marriage  was  consummated,  of  all  the  prov- 
incesj  which  he  had  recently  conquered.  He  had  scarcely 
finished  his  preparations  for  the  war,  in  the  prosecution  of 
■  which  he  must  have  calculated  on  the  opposition  of  Rome, 
when  h6  was  deprived  of  the  cooperation  of  Philip,  king  of 
Macedon.  For  though  the  peace  which  he  had  made  widi 
the  Romans  had  .been  Inroken,  yet  he  was  compelled  to 
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•cqniepee  in  anotber  more  hniniliadiig  to  him,  198  b.  c.  The 
conditioDS  were,  That  all  the  Grecian  cities  not  vdantarily 
tabject  to  him,  whether  in  Greece,  Asia,  or  Europe,  should 
be  free,  and  be  ^vemed  by  their  own  laws ;  that  Philip,  be- 
fore the  celebration  of  the  Isthmian  games,  should  evacuate 
those  in  which  he  then  had  garrisons :  that  he  should  restore 
to  the  Romans  all  the  prisoners  and  deserters,  and  deliver 
up  to  them  all  the  ships  that  had  decks,  (five  feluccas  ex- 
cepted,) and  the  galley  having  sixteen  benches  of  rowers ; 
That  he  should  pay  a  thousand  talents ;  one  half  down,  and 
the  other  half  in  ten  years,  fifty  every  year,  by  way  of  tribute 
Among  the  hostages  required  of  him,  was  Demetrius  his  son,, 
who  accordingly  was  sent  to  Rome.  This  treaty  was  accept* 
able  to  all  the  Grecian  States,  except  .^olia,  whose  chief  men 
declared  that  the  Romans  had  bound  the  Greeks  in  chains, 
because  they  had  reserved  the  right  of  placing  strong  garri- 
sons in  Connth,  Colchis,  and  Demetrius,  to  prevent  them  be- 
ing seized  by  Antiochus.  The  complaints  of  the  .^kolians 
occasioned  much  perplexity,  and  induced  many  to  think  that 
the  Romans  woidd  never  evacuate  the  numerous  cities  which 
they  had  taken.  Flaminius  eagerly  embraced  the  opportu- 
nity afforded  him  by  the  solemnization  of  the  Isthmian  games, 
to  tranquillize  all  Greece.  The  immense  multitude,  consisting 
of  all  ranks,  being  assembled  from  every  state,  in  the  stadium, 
he  ordered  a  herald  to  proclaim  that  the  ^  Senate  and  people 
of  Rome,  and  Titus  duintius  the  general,  having  overcome 
Philip  and  the  Macedonians,  ease  and  deliver  from  all  garri- 
sons, and  taxes,  and  imposts,  the  Corinthians,  the  Locrians,  the 
Phocians,  the  Eulxeans,  the  Phthiot  Achsaans,  the  Magnesians. 
the  Thessalians,  and  the  Perhsebians :  declare  them  free,  and 
ordain  that  they  shall  be  governed  by  their  respective  laws 
and  usages."  When  this  proclamation  was  fully  understood, 
the  innumerable  hearers  abanloned  themselves  to  the  highest 
transports  of  joy,  and  broke  iiito  such  loud  and  repeated  ac* 
eiamations,  that  the  sea  resounded  them  to  a  great  distance ; 
and  some  ravens,  which  happened  to  fiy  that  instant  over  the 
assembly,  fell  down  in  the  stadium ;  so  true  it  is,  that  of  all 
the  blessings  of  this  life,  none  are  so  dear  to  mankind  as  lib- 
erty t  The  games  and  sports  were  hurried  over  with  neglect 
and  disregard ;  for  so  freat  was  the  general  joy  upon  this  oc- 
casion, that  it  extinguished  all  other  thoughts  and  regards. 
The  games  being  ended,  all  the  people  ran  in  crowds  to  the 
Roman  ffeneral ;  and  every  one  being  eager  to  see  his  deliv- 
erer, to  suute  him,  to  kiss  his  hand,  and  to  throw  crowns  and  fea« 
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toods  oTflb^rs  tVT«r'  him :  he  wtmid  huve  rtttf  tbi  humsA  of 
b^ing"  pressed  to  death  ^the  cro^d.  hstd  not  the  Wgour  of  hit 
^^eftrs  (for  he  was- not  abote  thiitythreij  yettn'  old,|  aaid  thtf 
loy  which  so  glorious  a  day  gave  hhft,  aastained  ana  enable! 
him  to  tmdergo  the  fittig^e  of  it" 

These  events,  however  adveitie  to  the  Tiews  <^  AntiocfaiM,- 
were  insafficient  to  change  his  ^ns.  Haiingf,  by  a  dexter- 
OQS  policy,  secured  the  peace  of  Syria,  he  had  oraered  hitf 
sons,  Araoas  and  Mithndates  td  condnct  die  army  to  Saidii^ 
and  wait  his  arrival  diere,'for  he  proposed  to  lead  a  larg^ 
fleet  to  die  coasts  of  Asia  Minor.  On  his  taking  .poasessioa' 
oi  the  principal  maritime  cities,  and  laying  up  his  fleet  at 
Bphesns  for  the  winter,  Smyrna,  Lampsacns,  and  o^er  fteti 
dides,  indisposed  to  submit  to  him,  appbed  for  aid  and  prxiteo^ 
tion  to  the  Homans.  Before  ambassadors  from  Rome  reached 
him,  he  had  paoed  the  Hellespont  to  Europe,  and  conqnet^ 
die  Thmcian  Chersonesus,  which  he  proposed  to  constitute 
the  nucleus  of  a  kingdom  to  his  second  son,  Seleueus,  and  to 
make  Lysimachia  its  capital  He  apoligised  for  his  proceed- 
i^?)  ^  asserting  that  he  subjected  to  his  dominion  only  thosef 
countries  of  which  he  was  the  legitimate  heir,  as  the  descend- 
ant of  Seleueus  Nicanor,  who  had  ruled  over  them.  This 
apology  the  ambassadors  of  Rome  reported  to  the  senate,  but 
the  only  decision  passed  was,  that  Flaminius  should  watch  the 
proceedings  of  the  Syrian  king,  whose  power  they  avowed 
must  be  limited  to  Asia. 

Meanwhile  Hannibal,  who  had  lived  retired  in  Carthage 
seyeral  years  Arom  the  dme  of  his  total  defeat,  which  had  ter- 
minated in  the  temporary  restoration  of  peace  between  Rome 
and  that  city,  carried  on  correspondence  with  Antiochus. 
On  discovering  that  this  was  suspected,  and  having  some  rea- 
son to  apprehend  that  his  countr3rmen  would  deb'ver  him  up 
to  the  Romans,  he  fled  to  Ephesus,  and  was  joyfully  receivea 
by  the  Syrian  king,  who,  by  this  event,  was  strongly  con- 
firmed in  his  purpose  to  pursue  the  meiisures  which  he  judged 
bert,  in  defiance  of  Rome. 

OAe  of  the  Roman  ambassadors  to  Andochus  visited  Han- 
nibal at  Ephesus,  with  the  design  of  persuading  him  that  he 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Romans,  and  that  it  was  ribc 
his  interest  to  join  their  enemies.  Thouc^h  he  attained  not 
this,  yet  Hannibal  was  pleased  repeatedfy  to  meet  him ;  a 
ciitumstance  which  induced  Antiochus  to  suspect  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  friendship,  and  from  this  time  he  wa^  much  less 
dkpmA  to  respect  his  vdvice  thtti  that  given  him  by  die 
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flAtttew*  with  ivlioiii  he  WW  sutrcMiied.  Hut  may  be  r^ 
farded  as  one  of  the  principal  oanaefl  ci  Im  final  OTeithrowi 
Hamiibal  alws3fs  imisted  that  ike  Ramans  could  never  be 
successfully  altacked,«xcept  in  Italy.  The  .£teiians  persuaded 
Antiochus  that  he  had  only  to  fiffht  the  Romans  in  Ghreece  to 
secure  a  complete  triuaph,  for  ul  the  Gb^eeks  would  assured- 
ly join  his  standard*  He  followed  their  oouasels,  and  his 
troops  wove  totally  defeated ;  and  the  .£b>iians,  who  wen 
the  only  one  of  his  allies  possessed  of  much  power,  were 
eompelied  to  throw  themselves  on  the  compassion  of  the  Ro* 
OMDS.  This  event  transpired  b.  o.  191^  and  in  the  succeed- 
ing year  Antiochu»  was  iorced  to  coatend  with  Rome  for  hki 
Asiatic  possessions.  The  strength  of  both  parties  was  exerted 
to  the  utmost;  for  the  prize  was  the  empire  of  the  wotM. 

The  Roman  armies,  on  land,  were  led  by  L.  Cornelius 
Scipio,  the  new  consul ;  his  brother,  Scipio  AiUoaous,  the 
eoBq[ueror  of  Hannibal,  served  as  lieatenant  L.  iBmilius 
RegiUus  commanded  the  fleet,  which  was  strengthened  by  a 
large  fleet  from  Rhodes.  The  latter  fiipst  attacked  and  die- 
pened  many  ships  in  which  Hannibal  wsbb  con  veyinof  troops 
Rom  Syria  and  Phenicia  to  Asia.  iEkniUus  obmned  a  eom« 
plete  victory  over  the  principal  fleet  of  Antiochfos,  on  the 
ooast  of  Ionia.  In  consequence  of  these  disasteis,  Antiochua 
vras  disabled  from  arresting  the  progress  c^the  Robbsbi  army 
in  their  march  into  Asia  The  report  that  they  had  passed 
the  Hellaipont  struck  terror  into  his  heart,  and  seemed  to  de« 
prive  him  of  understanding.  He  ordered  his  troops  to  hi 
withdrawn  from  the  very  fortresses,  which  slikid  in  the  way 
of  the  enemy,  lest  they  sboald  take  theai  prismMn ;  and  in 
ji  despair  he  sent  an  embassy  to  propoae  tenna  of  peace ;  and, 

j  on  learning  the  conduct  of  the  Roman  ^neral  on  reaching 

I.  Asia,  he  entertained  hopesof  pacifying  him.    ^  The  Romnna 

:!  haked  some  time  at  Troy,  which  they  considered  as  the  era* 

I  die  of  their  origin,  and  as  their  primitiye  country,  froni  whence 

I  they  set  out  to  settle  in  Italy.    The  conaol  o&red  up  sacri- 

fices to  Minerva,  who  presiaed  over  the  dtsdeL  Both  parties 
were  overjoyed,  and  much  after  the  saans  manner  as  rathers 
and  children,  who  meet  after  a  long  separation.  The  inhab* 
itants  of  this  city,  seeing'  their  posterity  conqaarota  of  the 
West  and  of  Africa,  and  layin|^  claim  to  Asia  as  a  kingdoni 
that  had  been  possessed  hj  their  anceslois,  imagined  they  saw 
Troy  rise  out  of  its  ashes  in  greater  spleiidoar  than  ever.  Ow 
the  other  side,  the  Romsns  were  inmiitely  delighted'  tD*sear 
thenaehres  in  the  ancient  abode  of  their  ilMefalhe%.wfaa  had^ 
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^ven  biith  to  Rome ;  and  to  contemplate  its  temples  and  dei> 
ties,  which  they  had  in  common  with  that  city.''  The  annv 
observed  the  festival  named  AncUioy  in  which  the  sacred  shields 
were  carried  m  solemn  procession  with  s^reat  pomp.  Sciplo 
Airicanus,  who  was  one  of  the  salii  or  priests  of  Mars,  whose 
oliice  was  to  keep  these  shields,  had  not  yet  crossed  the  sea  ; 
for,  being  one  of  the  salii,  he  could  not  leave  the  place  where 
the  festival  was  solemnizing,  so  that  the  army  was  obliged  to 
wait  for  him.  What  a  pity  it  was  that  persons  of  so  much  re* 
ligion  were  no  better  illuminated,  or  directed  their  worship  to 
such  improper  objects  1  This  delay  gave  Antiochus  some 
hopes ;  tor  he  imagined  that  the  Romans,  immediately  upon 
their  arrival  in  Asia,  would  have  attacked  him^on  a  sudden. 
Besides,  the  noble  character  he  had  heard  of  Scipio  Africanus; 
and  his  greatness  of  soul,  his  generosity  and  clemency  to 
those  he  had  conquered,  both  in  Spain  and  Africa,  gave  him 
hopes  that  this  great  man,  now  satiated  with  glory,  would  not 
be  averse  to  an  accommodation,  especially  as  he  had  a  present 
to  make  him  which  could  not  but  be  infinitely  agreeable 
This  was  his  own  son,  a  child,  who  had  been  taken  at  sea,  as 
he  was  going  in  a  boat  from  Chalcis  to  Oreum,  according  to 
Livy.  Scipio  Africanus,  though  grateful  for  the  gift  of  his 
son,  informed  the  ambassadors  of  Antiochus,  that  by  allowing 
the  Romans  to  enter  Asia,  he  had  put  the  yoke  on  his  own 
neck,  and  that  he  ought  now  to  lay  down  his  arms  and 
accept  any  articles  of  peace  proposed  to  him.  This  announce- 
ment left  him  no  alternative  but  to  try  the  strength  of  his  arms, 
and  he  instantly  proceeded  to  meet  the  enemy.  His  army 
consisted  of  seventy  thousand  foot,  twelve  thousand  horse,  and 
fifty-four  elephants.  The  Romans  amounted  only  to  thirty 
thousand  men,  and  sixteen  elephants.  The  batde,  which  was 
fought  near  the  city  of  Magnesia,  was  dreadful,  but  was  soon 
terminated  in  the  entire  overthrow  of  the  army  of  Antiochus, 
and  the  voluntary  submission  of  all  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor 
to  Rome.  Antiochus  retired  to  Sardis,  from  which  he  soon 
fled  to  Phrygia  to  join  his  son  Seleucus.  They  both  returned 
to  Antioch;  and  immediately  sent  ambassadors  to  sue  for 
peaca  The  conditions  prescribed  by  Scipio  Africanus  were, 
<'  that  Antiochus  should  evacuate  all  Asia  on  this  side  Mount 
Taurus:  that  he  should  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  war, 
which  were  computed  at  fifteen  thousand  Eubosan  talents,  and 
the  payments  were  settled  as  follows ;  five  hundred  talents 
down ;  two  thousand  five  hundred,  when  the  senate  should 
have  radfied  the  treaty,  and  the  rest  in  twelve  years,  a  thou- 
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mmi  ftUdts  dfory  year.  That  be  thoidi  pay  EvmenM  the 
fcar  hondred  lamts  he  owed  him,  and  the  residue  of  a  pay- 
^mefet  on  aciEount  of  com  with  which  the  kin^  of  Pergames 
lu9  ^her  had  furnished  the  king  of  Syria ;  and  that  he  ehould 
driiver  twenty  hostages^  to  be  cheaen  by  the  Romans  ;*'  and, 
fiaaily,  that  Haanibal,  and  Thoas,  the  general  of  the  ^oliane, 
who  had  been  the  chief  agent  in  fomenting  the  war,  should 
be  delivered  np  to  them.  These  terms  were  accepted  by  An- 
tiochde,  and  approved  by  tiie  Roman  senate. 

Thus  the  Grecian  empire  vanished,  tnbA  Rome  triumphed. 
The  fourth  beast  exultingly  raised  his  throna  in  the  world ; 
and  the  human  race,  astonished,  beheld  that  it  was  truly 
'^  dreadful  and  terrible,  and  strong  exceedingly ;  and  it  had 

Seat  iron  teeth :  it  devoured  and  brake  in  pieces,  and  stamped 
e  residue  with  the  feet  of  it:  and  it  was  diverse  from  alhthe 
beasts  that  were  before  it ;  and  it  had  ten  horns,"  Dan.  vii.  7. 
The  Romans,  however,  still  continued  the  avowed  protectors 
of  the  freedom  of  all  nations,  especially  of  the  Greeks,  in  Asia 
as  well  as  Europe ;  and  for -a  considerable  time  treated  them 
with  respect.     Indeed,  every  Roman  who  aspired  to  intelli- 

fence,  distinction,  or  superiority  in  literature,  science,  or  the 
ne  arts  of  eloquence,  poetry,  sculpture,  and  painting,. was 
happy  in  having  the  opportunity  oi  sojourning  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  in  the  principal  Grecian  cities.  And  nothing 
contributed  more  than  this  to  advance  the  civilization  of  the 
Roman  people.  Nevertheless,  their  acquisition  of  Asia  ex- 
tin^ished  their  most  dazzling  qualities ;  for  they  exchanged 
their  temperate  habits,  moderation,  patience,  and  fortitude, 
for  Asiatic  wealth,  luxury,  effeminacy,  and  licentious  pleas- 
ures. 

Antiochus,  confounded  by  his  fell,  perbhed  in  the  first  at- 
tempt to  secure  the  friendship  of  the  Romans,  who,  if  pro- 
voked, were  sufficiently  powerful,  and  inclined,  to  strip  him 
of  all  his  dominion.  On  recovering  somewhat  from  the  tre- 
mendous shock  which  he  had  endured,  he  was  perplexed  how 
to  procure  the  sum  which  he  was  pledged  to  remit  to  Rome. 
The  only  scheme  that  appeared  eligible  was  to  make  a  pro- 

fress  through  his  eastern  provinces,  and  levy  the  tribute  due 
im.  He  appointed  his  son  Seleucus  regent  of  the  kingdom 
during  his  absence,  and  declared  him  his  heir  and  successor. 
Arrivmg  at  Elymais,  capital  of  the  northern  division  of  Susi- 
ana,  he  was  informed  that  its  temple  of  Jupiter  Belus  con- 
tained considerable  treasure.  Being  a  votary  of  pleasure,  ra- 
ther than,  of  idolatry,  he  rashly  invaded  the  sacred  edifice,  in 
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the  darkn«0B  of  iii^ht,  and  carried  off  iti  riehes,  and  gifls  of 
devotion  religiously  preaenred  for  many  generationa.  Tlua 
aqt  excited  the  horror  and  rage  of  the  citiseos  j  and,  in  the 
tomuh,  his  life  was  the  forfeit  of  his  preaomption  and  pro- 
fiinity.  He  was  characterised,  till  fifty  years  old,  by  wisdom, 
prudence,  and  bravery,  bjr  which  he  acquired  the  title  of  lAs 
Oreaiy  but,  from  that  period,  pride,  inconsideration,  and  in- 
dulgence of  the  meaner  passions,  produced  self-confidence, 
imprudent  conduct,  and  love  of  ease ;  and  theae  proved  fiital 
lo  nis  power  and  fiune. 
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CHAPTER  IVI. 


REIGN  OF  ANTIOOHUS  EPIPHANEa 


Nothing  important  is  recorded  of  the  short  reign  of  Selea* 
cus  Philopater,  the  son  and  successor  of  Antiochus  the  Qreat, 
except  his  unjust  and  presumptuous  spoiling  of  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem.  And  to  this  he  was  excited  by  his  circumstances 
rather  than  by  any  alienation  from  the  Jews.  They  had  en- 
joyed a  considerable  period  of  peace  and  prosperity  under  the 
government  of  his  father,  and  appear  to  have  been  fevoured 
by  pious  and  faithful  hign-priests.  That  this  was  the  charac- 
ter of  Simon  II.  who  succeeded  the  covetous  Onias  II.  b.  c 
249,  is  probable  from  the  silence  of  history  concerning  his 
pontificate ;  for  the  Jewish  historians  usually  thus  treat  the 
lives  of  their  leaders  who  kept  the  even  tenor  of  their  way, 
especially  when  no  remarkable  event  happened  to  them  dur- 
ing their  administration.  His  son  Onias  III,  who  was  o^ 
dained  high-priest,  b.  c.  199,  was  greatly  beloved  by  all  the 
true  worshippers  of  God.  But  he  was  hated  by  the  wicked^ 
and  from  the  wrath  and  honour  connected  with  'his  office^ 
they  envied  him,  and  sought  his  destruction.  Among  these 
was,  unhappily,  Simon,  a  Benjaminite,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed governor  of  the  temple.  When  this  man  failed  to  se- 
duce Onias  from  his  duty,  he  resolved  to  act  the  traitor  of  hit 
nation,  and  charge  Onias  with  the  crime.  He  knew  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  which  the  king  of  Syria  felt  to  raise  the  fine 
or  tribute  imposed  on  his  kingdom  by  the  Romans.  Indeed 
this  was  the  principal  object  of  Seleucus  Philopater  s  life,  for 
the  loss  of  his  dominions,  he  was  certain,  would  speedily  fol- 
low the  neglect  to  send  them  annually  one  thousand  talenta 
Thus  this  prince  completely  vindicatea  the  character  given  of 
him  in  the  Divine  prediction :  '^  Then  shall  stand  up  in  his 
estate  a  raiser  of  taxes  in  the  glory  of  the  kingdom:  but  within 
few  d^ys  he  shall  be  destroy^,  neither  in  anger  nor  in  battle." 
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Dan.  xi.  20.    The  contemporaries  of  Seleacus  migbt  jmdy 
have  denominated  him  ^  the  collector  of  taxes." 

To  him  Simon  introduced  himself,  assured  of  procuring 
his  favour,  by  intimating  to  him  that  the  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
of  which  he  was  governor,  contained  immense  treasure,  of 
which  the  king  might  easily  obtain  possession.  To  this 
monarch  no  informalion  could  be  mote  acceptable,  and  he 
Quickly  availed  himself  of  it  This  part  of  his  conduct,  so 
aeeply  interesting  to  the  Jews,  is  plainly  detailed,  with  all 
the  accompanying  circarastanceey  in  the  Second  Book  of 
Maccabees. 

^  Now  when  the  holy  city  was  ]nhabite<l  with  all  peace, 
aod  the  laws  were  kept  very  well,  because  of  the  godliness 
of  Onias  the  high-priest,  and  his  hatred  of  wickedness,  it  came 
to  pass  that  even  the  kings  themselves  did  honour  the  place, 
and  magnify  the  temple  with  their  best  gifts ;  insomuch  that 
Seleucus,  kmg  of  Asia,  of  his  own  revenues,  bare  all  the  costs 
belonging  to  the  service  of  the  sacrifices.     But  one  Simon,  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  who  was  made  governor  of  the  temple, 
fell  out  with  the  high-priest  about  disorder  in  the  city.     And 
when  he  could  not  overcome  Onias,  he  gat  him  to  ApoUonius 
the  son  of  Thraseas,  who  then  was  governpr  of  Coclo-Syria 
and  Phenice,  and  told  him  that  the  treasury  in  Jerusalem  was 
full  of  infinite  sums  of  money,  so  that  the  multitude  of  their 
riches,  which  did  not  pertain  to  the  account  of  the  sacrifices, 
was  innumerable,  and  that  it  was  possible  to  bring  all  into  the 
king's  hand.     Now,  when  ApoUonius  came  to  the  king,  and 
had  showed  him  of  the  money  whereof  he  was  told,  the  king 
chose  out  Heliodorus  his  treasurer,  and  sent  him  with  a  com- 
mandment to  bring  him  the  foresaid  money.    So  forthwith 
Heliodorus  took  his  journey,  under  a  colour  of  visiting  the 
cities  of  Ccelo-Syria  and  Phenice,  but  indeed  to  fulfil  the  king^s 
purpose.     And  when  he  was  come  to  Jerusalem,  and  had 
been  courteously  received  of  the  high-priest  of  the  city,  he 
told  him  what  intelligence  was  given  of  the  money,  and  de- 
clared wherefore  he  came,  and  asked  if  these  things  were  so 
indeed.     Then  the  high-priest  told  him  that  there  was  such 
money  laid  up  for  the  relief  of  widows  and  fatherless  children, 
and  that  some  of  it  belonged  to  Hircanus,  son  of  Tobias,  a 
man  of  great  dignity,  and  not  as  that  wicked  Simon  had  mis- 
jtnformea ;  the  sum  whereof  in  all  was  four  hundred  talents 
of  silver,  and  two  hundred  of  gold  ;  and  that  it  was  altogether 
inpossibie  that  such  wrongs  should  be  done  unto  them,  thai 
had  committed  it  to  tbe  holiness  of  the  pkce,  and  to  the  tna- 
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jesty  and  inviohble  sanctity  of  the  temple^  honoured  oTer  all 
the  world.  Bat  Heliodorud,  becanse  of  the  king's  command- 
ment given  him,  said,  that  in  any  wise  it  must  be  brought 
into  the  king's  treasury.  So  at  the  day  which  he  appointed 
he  entered  in  to  order  this  matter :  wherefore  there  was  no 
small  agony  throughout  the  whole  city.  But  the  priests,  pros- 
trating themselves  before  the  altar  in  their  priestr  vestments, 
called  uQto  heaven  upon  him  that  made  a  law  concerning 
things  given  to  be  kept,  that  they  should  safely  be  preserved 
for  such  as  had  committed  them  to  be  kept.  Then  whoso 
had  looked  the  high-priest  in  the  face,  it  would  have  wounded 
his  heart :  for  his  countenance,  and  the  changing  of  his  colour, 
declared  the  inward  agony  of  his  mind ;  for  the  man  was  so 
compassed  with  fear  and  horror  of  the  body,  that  it  was  mani- 
fest to  them  that  looked  upon  him  what  sorrow  he  had  now 
in  his  heart  Others  ran  flocking  out  of  their  houses  to  the 
general  supplication,  because  the  place  was  like  to  come  into 
contempt  And  the  women,  girt  with  sackcloth  under  their 
breasts,  abounded  in  the  streets ;  aqd  the  virgins  that  were 
kept  in  ran,  some  to  the  gates,  and  some  to  the  wails,  and 
others  looked  out  of  the  winaows.  And  all,  holding  their 
hands .  toward  heaven,  made  supplication.  Then  it  would 
have  pitied  a  man  to  see  the  falling  down  of  the  multitude  of 
•  all  sorts,  and  the  fear  of  the  high-priest,  being  in  such  an 
agony.  They  then  called  upon  the  Almighty  Lord  to  keep 
the  things  committed  of  trust  safe  and  sure  for  those  that  haa 
committed  them.  Nevertheless  Heliodorus  executed  that 
which  was  decreed.  Now,  as  he  was  there  present  himself 
with  his  ffuard  about  the  treasury,  the  Lord  of  spirits,  and  the 
Prince  of  all  power,  caused  a  great  apparitiod,  so  that  all  that 
presumed  to  come  in  with  him  were  astonished  at  the  power 
ci  Qod,  and  fainted,  and  were  sore  afraid.  For  there  appeared 
onto  them  an  horse  with  a  terrible  rider  upon  him,  and  adorned 
with  a  very  fair  covering,  and  he  ran  fiercely,  and  smote 
at  Heliodorus  with  his  forefeet,  and  it  seemed  that  he  that  sat 

rthe  horse  had  complete  harness  of  gold.  Moreover,  two 
young  men  appeared  before  him,  notable  in  streneth, 
excellent  in  beauty,  and  comely  in  apjiarel.  who  stood  by  nim 
on  either  side,  ana  scourged  him  continually,  and  gave  him« 
many  sore  stripes.  And  Heliodorus  fell  suddenly  unto  the 
ground,  and  was  compassed  with  great  darkness :  but  they 
Uiat  were  with  him  took  him  up,  and  put  him  into  a  litter. 
Thus,  him  that  lately  came  witn  a  great  train,  and  with  all  his 
guard,  into  the  said  treosury,  they  carried  out,  being  nnabb 
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to  help  himflelf  with  his  weapons:  and  manifestly  they  ad- 
knowfedged  the  power  of  God :  for  he  .by  the  hand  of  God 
was  cast  down,  and  lay  weechless  without  all  hope  of  life. 
But  they  praised  the  Lora,  that  had  miraculously  honoured 
his  own  place:  for  the  temple,  which  a  little  afore  was  full  of 
fear  and  trouble,  when  the  Almighty  Lord  appeared,  was  fil- 
led with  joy  and  gladness.  •  Then  straightway  certain  of  Helio- 
dorus'  friends  prayed  Onias,  that  he  would  call  upon  the  Most 
High  to  grant  him  his  life  who  lay  ready  to  give  up  the  ghost 
So  the  high-priest,  suspecting  lest  tne  king  should  misconceive 
that  some  treachery  had  been  done  to  Hehodorus  by  the  Jews, 
offered  a  sacrifice  lor  the  health  of  the  men.  Now,  as  the 
high-priest  was  making  an  atonement,  the  same  young  men, 
in  the  same  clothing,  appeared,  and  stood  beside  PeliodoruS| 
saying,  Give  Onias  the  high-priest  great  thanks,  insomuch  as 
for  his  sake  the  Lord  hath  granted  thee  life :  and  seeing  that 
thou  hast  been  scourged  from  heaven,  declare  unto  all  men 
the  mighty  power  of  God.  And  when  they  had  spoken  these 
words,  they  appeared  no  more.  So  Heliodorus,  after  he  had 
offered  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord,  and  made  great  vows  unto  him 
that  had  saved  his  life,  and  saluted  Onias,  returned  with  his 
host  to  the  king.  Then  testified  he  to  all  m^n  the  works  of 
the  ffreat  God,  which  he  had  seen  with  his  eyes.  And  when 
the  king  asked  Heliodorus,  who  might  be  a  fit  man  to  be  set 
yet  once  again  to  Jerusalem,  he  said,  if  thou  hast  way  enemy 
or  traitor,  send  him  thither,  and  thou  shalt  receive  him  well 
scourged,  if  he  escape  with  his  life :  for  in  that  place,  no  doubt, 
there  is  an  especial  power  of  God.  For  he  that  dwelleth  in 
heaven  hath  his  eye  on  that  place,  and  defendeth  it ;  and  he 
beateth  and  dest^oyeth  them  that  come  to  hurt  it  And  the 
things  concerning  Heliodorus,  and  the  keeping  of  the  trea- 
sury, fell  out  on  this  sort.  This  Simon  now,  of  whom  we 
spake  afore,  having  been  a  bewrayer  of  the  money,  and  of 
his  country,  slandered  Onias,  as  if  he  had  terrified  Heliodorus, 
and  been  the  worker  of  these  evils.  Thus  was  he  bold  to 
call  him  a  traitor  that  had  deserved  well  of  the  city,  and  ten- 
dered his  own  nation,  and  was  so  zealous  of  the  laws.  But 
when  their  hatred  went  so  far,  that  by  one  of  Simon^s  &ction,  * 
murders  were  committed,  Onias,  seeing  the  danger  of  this  con- 
'tention,  and  that  ApoUonius,  as  being  the  governor  of  Celo- 
Syria  and  Phetiice,  did  rage,  and  increase  Simon's  malice,  he 
went  to  the  king,  not  to  be  an  accuser  of  his  countrymen,  but 
seeking  the  good  of  all,  both  public  and  private :  for  he  saw 
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that  it  WM  imposBible  that  tha  state  should  oontiaiie  qniet, 

and  Simon  leave  his  folly,  unless  the  king  did  look  thereunto." 

This  section  indicates,  that  whatever  was  the  general  reli- 

S'ous  and  moral  character  of  the  Jewish  nation,  at  this  time, 
e  number  of  unbelieving  and  pro&ne  persons  was  not  small. 
And  the  next  section  discloses  stiU  more  clearly  this  melan- 
choly truth ;  for  from  it  we  learn  that  the  highest  ecclesiastic 
cal  office  was  bought  and  soM,  and  the  contentions  of  tho9«^ 
who  aspired  to  it  were  fierce  and  sanguinary,  and  occasionerl 
civil  anarchy.  If  we,  therefore,  beUeve  that  the  Jews  re- 
mained under  this  peculiar  constitution,  very  properly  callKl 
a  Theocracy,  this  was  a  season  in  which,  accorain^  to  the 
usual  providences  of  Jehovah  with  their  fathers,  the  righteous 
miffht  expect  supernatural  interposition  to  sustain  their  faith, 
^       I  and  hope,  and  love ;  and  dread  the  infliction  of  signal  punish- 

ment on  the  ungodly,  and  great  calamity  in  the  whole  nation. 
And  such  were  the  most  prominent  features  of  this  age  of  the 
Jews.  The  trials  and  miracles  may  be  related  by  what  are 
called  the  ^  Apocryphal  writers,''  in  hyperbolical,  or  in  other 
respects,  exceptionable  language ;  but  that  they  actually  hap- 
pened, no  candid  man  can  question,  unless  ne  is  sceptical 
respecting  all  facts  recorded  by  profane  historians.  For 
those  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  the 
events  which  relate  to  the  Jews,  describe  also  not  a  few  in  re- 
lation to  other  nations ;  and  their  account  of  them  is  fully 
confirmed  by  other  writers,  whose  testimony  is  universally 
believed.  That  these  writers  should  be  silent  on  many  of  the 
subjects  which  concerned  the  Jews  is  not  surprising,  because 
they  regarded  with  indifference  the  interests  of  that  peculiav 
race.  • 

Seleucus  very  soon  became  the  victim  of  that  minister's 
ambition,  whom  he  had  employed  to  execute  his  most  unjust 
and  oppressive  designs  against  the  Jews.  His  brother,  Anti- 
ochus,  was  a  hostage  in  Rome.  Being  most  desirous  to  see 
him,  he  sent  his  son  Demetrius  to  occupy  his  place.  Durine 
the  absence  of  the  heirs  to  the  throne,  Heliodorus  poisoned 
the  king,  and  seized  the  sceptre  of  Syria.  Thus,  in  the  elev- 
enth year  of  his  reign,  called  by  Daniel  ^  few  days,"  as  it 
was  comparatively  a  short  reign,  Seleucus  died,  ^  neither  in 
anger  nor  in  battle,"  but  by  the  basest  treachery  of  his  confix 
dential  minister.  His  son,  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  by  the  aid 
of  Eumenes,  king  of  Per^mus,  expelled  Heliodorus,  and  as- 
cended to  the  throne  of  bis  ancestors.  He  was  not  the  legiti- 
mate heir  while  Demetrius,  his  brother's  son,  was  aliva    ^t 
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be  succeeded  io  eappkaCmg  him  hy  has  iDftwAoeKyver  Eth 
menes,  most  probablr  by  flattery  and  deceit,  as  predicted  by 
Daniel,  xi.  21.  Perhaps  he  equalled  his  grand&ther,  Antio- 
chus  the  Great,  in  talent ;  bat  he  was  utterly  destitute  of  his 
excellencies ;  and  indeed  he  owed  the  apparent  splendofor  of 
his  reign  much  more  to  the  habitual  practice  of  deceit  and 
feUehood  than  to  wisdom  or  bravery.  He  assumed  the  ap- 
^Uation  Eptphanes^  the  Illustrious;  but  no  prince  more 
justly  merited  the  epithet  ^^wile"  by  which  he  is  characterised 
m  the  Sacred  Oracles.  And  no  prince  has  ever  discovered 
u^ore  destitution  of  morel  principle,  honourable  feeling-,  and 
propriety  of  conduct  Habituated  in  his  youth  to  the  customs 
of  the  Romans,  he  seems  to  have  derivea  his  happiness  from  I  ;J^ 

imitaxing  the  lower  arts  of  a  demagogue,  and  the  contemptible 
manners  of  a  buffoon :  the  very  dregs  of  society,  with  whom  .    ^ 

he  sometimes  mixed,  aespised  him.     Perhaps  nothing  is  more  I  t'l 

surprising  in  his  life,  than  that  he  should  have  been  permitied 
to  disgrace|the  Syrian  throne  eleven  yearn.  He  commeneed 
his  reign  about  b.  c.  175 ;  and  exhausted  all  his  resources, 
chiefly  with  the  view  of  conquering  Bgypt,  and  extirpating 
the  Jewish  people ;  in  both  of  which  objects  he  signally  failed. 
The  times  were  singularly  favourable  to  his  schemes  in  rela- 
tion to  Egypt  The  Romans,  who  had  assumed  the  office  df 
guardians  oif  that  'kingdom  during  the  minority  of  its  prince, 
Ptolemy  Philometer,  were  fully  encaged  at  home  in  oppos- 
ing the  machinations  of  some  of  the  ablest  citizens,  who  seemed 
resolved  to  revolutionise  the  republic,  and  to  establish  the  low* 
eat  form  of  democracy ;  and  all  the  forces  which  the  nation 
oould  command  were  required  to  maintain  and  extend  their 
power  over  Greece  and  Macedon.  With  their  approbation, 
the  regency  of  Egypt  had  been  entrusted  to  Cleopatra,  the 
mother  of  the  voung  king.  She  was  the  sister  of  Antiochns 
Epiphanes,  ana  had  sufficient  influence  over  him  end  her  own 
court  to  preserve,  during  her  life,  an  apparent  harmony  b^ 
tween  the  two  kingdoms.  At  her  death,  b.  c  178,  Lanacns, 
a  distinguished  noble,  was  chosen  regent,  and  Euhsus,  a 
eunuch,  was  charged  with  the  education  of  the  kinr.  These 
stimulated  the  court  to  send  an  Embaar^  to  Antiochus,  to  de- 
mand the  restoreti(m  of  Ccelo-Syria,  Judea,  Phenieia,  whiok 
legitimately  belonged  to  the  dynasty  of  Ptolemy ;  and  whick| 
though  conquered  by  Antiochus  the  Great,  yet  had  been  r^ 
signed  by  him  as  the  dowry  of  Cleopatra,  the  wife  of  Ptdemy 
Epiphanes. 

These  claims  be  disregarded ;  and  having  leaned  that  dm 
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flDort  o(  "Egyp,  vms  poreparing  aa  ^'™]f  ^  ^iforce  thom,  k* 
detenained  to  invade  tkat  kingdom.  Tfaat  he  might  .secure 
the  peaoe  of  his  dominions,  in  his  abeence,  he  visited  these 
Dfovinces,  whose  inhabitants  were  iavoaring  or  saspected  Co 
se  fitvourahle  to  the  views  of  Egypt  This  feeling  chiefly 
prevailed  in  Jodea ;  and  it  was  probably  to  prevent  the  revoN 
of  tl^  Jews  that  he  had  deposed  the  &ithfal  high^priest  Onias^ 
and  accepted  from  Jason  his  brother  a  large  sam  for  liberty 
to  take  his  place ;  for  he  was  an  apostate  from  the  true  reli- 
ffjon,  and  willing  to  adopt  any  measures  calcalated  to  advance 
his  temporal  interest.  The  king's  confidence  in  him  was  con- 
firmed oy  the  maffnificent  reception  which  he  met  with  when 
lie  entered  Jerusalem,  for  the  multitude  negledbed  no  meam 
wiiich  they  could  conlmand  to  express  their  loyalty,  and 
grateful  sense  of  the  honour  conferred  on  them  by  his  conde> 
flcension  to  visit  their  city.  He  was  not  less  diligent  to  pro* 
pitiate  the  fiivour  of  the  Romans  than  his  own  subjects.  To 
them  he  sent  an  embassy  with  the  usual  tribute,  and  a  present 
to  the  people  of  several  golden  vases,  as  a  token  of  the  strong 
feeling  of  ^titude,  which  he  felt  for  the  many  favours  con^ 
fe0'ed  on  hun  by  the  senate  and  the  citizens  while  he  sojourned 
at  Roma  By  thus  assuming  the  character  of  a  prince  who 
solicitously  desired  the  welrare  of  his  subjects,  and  highly 
valued  the  friendship  of  his  allies,  he  persuaded  himself  that 
he  might,  without  apprehension  of  Internal  commotions,  eze- 
eute  his  scheme  of  conquest  And,  indeed,  for  some  time,  hit 
proceedings  were  successful.  The  Egyptian  army  met  him 
on  the  frontiers  of  their  country,  but  were^  defeated.  But  he 
made  no  other  use  of  his  victory  at  this  time  than  to  place  his 
froutiers  on  the  south  in  such  a  state  of  defence  as  would 
check  the  utmost  efibrts  of  Egypt  to  recover  the  provinces,  to 
which  they  laid  claim. 

The  following  year  he  invaded  that  kingdom  by  sea  and 
hmd,  and  completely  overthrew  the  forces  which  opposed 
him.  The  dissimulation  which  uniformly  marked  his  con* 
duct  was  on  this  occasion  remarkably  displayed.  He  had  it 
in  his  power  to  have  killed  or  taken  captive  every  individual 
of  the  army ;  but  the  more  effectually  to  ruin  his  nephew,  the 
young  king,  instead  of  making  use  of  the  advantage  he  had 
gaiiiM,  he  himself  rode  up  and  down  on  ail  sides,  and 
obliged  his  soldiers  to  discontinue  the  slaughter.  This  clem- 
ency gained  him  the  hearts  of  the  E^ptians ;  and  when  he 
advanced  into  the  country,  all  the  infaAOitants  came  in  crowds 
to  pay  their  rabmission  to  him ;  so  that  he  soon  took  Meift* 
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phis  aod  all  the  rest  of  Egypt,  except  Alenodriay  which 
■lone  held  oat  affunst  him.  Philometer  was  either  takeo,  or 
else  sarrendered  himself  to  Antiochus,  who  set  him  at  fall 
liberty.  After  this,  they  had  but  one  table ;  lired,  seemingly, 
in  great  friendship ;  and,  for  some  time,  Antiochus  afieetod 
to  be  eitremely  can^ful  of  the  interest  of  the  yoan^  kin^his 
nephew,  and  to  regulate  his  afiairs  as  his  guardian.  Bat, 
when  he  had  once  possessed  himself  of  the  country,  under 
that  pretext,  he  seized  whatever  he  thouffht  fit,  plundered  all 
places,  and  enriched  himself,  as  well  as  his  soldiers,  with  the 
spoils  of  the  Egyptians. 

The  Alexandrians  no  sooner  learned  that  Philometer  had 
consented  that  Antiochus  should  govern  Egypt  as  he  pleased, 
than  they  declared  the  throne  vacant,  and  proclaimed  the 
younger  brother  king,  under  the  title  of  Plolemy  Emerge- 
tee  II.,  whom  history  usually  calls  Ptolemy  Physcon,  or 
tanbeliied,  for  he  became  a  glutton  and  exceedingly  cor- 
pulent. This  transaction  Antiochus  deemed  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify  his  third  invasion  of  Egypt,  '^  under  the  specious  pre- 
tence of  restoring  the  dethronea  monarch ;  but,  in  reality,  to 
make  himself  absolute  master  of  the  kingdom."  His  fleet 
obtained  a  victory  over  that  of  the  Alexandrian,  near  Pelu- 
sium;  and  he  led  his  army  unopposed  to  Alescandria,  in 
order  to  beseige  it  The  ministers  <^  the  recently  elected 
king,  feeling  their  inability  to  preserve  the  city,  proposed 
terms  of  peace,  but  these  Antiochus  rejected,  till.ambassadon 
from  Rome  arrived ;  and  even  their  interference  would  have 
been  fruitless,  had  he  not  found  the  capture  of  the  city  a. 
more  difficult  task  than  he  had  imaginea.  But  though  he 
liberated  Philometer,  and  resigned  to  him  his  kingdom,  he 
retained  Pelusium,  its  key  on  the  north,  by  which  means  he 
could  instantly  enter  Egypt,  when  circumstances  were  more 
auspicioua 

The  character  of  Philometer  appeared  transformed  on  his 
restoration  to  his  throne.  Adversity  had  awakened  his  dor- 
mant capacities.  Euleus,  the  eunuch  entrusted  with  his 
education,  had,  in  order  that  he  miffht  retain  the  supreme 
power  of  the  nation,  studiously  kept  him  in  profound  igno- 
rance of  every  subject  of  importance,  and  he  had  cherisned 
in  him  his  natural  indolence  and  acquired  taste  of  luxury 
and  pleasure,  that  he  might  remain  totally  disqualified  for 
business.  In  the  prospect  of  the  battle,  on  which  the  destiny 
of  his  kingdom  seemed  suspended,  he  carefully  shunned 
everv'  place  of  danger;  and  afterwards  submitted   in  the 


moft  abjtet  nanner,  to  the  will  of  the  victor.  When,  how- 
ever, he  was  restored  to  liberty,  he  speedily  displayed  the 
wisdom  and  energy,  which  are  the  ornaiDents  of  royalty. 
He  clearly  perceived  the  ambitious  design  of  Antiochus,  in- 
dicated by  his  keeping  possession  of  Pelusium;  and  he  re- 
solved to  frustrate  them.  In  order  to  this,  by  the  mediation 
of  his  sister,  he  prevailed  on  his  brother  to  agree  to  rule  the 
kingdom  conjointly ;  and  to  apply  to  the  Greeks  and  Bomans 
for  assistance  to  defend  Egypt  against  the  power  of  Syria. 
In  the  meantime,  Antiochus,  the  instant  that  he  heard  of  the 
reconciliation  of  the  brothers  determined  to  employ  his  whole 
force  against  them.  The  consummate  hypocrite  discovered 
that  his  varied  and  numerous  arts  of  deception  had  failed  to 
conceal  his  ambition — the  guise  of  affection  for  his  eldest 
nephew,  and  extreme  concern  for  the  happiness  of  Egypt, 
was  visible  to  all — ^he  therefore  cast  it  aside  as  a  useless  robe, 
and  proclaimed  himself  the  implacable  enemy  of  the  young 
princes  and  their  subjects.  He  ordered  his  fleet  to  proceed 
to  Cyprus,  to  protect  that  fine  island,  which  he  had  wrested 
from  Egypt ;  and  led  a  mighty  army  into  the  centre  of  that 
kingdom.  He  subjugated  all  the  regions  on  the  line  of  his 
march  to  Memphis,  and  in  that  city  he  received  the  submission 
of  almost  all  other  parts  of  Egypt ;  and  he  had  only  to  obtain 
possession  of  Alexandria  to  b^ome  absolute  master  of  the 
whole  country.  He  hasted  to  besiege  that  great  city ;  but 
when  his  army  had  reached  within  a  mile  of  it,  his  progress 
was  arrested  by  ambassadors  from  Rome.  Probably  he 
would  have  been  slightly  moved  by  their  presence,  had  he 
not  been  just  informed  of  the  triumph  of  the  Romans  in 
Macedon.  This  news  utterly  prostrated  all  his  hopes;  for 
he  was  fully  convinced  that  henceforth  no  power  remained 
to  prevent  the  Romans  from  the  attainment  of  the  summit  of 
their  wishes — the  unlimited  sovereignty  of  the  Grecian  em- 
pire. That  he  might,  if  possible,  avert  their  vengeance,  he 
Quickly  followed  the  impulse  of  his  nature,  and  assumed  the 
form  of  the  serpent  One  of  the  ambassadors,  Popilius,  was 
an  old  friend.  Apparently  transported  with  joy  at  his  pres- 
ence, he  opened  his  arms  to  embrace  him.  The  proud 
Roman  drew  hack,  and  inquired,  ^<  whether  he  approached 
as  an  enemy  or  a  friend  of  Rome.  He  then  gave  him  the 
decree  of  the  senate ;  bade  him  read  it  over,  and  return  him 
an  immediate  answer.  Antiochus,  aAer  perusing  it,  said  that 
he  would  examine  the  contents  of  it  with  his  friends,  and 
give  his  ans^wer  in  a  short  tima    Popilius,  enraged  at  the 
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lAkg  f&t  itlkiDg  of  delays,  drew,  with  the  wm4.  be  heU  fai 
hie  hand,  a  circle  round  Antioehm,  and  then  raising  his 
▼oice, '  Answer,'  says  he,  ^  the  senate  before  /ou  stir  out  of 
thit  circle.'  The  king  quite  confounded  at  so  haughty  an 
order,  after  I  momenf  s  reflection,  replied,  that  he  would  act 
according  to  the  desire  of  die  senate.  Fopilias  then  receifed 
his  ciniaes ;  and  behaved  after  in  all  respects  as  an  old  friend. 
How  effectual  was  this  blunt  loftiness  of  sentiment  and  ex- 
pression 1  The  Roman,  with  a  few  words  strikes  terror  into 
the  king  of  Syria,  and  sayes  the  king  of  Egynt"  The  base- 
ness of  mind  and  dissimulation  of  manner  wnich  character- 
tted  Antiochus  Epiphanes  were  still  more  conspicuous  in  the 
message  which  he  commissioned  his  ambassadors  to  Rome  to 
announce  to  the  Senate ;  '^that  the  peace  which  the  senate 
had  been  pleased  to  grant  their  sovereign  appeared  to  him 
more  glorious  than  the  most  splendid  conquests ;  and  that 
he  had  obeyed  the  commands  of  the  Roman  ambassadors 
as  stricdy  as  if  they  had  been  sent  from  the  gods."  The 
senate  replied,  ^  That  Antiochus  acted  wisdy  in  paying  obe- 
dience to  the  ambassadors ;  and  that  the  senate  and  people  of 
Rome  were  fltated  with  him  for  it."  At  the  stipulatea  time 
Antiochus  withdrew  with  his  forces  from  Egypt 
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TH£  BBI6N  W  ANTIOCHUS  EPIFHANES,  CONTINUED. 


ToK  hungry  and  enraged  lion,  which  miffhty  hunters  have 
drifen  from  his  prey,  pounces  on  the  first  feeble  animal  that 
meets  him  in  his  flignt  Thus  Antiochus,  exasperated  to  find 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  splendid  crowns  of  the  world  sud- 
denly torn  from  him,  on  arriving  in  Judea,  sought  to  saiiate 
his  thirst  for  blood  by  devouring  the  Jewish  people.  Thai 
these  were  under  the  special  care  of  Jehovah,  as  their  supreme 
.  King,  had  been  often  and  plainly  proclaimed  by  Moses  and 
the  prophets,  and  had  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  by  his 
miraculous  interpositions  on  their  behalf  The  avowed  ob- 
ject, however,  oi  the  Divine  care  of  Israel,  it  must  not  be  for-' 
ffotten,  was  not  only  their  safety,  but  also  their  discipline,  to 
form  them  suitable  instruments  through  whom  the  supremacy 
and  infinite  perfections  of  Deity  might  be  manifested  to  all  na- 
tions. Accordiogly,  they  were  seen,  in  every  age,  signally 
blessed  with  rest,  prosperity,  and  honour,  when,  as  a  commu- 
nity, they  were  faithful  and  obedient  to  their  Divine  Sove- 
reign ;  iuul  not  less  wonderfully  punished  with  anarchy,  de- 
gnulatioD,  and  disgrace,  when  they  contemned  his  authority, 
renounced  his  government,  and  neglected  his  institutes.  Je- 
hovah governed  them  according  to  justice.  This  principle 
of  his  administration  was  strikingly  illustrated  and  established 
in  the  history  of  the  Jews  during  the  age  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes.  To  the  Grecian  princes  in  Syria,  and  still  more  to 
those  in  Egypt,  they  were  indebted  for  many  and  great 
favours ;  and  how  sensible  they  were  of  them  they  proved  by 
untainted  loyalty,  humble  submission,  and  meek  and  patient 
endurance  of  many  unprovoked  evils,  inflicted  on  them  by 
jsome  of  the  governors  of  the  adjacent  provinces.  The  intel- 
ligence, fideEty,  bravery,  and  temperance  of  those  Jews  who 
ieryal  ip  thi»  armies  of  those  conquerors,  raised  their  nation 
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high  in  the  esdmation  of  the  Greeks,  especially,  it  woald 
seem,  of  the  Lacedemonians,  who,  notwitnstandmg  of  their 
exceasive  national  pride,  were,  if  we  credit  Josephus,  ex- 
tremely desirous  o!  claiming  Inndred  with  them.  For  the 
historian  presents  us  with  a  copy  of  an  epistle  addressed  by 
Areus,  king  of  Macedon,  to  one  of  the  high-priests,  named 
Onias :  it  runs  thus :  ''  We  have  met  with  a  certain  writing, 
where oy  we  have  discovered  that  both  the  Jews  and  the  La- 
cedemonians are  of  one  stock,  and  are  derived  from  the  kin- 
dred of  Abraham.  It  is  but  just,  therefore,  that  you,  who  are 
our  brethren,  should  send  to  us  about  any  of  your  concerns 
as  you  please.  We  will  also  do  the  same  thing,  and  esteem 
your  concerns  as  our  own  ;  and  will  look  upon  our  concerns 
as  in  commoD  with  yours.  Demoteles,  who  brings  you  this 
letter,  will  bring  your  answer  back  to  us.  The  letter  is  four- 
square ;  and  the  seal  is  an  eagle,  with  a  dragon  in  his  claws." 
Though  the  friendly  intercourse,  lon^  cherished  between 
the  Jews  and  the  Greeks,  was  doubtless  m  many  respects  ad- 
vantageous to  both,  its  results  were  ultimately  most  disastrous 
to  the  former.  Perversion  of  heart,  in  relation  to  God  and 
his  most  holy,  just,  and  good  law,  prevailed  among  them,  in 
every  successive  generation ;  and  a  greater  or  lesser  number 
were  always  easily  seduced  from  truth  Justice  and  purity,  by 
the  aliens  with  whom  they  associated.  This  apostacy  assumed 
the  form  of  idolatry,  which  fearful  placue  was  the  chief 
a^^ent  employed  by  Satan  to  destroy  the  human  race.  The 
vitality  of  this  loathsome  body  had,  as  we  have  seen,  lost  its 
vigour,  and  was  gradually,  although  slowly  wasting  away, 
from  about  the  time  of  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  from  Baby- 
lon, and  the  appearance  of  a  common-sense  philosophy  m 
Greece.  But  Satan,  fertile  in  devices  to  work  wickedness, ' 
soon  called  into  life  an  agency  scarcely  less  powerful,  by  itft 
subtlety,  and  sophistry,  and  fascination,  to  pervert  the  mind 
and  deprave  the  heart,  although  destitute  of  the  dazzling  and 
confounding  influence  of  idolatry.  This  agency  consisted 
principally  in  the  speculative  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  which 
amused  the  reflective  part  of  the  community,  and  the  vast  ap- 
paratus which  rulers  had  constructed  to  supply  pleasure  to 
the  volatile,  inconsiderate,  and  sensual  multitude  of  the  young 
and  old,  the  rich  and  poor,  the  proud  citizen  and  abject  slave. 
These  powers  captivated  not  a  few  of  the  Jews.  Pride  of  in- 
tellect induced  a  few  to  admire  and  cultivate  the  wisdom  of  the 
Greeks.  These  fell  victims  to  infidelity.  The  shows  and 
games  of  Greece  pleased  a  more  numerous  class;  somI  bcAh 
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iMtttad  with  Bcorn  die  sacred  laws,  and  snnple  and  innocent 
habitSy  manners,  and  customs  of  their  own  people.  The  ar- 
dent wish  of  their  heart  was,  '^  no  God."  The  fear  of  Uieir 
Cithers  was  not  before  their  eyes.  By  the  vain  reasoning  of 
the  wise,  and  the  levity  and  madness  of  the  foolish,  morafdis- 
ease  and  death  were  widely  spread  among  the  community. 
Had  not  this  been  the  melancholy  state  of  the  Jews  in  the 
leign  of  the  high-priest  Onias  III.  it  appears  unaccountable 
that  this  upriffht  and  holjr  priest  should  have  been  supplanted 
by  Jason,  wi&out  producing  great  commotion  in  Jerusalem. 

Jesus,  who  assumed  the  Greek  name  Jason,  to  express  his 
|iredilection  for  the  Grecian  manners,  or  to  please  the  party 
of  the  Jews  who  zealously  imitated  the  Greeks,  was  a  brother 
of  Onias,  but  a  complete  apostate  from  the  true  religion,  and 
prepared  to  adopt  any  form  of  worship  prescribed  by  Antio- 
chus — a  prince  who  may  be  ranked  nrsf  among  the  many 
whose  lives  exhibit  brutal  sensuality  and  barbarity,  combined 
with  enthusiastic  zeal  for  idolatry  and  superstition.  Jason  as- 
pired to  the  highest  ecclesiastic  office,  doubtless  becaiuse  of  the 
political  power,  and  opportunity  to  acquire  riches  which  were 
attached  to  it,  in  his  nation.  The  high-priest  was  also  the  civil 
governor, — a  privilege  which,  we  have  formerly  observed, 
was  generally  grantra  the  Jews  as  a  token  of  special  favour 
by  their  conquerors.  This  officer,  it  seems,  was  also  author- 
ised to  confer  on  any  Jew  the  right  of  a  citizen  of  Antioch| 
the  celebrated  metropolis  of  the  Syrian  kingdom ;  and  the 
^nting  of  this  right  procured  him  many  friends.  The  ac- 
tions of  Jason,  during  tne  brief  period  which  he  held  the  high- 
priest's  office,  were  strongly  marked  with  the  highest  degree 
of  profaneness  and  profligacy.  To  convey  an  idea  of  his  in- 
fidelity, no^languaffe,  we  conceive,  would  be  more  appropri* 
ate  than  that  used  l>y  the  author  of  the  Second  Book  of  the 
Maccabees,  who  thus  writes:  ^' After  the  death  of  Seleucus, 
when  Antiochus,  called  Epiphanes,  took  the  kingdom,  Jason, 
the  brother  of  Onias,  laboured  under-hand  to  be  high-priest, 
promisiog  unto  the  king,  by  intercession,  three  hundred  and 
threescore  talents  of  silver,  and  of  another  revenue  eighty 
talents :  besides  this,  he  promised  to  assign  an  hundred  and 
fifty  more,  if  he  might  have  licence  to  set  him  up  a  place  for 
exercise,  and  for  the  training  up  of  youth  in  the  fashions  of 
the  heathen,  and  to  write  them  of  Jerusalem  by  the  name  of 
▲ntiocliians.  Which  when  the  king  had  granted,  and  he  had 
gotten  into  his  hand  the  rule,  he  forthwith  brought  his  own 
sation  to  the  Greekish  fashioa    And  the  royu  privileges 
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Uxe  father  of  Eupolemitf,  who  went  ambessador  to  Rome  for 
amity  and  aid,  he  took  away ;  and  putting  down  the  govern- 
ments  which  were  according  to  the  law,  he  broagbt  up  new 


customs  against  the.  law :  for  he  built  gladly  a  place  oi 
cise  under  the  tower  itself,  and  brought  the  chief  yomig 
men  under  his  subjection,  and  made  them  wear  a  hat  Now 
such  was  the  height  of  Greek  fashions,  and  increase  of  hea- 
thenish manners,  through  the  exceeding  profiineness  of  JamL 
that  ungodly  wretch,  and  no  high-priest,  that  the  priests  had 
no  courage  to  serve  any  more  at  the  alt^r ;  but  despising  the 
temple,  and  neglecting  the  sacrifices,  hastened  to  be  partaken 
of  the  unlawful  allowance  in  the  place  of>- exercise,  after  the 
game  of  discus  called  them  forth :  not  setting  by  the  honoun 
of  their  fathers,  but  liking  the  glory  of  the  Grecians  best  qf 
alL  By  reason  whereof  sore  calamity  came  upon  them :  for 
they  had  them  to  be  their  enemies  and  avengers,  whose  cus- 
tom they  followed  so  earnestly,  and  unto  whom  they  desired 
to  be  like  in  all  things.  For  it  is  not  a  light  thing  to  do  wick- 
edly against  the  laws  of  God:  but  the  time  following  shaU 
declare  these  things.  Now,  when  the  game  that  was  used 
every  fifth  year  was  kept  at  Tyrus,  the  king  being  present 
ihis  ungenerous  Jason  sent  special  messengers  from  Jemsa- 
lem,  who  were  Antiochians,  to  carry  three  hundred  drachms 
of  silver  to  the  sacrifice  of  Hercules,  whkh  even  the  bearers 
thereof  thought  fit  not  to  bestow  upon  the  sacrifice,  because  it 
was  not  convenient,  but  to  be  reserved  for  other  charaesi 
This  money  then,  in  regard  of  the  sender,  was  appointed  to 
Hercules'  sacrifice;  but  because  of  the  bearers  thereof,  it  was 
employed  to  the  making  of  galleys."  Jason  was  rewarded 
accorainfi[  to  his  works ;  his  own  transgression  was  recalled 
by  his  fall.  Josephns  says  that  Menelaus,  who  treacheron^ 
procured  his  deposition,  and  obtained  his  dignity,  was  his  own 
orotber,  whose  proper  name  was  Onias,  but  exchanged  by 
him  for  a  Greet  name.  But  the  writer  of  the  Maccabees 
says  that  he  ^vas  the  son  of  Simon  the  Benjamite,  the  wicked 
governor  of  the  temple,  whom  he  had  occasion  to  mention  in 
a  former  page.  Anid  if  so,  it  more  tlu|n  accounts  for  the  in* 
dignation  of  the  Jews  at  his  instaUnent ;  for  what  presumptu* 
ous  wickedness  was  his,  to  assume  an  office  exclusively  lim- 
ited by  Jehovah  to  the  family  of  Aaron  ?  The  roan,  however, 
who  could  violate  the  temple,  and  shed  the  blood  of  the  only 
legitimate  high-priest  of  Jehovah,  as  he  did,  was  not  likely  to 
be  moved  from  his  purpose,  or  ihistialed  in  his  planSy  bj 
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temples  of  conscience  on  any  Divine  subject    Sent  Ty  Jason 
•to  Antioch  to  deliver  the  first  annuui  tribute  due,  he  thus  pro- 
ceeded :  "  Being  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  king,  when 
he  had  magnified  him  for  the  glorious  appearance  of  his 
power,  gotche  priesthood  to  himself,  offering  more  than  Jason 
by  three- hundred  talents  of  silver.     So  he  came   \viih  the 
kmg's  mandate,  brino^ing  nothing  worthy  the  high  priest- 
hood, but  haying  the  fury  of  a  cruel  tyrant,  and  the  rage  of  a 
favage  beast.     Then  Jason,  vpho  had  undei mined  his  own 
brother,  being  undermined  by  another,  was  compelled  to  flee 
into  the  country  of  the  Ammonites.     So  Menelaus  got  the 
.principality:  but  as  for  the  money  that  he  promised  unto  the 
King,  he  took  no  good  order  for  it,  albeit  Sostratus  the  ruler 
of  the  castle  required  it:  for  unto  him  appertained  the  gather* 
iiig  of  the  customs.     Wherefore  they  were  both  called  before 
the  king.    Now  Menelaus  left  his  brother  Lysimachus  in  his 
itead  in  the  priesthood  ;  and  Sostratus  left  Crates,  who  was 
governor  of  the  (IJyprians.    While  those  things  were  in  doing, 
they  of  Tarsus  and  Mallos  made  insurrection,  because  they 
were  given  to  the  kin^s  concubine,  called  Antiochis.     Then 
eume  the  king  in  all  haste  to  appease  matters,  leaving  An- 
dronicus,  a  man  in  authority,  for  the  deputy.   Now  Menelaus, 
supposing  that  he  had  gotten  a  convenient  time,  stole  certain 
vessels  of  gold  out  of  the  temple,  and  sfave  some  of  them  to 
Andronicus,  and  some  he  sold  into  lyrus,  and  the  cities 
round  about.     Which  when  Onias  knew  of  a  surety,  he  re- 
proved   him,    and    withdrew   himself  into  a  sanctuary  at 
Daphne,  that  lieth  by  Antiochia.  Wherefore  Menelaus,  taking 
Andronicus  apart,  prayed  him  to  get  Onias  into  his  hands ; 
who  being  persuaded  thereunto,  and  coming  to  Onias  in  de- 
ceit, gave  him  his  right  hand  with  oaths  ;  and  though  he  was 
•ttspected  by  him,  yet  persuaded  he  him  to  come  foith  of  the 
•anctnary:  whom  forthwith  he  shut  up  without  regard  of  jus- 
tice.    For  the  which  cause  not  only  the  Jews,  but  many  also 
of  other  nations,  took  great  indignation,  and  were  much 
grieved  for  the  unjust  murder  of  the  man.     And  when  the 
king  was  come  again  from  the  places  about  Cilicia,  the  Jews 
that  were  in  the  city,  and  certain  of  the  Greeks  that  abhorred 
the  fact  also,  complained  because  Onias  was  slain  without 
oense.     Therefore  Antiochus  was  heartily  sorry,  and  moved 
10  pity,  and  wept,  because  of  the  sober  and  modest  behaviour 
of  him  that  was  dead.     And  being  kindled  with  anger,  forth- 
^h  he  took  away  Andronicu^  purple,  and  rent  off  his 
idothes,  and  leading  him  through  the  whole  city  unto  that  very 
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phce  where  he  had  committed  impiety  aguoat  Oniai. 
slew  he  the  cursed  murderer.    Thus  the  Lord  rewarded  him 
his  punishment,  as  he  deserved. 

Now,  when  many  sacrileges  had  heen  committed  in  the 
city  by  Lysimachus  with  the  conseot  of  Meneiaus,  and  the 
bruit  thereof  was  spread  abroad,  the  multitude  gathered  theoi- 
selves  together  against  Lysimachus,  many  vesseb  of  gold  be- 
ing already  carried  away.  Whereupon  the  common  people 
rising,  and  being  filled  with  rage,  Lysimachus  armed  abo«t 
three  thousand  men,  and  began  first  to  ofier  violence ;  one 
Auranus  being  the  leader,  a  man  far  gone  in  years,  and  no 
less  in  folly.  They  then  seeing  the  attempt  of  Lysimachuti 
some  of  them  caught  stones,  some  clubs,  others  taking  hand- 
fuls  of  dust,  that  was  next  in  hand,  cast  them  altogether  upoo 
Lysimachus,  and  those  that  set  upon  them.  Thus  many  of 
them  they  wounded,  and  some  they  struck  to  the  ground,  and 
all  of  them  they  forced  to  fiee:  but  as  for  the  church-robber 
himself,  him  they  killed  beside  the  treasury.  Of  these 
matters  therefore  there  was  an  accusation  laid  against  Meno- 
laus.  Now,  when  the  king  came  to  Tyrus,  three  men  that 
were  sent  from  the  senate  pleaded  the  cause  before  htm :  But 
Menelaus,  being  now  convicted,  promised  Ptolemee,  the  son 
of  Dorymenes,  to  give  him  much  money,  if  he  would  pacify 
the  king  toward  him.  Whereupon  Rofemee, taking  the  king 
aside  into  a  certain  gallery,  as  it  were  to  lake  the  air,  brougm 
him  to  be  of  another  mind :  insomuch  that  he  discharged  Mene- 
laus from  the  accusations,  who,  notwithstanding,  was  the  cause 
of  all  the  mischief:  and  those  poor  men,  who^  it  they  had  told 
their  ciiuse,  yea,  before  the  Scythians,  should  have  been  judged 
innocent,  them  be  condemned  to  death.  Thus  they  that  fill- 
lowed  the  matter  for  the  city  and  for  the  people,  and  for  the  holy 
vessels,  d  id  soon  suffer  unj  ust  punishment  Wherefore  even  they 
of  Tyrus,  moved  with  hatred  of  that  wicked  deed,  caused  them 
to  be  honourably  buried.  And  so,  through  the  covetousness of 
them  that  were  of  power,  Menelaus  remained  still  in  authori- 
ty, increasing  in  malice,  and  being  a  great  traitor  to  the  citi- 
zens." 

This  unvarnished  narrative  attests  that  many  Jews,  of  aH 
ranks,  had  fearfully  declined  from  the  true  religion,  and  tktt 
not  a  few  of  the  priests  were  complete  apostates.  Similar  it 
the  testimony  of  the  author  of  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees^ 
whose  authority  stands  higher  than  that  of  the  writer  of  tht 
Second  Book.  Thus,  speaking  of  the  times  of  Antiochvi 
Epiphanes,  he  remarks,  tnat  certain  "  wick64  nien  of  iBronl 
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jieimMded  tnany,  nying,  let  us  go  and  mske  a  covenant  with 
the  heathen  that  are  roand  about  ua ;  for  since  we  departed 
^m  them  we  have  had  much  sorrow.  80  this  device  pleased 
them  well.  Thea  certain  of  the  people  were  so  forward  here- 
n,  that  they  went  to  the  king,  who  gave  them  licence  to  do 
after  the  orainances  of  the  heathen :  whereupon  they  built  a 

Ce  of  exercise  at  Jerusalem,  according  to  toe  customs  of  the 
hen:  and  made  themselves  uncircumcised,  and  forsook 
the  holy  covenant,  and  joined  themselves  to  the  heathen,  and 
were  sold  to  do  mischief" 

As  the  Israelites  were  uniformly  prosperous  in  those  sea* 
sons  that  the  community  believed  Goci  and  his  prophets,  so 
they  were  brought  into  deep  adversity  every  time  tnat  they 
allied  themselves  to  the  heathen,  and  conformed  to  their  con* 
dact,  manners,  and  customs.  Their  standard  of  morals  was 
always  higher  than  that  of  any  other  nation  ;  and  we  have 
tto  reason  to  believe  that,  as  a  nation,  they  ever  equalled  their 
neif  hbours  in  the  degeneracy  of  their  conduct,  and  the  im 
aunty  of  their  superstitions.  Nevertheless,  while  Jehovah  en* 
iared  with  much  long-fiufiering  the  heathen,  he  never  fei4ed 
to  punish  his  chosen  people.  He  had  peculiarly  favoured 
and  honoured  them;  and,  consequently,  their  degeneracy  was, 
in  the  same  proportion,  criminal  and  inexcusable;  and  th<> 
elaims  of  justice  demanded  that  they  should  be  signally  pun- 
ished. And  of  this  they  had  been  often  solemnly  warned. 
The  principle  of  the  Divine  administration,  in  relation  to  Is- 
rael, Jehovah  thus  states:  ^  You  only  have  I  known  of  all  the 
earth,  therefore  will  I  punish  you  for  your  iniquities."  It  is 
therefore  manifest,  that  when  the  Jews  conformed  either  to  the 
in6del  or  idolatrous  Greeks,  Jehovah,  their  Supreme  Sove* 
reign,  would  speedily  and  publicly  vindicate  the  holiness  of 
his  laws  and  the  rectitude  of  his  government,  by  inflicting  on 
ifaem  such  punishment  as  would  fix  on  them  the  eyes  of  all 
■ations.  The  sufferings  of  the  Jews  were  designed  to  correct 
and  restore,  and  not  to  consume  and  utterly  destroy  them.  In 
this  light  they  are  represented  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures ;  and 
one  is  pleased  to  find  the  dreadful  persecutions  of  the  Jews, 
by  Anliochus,  contemplated  in  the  same  li^ht  by  the  author 
of  iLe  Second  Book  oHhe  Maccabees:  **  Now,  I  beseech  those 
that  read  this  book,  that  they  be  not  discouraged  for  these  ca- 
lamnies.  but  that  they  judge  those  punishments  not  to  be  for 
destruction,  but  for  a  chastening  of  our  nation.  For  it  is  a 
taken  of  his  great  goodness,  when  wicked  doers  are  not  suf 
ierea  any  long  time,  but  forthwith  punished.     For  notaa  wicfti 
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other  nalioDS,  whom  the  Lord  patiently  forbearcth  to  pnniBfa, 
till  they  be  come  to  the  fulness  of  their  sins,  so  dealeth  he  with 
us;  lest  that  being  come  to  the  heiorht  of  sin,  afterwards  he 
should  take  vengeance  of  us.  And  therefore  be  never  wkb* 
draweth  his  mercy  from  us:  nod  though  he  punish  with  ad- 
versity, yet  doth  he  never  forsake  his  people.  But  let  this 
we  have  spoken  be  for  a  warning  unto  us." 

Though  we  have  little  evidence  that  God  continued,  after 
the  redemption  of  Israel  from  Babylon,  to  rif«e  early,  and  ki* 
struct,  reprove,  and  admonish  them,  by  inspired  men,  yet  we 
have  seen  traces  of  supernatural  means  adapted  to  the  same 
end,  after  that  period.  And  if  we  credit  the  writer  whose 
words  we  have  just  quoted,  marvellous  signs  in  the  heavens 
exceedingly  alarmed  the  Jews,  a  shoit  period  preceding  the 
frightful  calamities  that  fell  on  them.  "  About  the  same  time 
Antiochus  prepared  his  second  voyage  into  Egypt :  and  then 
it  happened,  that  through  all  the  city,  ibr  the  space  almost  of 
forty  days,  there  were  seen  horsemen  running  in  the  nir,  in 
cloth  of  gold,  and  armed  with  lances,  like  a  band  of  soldierSi 
and  troops  of  horsemen  in  array,  encountering  and  running 
one  against  another,  with  shaking  of  shields,  and  muhitudeof 
pikes,  and  drawing  of  swords,  and  casting  of  darts,  and  glitr 
tering  of  golden  ornaments,  and  harness  of  all  sorts.  Where- 
fore every  man  prayed  that  that  apparition  might  turn  to 
good." 

The  history  of  the  Jews  of  this  age  affords  ample  evidence 
that  many  of  them  remained  unfeigned  and  faithful  worship- 
pers of  the  God  of  their  fathers.  These  must  have  been  in* 
tensely  grieved  by  the  conduct  of  Antiochus,  especially  by  his 
daring  impiety  in  disposing  of  the  sacred  office  of  the  high- 
priest  And  of  their  disaffection  he  could  not  be  ignorant, 
and  it  would  naturally  incline  him  to  suspect  the  loyalty  of 
the  whole  nation ;  for  men  truly  religious,  however  much 
disliked  or  even  hated,  are  always  dreaded  by  the  wicked,  on 
account  of  the  influence  which  they  are  always  known  to 
have  over  all  who  are  not  completely  depraved.  Hence  be 
readily  believed  the  false  report  that  the  Jews  had  been  tran»> 
ported  with  joy  when  the  vague  rumour  reached  them  of  his 
having  heen  killed  in  Egypt  He  had  never  lored  them ; 
and  from  this  time  he  became  their  undisguised  and  unrelent- 
ing enemy.  His  determination  to  make  them  feel  his  ven- 
geance was  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  they  had  declined  to 
maintain  in  his ,  office  Menelaus,  whom  he  had  made  higfr 
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Daring  the  king's  second  invasion  of  Egypt,  )asOB''hail 
suddenly  assaulted  Jerusalem  and  compelled  Menehns  to  re* 
tire  into  the  citadel.  The  thousand  who  accompanied  him, 
joined  by  his  partizans  in  the  city,  slaughtered  all  who  op- 
posed them.  His  triumph,  however,  was  short,  for  he  fled  as 
soon  as  he  learned  that  Antiochus  was  on  his  way  from 
Egypt  Concluding  from  the  exaggerated  report  of  this  in- 
surrection, that  the  Jews  had  cast  on  his  yoke,  the  revengeful 
king  advanced  to  Jerusalem ;  and,  after  meeting  some  resist^ 
Imce,  captured  the  city,  probably  by  the  treachery  of  the  party 
ef  Menelaus,  who,  we  know,  continued  to  possess  his  favour. 
On  entering  it,  "  he  commanded  his  soldiers  not  to  spare  such 
as  they  met,  and  to  slay  such  as  wpnt  up  upon  the  housea 
Thus  there  was  Killing  of  young  and  ola,  making  away  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  slaying  of  virgins  and  infants. 
And  there  were  destroyed,  within  the  space  of  three  whole 
days,  fourscore  thousand,  whereof  forty  thousand  were  slain 
in  the  conflict ;  and  no  fewer  sold  than  slain.  Yet  was  he 
not  content  with  this,  but  presumed  to  go  into  the  most  holy 
temple  of  all  the  world,  Menelaus,  that  traitor  to  the  laws,  and 
to  his  own  country,  beinf  his  guide:  and  taking  the  holy 
vessels  with  polluted  hands,  and  with  profane  hands  pulling 
down  the  thmgs  that  were  dedicated  oy  other  kings  to  the 
augmentation,  and  glory,  and  hononr  of  the  place,  be  gave 
them  away.  And  so  haughty  was  Antiochus  in  mind,  that 
he  considered  not  that  the  Lorcl  was  angry  for  a  while  for  the 
sins  of  them  ^hat  dweh  in  the  city,  and  therefore  his  eye  was 
not  upon  the  place.  For  had  tney  not  been  formerly  wrapt 
in  many  sins,  this  man,  as  soon  as  he  had  come,  had  forthwith 
been  scourged,  and  put  back  from  his  presumption,  as  Helio- 
dopis  \vas,  whom  Seleucus  the  king  sent  to  view  the  treasury. 
Nevertheless,  God  did  not  choose  the  people  for  the  place's 
sake,  but  the  place  for  the  people's  sake.  And  therefore  the 
place  itself,  that  was  partaker  with  them  of  the  adversity  that 
nappened  to  the  nation,  did  afterward  communicate  m  the 
benefits  sent  from  the  Lord :  and  as  it  was  forsaken  in  the 
Wrath  of  the  Almighty,  so  again,  the  great  Lord  being  recon- 
ciled, it  was  set  up  with  all  glory.  So  when  Antiochus  had 
carried  out  of  the  temple  a  thousand  and  eight  hundred  talents, 
he  departed  in  all  haste  unto  Antiochia,  weening  in  his  pride 
to  make  the  land  navigable,  and  the  sea  passable  by  foot ; 
such  was  the  haughtiness  of  his  mind.  And  he  left  gov* 
ernors  to  vex  the  nation :  at  Jerusalem,  Philip,  for  his  conn* 
try  a  Phrygian,  and  for  manners  more  barbarous  than  ha  that 
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M '  hiM  A^t9  \  and  at  Garisim,  AadrcmieuB  \  and  ^^^^ 
Menelftufl^  .who,  worse  than  all  the  reat,  bare  an  heavy  hand 
over  the  citizena,  having  a  malicious  mind  against  his  country* 
men,  the  Jews.  He  sent  also  that  detestable  ringleader,  Apol 
kmiua,  with  an  army  of  two-and*twenty  thousand,  command- 
inff  him  to  slay  all  those  that  were  in  their  best  age,  and  to 
sell  the  women  and  the  younger  sort :  who  coming  to  Jerusar 
lem,  and  pretendhig  peace,  did  forbear  till  the  holiday  of  tha 
Sabbath,  when,  taking  the  Jews  keeping  holiday,  he  com* 
manded  his  men  to  arm  themselves:  and  so  he  slew  all  them 
that  wer6  gone  to  the  celebrating  of  the  sabbath,  and  running 
through  the  city  with  weapons,  slew  great  multitudes.  But 
Judas  Maccabeus,  with  nine  others,  or  thereabout,  withdrew 
himself  into  the  wilderness,  and  lived  in  the  mountains  after 
the  manner  <^  beasts,  with  his  company,  who  fed  on  herba 
continually,  lest  they  should  be  partakers  of  the  pollution.'' 
^  Therefore  there  was  great  mourning  in  Israel,  in  every  place 
where  they  were ;  so  that  the  princes  and  elders  mourned^  the 
virgins  and  young  men  were  made  feeble,  and  the  beauty  ot 
women  was  changed.  Every  bridegroom  took  up  lamenta- 
tion^ and  she  that  sat  in  the  marriage-chamber  was  in  heavi* 
aess.  The  land  also  was  moved  tor  the  inhabitants  thereof, 
and  all  the  house  of  Jacob  was  covered  with  confusion." 
Tremendous  as  were  these  calamities,  they  were  to  the  Jewish 
people  only  the  beginning  of  sorrows. 

Their  reverence  for  the  sacred  institutions  of  their  country 
was  invigorated  by  sufierings ;  and  Antiochus  doubtless  per- 
ceived that  there  was  no  probability  of  conquering  tbeir 
antipathy  to  his  pagan  ceremonies  and  licentious  customs. 
Hence  he  resolved  to  exterminate  the  Jewish  nation.  But  his 
unjust  and  ambitious  schemes  respecting  Egypt  fully  occupied 
his  care  for  two  years.  His  final  expulsion  from  that  kingdom 
we  have  seen.  He  had  obtained  almost  all  his  wishes ;  and 
scarcely  anything  remained  but  to  place  the  Egyptian  crown 
on  his  hateful  head,  when  all  his  visions  of  glory  vanished  at  the 
terrific  voice  of  the  Roman  beast.  From  this  nour  he  seemed 
to  live  only  to  accomplish  the  entire  destruction  of  the  chosen 
people.  On  his  journeying  from  Egypt  to  Antioch,  he  commis- 
sioned ApoUonius,  a  man  according  to  his  own  demoniacal 
heart,  to  proceed  to  Jerusalem,  under  pretence  of  collecting 
tribute  ;  but,  in  reality,  to  commence  the  work  of  destruction* 
on  which  his  heart  was  fixed.  The  first  scene  of  this  awful 
tragedy  of  the  Jewish  nation  wiHi  perhaps,  be  best  exhibited 
in  the  simple  language  of  their  historian :  ^  After  two  yearn 
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§ailtj^  expired,  the  king  sent  hie  chief  eolledor  of  tribute  mm 
Che  cities  of  Judea,  who  came  unto  Jeruaaiem  with  a  gret^ 
maititude,  and  spake  peaceable  words  unto  them,  but  all  was 
deceit ;  for  when  they  bad  given  him  credence,  he  fell  sud- 
denly apon  the  city,  and  smote  it  very  sore^  and  destroyed 
much  people  of  Israel  And  wlien  he  had  taken  the  spoils  o( 
the  city,  he  set  it  on  fire,  and  pulled  down  the  bouses  and 
walls  thereof  on  every  side.  But  the  women  and  children 
look  they  captive,  and  possessed  the  cattle.  Then  builded 
they  the  city  of  David  with  a  great  and  strong  wall,  and  with 
mighty  towers,  and  made  it  a  strong  hokl  for  tl^m.  And  they 
pot  therein  a  sinful  nation,  wicked  men,  and  fortified  then»- 
selves  therein.  They  stomi  it  ako  with  aimour  and  victuals: 
and  when  they  had  gathered  together  the  spoils  of  Jerusalem, 
they  laid  them  up  there,  and  so  they  became  a  sore  snare. 
For  it  was  a  place  to  lie  in  wait  against  the  sanctoary,  and  an 
evil  adversary  to  Israel.  Thus  they  shed  innocent  Dk)od  on 
every  side  of  the  sanctuary,  and  defiled  it ;  insomuch  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  fled  because  of  them :  whereupon  the 
city  was  made  an  habitation  of  strangers,  and  became  strange 
to  those  that  were  born  in  her  ;  and  her  own  children  left  her. 
Her  sanctuary  was  laul  waste  like  a  wilderness,  her  feasts 
were  turned  mto  mourning,  her  sabbaths  into  reproach,  her 
honour  into  contempt.  As  had  been  her  glory,  so  was  her 
dishonour  increased,  and  her  eicellency  was  turned  into 
flehoarning." 

Having  thus  desolated  the  city,  and  erected  a  fortress  which 
completely  commanded  it,  Apollonios  turned  his  attention  to 
his  duties  as  governor  of  the  district  of  Samaria.  And  among 
its  inhabitants  he  witnessed  all  that  he  or  his  wicked  sove* 
feign  could  desire ;  for  they,  with  one  voice,  disclaimed  all 
connexion  with  the  Jews.  This  was  their  usual  procedure, 
in  all  seasons,  in  which  the  chosen  people  were  persecuted' 
hy  idohitrotts  princes.  But,  on  this  occasion,  they  not  only 
declared  that  their  ancestors  were  idolaters,  and  that  they  had 
cortformed  to  some  of  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Jew9 
merely  from  false  apprehensions  excited  by  temporary  afflie* 
tk>ns  or  superstitions  and  unfounded  terrors;  but  also  earn* 
eMiy  requested  the  king  to  order  their  temple  to  be  consecrated 
to  the  worship  of  idols,  and  to  be  called  the  ^'Temple  of  Jupi* 
t&  Hellenis." 

This  zeal  to  renounce  the  True  God,  doubtless  enconraged 
Antk)chus  in  the  other  persecuting  measures  which  he  pur« 
s«ad  if  i^  did  not  suggest  them  to  his  proud  «ad  malignant 
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•pirit.  His  aTrival  in  Antioch  was  rendered  memorable  bw% 
decree,  that  every  individual  in  liis  dominions,  whorefuseaUi 
worship  the  gods  adored  by  the  king,  should  suffer  death. 
That  by  this  he  sought  the  utter  extirpation  of  the  Jews,  was 
manifest  to  all ;  but  his  ultimate  object  was  unquestionably  to 
endeavour,  if  possible,  to  expel  for  ever  from  the  world,  the 
semblance  of  the  worship  of  the  One  Ood,  the  Creator  and 
Judge  of  the  human  race.  Antiochus  diligently  adopted  ap- 
propriate means  to  enforce  his  ef^ict  He  sent  commissioners 
mto  all  the  provinces  to  make  known  to  the  obedient  the  reli* 
gious  ritual  of  the  court,  and  to  punish  •the  refractory.  "•  More- 
over, king  Antiochus  wrote  to  his  whole  kingdom,  that  all 
should  be  one  people,  and  every  one  should  leave  his  laws: 
so  all  the  heathen  agreed,  according  to  the  commandment  of 
the  king.  Yea,  many  ako  of  the  Israelites  consented  to  his 
religion,  and  sacrificed  unto  idols,  and  profaned  the  sabbath. 
For  the  king  had  sent  letters  by  messengers  unto  Jerusalemi 
and  the  cities  of  Judea,  that  they  should  follow  the  strange 
bws  of  the  land,  and  forbid  burnt-offerings,  and  sacrifice,  and 
drink-offerings,  in  the  temple;  and  that  they  should  profane 
the  sabbaths  and  festival  days,  and  pollute  toe  sanctuary  and 
holy  people;  set  up  altars,  and  groves,  and  chapels  of 
idols ;  and  sacrifke  swine's  Aesh,  and  unclean  beasts :  thai 
they  should  also  leave  their  children  uncircumcised,  and 
make  their  souls  abominable  with  all  manner  of  uncleanness 
and  profanation ;  to  the  end  they  might  forget  the  law,  and 
change  all  the  ordinances.  And  whosoever  would  not  do  ac- 
cording to  the  commandment  of  the  king,  he  said,  he  should 
die.  in  the  self-same  manner  wrote  he  to  his  whole  kingdom, 
and  appointed  overseers  over  all  the  people,  commanding  the 
cities  of  Juda  to  sacrifice,  city  by  city.  Then  many  c?  the 
people  were  gathered  unto  them,  to  wit,  every  ope  that  for* 
sook  the  law ;  and  so  they  committed  evtis  in  the  land ;  and 
drove  the  Israelites  into  secret  places,  even  wheresoever  they 
could  fiee  for  succour.  Now,  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  montn 
Casleu,  in  the  hundred  forty  and  fifth  year,  they  set  up  the 
abomination  of  desolation  upon  the  altar,  and  builded  idol 
altars  throughout  the  cities  of  Juda  on  every  side ;  and  burot 
incense  at  the  doors  of  their  houses,  and  in  the  streets.  And 
when  they  had  rent  in  pieces  the  books  of  the  law  which 
they  found,  tbey  burnt  tnem  with  fire.  And  wheresoever 
was  found  with  any  the  book  of  the  testament,  or  if  any  con- 
sented to  the  Lw,  the  king's  commandment  was,  that  they^ 
should  put  him  to  death.     Thus  dkl  they,  by  their  authorit|( 
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vnto  the  Israelites  erery  month,  to  as  many  as  were  fbond  in 
the  cities.  Now,  the  five-and-twentieth  day  of  the  month  they 
did  sacrifice  upon  the  idol  altar,  which  was  upon  the  altar  of 
Qod.  At  which  time,  according  to  the  commandment,  they 
put  to  death  certain  women  that  h.id  caused  th#ir  children  to 
oe  circumcised.  And  they  hanged  the  infants  about  their 
Decks,  and  rifled  their  houses,  and  slew  them  that  had  cir- 
cumcised them.  Howbeit  many  in  Israel  were  fully  resolved, 
and  confirmed  in  themselves  not  to  eat  any  unclean  thing. 
Wherefore  they  chose  rather  to  die,  that  they  might  not  1^ 
defiled  with  meats^  and  that  they  might  not  profane  the  holy 
covenant:  so  then  tb^y  died.  And  there  was  very  great 
wrath  upon  Israel." 

The  majority  of  the  Jews  in  Judea  appear  to  have  stedfastly 
resisted  the  efforts  of  the  first  commissioners.  And  this  led  to 
the  appointment  at  a  later  period,  of  an  aged  servant  of  the 
king,  one  perfectly  qualified,  and  zealous,  to  teach  the  Gre- 
cian form  of  idolatry.  He  named  the  temple  of  Jerusalem 
the  ^  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus,"  and  laid  it  open  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, who  assembled  in  it  and  practised  ail  the  polluting  and 
licentious  rites  common  in  Greece.  '^  Neither  was  it  lawful 
for  a  man  to  keep  sabbath-days,  or  ancient  feasts,  or  to  profess 
himself  at  all  to  be  a  Jew.  And  in  the  day  of  the  king's 
birth,  every  month  they  were  brought  by  bitter  constraint  to 
eat  of  the  sacrifices ;  and  when  the  feast  of  Bacchus  \vas  kept, 
the  Jews  were  compelled  to  go  in  procession  to  Bacchus,  car- 
rying ivy.  Moreover,  there  went  out  a  decree  to  the  neigh* 
liour  cities  of  the  heathen,  by  the  suggestion  of  Ptolemee, 
against  the  Jews,  that  they  should  observe  the  same  fashions, 
and  be  partakers  of  their  sacrifices:  and  whoso  would  not 
conform  themselves  to  the  manners  of  the  Gentiles  should  be 
put  to  death.  Then  might  a  man  have  seen  the  present 
misery.  For  there  were  two  women  brought,  who  had  cir- 
cumcised their  children ;  whom,  when  they  had  openly  led 
round  about  the  city,  the  babes  hanging  at  their  brwists,  they 
cast  them  down  headlong  from  the  wall.  And  others,  that  had 
run  together  into  caves  near  by,  to  keep  the  sabbath-day 
secretly,  being  discovered  to  Phdip,  were  all  burnt  together, 
because  they  made  a  conscience  to  help  themselves  for  the 
honour  of  the  most  sacred  day.  Eleazar,  one  of  the  principal 
scribes,  an  aged  man,  and  of  a  well-favoured  countenance, 
was  constrained  to  open  his  mouth,  and  to  eat  swine's  flesh. 
But  he  choosing  rather  to  die  gloriously,  than  to  live  stained 
soeh  an  abomination,  spit  it  forth,  and  came  of  hit  owtt 
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accord  Id  the  tormeDt,  as  it  behoved  them  to  come  that  are  i» 
iolttte  Xo  stand  out  agaiaat  auch  thiogs  aa  are  not  lawfuJ  fat 
love  of  life  to  be  tasted.  But  they  that  had  the  charge  of  that 
wicked  feast,  for  the  old  acquaintance  they  had  with  the  man, 
taking  him  a^de,  besought  him  to  bring  flesh  of  his  own  pro* 
vision,  such  as  was  kwnil  for  him  to  use,  and  make  as  if  he 
did  eat  of  the  flesh  taken  from  the  sacrifice  commanded  by 
the  king ;  that  in  so  doing  he  might  be  delivered  from  death, 
and  for  the  old  friendship  with  them  find  favour.  But  he  be- 
gan to  consider  discreetly,  and  as  become  his  age,  and  the  es< 
eellency  of  his  ancient  years,  and  the  honour  of  his  gray 
head,  whereunto  he  was  come,  and  his  most  honest  education 
from  a  child,  or  rather  the  holy  law  made  and  given  by  God; 
therefore,  he  answered  accordingly,  and  willed  them  straight- 
ways  to  send  him  to  the  grave,  f^or  it  becometh  not  our  agS) 
said  he,  in  any  wise  to  dissemble,  whereby  many  young  per^ 
sons  might  thmk  that  Eleazar,  being  fourscore  years  old  and 
ten,  were  now  gone  to  a  strange  religion;  and  so  they, 
through  mine  hypocrisy,  and  desire  to  live  a  little  time,  and 
a  moment  longer,  should  be  deceived  by  me,  and  I  get  a 
stain  to  mine  old  age,  and  make  it  abominable.  For  though 
for  the  present  time  I  should  be  delivered  from  the  puntub 
ment  of  men,  yet  should  I  not  escape  the  hand  of  the  Al- 
mighty, neither  alive  nor  dead.  Wherefore  now,  manfully 
changing  this  life,  I  will  show  myself  such  an  one  as  mine 
age  reqnireth,  and  leave  a  notable  example  to  such  as  be 
young,  to  die  willingly  and  courageously  for  the  honourable 
and  holy  laws.  And  when  he  had  said  these  words,  imme- 
diately he  went  to  the  torment :  they  that  led  him,  changing 
the  good-will  they  bare  him  a  little  before  into  hatred,  because 
the  foresaid  speeches  proceeded,  as  they  thought,  from  a  des- 
perate mind.  But  when  he  was  ready  to  die  with  stripes, 
ne  groaned,  and  said,  it  is  manifest  unto  the  Lord,  that  hath 
the  holy  knowledge,  that  whereas  I  might  have  been  delivered 
from  death,  I  now  endure  sore  pains  in  body,  by  being  beaten; 
hut  in  soul  am  well  content  to  suffer  these  things,  because  I 
fear  him.  And  thus  this  man  died,  leaving  his  death  for  an 
example  of  a  noble  courage,  and  a  memorial  o(  virtue^  not 
only  unto  young  men,  but  unto  all  his  nation. 

'^  It  came  to  pass  also,  that  seven  brethren  with  their  mother 
were  taken,  and  compelled  by  the  kin?  against  the  law  to  taste 
swine's  flesh  and  were  tormented  with  scourges  and  whipa 
But  one  of  them  that  spake  first  said  thus.  What  wouklest 
tboaask  or  Uara  of  us9  we  aie  ready  to  die«  rather  than  feo 
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tnmgrem  the  laws  of  oor  fathers.  Theo  the  king,  being  fai 
a  ra^  commanded  pane  and  caldrona  to  be  made  hoL 
Which  forthwith  being  heated,  he  commanded  to  cut  out  the 
tongue  of  him  that  spake  first,  and  to  cut  off  the  utmost  parts 
of  his  body,  the  rest  of  his  brethren  and  his  mother  looking 
on.  Now,  when  he  was  thus  maimed  in  all  his  members,  he 
commanded  him,  being  yet  alive,  to  be  brought  to  the  fire, 
and  to  be  fried  in  the  pan:  and  as  the  vapour  of  the  pan  was 
for  a  good  space  dispersed,  they  exhorted  one  another,  with 
the  mother,  to  die  manfuUv,  saying  thus,  the  Lord  God  look- 
eth  upon  us,  and  in  truth  nath  comfort  in  us,  as  Moses  in  his 
sonf ,  which  witnessed  to  their  faces,  declared  saying,  and  be 
shall  be  comforted  in  his  servants.  So  when  the  nrst  was  dead 
after  this  manner,  they  brought  the  second  to  make  him  a  moek- 
ing-stock ;  and  when  thev  had  pulled  off  the  skin  of  his  hesri 
with  the  hair,  they  asked  him,  Wilt  thou  eat,  before  thou  be 
punished  throughout  erery  member  of  thy  body?  But  heaa- 
swertd  in  his  own  language,  and  said.  No.  Wherefore  ha 
also  received  the  next  torment  in  order,  as  the  former  did. 
And  when  he  was  at  the  last  gasp,  he  said.  Thou,  like  a  furv, 
takest  us  out  of  this  present  life,  but  the  King  of  the  worU 
shall  raise  us  up,  who  have  died  for  his  laws,  unto  everlasting 
life.  After  him  was  the  third  made  a  mocking-stock ;  and 
when  he  was  required,  he  put  out  his  tonfifue,  and  that  right 
soon,  holdingiforth  his  hands  manfully,  and  said  courageously, 
These  I  had  from  heaven,  and  for  his  laws  I  despise  them; 
and  from  him  I  hope  to  receive  them  again.  Insomuch,  that 
the  king,  and  they  that  were  with  him,  marvelled  at  the  young 
man's  courage,  for  that  he  nothing  regarded  the  pains.  Now, 
when  this  man  was  dead  also,  they  tormented  and  mangled 
the  fourth  in  like  manner.  >  So,  when  he  was  ready  to  die,  he 
said  thus.  It  is  good,  being  put  to  death  by  man«  to  look  for 
hope  from  God,  to  be  raisea  up  again  by  him:  as  for  thee, 
thou  sbak  have  no  resurrection  to  life.  Afterward  they 
brpoght  the  fifth  also,  and  mangled  him.  Then  looked  he 
unto  the  kin^,  and  said.  Thou  hast  power  over  men,  thou  art 
corruptible,  mou  doest  what  thou  wUt ;  yet  think  not  that  our 
nation  is  forsaken  of  God ;  but  abide  a  while,  and  behold  his 
treat  power,  how  he  will  torment  thee  and  thy  seed.  After 
him  auo  they  brought  the  sixth,  who,  being  ready  to  die,  said. 
Be  not  deceived  without  cause;  for  we  suffer  these  things  Ai 
ourselves,  having  sinned  against  our  Grod :  therefore  marveil 
louB  things  are  <u>ae  unto  us.  But  think  not  thou,  that  takast 
m  hand  to  strive  against  God,  that  thott  ahalt  escape  nnpni 
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ished.  Bot  the  mother  was  marrellous  above  all,  and  worthy 
of  honourable  memory :  for  when  she  saw  her  seven  sons  slain 
within  the  space  of  one  day,  she  bare  it  with  a  good  coara^e, 
because  of  the  hope  that  she  had  in  the  Lord.  Yea,  she  ex- 
horted every  one  of  them  in  her  own  language,  filled  with 
courageous  spirits  :i  and,  stirring  up  her  womanish  thousfhts 
with  a  manly  stomach,  she  said  unto  them,  I  cannot  tell  how 
ye  came  into  my  womb :  for  I  neither  gave  yon  breath  nor 
life,  neither  was  it  I  that  formed  the  members  of  every  one  of 
you ;  but  doubtless  the  Creator  of  the  world,  who  formed  the 

•  generation  of  man,  and  found  out  the  beginning  of  all  things, 
will  also,  of  his  own  mercy,  give  you  hreath  and  life  again, 
•8  ye  now  regard  not  your  own  selves  for  his  laws'  sake. 
Now  Antiochus  thinking  himself  despised,  and  suspecting  it 

*lo  be  a  reproachful  speech,  whilst  the  youngest  was  yet  alive, 
did  not  only  exhort  him  by  words,  but  also  assured  him  with 
«aths,  that  he  would  make  him  both  a  rich  and  a  happy  man, 
if  he  would  turn  from  the  laws  of  his  fathers ;  and  that  also 
he  would  take  him  for  his  friend,  and  trust  him  with  affairs. 

.  But  when  the  young  man  would  in  no  case  hearken  unto  him, 
the  king  called  his  mother,  and  exhorted  her  that  she  would 
counsel  the  young  man  to  save  his  life.  And  when  he  had 
exhorted  her  with  many  words,  she  promised  him  that  she 

'Would  counsel  her  son.  But  she,  bowing  herself  toward  him^ 
laughing  the  cruel  tyrant  to  scorn,  spake  in  her  country  lan- 
guage on  this  manner :  O  my  son,  nave  pity  upon  me  that 

'bare  thee  nine  months  in  my  womb,  and  gave  thee  suck  three 
yearSjSnd  nourished  thee, and brouoiit thee  up  untothisage,and 
endured  the  troubles  of  education.  1  beseech  thee,  my  son,  look 
apon  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  all  that  is  therein,  and 
consider  that  Gkxl  made  them  of  things  that  were  not ;  and  so 
■was  mankind  made  likewise.  Fear  not  this  tormentor ;  but, 
being  worthy  of  thy  brethren,  take  thy  death,  that  I  may  re- 
ceive thee  again  in  mercy  with  thy  brethren.  While  she 
was  yet  speaking  these  words,  the  young  man  said,  Whom 
wait  ye  for?  I  will  not  obey  the  kind's  commandment:  but  I 

'will  obey  the  commandment  of  the  law  that  was  given  unto 

'  our  fathers  by  Moses.  And  thou,  that  hast  been  the  author 
of  all  mischief  against  the  Hebrews,  shah  not  escape  the  hands 

f  of  Qod :  for  we  suflfer  because  of  our  sins.     And  though  the 

'  living  Lord  be  angry  with  us  a  little  while  for  our  chasten- 
ing  and  correction,  yet  shall  he  be  at  one  again  with  his  ser- 

'  vants.  But  thou,  O  godless  man,  and  of  all  other  most  wicked, 
be  not  lifted  un  without  a  causeii  nor  pufied  up  with  uncertain 
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hopes,  liftmg'  up  tby  hand  against  the  servants  of  God :  for 
thou  hast  not  yet  escaped  the  judgment  of  Almiffbty  God,  who 
seeth  all  things.  For  our  brethren,  who  now  have  suffered  a 
short  pain,  are  dead  under  Ood^  covenant  of  everlasting  life; 
but  thou,  through  the  judgment  of  God,  shalt  receive  just  pun- 
ishment for  thy  pVide.  But  I,  as  my  brethren,  ofier  up  mj 
body  and  life  for  the  laws  of  our  fatners,  beseeching  God  that 
he  would  speedily  be  merciful  unto  our  nation  ;  and  that  thou, 
by  torments  and  plagues^  mayest  confess  that  he  alone  is  God ; 
and  that  in  me,  and  my  bretl»ren,  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty^ 
which  is  justly  brought  upon  all  our  nation,  may  ceasei 
Then  the  king,  being  in  a  rage,  handled  him  worse  then  all 
the  rest,  and  took  it  grievously  that  he  was  mocked.  So  this 
man  died  undefiled,  and  put  his  whole  trust  in  the  Lord. 
Last  of  all,  after  the  sons,  the  mother  died.  Let  this  be  enough 
now  to  have  spoken  concerning  the  idolatrous  feasts,  and  the 
extreme  tortures." 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  these  scenes  of  deliberate  mur> 
der,  were  committed  under  the  immediate  eye  of  the  king, 
who  had  come  to  Jerusalem,  in  the  confidence  that  his  pre* 
sence  would  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and 
compel  them  to  submit  to  his  tyrannkal  edicts,  which  had 
only  roused  their  indignation,  when  proclaimed  by  his  me» 
sengers  ;  but  it  is  more  certain  that,  whoever  personally  con- 
ducted the  persecution  of  the  faithful  Jews,  their  suiferings 
had  roused  the  nation  to  contend,  as  one  man,  not  only  for  re* 
ligious  iibprty,  but  aho  for  national  independence.  The  cause 
was  worthy  of  man  ;  and  no  people  ever  engaged  in  it  with 
more  ardour  of  spirit,  displayed  more  energy  and  persever* 
gnce  to  obtain  their  object,  or  discovered  more  intense  pleas*^ 
ure  in  success.  The  heroism  of  some  other  nation,  put  forth 
in  a  more  ignoble  cause,  is  applauded  in  the  pages  of  history ; 
but  the  more  the  efibrts  of  the  Jews  at'this  time  are  contem* 
plated,  the  higher  shall  they  be  raised  in  the  temple  of  fame^ 
Dy  all  who  are  capable  of  estimating  supreme  preference  of 
moral  excellence,  and  unconquerable  valour  in  the  defence 
of  justice  and  truth. 

Israel  had  been  accustomed  to  expect  deliverances.  Their  God 
never  failed  to  hear  their  cries  when  they  humbled  themselves 
before  htm.  And  thus  it  was  at  this  time.  A  family  appflh 
rently  little  known  beyond  their  own  city,  which  ow^  all  its 
celebrity  to  their  foture  pious  and  heroic  deeds,  rescued  the 
nation  from  thraldom,  and  exalted  it  once  more  among  the 
mightiest  natioDSL  .  Modin  was  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Dan, 
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•ttd  pnAeMydkieAj  bekioged  to f|rwlL  ODaef  its  tuiacnal 
cJtiieB«,  at  leaat^  was  one  of  the  prMta  vhoeouitiiaied  the  ml 
of  the  twenty  orders  or  courses  appoiiitad  by  David  to  eooduol 
the  services  of  the  tempie.  Our  readeia  would  sot  thank  as 
to  record  the  deeds  of  this  holy  aad  brave  man  in  any  othei 
language  than  that  of  his  historian.  Matt^thias  was  the  son 
of  Simeon,  a  priest  of  the  sons  of  Joaf  ib :  **  he  had  five  sons, 
Joaonan^  called  Caddis ;  Simon,  called  Thassi ;  Jadas,  who 
was  ealied  Maccabeus ;  Eieazar,  caUed  Avaran ;  and  Jona* 
tfaan,  whose  surname  was  Apphos.  And  when  he  saw  the 
blasphemies  that  were  commhted  in  Juda  and  Jerusalan,  he 
mid.  Woe  is  me  I  wherefore  was  I  born  to  see  this  misery  of 
my  people,  and  of  the  holy  city,  and  to  dwell  there,  when  it 
was  delivered  ioto  the  hand  of  the  enemy,  and  the  sanctuary 
into  the  hand  of  strangers  ?  Her  temple  is  beeome  as  a  roan 
without  glory.  Her  glorious  vessels  are  carried  away  into 
cajHivity,  her  infants  are  shin  in  the  streets,  her  young  men 
wuh  the  sword  of  the  enemy.  What  nation  hath  not  had  a 
part  in  her  kingdom,  and  gotten  of  her  spoils?  All  her  or- 
naments are  taken  away ;  of  a  free  woman  she  is  become  a 
bond  slave.  And,  behold,  our  sanctuary,  even  our  beauty 
imd  our  glory,  is  laid  waste,  and  the  Gientilee  have  profaned 
it  To  what  end  therefore  shall  we  live  any  longer  f  Then 
Mattathias  and  his  sons  rent  their  clothce,  and  put  on  sack- 
eloth,  and  mourned  very  sore,  in  the  mean  wfaiiethe  king's 
officers,  such  as  compelled  the  people  to  revok,  oame  into  the 
city  Modin,  to  make  them  sacrifice.  And  when  many  of  Is* 
rael  came  unto  them,  Mattathias  also  and  his  sons  came  toge* 
ther.  Then  answered  the  king's  officers,  and  said  to  Matta* 
thias  on  this  wise,  thou  art  a  ruler,  and  an  honourable  and 

Seat  man  in  this  city,  and  strengthened  with  sons  and  bre* 
ren:  Now,  therefore,  come  thou  first,  and  fulfil  the  king's 
oommandment,  like  as' all  the  heathen  have  done,  yea,  and 
the  men  of  Juda  also,  and  such  as  remain  at  Jerusalem ;  so 
4hak  thou  and  thy  house  be  in  the  number  of  the  king's  friends, 
and  thou  and  thy  children  shall  be  honoured  with  silver  and 
gold,and  many  rewards.  Then  Mattathias  »nswered,and  spake 
with  a  loud  voice.  Though  all  the  nations  that  are  under  the 
king's  dominion  obey  him,  and  fiill  away  everyone  from  the 
religion  of  their  fathers,  and  give  conttntto  bis  command  ments ; 
yet  will  I,  and  my  sons,  and  my  brethren,  walk  in  the  covenant 
of  our  fathers.  'Ood  forbid  that  we  sbonki  fersake  the  law 
•nd  tb»  ordinances.  We  will  not  hearken  to  the  king's  ^-ords, 
f»tp>  fromoar  religion,  either  on  the  right  hand  or  the  ML 
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NofiTf  wbea  he  had  left  Bpeakmg  these  words,  there  eune 
d  the  Jews  io  the  sight  of  all  to  aaerifice  on  the  aitar  which 
was  at  Modio,  aocordibg  to  the  kiflg*e  commandment :  which 
thing  when  Mattathias  saw,  he  was  inflamed  with  seal,  and 
his  reina  trembled,  neither  conld  he  forbear  to  show  his  anger 
according  to  judgment:  wherefore  he  rsn  and  slew  him 
upon  the  akar.  Abo  the  kinfif^s  commissioner,  who  com- 
pelled men  to  sacrifice,  he  killed  at  that  time,  and  the  akar  he 
pulled  down.  Thus  dealt  he* zealously  lor  the  law  of  Ood. 
like  as  Pbinees  did  unto  Zambri  the  son  of  Salom.  And 
Mattathms  cried  throughout  the  cky  with  a  loud  voice,  saying^ 
Whosoever  is  aeslous  of  the  law,  and  maintaineth  the  cove- 
nant, let  him  foHow  me.  So  he  and  bis  sons  tied  into  tim 
mountains,  and  left  all  that  ever  they  had  in  the  city.  Then 
many  that  sought  after  justice  and  judgment,  went  down  in* 
to  the  wilderness,' to  dwell  there:  both  they,  and  tlieir  chil-. 
dreo,  and  their  wives,  and  their  cattle ;  because  afflictions  in- 
creased sore  upon  them.  Now,  when  it  was  told  the  king's 
servants,  and  the  host  that  was  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  city  of 
David,  that  certain  men,  who  had  broken  the  king's  com- 
mandment, were  gone  down  into  the  secret  places  in  the  wil- 
derness, they  pursued  after  them  a  great  number,  and,  hnt" 
ing  overtaken  them,  they  encamped  against  them,  and  made 
war  against  them  on  the  sabbatn-day .  And  they  said  unto 
them.  Let  that  which  ye  have  done  hkherto  suffice ;  come 
forth,  and  do  according  to  the  commandment  of  the  king,*  and 
ye  shall  live.  But  they  said.  We  will  not  come  forth,  nei- 
ther will  we  do  the  king's  commandment,  to  profane  the  sab^ 
bath-day.  So  then  they  gave  them  the  battle  with  all  speed. 
Howbeit  they  answered  them  not,  neither  cast  they  a  stone  at 
them,  nor  stopped  the  places  where  they  lay  hia;  but  said| 
Let  us  die  ail  in  our  innocency :  heaven  and  earth  shall  tes- 
tify for  US,  that  ye  put  us  to  death  wrongfully-  So  they  rose 
up  against  them  in  b.»ttle  on  the  sabbath,  and  they  slew  them, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  and  their  cattle,  to  the  number 
of  a  thousand  people.  Now,  when  Mattathias  and  his 
friends  un.ierstooJ  hereof,  tbey  mourned  for  them  ric'bt  sore. 
And  one  of  them  siid  toanother,  if  we  all  do  as  our  brethren 
have  done,  and  light  not  for  our  lives  and  laws  against  the 
heathen,  they  will  now  quickly  root  us  out  of  the  earth.  At 
that  time  therefore  they  decreed,  saying,  Whosoever  sbatf 
eome  to  mike  battle  with  us  on  the  sjbbath-day,  we  will  fi^ht 
against  him ;  neither  u-ill  we  die  all.  as  our  brethren  that 
wore  murdered  in  the  secret  places.    Then  came  there  tinto 
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him  %  eonpaiiy  of  Asaideaos,  who  were  mighty  tfien  of  Is-  j 
rael,  even  aU  stich  em  were  voluntarily  deroted  unto  the  law. 
Also  they  that  Aad  for  persecution  joioed  theoueKes  unto 
-ihem,  and  were  a  stay  unto  them.  So  they  joined  their 
■  forces,  and  smote  sinful  men  in  their  anger,  and  wicked  men 
in  their  wrath :  hut  the  rest  fied  to  the  heathen  for  siiocoux: 
Then  Mattathias  and  his  friends  went  round  about,  and  palled 
down  the  altars :  and  what  children  soever  they  found  withia 
the  coast  of  Israel  ^ncircumcised,  those  they  circnmcised  va(- 
iautly.  They  pursued  also  after  the.  proud  men,  and  the 
woiK  prospered  in  their  hand.  So  they  recovered  the  law 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  Gentiles,  and  out  of  the. hand  of  | 

kings,  neither  suffered  they  the  sinner  to  trmmph.     Now,  j 

when  the  time  drew  near  that  Mattathias  should  die,  he  said 
unto  his  sons,  Now  hath  pride  and  rebuke  gotten  strength,- 
and  the' time  of  destruction,  and  the  wrath  of  indignation: 
now  therefore,  my  sons^  be  ye  zealous  for  the  law,  and  give 
your  lives  for  the  covenant  oi"  your  fathers.  Cdil  to  remem* 
brance  what  acts  our  fathers  did  in  their  time ;  so  shall  ye 
receive  great  honour,  and  an  everlasting  name.  Was  not 
Abraham  found  faithful  in  temptation,  and  it  was  imputed 
unto  him  for  righteousness?  Joseph,  in  the  time. of  hisdis* 
tress,  kept  the  commandment,  and  was  made  lord  of  Egypt. 
Phineas  our  father,  in  being  zealous  and  fervent,  obtained 
the  covenant  of  an  everlasting  priesthood.  .  Jesus,  ht  fulfill* 
ing  the  word  was  made  judge  in  Israel.  Caleb,  for  bearing 
wkness  before  the  congregation,  received  the  heritage  of  the 
land.  David,  for  being  merciful,  possessed  the  throne  of  aa 
everlasting  kingdom.  Elias,  for  being  zealous  and  fenroil 
for  the  law,  was  taken  up  into  heaven.  Ananias,  Azorias, 
and  Misiel,  by  believing,  were  .saved  out  of  the  flame.* 
Daniel,  for  his  mnocency,  vm»  delivered  from  the  mouth  of 
lions.  And  thus  consider  ye,  throughout  all  ages,  that  none 
that  put  their  trust  in  him  snail  bo  overcome.  Fear  not  then 
the  words  of  a  sinful  man :  ibr  bis  glory  shall  be  dung  and 
worms.  ToKlay  he  shall  be  lifted  up  and  to-morrow  he 
shall  not  be  found,  because  he  ia  returned  into  his  dust,  and 
his  thought  is  corae  to  nothmg.  Wherefore,  ye  my  sons^ 
be  valiant,  and  show  yourselves  men  in  the  bebolf  of  the 
law  ;  for  by  it  shall  ye  obtain  glory.  And,  behold,  I  know 
that  your  brother  Simon  is  a  man  of  counsel,  give  ear  unto 
him  alway :  he  shall  be  a  father  unto  you.  As  for  Judas 
Maccabeus,  he  hath  been  mighty  and  strong,  even  from  his 
youth  up:  let  hij^^be  your  captain  and  fi^^hi  the  battle  of  th» 
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peopla  Take  also  unto  you  all  those  that  olwerve  the  law, 
and  avenge  ye  the  wrong  of  the  people.  Recompense  fully 
the  heathen,  and  take  heed  to  the  commandments  of  the  law. 
So  he  hiessed  them,  and  was  gathered  to  his  fathers.  And 
he  died  in  the  hundred  forty  and  sijtth  year,  and  his  sons 
buried  him  in  the  sepulchres  of  his  fathers  at  Modin,  and  all 
Ismel  made  great  lamentition  for  him." 

Considering  the  fixed  purpose  and  great  power  of  the 
enemy,  the  successful  resistance  of  Mattathias  and  his  feeble 
band  seems  wonderful,  and  almost  incredible.  Several  cir- 
cumstances, however,  appear  to  have  been  favourable  to  his 
enterprise.  He  was  probably  regarded  with  contempt  by 
Antiochus  and  bis  ministers.  They  doubtless  believed  that 
they  had  as  completely  crushed  the  power  of  the  Jews  as 
they  had  stripped  them  of  wealth.  The  brutal  monarch 
looked  on  the  Jews  only  as  so  many  wretched  slaves,  des- 
tined for  ever  to  writhe  under  the  chains  by  which  he  had 
bound  them.  His  imagined  victory  over  them  may  have 
been  supposed  by  him  sufficient  reason  to  justify  him  in  ex- 
pressing his  joy  afnsr  the  manner  of  the  Roman  conquerors. 
He  accordingly  appointed  a  time  for  a  grand  display  of  the 
Grecian  games,  invited  an  innumerable  multitude  to  witness 
them,  and  expended  immense  sums  to  celebrate  them  with  the 
highest  degree  of  pomp.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  truly 
discovered  his  utter  insignificance.  By  the  most  e.xtravagant 
actions  and  indecent  behaviour,  he  made  himself  the  laugh- 
ing-stock of  many,  and  excited  the  disgust  of  not  a  few  ;  so 
that  after  some  days,  all  who  respected  what  was  becoming 
or  modest,  declined  the  invitations  to  his  feasts.  Intoxicated 
by  these  mean  pleasures,  the  affairs  of  government  were  neg- 
lected, and  the  treasures  of  his  kingdom  thoughtlessly  scat- 
tered. What  .could  have  been  more  advantageous  to  the 
heroes  of  Judea  ?  The  sons  of  Mattathias  most  assiduously 
improved  the  season  of  rest  enjoyed  b}'  their  miserable  coun- 
try. Judas  augmented  his  army,  fortined  the  cities,  built  new 
fortresses,  threw  into  them  strong  garrisons,  and  re-animated 
the  expiring  hopes  of  his  people.  His  conduct  perhaps  for 
some  time  was  viewed  rather  with  pleasure  than  alarm  by 
the  officers  of  the  king,  who  were  appointed  to  observe  the 
state  of  Judea ;  for  they  knew  it  would  neither  procure  them 
honour  nor  reward  to  subdue  a  few  scattered  bands  of  insur- 
gents. And  similar  motives  may  account  for  the  fact  that  the 
^ovornors  of  the  neighbouring  provinces  united  not  their 
forces  to  oppose  Judas,  till  he  appeared  to  all  a  most  formid* 
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able  antagonist  ApoUonins  knew  the  eagerness  of  the  Sama- 
ritans whom  he  governed  to  injure  the  Jews,  and  was  confi- 
dent that  he  could  easily  oyercome  Judas.  He  marched 
against  him,  and  was  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  Seron, 
a  Syrian  commander,  next  led  an  army  into  Judea,  and  his 
sanguine  expectation  of  revenging  the  dishonour  of  the  re- 
cent defeat  perished  with  himself  and  many  of  his  followers. 
**  When  news  was  brought  Antiochus  of  this  double  defeat, 
he  was  exasperated  to  fury.  Immediately  he  assembled  all 
his  troops,  wnich  formed  a  mighty  army,  and  determined  to 
destroy, the  whole  Jewish  nation,  and  to  settle  other  people  in 
their  country.  But  when  his  troops  were  to  be  paia,  he  had 
not  sufficient  sums  in  his  coffers,  having  exhausted  them  in 
the  foolish  expenses  he  had  lately  been  at  For  want  of 
money  he  was  obliged  to  suspend  the  vengeance  he  meditated 
against  the  Jewish  nation,  and  all  the  plans  he  had  formed  for 
the  immediate  execution  of  that  design."*  Other  events  con- 
tributed  perhaps  still  more  to  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews 
than  even  the  temporary  deficiency  of  the  revenue  of  the  Sy- 
rian king.  Several  of  bis  most  valued  provinces  had  cast  off 
his  tyrannical  yoke,  particularly  Armenia  and  Persia.  To 
reduce  these  was  indispensable  to  the  permanence  of  his 
power ;  and  he  therefore  resolved  to  conduct  thither  the 
strength  of  his  army.  Entrusting  his  son  and  heir,  who  was 
only  seven  years  oi  age,  and  the  government  of  all  the  pro- 
vinces west  of  the  Euphrates,  to  Lysias,  a  distinguished  noble, 
he  advanced  into  Armenia,  and  defeated  the  army  of  Artaxias, 
its  king,  and  took  him  prisoner.  Thence  he  marched  into 
Persia,  and  entered  Elymais,  in  order  to  obtain  the  immense 
riches  which  he  understood  were  deposited  in  one  of  the  tem- 
ples. The  inhabitants  having  penetrated  his  design,  indig- 
nantly flew  to  arms,  and  compelled  him  to  re^re  to  Ecbatana. 
Lysias  was  not  more  prosperous  in  his  government  of  the 
western  provinces  than  his  master  was  in  his  proceedings  in 
the  eastern.  Strongly  disposed  to  execute  the  orders  which 
he  had  received,  to  put  forth  all  his  energies  to  conquer  Judea, 
put  to  death  or  expel  every  Jew,  and  colonise  the  country 
with  inhabitants  from  other  nations,  he  sent  an  army  of  for^ 
thousand  foot,  and  sevon  thousand  horse,  to  acc<xnpli8h  this 
enterprise.  This  force  he  placed  under  the  command  of 
EHoIemy  Macron,  governor  of  Ccelo-syria,  and  the  mool  re- 
nowned general  of  the  Syrian  army.  He  appointed,  at  the 
same  time,  Nicator,  his  mtimate  friend,  and  Oorgias,  a  vete- 
ran officer  of  consummate  experience,  and  Philip,  governor 
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of  Palestine,  to  assist  Ptolemy  Macron.  Confident  of  victory, 
a  proclamation  was  circulated  throughout  all  the  surrounding 
regions,  announcing  that  aU  the  prisoners  should  be  sold  at 
the  rate  of  ninety  for  a  talent  The  price  being  low,  about  a 
thousand  merchants  assembled  near  the  invading  army,  anx- 
iously waiting  the  result  of  the  battle. 

The  unfeeling  oppressor  had  left  the  Jews  scarcely  any  one 
object  of  the  ambition  and  desires  common  to  mankind.  Their 
country  was  one  scene  of  ruin :  their  beloved  city  <<  Jerusalem 
lay  void  as  a  wilderness ;  there  was  none  of  her  children  that 
went  in  or  out :  the  sanctuary  was  also  trodden  down,  and 
aliens  kept  the  strong  hold  ;  the  heathen  had  their  habitation 
tn  that  place ;  and  joy  was  taken  from  Jacob,  and  the  pipe 
with  the  harp  ceased."  But  this  desolation,  and  the  presence 
of  a  powerful  and  implacable  foe,  only  invigorated  the  zeal 
and  courage  of  Judas  Maccabeus  to  avenge  his  country's 
wrongs,  and  vindicate  the  just  government  of  the  supreme 
Sovereign  of  Israel.  He  summoned  his  brethren  to  arms. 
and  assembled  the  people  to  confess  their  sins,  and  implore 
the  favour  of  the  God  oi  their  fathers.  And  though  the  num- 
ber of  his  soldier?  was  inferior  to  the  enemy,  in  conformity  to 
the  Divine  law,  he  commanded  all  to  return  home  who  weif 
building  new  houses,  planting  new  vineyards,  or  who  had  be- 
trothed wives,  or  were  conscious  of  cowardice,  in  the  prospect 
of  fighting.  Thus  with  a  small  army,  every  one  ol  whom 
was  bold  as  a  lion,  like  Gideon,  he  fearlessly  marched  to 
meet  the  enemy,  encamped  on  the  south  side  of  Emmaus. 
He  thus  acted,  on  learnmg  that  Gorgias  had  sent  ^we  thou- 
sand foot,  and  a  thousand  horse  to  Mizpah,  where  he  knew 
the  troops  of  Judea  had  collected,  with  the  design  of  destroy- 
ing them  by  a  sudden  and  unexpected  attack.  Judas  delayed 
not  to  combat  this  division  of  tne  invading  army  before  the 
larger  body  under  Gorgias  could  rejoin  it.  He  sounded  the 
trumpets,  and  speedily  obtained  a  great  victory.  Having  pre- 
vailed on  his  troops  not  to  look  after  the  spoil,  he  instantly 
advanced  against  the  iroopB  led  on  by  Gorgias,  who  was  al- 
ready within  sight  of  the  field  of  battle.  These  no  sooner 
beheld'the  camp  on  fire,  than  terror  seized  them,  and  they  fied 
into  the  neighbouring  countries.  "  Then  Judas  returned  to 
spoil  the  tents,  where  they  got  much  gold  and  silver,  and  blue 
silk,  and  purple  of  the  sea,  and  great  riches.  After  this  they 
went  home,  and  sung  a  song  of  thanksgiving,  and  praised  the 
Lord  in  heaven  ;  because  it  is  good,  because  his  mercy  cn- 
dureth  for  ever.     Thus  Israel  had  a  great  deliverance  that 
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day.  Now,  all  the  strangers  that  bad  escaped  came  and  toU 
Lysias  what  had  happened :  who,  when  he  heard*  thereof, 
was  confounded  and  discouraged,  because  neither  such  things 
as  he  wouU  were  done  unto  Israel,  nor  sdch  things  as  the 
king  coinmnnded  him  were  come  to  pass.  The  next  year 
therefore  following,  Lysias  gathered  together  threescore  thou- 
Sini  choice  men  of  foot,  and  five  thousand  horsemen,  that  he 
might  subdue  them.  So  they  came  into  Idumea,  and  pitched 
their  tents  at'Bethsura  ;  and  Judas  met  them  with  ten  thou- 
sand men.  And  when  he  saw  that  mighty  army,  he  prayed 
anJ  said,  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Saviour  ot  Israel,  who  diJst 
quell  the  violence  of  the  mighty  man  by  the  hand  of  thy  ser- 
vant David,  and  gavest  the  host  of  strangers  into  the  bands 
of  Jonathan  the  son  of  Saul,  and  his  armour-bearer  ;  shut  up 
this  army  in  the  hand  of  thy  people  Israel,  and  let  them  be 
confounded  in  their  power  and  horsemen  :  make  them  to  be 
of  no  courage,  and  cause  the  boldness  of  their  strength  to  fall 
away,  and  let  them  quake  at  their  destruction  ;  cast  them 
down  with  the  sword  of  them  that  love  thee,  and  let  all  those 
that  know  thy  name  praise  thee  with  thanksgiving.  So  they 
joined  battle ;  and  tnere  were  slain  of  the  host  of  Lysias 
about  five  thousand  men,  even  before  them  were  they  slam. 

Now,  when  Lysias  saw  his  army  put  to  flight,  and  the 
manliness  of  Judas'  soldiers,  and  how  tney  were  ready  either 
to  live  or  die  valiantly,  he  went  into  Antiochia,  and  gathered 
together  a  company  of  strangers ;  and  having  made  his  army 
greater  than  it  was,  he  purposed  to  come  again  into  Judea. 
Then  said  Judas  and  his  brethren,  Behold,  our  enemies  are 
discomfited :  let  us  go  up  to  cleanse  and  dedicate  the  sanctua- 
ry. Upon  this  all  the  host  assembled  themselves  together, 
ani  went  up  into  mount  Sion.  And  when  they  saw  the  sanc- 
tuary desolate,  and  the  altar  profaned,  and  the  gates  burnt  up, 
and  shrubs  growing  in  the  courts  as  in  a  forest,  or  in  one  of 
the  mountains,  yea,  and  the  priests*  chambers  pulled  down, 
they  rent  their  clothes,  and  made  great  lamentation,  and  cast 
ashes  upon  their  heads,  and  fell  down  flat  to  the  ground  upon 
their  faces,  and  blew  an  alarm  with  the  trumpets,  and  cried 
toward  heaven.  Then  Judas  appointed  certain  men  to  fight 
against  those  that  were  in  the  fortress,  until  he  had  cleansed 
the  sanctuary.  So  he  chose  priests  of  blameless  conversation, 
such  as  had  pleasure  in  the  law,  who  cleansed  the  sanctuary, 
and  bare  out  the  defiled  stones  into  an  unclean  place.  And 
when  as  thc^  consulted  what  to  do  witli  the  altar  of  bumt- 
oflerings,  which  was  profaned,  they  thought  it  best  to  pull  it 
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down,  lest  it  should  be  a  reproach  to  them,  because  the  hea- 
then had  defiled  it ;  wherefore  they  pulled  it  down,  and  laid 
up  the  stones  in  the  mountain  of  the  temple  in  a  convenient 

grace,  until  there  should  come  a  prophet  to  show  what  should 
e  done  with  them.  Then  they  took  whole  stones  according 
to  the  law,  and  built  a  new  altar  according' to  the  former:  and 
made  up  the  sanctuary,  and  the  things  that  were  within  the 
temple,  and  hallowed  the  courts.  They  made  also  new  holy 
vessels ;  and  into  the  temple  they  brought  the  candlestick,  an4 
the  altar  of  burnl-ofierings,  and  of  incense,  and  the  tabla 
And  upon  the  altar  thej  burnt  incense,  and  the  lamps  that 
were  upon  the  candlestick  they  lighted,  that  they  might  give 
light  in  the  temple.  Furthermore,  they  set  the  loaves  upon 
the  table,  and  spread  out  the  veils,  and  finished  all  the  works 
which  they  had  begun  to  make.  Now,  on  the  five  and  twentieth 
day  of  the  ninth,  month  which  is  called  the  month  of  Casleu, 
in  the  hundred  forty  and  eighth  year,  they  rose  up  betimes  in 
the  morning,  and  ofllered  sacrifice,  according  to  the  law,  upon 
the  new  altar  of  bumt'K>frering8  which  they  had  made.  Look, 
at  what  time,  and  what  day,  the  heathen  had  profaned  it,  even 
in  that  was  it  dedicated  with  songs,  and  citherns,  and  harps, 
and  cymbals.  Then  all  the  people  fell  upon  their  faces,  wor- 
shippmg  and  praising  the  Qod  of  heaven,  who  had  given 
them  good  success.  And  so  they  kept  the  dedication  of  the 
altar  eight  days,  and  offered  burnt-offerings  with  gladness, 
and  sacrificed  the  sacrifice  of  deliverance  and  praise.  They 
decked  also  the  forefront  of  the  temple  with  crowns  of  gold, 
and  with  shields ;  a'nd  the  gates  ana  the  chambers  they  re- 
newed, and  hangad  doors  upon  them.  Thus  was  there  very 
great  gladness  among  the  people,  for  that  the  reproach  of  the 
neathen  was  put  away.  Moreover,  Judas  and  his  brethren, 
with  the  whole  consfregation  of  Israel,  ordained  that  the  days 
of  the  dedication  ot  the  altar  should  be  kept  in  their  season 
from  year  to  year,  by  the  space  of  eiffht  days,  from  the  five 
and  twentieth  day  of  the  month  Casleu,  with  joy  and  glad- 
ness. At  that  time  also  they  builded  up  the  mount  Sion  with 
high  walls  and  strong  towers  round  about,  lest  the  Gentiles 
should  come  and  tread  it  down,  as  they  had  done  before. 
And  they  set  there  a  garrison  to  keep  it,  and  fortified  Beth- 
sura  to  preserve  it,  that  the  people  might  have  a  defence 
against  laumea." 

The  news  of  these  events  infiamed  the  wrath  which  burned 
-tn  the  heart  of  Antiochus.  When  he  heard  of  the  first  great 
defeals  of  his  generals,  he  hastily  left  Ecbatana,  breaking 
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complete  dettruction  on  the  Jews.  ^Advancing  in  this  die- 
position  towards  Babylonia,  which  was  in  his  way,  fresh  ex* 
presses  came  to  him,  with  advice  of  Lysias'  defeat ;  and  also, 
that  the  Jews  had  retaken  the  temple^  thrown  down  the  altars 
and  idols  which  he  had  set  up,  ana  reestablished  their  ancient 
worship.  At  this  news  his  fury  increased.  Immediately  he 
com'mands  his  charioteer  to  drive  with  the  utmost  speed,  in 
order  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  to  satiate  mlly  hir 
vengeance;  threatening  to  make  Jerusalem  the  burying 
pkce  of  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  and  not  to  leave  one  single 
inhabitant  in  it  He  had  scarce  uttered  that  blasphemous  ex< 
pression,  but  he  was  struck  by  the  hand  of  God.  He  was 
seized  with  incredible  pains  in  his  bowels,  and  the  most  ex- 
cessive pangs  of  the  cholic.  '  Thus  the  murderer  and  blas> 
phemer,'  says  the  author  of  the  Maccabees,  '  having  sufiered 
most  grievously,  as  he  treated  other  men,  so  died  he  a  miser- 
able death,  in  a  strange  country  in  the  mountains.'  But  still 
his  pride  was  not  abated  by  this  first  shock ;  so  far  from  it, 
that,  suffering  himself  to  be  hurried  away  by  the  wild  trans- 
ports of  his  fury,  and  breathing  nothing  but  vengeance  against 
the  Jews,  he  gave  orders  for  proceeding  with  all  possible  speed  in 
the  journey.  But  as  his  horses  were  running  forwards  im- 
petuously, he  fell  from  his  chariot,  and  thereby  bruised,  in  a 
grievous  manner,  every  part  of  his  body ;  so  that  his  attendants 
were  forced  to  put  him  into  a  litter,  where  he  sufiered  inex- 
pressible torments.  Worms  crawled  from  every  part  of  him ; 
his  fiesh  fell  away  piecemeal,  and  the  stench  was  so  great, 
that  it  became  intolerable  to  the  whole  army.  Being  himself 
unable  to  bear  it,  '  It  is  meet,'  says  he,  *  to  be  subject  unto 
God  ;  and  man  who  is  mortal  should  not  think  of  himself  as 
if  he  were  a  fi^od.'  Acknowledging  it  was  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  of  Israel  which  struck  him,  because  of  the  calamities  he 
had  brought  upon  Jerusalem,  he  promises  to  exert  his  utmost 
liberality  towards  his  chosen  people ;  to  enrich,  with  precious 
gifts,  the  holy  temple  of  Jerusalem,  which  he  had  plundered ; 
to  furnish,  from  his  revenues,  the  sums  necessary  for  defray- 
ing the  expense  of  the  sacrifices ;  to  turn  Jew  himself;  and  to 
travel  into  every  part  of  the  world,  in  order  to  publish  the 
power  of  the  Almighty.  He  hoped  he  should  calm  his  wrath 
by  these  mighty  promises,  which  the  violence  of  his  present 
afiiliction,  and  the  fear  of  future  torments,  extorted  from  his 
mouth,  but' not  from  his  heart.  ^  But,'  adds  the  author  quoted, 
^this  wicked  person  vowed  unto  the  Lord,  who  now  no  more 
would  have  mercy  upon  him.'     And  indeed  this  murderer 
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aiid  b  asphemer,  (these  are  the  names  which  the  writer  of  the 
Biaccabees  substituted  in  the  place  of  illustrious,  which  men 
had  bestowed  on  that  prince,)  being  struck  in  a  dreadful  man- 
ner, and  treated  as  he  treated  others,  finished  an  impious  lite 
by  a  miserable  death.  Before  he  expired,  he  sent  for  Philip. 
who  had  been  brought  up  with  him  from  his  infancy,  was 
his  &vourite,  and  had  bestowed  on  him  the  regency  of  Syria 
during  the  minority  of  his  son,  then  nine  years  of  age.  Be 
put  into  his  hands  the  diadem,  the  seal  of  the  empire,  and  all 
the  other  ensigns  of  royalty ;  exhorting  him,  especially,  to 
employ  his  utmost  endeavours  to  give  him  such  an  education 
as  would  best  teach  him  the  art  of  reigning,  and  how  to  gov- 
ern his  subjects  with  justice  and  moderation.  Few  princes 
give  such  instructions  to  their  children  till  they  are  near  their 
end,  and  that  after  having  set  them  a  quite  different  example 
during  their  whole  lives.  Philip  caused  the  king's  body  to  be 
conveyed  to  Antioch.  This  prince  had  sat  eleven  years  on 
the  throne." 

The  actions  of  Antiochus,  thus  briefly  recorded,  demon- 
strate at  once  the  accuracy  and  truth  of  DaniePs  prediction 
of  the  vile  king  of  the  North.  Let  any  enlightened  and  un- 
prejudiced man  carefully  compare  the  former  with  the  latter, 
and  he  will  not  hesitate  to  adopt  as  his  own  the  reflections  of 
Rollin  on  this  subject.  No  prophecy  could  be  more  clearly, 
fully,  and  decidedly  fulfilled.  ''  Porphyry,  the  professed 
enemy  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  well  as  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  being  infinitely  perplexed  in  finding  so 
great  a  conformity  between  the  events  foretold  by  Daniel,  and 
the  relation  given  by  the  best  historians,  did  not  pretend  to 
deny  this  conformity,  for  that  would  have  been  repugnant  to 
sense,  and  denying  the  shining  of  the  sun  at  noon-day.  How- 
ever, he  took  another  course,  in  order  to  undermine  the 
authority  of  the  Scriptures.  He  himself  laboured,  by  citing 
aO  the  historians  extant  at  that  time,  and  which  are  since  lost, 
to  show,  in  a  very  extensive  manner,  that  whatever  is  written 
in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Daniel,  happened  exactly  as  fore- 
told by  that  prophet ;  and  he  concluded  from  this  perfect  uni- 
formity, that  so  exact  a  detail  of  so  great  a  number  of  events 
could  not  possibly  have  been  written  by  Daniel  so  many 
years  before  they  happened ;  and  that  this  work  must  cer- 
tainly have  been  wrote  by  some  person  who  lived  after  An- 
tiochus Epiphanes,  and  borrowed  Daniel's  name.  In  this 
^contest  between  the  Christians  and  the  heathens,  the  formei 
would  indisputably  carry  their  cause,  could  they  be  able  to 
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demonstrate,  by  good  proofs,  that  Daniel's  propheeies  vrere 
really  written  by  him.  Now  this  they  proved  unanswerably, 
by  citing  the  testimony  of  the  whole  people.  1  mean  the  Jews, 
whose  evidence  could  not  be  suspected  or  difaUowed,  as  they 
were  still  greater  enemies  to  the  Christian  religion  than  the 
heathens  themselves.  The  reverence  they  had  lor  the  sacred 
writings,  of  which  Providence  has  appointed  them  the  depos- 
itaiies  and  guardians,  was  so  prodigious,  that  they  would 
have  thought  him  a  criminal  and  sacrilegious  wretch,  who 
should  have  attempted  only  to  transpose  a  single  word,  or 
change  one  letter  in  it ;  what  idea,  then,  would  they  have  en- 
tertained of  that  man  who  should  pretend  to  introduce  any 
nipposititious  books  in  them  ?  Such  are  the  witnesses  who 
atttsted  the  reality  of  Daniel's  prophecies.  And  were  ever 
proofs  so  convincing,  or  cause  so  victorious !  ^  Thy  testimo* 
nios  are  very  sure,  O  Lord,  for  ever/  " 
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CHAPTER  IVIII. 


REIGN  OF  THE  MACCABEAN  CHIEFS. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  rise  and  pro* 
gress  to  supreme  power  in  Jndea,  of  the  truly  patriotic  family 
of  Mattathias.  H  is  sons  and  their  ad  herents  are  distinguished 
in  history  by  the  appellation  Maccabees^  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  inscription  on  their  ensigns  or 
bucklers.  It  consisted  of  four  Hebrew  letters,  each  of  which 
begins  one  of  the  four  words  in  the  elerenth  ferse  of  the 
fifi^enth  chapter  of  Exodus,  rendered  in  our  version,  ^  Who 
is  like  unto  tnee,  O  Lord,  among  the  gods  ?"  How  sincerely 
they  believed  and  loved  the  great,  infinitely  important,  and 
eternal  truth  which  these  words  express  may  be  learned  from 
the  narratives  preserved  of  the  lives  of  this  illustrious  race  of 
patriots ;  and,  we  may  observe,  that  Joseph  us  and  the  author 
of  the  First  Book  of  the  Maccabees,  to  whom  we  are  chiefly 
indebted  for  these  narratives,  are  universally  acknowledgeOi 
as  deserving  equal  credit  with  the  most  enlightened  and  hon- 
ourable bbttorians  of  past  ages.  If  we  therefore  justly  con- 
clude, from-  the  statements  of  the  latter  concerning  the  reli- 
gious conduct  of  the  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  that 
these  nations  worshipped  idols,  we  cannot  doubt,  from  similar 
evidence,  that  Mattatnias  and  his  sons,  and  their  followerSi 
adored  Jehovah  alone,  and  utterly  abhorred  idols. 

In  them  we  have  an  example  scarcely  less  remarkable  of 
what,  in  our  age,  is  denominated  a  <-  religious  revival "  than 
we  have  in  Samuel,  David,  Jehoshaphat,  Hezekiah,  Ezra, 
and  Nehemiah,  and  their  followers.  And  indeed  it  is  mani- 
fest that  they  looked  on  these  holy  and  faithful  men  as  the 
patterns  which  they  were  resolutely  determined  to  imitate. 
Nor  dii  they  on  almost  any  occasion  show  themselves  un- 
worthy to  be  associated  with  them  in  the  annals  of  hallowed 
fame.  Consequently  any  instances  indicating  that  they  were 
indebted  for  success  in  their  enterprise  to  supernatural  or 
miraculous  influence  must  be  regarded  most  probable,  we 
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will  not  say  abBoiutely  certain,  t)6caua6  these  historians  have 
no  claim  to  inspiration,  and  were  not  secure  against  error  or 
delusion.  But  to  Israel  still  belonged  *<  the  covenants  and  the 
promises,"  they  had  all  the  assuranc-e  that  the  word  of  Him 
who  cannot  lie  could  afibrd,  of  his  immediate  superintendence 
and  interposition  to  deliver  them,  when  they  confidently 
trusted  in  him,  faithfully  served  Jbin,  and  fervently  and  per- 
severingly  supplicated  his  compassion  and  power.  They 
were  distinguished  from  all  the  Jews  who  declined  to  join 
them,  as  well  as  from  all  the  heathen, — 

i.  By  supreme  love  for  the  God.  of  their  fathers,  and  re- 
gard for  his  favour.  They  willingly  lefl  their  possessions 
and  families,  and  hazarded  their  lives  rather  than  expose 
themselves  to  the  invisible,  future,  and  eternal  displeasure  of 
their  God.  Previously  to  the  period  of  their  triumphs,  doubt- 
less all  avoided  them  who  were  not  prepared  for  death  or 
martyrdom. 

2.  They  cordially  loved  the  covenant  made  with  their 
forefathers,  and  faithfully  adhered  to  it  They  believed  that 
great  promise  contained  in  it,  that  a  faithful  prophet,  who  was 
to  be  at  once  their  deliverer  and  sovereign,  should  arise  in  a 
future  age.  Hence  they  declared  their  willingness  to  submit 
t»  the  government  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Maccabees,  till  the  great 
Teacher  appeared;  1  Mac.  riv.  41.  <<  Also  that  the  Jews 
and  priests  were  well  pleased  that  Simon  should  be  their  gov-, 
emor  and  high-priest  for  ever,  until  there  should  arise  a  futh- 
ful  prophet.''  Their  immediate  exertions,  and  avowedly  fu- 
ture intentions,  had  for  their  object  the  observance  of  every 
institute  enjoined  in  the  covenant,  and  the  extirpation  of  what- 
ever was  opposed  to  its  nature. 

3.  They  were  regulated  in  their  religious  observances  and 
general  conduct  exclusively  by  the  law  of  Divine  revelation. 
Thus  in  their  religious  assemblies  they  laid  open  the  book  of 
the  law  to  learn  the  will  of  their  God  ;  1  Mac.  iiL  48.  ^  And 
laid  open  the  book  of  the  law,  wherein  the  heathen  had  sought 
to  paint  the  likeness  of  their  images."  And  they  ventured  to 
perform  not  the  least  act  or  ceremony  of  a  religious  character, 
concerning  which  the  law  gave  no  instruction ;  and  preferred 
waiting  for  the  promised  prophet  to  the  following  of  any  sug- 
gestion of  human  wisdom ;  1  Mac.  iv.  46.  "  And  laid  np  the 
Mones  in  the  mountain  of  the  temple  in  a  convenient  place, 
until  there  should  come  a  prophet  to  show  what  should  be 
done  with  them." 

.  4.  On  all  occasions  of  muck  danger,  and  before  engagmg 
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in  any  great  woi^,  thay  united  in  solemn  prayer  and  fiisting, 
in  some  place  which  had  been  consecrated  to  the  worship 
of  Qod,  m  the  best  ages  of  their  nation ;  1  Mac.  iii.  46. 
^  Wherefore  the  Israelitea  assembled  themselves  together,  and 
came  to  Maspha,  (Mispah,)  over  against  Jerusalem :  for  in 
Maspha  was  the  place  where  they  prayed  aforetime  in  Israel." 

5.  They  discovered  extensive  knowledge  of  the  law,  and 
not  less  prudent  than  fervent  zeal  to  observe  it  in  all  thinga. 
Thus  they  strictly  followed  the  minutest  directions  respecting 
public  worship,  and  the  injunctions  which  indifference  or 
selfishness  were  most  likely  to  induce  them  to  neglect  Not- 
withstanding the  severity  and  number  of  their,  siifferings,  we 
find  that  in  their  time  the  land  had  rest  efenr  seventh  year ; 
and  even  when  most  prosperous  in  battle,  they  never  made 
aggressions  on  neighbouring  nations  or  cities,  whose  inhabi- 
tants were  disposed  to  live  with  them  in  terms  of  amity,  or 
who  did  not  avowedly  seek  their  destruction ;  1  Mac.  v.  And 
while  in  all  circumstances  they  confessed  that  in  Jehovah 
alone  was  their  strength,  we  uniformly  observe  that  they  neg- 
lected not  to  employ  any  means  which  they  discerned  and 
judged  proper  to  accomplish  the  work  wnich  providence 
called  them  to  perform.  CarefuUy  did  they  study  the  will  of 
Gkxl,  and  to  discriminate  between  his  precepts  and  traditionafy 
and  superstitious  observances.  This  was  manifest  by  their 
resolution  to  fight  on  the  Sabbath,  when  necessary  for  their 
preservation  and  the  deliverance  of  their  people.  For  they 
knew  that  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  that  it  was' 
hwful  to  do  good  on  the  Sabbath-day. 

6.  Finally,  they  were  accustomed  to  unite  in  public  t^nks- 
giving  and  praise,  whenever  it  pleased  God  to  grant  them 
victory  over  dieir  enemies,  or  signal  expressions  of  his  favour. 

The  fiiniily  of  Mattathias  appear  to  have  been  supported  at 
first,  in  their  noble  stand  for  tne  cause  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness, only  by  their  private  pious  friends.  But  they  were  soon 
joined  by  two  other  parties  of  their  countr3nnen, — the  Assi- 
deans,  and  those  who  had  fied  from  the  persecution.  The 
former  were  bold  and  courageous  men,  who  had  voluntarily 
devoted  themselves  to  the  defence  of  the  law  of  their  countrjr. 
They  were  evidently  a  party  equally  distinct  from  the  Phari- 
sees, who  were  more  z^ilous  for  religious  traditions  than  for 
Divine  revelation,  and  from  the  Sadducees,  who  alike  con* 
temned  the  law  of  Moses,  the  writings  of  the  prophets^  and 
the  authority  and  memory  of  the  elders.  The  Assideans, 
however,  were  more  eminent  for  their  religious  zeal  and  forti* 
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tude  than  for  their  knowledge  and  prudence.  Accordingly, 
when  the  unprincipled  Alcimus  asauined  the  offices  of  chief 
capLiin  and  high-priest,  they  deserted  the  faithful  Maccahees, 
and  placed  themselves  under  him :  '*  For "  said  they,  ^*  one 
that  is  a  priest  of  the  seed  of  Aaron  is  come  with  this  army, 
ani  he  will  do  us  no  wrong."  'J 'heir  connexion  with  him 
was,  however,  quickly  dissolved ;  for  he  knew  that  they  were 
Dot  proper  instruments  to  perform  unholy  deeds.  Hence, 
though  he  pretended  to  he  their  friend,  yet  he  treacherously 
slew  sixty  of  them  in  one  day.  They  were  evidently  a  sim- 
ple, disinterested,  and  holy  race.  They  derived  their  name 
from  the  Hebrew  term,  ckandim^  which  signifies  pious  or 
merciful.  Some  writers  imns^ine  that  they  were  the  same 
sect  called  by  Josephus  and  Philo,  Essenes.  If  this  opinion 
be  correct  the  sect  must  have  lost  much  of  their  public  spirit, 
and  decreased  much  in  later  times.  Besides,  the  Assideans 
attended  public  worship  with  the  congregation  of  brael,  while 
the  Essenes  neglected  it,  and  showed  no  other  respecl  for  the 
temple  service  Sian  by  sending  their  ofierinffs.  I'hey  were, 
nevertheless,  a  singular  race,  much  admired  for  their  devo- 
tional and  ascetic  habits,  and  strictly  moral  conduct  Indeed, 
the  description  given  of  them  by  the  Jewish  historian  corres- 
ponds generally  with  the  life,  conduct,  and  manners  of  the 
first  Christians,  in  so  much  that  a  writer  in  one  of  our  peri- 
odicals strongly  tirges  the  opinion  that  Josephus  designedly 
delineates  the  first  Christians  under  the  name  Essenes.  But 
this  opinion  is  scarcely  credible,  if  Philo  is  correct  in  his  as- 
sertion, that  there  were  only  about  four  thousand  of  this  party 
in  Palestine  and  Syria  at  the  time  he  wrote,  which  was  pro- 
bably about  the  time  when  the  Christians  were  most  numer- 
ous m  these  countries.  The  fact  that  the  Essenes  are  never 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  is  no  decided  proof  that 
they  did  not  exist  as  a  Jewish  sect  in  the  age  of  Christ  and 

I"  his  Apostles ;  for  if  they  were  few,  and  lived  secluded  from 

society,  it  is  not  surprismg  that  we  have  no  account  of  them 
in  the  Gospels  or  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which  chiefly  rer 
cord  the  public  events  which  concern  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
The  proper  descendants  of  the  Assideans  and  Essenes  are 
most  prooably  the  Karaites,  a  comparatively  small  Jewish 
sect,  who  still  continue  to  adhere  to  the  laws  of  Moses,  and 
despise  the  traditions  of  the  rabbins. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  the  holy  and 
exalted  spirit  of  Mattathias,  powerfully  animated  bis  son  Judah 
who  was  sni  named  M&ccabeus,  an  appellation  afterwards  ap- 
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piopriatei  to  his  successors  and  all  their  folloivers.  The  re- 
flecting reader  will  perhaps  wonder  that,  after  his  gre:it  vic- 
tory over  Lysias,  he  should  have  been  permitted  by  the 
8y ruins  to  employ  uninterruptedly  his  army  to  purify,  the 
temple,  restore  public  worship,  observe  a  long  festival,  build 
and  fo.tify  the  walls  of  Jerusjlem  and  Bethsora,  suppose.!  to 
be  Bethzur,  a  strong  city  in  the  south  of  Judea,  noticed  in 
Joshua  XV.  5S;  2  Chron.  xi.  7.  (lis  conduct  is  accounted 
for  by  the  remarkable  fact  noticed,  as  it  were  accident  illy.  Hy 
the  historian,  that  Ptolemy  Macron,  chief  governor  of  Ccelo- 
Syria  and  Phenicia,  whose  power  he  had  most  reason  to 
dread,  had  unexpectedly,  if  not  suddenly,  become  the  fiiend 
of  the  Jew9.  This  statesman  and  general  had  strenuously 
opposed  them,  but  having  discerned  the  folly,  and  peihnpsthe 
injustice  of  the  avowed  determination  of  his  couit  to  dt  stray 
them,  he  not  only  ceased  to  interfere  with  their  internal  ufiltiis, 
but  also  openly  exerted  himself  to  procure  for  them  peace. 
He  had  formerly  deserted  the  service  of  Egypt  for  (hat  of 
Syria.  This  circumstance  inclined  the  Syrian  court  to  listen 
the  more  readily  lo  those  who  now  ascribed  his  fi iendly  be- 
haviour to  the  Jew^,  to  treacherous  designs.  That  he  must 
have  felt  deeply  interested  in  their  welfare  is  manifest,  for, 
rather  than  continue  to  injure  them,  he  preferred  to  take  his 
own  life  by  poison,  after  the  example  of  some  of  the  greatest 
men  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 

Probably  the  state  of  the  court  of  Syria  about  this  time  was 
also  favourable  to  the  patiiotic  labours  of  Judas.  Lysias, 
having  received  ceitain  information  of  the  death  of  his  sove- 
reign, instantly  proclaimed  the  young  prince  kino^,  under  the 
name  of  Antfochus  Eupator,  and  took  on  himself  the  entire 
government  of  the  kingdom.  This  office  had  been  intrusted 
by  the  late  monarch  to  Philip ;  but  Lysias  prepared  to  pre- 
vent him  from  enforcing  his  claims;  and  in  this  he  was 
so  successful,  that  Philip,  on  arriving  at  Antioch,  saw  it  ex- 
pedient for  his  personal  safi^ty  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Egypt. 
where  ho  hoped  to  procure  assistance  to  expel  the  usurper, 
an  1  acquire  possession  of  the  right  conferred  on  him  by  his 
dying  prince. 

JuJas,  however,  was  not  long  sufiered  to  pursue  the  arts 
of  peace,  and  execute  the  plans  necessary  to  reestablish  the 
religion  of  his  nation.  The  astonishing  success  of  his  arms, 
and  the  rising  prosperity  of  his  people,  roused  the  envy  and 
mahce  of  their  hereditary  enemies,  who  appear  to  have  pre- 
vailed on  almost  every  race  in  the  adjacent  territories  to  enter 
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into  an  alliance,  the  avowed  object  of  which  was  to  destro} 
the  Jews  sojourning  among  them,  and  to  invade  Judea,  anc 
extirpate  the  name  of  Israel  That  Judas  was  placed  in  t 
situation  similar  to  that  of  the  ancient  heroes  of  his  race,  ano 
he  rejoiced  to  tread  in  their  stepa 

The  Edomites  or  Idumeans  seem  to  have  taken  the  lead  in 
the  great  confederacy  against  Israel :  next  to  them  were  the 
Ammonites  and  the  Phenicians.  A  principal  branch  of  the 
commerce  of  the  last  was  the  buying  and  selling  of  the  pris- 
oners taken  in  battle ;  and  the  greater  number  of  these  were 
Jews.  Those  of  the  two  former  nations  who  had  not  been 
carried  captive  into  Babylon,  or  who  had  returned  to  their 
respective  countries,  had  enriched  themselves  b^  taking  pos- 
session of  the  Holy  Land,  during  the  period  in  which  the 
proprietors  were  in  exile,  or  too  feeble  to  defend  themselvea 
The  Idumeans,  especially,  had  seized  the  rich  district  of  the 
south  of  Judea  ;  its  ancient  capital  Hebron  was  occupied  by 
them.  Though,  therefore,  Judas  cherished  not  the  ambition 
of  a  conqueror,  yet,  as  the  patriot  of  his  country,  he  must  have 
earnestly  desired  to  vindicate  its  rights.  Critical  was  his  po- 
sition, for  besides  the  nations  named,  the  multitudes  of  the 
heathen  who  filled  all  the  regions  of  Galilee  and  Gilead  had 
joined  the  leafifue  formed  against  him.  Indeed,  not  one  of  the 
races  surrounding  Judea  seem  to  have  been  his  friends,  except 
the  Nabatheans,  whose  capital  was  Petra.  It  is  probable 
that  these  and  their  brethren,  the  nomade  Arabs,  were  the 
only  people  who  maintained  their  national  independence. 
The  Idumeans  were,  we  know,  under  the  able  direction  of 
Gorgias,  and  the  Ammonites  and  the  other  races  in  their 
vicinity  were  governed  by  a  not  less  warlike  Syrian  general, 
named  Timotheus. 

The  minds  of  Judas  and  his  army  were  nerved  to  meet 
the  dreadful  tempest  which  threatened  to  overwhelm  their  be- 
loved land.  Confident  in  the  favour  and  power  of  their  Grod, 
they  were  prepared  to  surrender  their  lives  in  defence  of  the 
holy  cause.  Nor  were  their  hopes  disappointed.  Proceed- 
ing to  Acrabatine,  a  frontier  district  of  Idumea,  toward  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  they  encountered  the 
enemy,  who  sustamed  a  total  defeat,  and  left  twenty  thousand 
dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  They  next  laid  sies^e  to  two 
fortresses,  garrisoned  by  an  independent  tribe  of  Idumeans, 
called,  from  their  ancestor  or  leaaer,  ^  the  children  of  Beait" 
When  Judas  learned  that  the  garrisons  were  strong  and 
fully  prepared  to  endure  a  long  siegCi  he  divided  his  troops. 
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He  left,  under  three  of  his  brethren,  a  force  sufficient  to  re- 
duce the  fortresses,  and  led  the  principal  part  of  the  army 
into  the  land  of  Ammon.  Timotheus  had  already  assembled 
there  a  large  army,  consisting  of  the  Ammonites  and  many 
other  heathens  belonging  to  Asia.  The  Ammonites  were 
first  subdued  with  great  slaughter,  and  Jazar,  one  of  their 
chief  cities,  captured.  It  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Gad,  and 
was  seated  near  the  mountains  of  Gilead.  The  main  army, 
under  Timotheus,  was  defeated  apparently  near  Gazara,  called 
also,  it  is  supposed,  Ghulara,  the  capital  of  Per»a,  a  fine  pro- 
vince east  of  the  Jordan.  More  than  twenty  thousand  of  the 
enemy  fell  in  battle ;  and  the  general  and  officers,  who  es- 
caped, fled  to  the  city.  It,  however,  soon  fell  before  Judas, 
and  Timotheus  and  Apolophanes,  another  Syrian  commander, 
were  put  to  death.  These  events  infiamedf  the  wrath  of  the 
heathen;  and,  in  several  of  their  strong  cities,  they  rose 
against  the  Jews  who  dwelt  among  them.  A  thousand  were 
murdered  in  Tob,  a  district  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  east  of 
the  Jordan.  Many  fled  for  safety  to  Dametha,  a  strong  town 
in  Gilead,  and  sent  letters  to  Judas,  imploring  bis  aid.  Their 
case  was  distressing,  for  the  place  was  invested  by  Timotheus, 
conjectured  to  be  a  son  of  the  general  of  the  same  name,  put 
to  death  in  Gazara,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army,  which 
had  been  raised  by  the  cities  of  Phenicia.  Judas  had  scarcely 
read  the  letter  communicating  this  melancholy  intelligence, 
before  he  received  others  of  similar  import  from  the  Jews  in 
Galilee.  Calling  a  council  of  his  officers,  it  was  resolved 
that  his  brother  Simon  should  instantly  proceed  to  Galilee, 
with  about  three  thousand  men,  and  that  his  brethren,  Joseph 
and  Azarias,  should  march  with  a  company  to  defend  Jeru- 
salem, while  Judas  and  his  brother  Jonathan  advanced  with 
ei^fht  thousand  to  Gilead.  Besides  Dametha,  they  found  in 
this  district  several  other  cities  containing  many  Jews,  closely 
shut  up  by  the  enemy.  He  captured  Besora  without  much 
difficulty,  and  slew  all  the  males  who  were  idolaters ;  and, 
hasting  on  to  Dametha,  where  the  main  body  of  the  enemy 
were  encamped,  he  fell  on  them  unexpectedly,  and  routed 
them,  with  the  loss  of  eight  thousand.  He  then  successively 
captured  the  other  cities,  and  treated  them  as  he  had  done 
Besora.  Having  obtained  rich  and  great  spoil,  he  returned 
to  Jerusalem.  The  arms  of  Simon  were  equally  victorious 
in  Galilee ;  but  the  other  division  of  the  army  were  less  for- 
tunate. Having  no  enemy  to  oppose  at  Jerusalem,  Joseph 
and  Azariar.  in  violation  of  the  orders  of  their  wiser  brother 
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led  their  little  Innd  against  Jamnia,  which  \va0  then  a  fine 
seaport,  betireeo  Joppa  and  Azotus.  On  approaching  it^  thejr 
were  attacked,  an  1  defeated  by  Georgias,  who  occupied  it 
with  a  number  of  soldiers.  The  brothers  lost  about  two 
thousand  men,  who  constituted,  perhaps,  nearly  the  whole  of 
their  compiny. 

JuJ.is  remained  only  a  short  period  in  Jerusalem.  He 
marched  towards  Idumea,  laid  Hebron  in  ruins,  advanced  as  a 
conqueror  through  the  country  of  the  Philistines,  and  de- 
stroyed everywhere  every  vestige  of  idolatry.  He  nejrt  over- 
ran Sarniri:!,  striking  terror  into  the  hearts  of  Israel's  enemy, 
and  returned  with  considerable  treasure  to  the  holy  city. 

The  report  of  th^e  victories  at  length  alarmed  Lysiaa 
He  speedily  made  great  exertions  to  raise  an  army,  which  he 
was  con^dent  would  prove  sudicient  to  conquer  Judea,  from 
which  he  purposed  to  banish  every  Jew,  and  supply  theii 
place  by  idolaters.  His  army  amounted  to  eighty-four  thon* 
sand  foot,  as  many  horsemen  as  he  could  command,  and  eighty 
elephants.  Then  he  marched  to  Bethsura.  ^  Judas  Macca- 
beus, and  the  whole  people,  beseeched  the  Lord,  with  tears 
in  their  eyes,  to  send  his  angel  for  the  preservation  of  Israel. 
Full  of  confidence  in  Qod,  they  took  the  field.  When  they 
marched  all  together,  with  assured  courage,  out  of  Jerusalem, 
there  appeared  a  horseman  marching  before  them.  His 
habit  was  white,  with  arms  of  gold,  and  he  held  a  lance  in  his 
hand.  That  sight  filled  them  with  new  ardour.  They  threw 
themselves  upon  the  enemy  like  lions,  killed  twelve  thousand 
si.x  hundred  men,  and  obliged  the  rest  to  fly,  most  of  them 
wounded  and  without  arras.^* 

This  unexpected  overthrow  produced  a  complete  change 
in  the  conduct  of  Lysias.  He  most  probably  feh  that  his 
authority  and  power  were  too  much  in  danger  from  the  in- 
trigues and  power  of  Philip  to  justify  him  carrying  on  a  con- 
test with  the  able  leaders  of  the  Jews,  and  that  it  was  now 
plain  that  Judea  could  neither  be  easily  nor  speedily  subju- 
gated. He  accordingly  proposed  to  Judas  the  most  favour- 
able terms  of  peace.  The  historim  ascribes  his  pacific  meas- 
ures to  the  conviction  <*  that  the  flebrews  couKl  not  be  over- 
come, because  the  Almighty  God  helped  them."  The  follow- 
ing letters,  dated  b.  c.  163,  from  the  king  explicitly  state  the 
terms,  which  appear  to  have  been  sent  to  Antioch  for  his  ap- 
probation :  ^'  King  Antioch  us  unto  his  brother  Lpias,  send- 
eth  greetmg:  since  our  father  i3  translated  unto  the  gods,  our 
will  IS,  that  they  that  are  in  ou  realm  live  quietly,  that  every 
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May  QMul  vpda  bk  owa  afim.  We  undentairf  dsa 
Aat  die  Jews  ivooM  not  eoneent  to  our  father,  for  to  b6 
treught  unto  Ibe  "Guaumi  of  the  Gentiles,  Init  bad  rather  keep 
dieir  own  maniieT  of  living ;  for  the  which  cause  tfaey  require 
of  QS  that  we  should 'ssfierlhem  to  live  after  their  own  kwa. 
Wherefore  our  mind  is,  that  this  nation  shall  be  in  rest ;  and 
we  ha-t^  determined  to  restore  them  tl^eir  temple,  that  thej 
aiair  iiwe  according  to  the  customs  of  their  forefathers.  Thod 
ihait  do  well  theraore  to  send  unto  them,  and  gfraat  them 
peace,  that  when  they  are  certified  of  our  miikd,  tl^y  may  be 
of  good  eonfort,  and  ever  «o  cheerfully  about  their  own  af 
iiirs."  And  the  letter  of  the  king  unto  the  nation  of  the  Jewa 
WW  after  this  manner :  <^King  Anttochus  sendetfa  greeting 
mno  the  coundl,  and  the  rest  oi  the  Jews :  if  ye  fore  well,  we 
have  OUT  desire  j  we  are  abo  in  good  heahh.  Menekus  de- 
elared  unto  us,  tnal  your  desire  was  to  Tetum  home,  and  to  fol- 
low your  own  basiness :  wherefore  they  that  will  departahaH 
ha>v«  safe  conduct  till  the  thirtieth  day  of  Xanthicus  with  ae- 
carity.  And  the  Jews  shall  use  their  own  kind  of  meals  and 
laws  as  before;  and  none  of  them  in  any  manner  of  ways 
shall -be  molesled  for  things  ignorantly  done.  I  have  sent 
also  Meneiaus,  that  he  may  comfort  you.  Fare  ye  well"' 
This  peace  caused  great  joy  amon|f  the  Jews.  It  is  a  remark- 
able ftict  that  die  le&rs  of  the  8ynan  king  were  accompanied 
by  one  from  the  'Roman  ambassadors  at  the  Syrian  court 
They  addresMd  the  Jews  in  language  strongly  expressive  of 
frieodship:  ^^Q^uintus  Memmius  am  Titus  Manlius,  ambaa^ 
sadovs  of^the  Romans,  send  greeting  unto  the  people  bf  the 
Jews ;  whatsoever  liyaies  the  king's  cousin  hath  granted,  there* 
with  we  also  are  weO  pleaised.  But  touching  such  things  as 
he  judeed  to  be  referred  (o  the  king,  after  ye  have  advised 
thereof,  send  one  forthwith,  that  ?rs  may  declare  as  it  is  eon- 
vtaoient  for  you :  for  we  ere  now  going  to  Antioch.  There* 
foiO  send  some  with  ipeed,  ttMt  we  may  know  what  is  your 
mind.    Parewt^." 

This  letter  most  probably  commenced  the  intercourse  of 
the  Jewish  nation  with  the  Romans:  and  it  was  quite  in  ac- 
cofdance  wkh  the  policy  of  that  c^brated  people,  previously 
to  their  acquisition  of  oniveraeil  empire.  They  had  scarcely 
establiiAied  the  independence  of  (heir  own  smsJl  kingdom  or 
xefiublic,  when  they  improved  every  opportumtv  to  proclaim 
themselves  the  Tinaicators  of  the  wron^,  and  the  emancipa- 
tors of  the  enslaved  of  all  tribes  and  nations.  The  liberty  of 
the  human  face  was  alone^-if 
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and  iplendtd  object  of  their  ambition.  The  desire  or  parsuit 
of  any  thing  inferior  to  thiB,  they  everywhere  declared^  with 
all  the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  was  utterly  unworthy  of  a  Ro- 
man. And  their  practice  was  in  general  long  consistent  with 
their  loAv  pretensions ;  and,  being  the  very  opposite  of  that 
exhibited,  hy  former  conquerors,  largely  contributed  to  the 
rapid  advancement  of  their  power,  especiailv  among  oppressed 
nations.  This  is  obvious  in  the  history  oi  their  introduction 
into  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Asia,  and  in  the  methods  by  which 
they  obtained  the  ascendancy  in  tne  governments  of  these  coun- 
tries. Thus,  apparently  clothed  m  the  noble  robe  of  justice 
and  mercy,  they  insidiously  approached  the  Jews,  whose  he- 
roism and  patriotism  they  very  possibly  admired ;  and  their  suc- 
cess, doubtless,  strengthened  their  confidence  in  the  capability 
of  their  political  wisdom  to  overreach  all  nations. 

The  Jews  were  fascinated  and  caught  in  the  snare,  from 
which  few  or  none  of  the  races  under  the  Grecian  empire  es- 
caped ;  but  their  conduct  was  far  more  inexcusable  than  that 
of  any  other  people ;  and  they  had  not  only  to  regret  their 
folly,  but  also  to  acknowledge  tjieir  guilt  and  bewailtheir  suA 
ferings.  The  constitution  of  their  government,  divine  in  its 
origin,  secured  them  against  the  policy  and  power  of  every 
nation,  while  they  faithfully  adhered  to  it;  but  this  adherence 
involved  inconquerable  perseverance  in  maintaining  their  po* 
litical,  as  well  as  their  religious  separation  from  all  idolatrous 
nations.     They  were  not,  as  we  have  remarked  in  a  former 

gage,  restrained  from  commercial  alliances  with  any  people ; 
ut  a  union  or  a  league  of  a  more  friendly  or  intimiate  nature 
with  idolaters  was  incompatible  with  their  allegiance  to  Jeho- 
vah, as  their  supreme  Sovereign,  and  was  a  public  confession 
that  they  had  not  entire  confidence  in  his  wisdom,  faithfulness, 
and  power,  to  afford  them  desirable  and  necessary  protection. 
That  Judas  accepted  the  spontaneous  ofler  of  the  friendship 
of  Rome,  is  strongly  to  be  suspected ;  for  in  the  following 
year  be  formally  solicited  their  alliance.  This  being  an  open 
violation  of  the  fundamental' laws  of  the  chosen  people,  was 
a  capital  crime ;  and  from  this  hour  his  days  were  numbered. 
The  sentence  of  degradation  from  his  high  ofHce  was  passed ; 
and  though  he  continued  the  object  of  the  people's  confidence 
and  admiration,  yet  he  owed  the  future  short  possession  of 
his  dignity  wholly  to  the  compassion  and  long-suffering  of  his 
supreme  and  invisible  ICing.  This  appears  not  to  have  been 
the  only  public  '.rime  worthy  of  disgrace  and  death  which  he 
had  ignorantly,  rashly,  or  inadvertently  committed.     He  had 
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deposed  the  deceitful  and  unjust  Menelaus  from  the  office  of 
high-priest ;  for  that  person,  we  find,  had  retired,  perhaps  for 
personal  safety,  to  Antioch.  But  instead  of  raising  the  near- 
est heir  of  Aaron  to  the  dignity  which  exclusively  belonged 
to  him,  it  seems  almost  certain  that  Judas  had  either  taken 
this  office  on  himself,  or  accepted  it,  as  his  successors  did, 
from  the  people,  who  had  no  right  to  dispose  of  it.  The  su- 
preme sovereign  of  Israel  had  fixed  this  high  office  in  Aaron's 
family,  and  it  was  treason  for  any  one  else  to  aspire  to  it,  un* 
less  immediately  ^'  called  of  God,  as  was  Aaron. 

The  most  mighty  monarch  on  earth  was  a  mean  personage, 
compared  to  the  chief  ruler  in  Israel.  The  former  was  in- 
deed exalted  according  to  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  Jehovah, 
by  whom  alone  kings  reign  and  princes  decree  justice ;  but 
the  latter  was  his  vicegerent,  his  only  deputy  or  representa- 
tive to  his  chosen  people.  By  consequence,  his  public  acts 
were  to  be  viewed  in  apeculiar  light,  altogether  different  from 
any  thing  on  earth.  They  appeared  as  the  acts  of  Jehovah, 
whose  place  he  filled.  Hence  the  strong  expressions  of  the 
Divine  approbation  given  to  the  kings  ol  Israel,  in  all  their 
public  aaministrations,  when  in  their  official  acts  they  showed 
that  they  were  men  according  to  God's  own  heart,  the  ever- 
living  King  of  Jacob's  race.  And  from  the  same  cause  pro* 
ceeded  the  signal  tokens' of  Divine  displeasure,  witnessed  and 
felt  by  all  Israel,  when  their  rulers  publicly  acted  unbecom- 
ing their  exalted  and  holy  office.  The  punishment  was  in- 
flicted on  the  whole  community,  and  that  with  Divine  pro- 
priety j  because,  first,  the  reward  of  official  fidelit]^  was  con- 
ferred on  them  all ;  and  second,  they  were  authorised  to  de- 
throne any  ruler  who  presumed  to  violate  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom.  These  sentiments  are  amply  established  in  the 
history  of  Israel  Prosperity  rested  on  the  nation  in  the  reign 
of  every  king  whose  iadministration  was  sacredly  conducted 
according  to  the  book  of  the  law,  which  prescribed  his  duty, 
and  prohibited  him  from  ruling  according  to  his  own  wis? 
dom  or  pleasura  On  the  other  hand',  the  nation  suffered  the 
most  grievous  calamities  on  account  of  the  public  offences  of 
some  of  their  kings.  Thus  the  sins  of  Manasseh  are  assigned 
as  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  captivity  which  the  peo- 
ple endured  a  considerable  time  after  his  death ;  and  David's 
political  sin  in  numbering  the  people  occasioned  the  fearful 
plague,  which  threatened  the  entire  desolation  of  the  Holy 
Land. 

When  Judas,  therefore,  proved  unworthy  of  his  trust,  wf 
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cease  to  wonder  that  his  glory  was  quickly  eclipsed,  and  diat 
&mine  exhausted  the  strengtn  of  his  followers,  and  forced  him 
to  succumb  to  his  enemies.  The  hereditary  toes  of  Israel 
showed  no  respect  for  the  covenant  of  peace  confirmed  by  An- 
tiochus  EupatoT,  nor  did  the  Syrian  governors  of  the  neigh- 
boa  ring  provinces  reflate  their  conduct  by  it  Timotheus 
was  conspicuous  by  bis  activity  in  continuing  the  war  He 
assemblea  in  Gilead  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
foot,  and  five  hundred  horse.  In  advancing  to  meet  him,  Judas 
encountered  and  overthrew  a  considerable  army  of  nomade 
Arabs.  He  had,  however,  the  higher  gratification  of  defeat- 
ing the  Syrian  army  led  by  Timotheus,  who,  besides  leaving 
thousands  dead,  narrowly  escaped  from  the  field  of  battle. 
The  most  unjust  proceedings  of  the  Syrian  generals,  most  pao- 
bably,  were  secretlyapproved  by  the  court,  for  the  triumphant 
career  of  Judas  determmed  the  long  and  his  protector  to  march 
against  him. 

The  king  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  thousand 
foot,  twenty  tnousand  horse,  three  hundred  chariots  of  war, 
and  thirty-two  elephants.  Jiidas  courageously  marched  his 
army  to  &ethsura,  where  the  enemy  had  encamped,  and  which 
they  resolved  to  conquer,  because  it  was,  next  to  Jerusalemi- 
the  most  important  fortress  of  Palestine.  With  the  bravest 
of  his  troops,  he  suddenly,  in  the  night,  entered  the  enemjr'^ 
camp,  killed  four  thousand,  and  diffused  terror  into  the  hearts 
of  all.  The  king,  however,  was  unmoved  in  his  purpose  4o 
try  theYortune  of  a  general  battla  The  Jews  displayed  their 
usual  fortitude ;  but  the  resuk  was  favourable  to  me  Syrians, 
for  Judas  left  them  in  possession  of  the  field,  and  retired  with 
his  army  to  Jerusalem.  The  garrison  of  Bethsura,  from  the 
want  of  provisions,  was  soon  forced  to  surrender.  The  Syri- 
ans immediateljr  advanced  on  Jerusalem,  took  possession  of 
the  city,  and  laid  siege  to  the  temple.  It  was  nobly  defended, 
but  there  was  not  food  sufficient  to  sustain  a  large  garrison, 
and  many  fled  to  avoid  death  from  famine.  This  dreadful 
evil  prevailed,  for  the  past  year's  produce  was  consumed ;  and 
the  passing  one  was  the  seventh  year,  the  year  of  rest,  when 
the  land  lay  follow.  These  wete  the  desperate  circumstances 
of  the  Jews.  Nothing  seemed  to  avail  them,  but  abject  suV 
.mission  to  an  invincible  foe,  when  Jehovah  interposed  to  de- 
liver them.  While  Antiochus  and  Lysias  were  exulting  in 
Ihe  confidence  that  the  besieged  must  yield,  they  received  thu 
most  aUrming  and  unexpected  news,  that  Philip  had  raised 
an  aimy  in  the  Elast,  and  waa  hMily  marching  to  take  pos* 
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MBiOD  of  Aotioch,  the  met? opolis  of  Uie  kingdom.  Concent 
iog.  this  information  irom  their  own  annv  and  the  Jews,  they 
inatantiy  sent  to  the  latter  propofiils  ot  peace,  which  were 
moet  a6ciq)table  to  the  Jews,  for  their  religious  liberty  was  coop 
ceded,  and  Judas  was  appointed  governor  of  the  country, 
fiom  Ptolemais  to  the  Gerrhenians.  Thus,  in  the  langua||fe 
of  the  author  of  the  Second  Book  of  the  Maccabees,  '^  Antio- 
chus  entreated  the  Jews,  submitted  himself,  and  swore  to  all 
equal  conditions,  agreed  with  them,  and  oflfered  sacrifices, 
honoured  the  temple,  and  dealt  kindly  with  the  place."  He, 
however,  according  to  Josephus,  having  surveyed  the  city, 
violated  his  oath,  and  ordered  his  soldiers  to  destroy  its  walb. 
1  But  the  policy  of  Lysias  subjected  the  Jews  to  a  still  greater 

calamitv.  He  persuaded  the  king  that  Menelaus  had  been 
the  author  of  all  the  rebellious  acts  of  the  Jews,  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  put  to  deyith.  This  man,  who  had  disgraced  the 
office  of  high-priest,  was  no  sooner  killed,  then  Lysias  raised  to 
the  office  Alcimus,  with  the  view  of  controlling  the  power  of 
Judas :  for  the  former  was  destitute  of  religious  principles,  and 
iiiUy  disposed  to  sacrifice  the  welfare  of  ius  people  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  own  interest  and  honour.  He  had  no  legit- 
imate claims  to  the  office,  for  he  belonged  not,  as  he  pre- 
tended, to  the  fiemiily  of  Aaron.  The  proper  heir  to  the  high* 
priest's  office  was  Onias,  the  son  of  Onias  III.  On  the  eial- 
tation  of  Alcimus,  Onias  went  into  Egypt,  procured  an  intro- 
duction to  the  kinff,  rose  into  favour,  and  succeeded  in  rai»> 
ing  a  temple,  on  the  site  of  a  heathen  temple  of  Leontopolia^ 
situated  in  the  district  of  Heliopolis.  Here  he  became  the 
high-priest,  established  a  form  of  worship  in  all  respects  re- 
sembling that  observed  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  The  min^ 
isters  selected  were  all  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  Oniaa  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  the  approbation  of  hi&  countrymen  in 
Egypt,  by  persuadrng  them  that,  by  uniting  under  him  to 
wontnip  their  Qod,  thev  would  accomplish  a  prediction  in 
Isatah  xii.  1 8 — 25.     He  is  not  the  last  wise  man  who  has  mis-  |. 

interpreted  the  Scriptures,  and  particularly  the  prophetic  di-  j 

viston,  to  support  a  religious  system  altc^eSdier  subversive  of 
the  explicit  instruction  which  they  contain.  God  had  plairily 
declared  that  the  only  place  in  which  he  would  meet  witn 
his  people^  to  accept  their  sacrifices,  was  in  the  temple  at  Je- 
rusalefflEi.  And  no  one  who  knew  this  and  reverenced  hia 
will,  would  have  presumptuous^  taught  or  believed  that  it 
WttS  lawful  to  erect  a  rivu  temple  for  the  observance  of  the 
kwvof  Moass.    That  Isaaali spoke  nothiagof  ench a  teeipte 
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18  manifest ;  for  his  altar  was  to  be  constructed,  noC  for  die 
worship  of  the  Jews,  but  for  that  of  the  Egyptians  and  Assy- 
rians, who  adopted  the  language  of  his  people,  and  consecrated 
themselves  to  seek  his  honour  in  the  earth.  The  prediction 
obviously  refers  to  the  period  when  among  his  people  national 
alienations  and  prejudices  would  completely  disappear. 

Though  Antiochus  had  rather  augmented  than  diminished 
the  visible  dignity  of  Judas,  he  had  almost  deprived  him  of 
power  to  promote  the  good  of  Israel  Alcimus  was  a  thorn 
m  his  side.  To  secure  the  support  of  the  Syrian  court,  he 
patronised  Grecian  customs,  and  gathered  around  him  all  the 
Jews,  who  were  disinclined  to  obey  the  laws,  or  who  had  ac- 
tually apostatised.  Judas  appealed  to  the  people,  and  the 
traitor  ol  his  country  -was  not  permitted  to  officiate  as  high- 
priest  He  fled  to  Antioch.  The  throne  of  Syria  had  pased 
nrom  Antiochus.  On  his  return  from  Jerusalem,  he  found  it 
seized  by  Philip,  but  he  speedily  displaced  him,  and  put  him 
to  death.  This  was  scarcely  effected,  when  he  had  to  contend 
against  a  more  powerful  rival. 

Demetrius,  son  of  Seleucus  Philopater,  had  been  di^tained 
as  a  hostage  at  Rome.  He  asserted  that,  on  the  death  of 
Antiochus  £piphanes,  the  crown  belonged  to  him  rather  than 
to  the  child  of  that  prince.  The  Romans,  however,  judged 
otherwise  :  and  it  was  only  by  steakh  that  he  escaped  from 
Rome,  ana  was  conveyed  m  a  Tyrian  vessel  to  Tripoli,  in 
Syria.  On  landing  he  employed  means  to  spread  the  report 
that  the  Roman  senate  had  sent  him  to  ascend  the  throne  of 
his  ancestors.  Ail  ranks  received  him  as  their  sovereign 
Lysias  and  Antiochus  Eupatar  were  delivered  up  to  him  by 
the  troops.  He  instantly  put  them  to  death,  and  auspiciously 
entered  on  his  reign.  A  Grecian  by  descent,  and  a  Roman 
by  education,  he  was  in  taste  and  habits  the  votary  of  pagan- 
ism ;  and  deemed  human  happiness  to  consist  in  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  appetites  and  passions.  His  talents  were  respect- 
able, and  ambition,  for  a  time,  was  more  powerful  in  him 
than  the  love  of  pleasure. 

Such  a  prince  was  ill  qualified  to  discover  or  estimate  the 
character  of  consistent  worshippers  of  the  True  God.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  believed  without  inquiry,  the  false  report  of 
Alcimus  concerning  the  state  of  Judea,  and  immediately 
ordered  Bacchides,  governor  of  Mesopotamia,  to  leadun  army 
into  that  province,  remove  Judas  from  the  government,  and 
commit  the  high  priest's  office  to  Alcimus.  'Bacchides  sue* 
ceeded,  partly  by  )retended  friendship,  and  partly  by  acts  of 
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WTerky:  to  prevail  on  many  of  the  Jews  to  accept  Alcimua  for 
their  ruler.  The  usurper,  however,  found  hiroaelf  powerless 
as  soon. as  the  Syrian  army  had  retired,  and  applied  a  second 
time  to  Demetrius.  The  result  was,  tmit  Nicanor,  one  of  the 
king's  favourites,  was  sent  with  a  large  army,  considered  suf- 
ficient to  inflict  signal  punishment,  on  what  was  denominated 
the  obstinate  and  rebellious  nation.  ^  So  Nican<Nr  came  to 
Jerusalem  with  a  great  force ;  and  sent  unto  Judas  and  his 
brethren  deceitfully,  with  friendly  words,  saying,  Let  there  be 
no  battle  between  me  and  you ;  1  will  come  wm  a  few  men, 
that  I  may  see  you  in  peace.  He  came  therefore  to  Judas, 
and  they  saluted  one  another  peaceably.  Howbeit  the  ene- 
mies were  prepared  to  take  away  Judas  by  violence.  Which 
thing  after  it  was  known  to  Juoas,  to  wit,  that  be  came  unto 
him  with  deceit,  he  was  sore  afraid  of  him,  and  would  see  his 
fiice  no  more.  Nicanor  also,  when  he  saw  that  his  counsel 
was  discovered,  went  out  to  6ght  against  Judas  beside  Gaphar- 
salama ;  where  they  were  slain  of  Nican6r*s  side  about  five 
thousand  men,  and  the  rest  fled  into  the  city  of  David.  After 
this  went  Nicanor  up  to  mount  Sion,'and  there  came  out  of  the 
sanctuary  certain  oi  the  priests,  and  certain  of  the  elders  of 
the  people,  to  salute  him  peaceably,  and  to  show  him  the 
burnt-sacrifice  that  was  ofiered  for  the  king.  But  he  mpoked 
them,  and  laughed  at  them,  and  abused  them  shamefully,  and 
spoke  proudly ;  and  sware  in  his  wrath,  saying,  Unless  Judas 
and  his  host  be  now  delivered  into  my  hands,  if  ever  I  come 
again  in  safety,  I  will  burn  up  this  house :  and  with  that  he 
went  out  in  a  great  rage.  Then  the  priests  entered  in,  and 
stood  before  the  altar  and  the  temple,  weeping,  and  saying, 
Thou,  O  Lord,  didst  choose  this  house  to  be  called  by  thy 
name,  and  to  be  a  house  of  prayer  and  petition  for  thy  people: 
be  avenged  of  this  man  ^na  his  host,  and  let  them  fall  by  the 
sword :  remember  their  blasphemi^,  and  sufler  them  not  to 
continue  any  longer.  So  Nicanor  went  out  of  Jerusalem,  and 
pitched  his  tents  in  Bethhoron,  where  an  host  out  of  Syria 
met  him.  But  Judas  pitched  in  Adasa  with  three  thousand 
men,  and  there  he  prayed,  saying,  O  Lord,  when  they  that 
were  sent  from  the  kmg  of  the  Assyrians  blasphemed,  thine 
angel  went  out  and  smote  an  hundred  fourscore  and  five  thou- 
sand of  them :  even  so  destroy  thou  this  host  before  us  this 
day,  that  the  rest  may  know  that  he  hath  spoken  blasphem* 
ously  aj^ainst  thy  sanctuary,  and  judge  thou  him  according 
to  hn  wickedness.  So  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  month  Adar 
the  hosts  joined  batUe :  but  Nicanor's  bo0t  was  discomfitedy 
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•ttd  iw  MiBself  was  6nt  slain  in  the  battle  Nowv  wlien  Nk- 
caaor's  hoit  aaw  that  he  was  slain,  they^caat  away  their  wea>- 
pons,  and  fled.  Then  they  punned  alter  them  a  day%  joiir> 
ney,  from  Adaaa  unto  Gaara,  aounding  an  alano  after  them 
^ith  their  trumpets.  Whereupon  they  came  foith  out  of  all 
the  towns  of  Judea  round  about,  and  closed  them  in ;  so  that 
they,  turning  back  upon  them  that  pusued  them,  were  all 
slain  with  the  sword,  and  not  one  ot  them  was  left.  After* 
wards  they  took  the  ^ils  and  the  prey,  and  smote  off  Nicar 
nor's  hesd,  and  his  right  hand,  whioh  he  stretched  out  so 
proudly,  and  brought  them  away,  and  han|pd  them  up  toward 
ierusaiam.  For  this  cause  the  people  rejoiced  greatly,  and 
diey  kept  that  day  a  day  of  great  gladnesBL  Moreover,  they 
ordained  to  keep  yearly  this  day,  being  the  thiiteenth  of  Ada? 
Thus  the  land  of  Juda  was  in  rest  a  little  while." 

The  small  army  of  Judas  distinctly  shows  that  histnflneBfle 
had  been,  from  some  unrecorded  cause,  greatly  weskened,  or 
what  seems  more  probable,  the  number  and  power  of  apes* 
tates  had  increased!.  This  proved  a  trial  more  than  he  was 
able  to  bear.  '  He  lost  conndence  in  his  Qod,  and  looked  to 
the  arm  of  flesh.  He  sent  ambaasadon  to  Rome,  imploring 
bee  pniteetion<  The  senate  cordially  received  them,  and 
made  with  them  a  defensive  alliance.  A  letter  from  the  sen- 
ate was  also  sent  to  Demetrius,  enjoining  him  to  refrain  from 
oppressing  the  Jews.  Before,  howei^er,  the  ambasndors  re* 
turned,  Judas  wss  no  more.  A  third  and  more  powerful 
amy  than  the  former  had  been  led  against  him  by  Bacchides 
and  Alcimus.  He  had  only  three  thousand  men  to  opposs 
them.  <'  And,  on  approaching  the  enemy,  they  were  struck 
with  such  a  panic,  tnat  they  aU  abandoned  him,  except  eight 
hundred  men.  Judas  with  that  small  number,  through  an 
eaEcess  of  valour  and  confidence,  had  the  boldness  to  hssard 
a  Jbattle  with  so  numerous  an  army,  in  which  he  perished, 
overpowered  by  mukitudes.  His  loss  was  deplored  through- 
out all  Judea  and  at  Jerusalem  with  all  the  marks  of  the  most 
lively  affliction,  and  the  government  put  into  the  hands  of* 
Jonathan  his  brother ;"  for  the  tyranny  of  Syria  became  in> 
tolerable  to  the  people.  ^  In  those  days  also  was  there  a  very 
great  famine,  by  reason  whereof  the  country  revolted,  and 
went  with  theto.  Then  Bacchides  chose  the  wicked  men, 
and  made  them  lords  of  the  country.  And  they  made  inquiry 
and  search  for  Judas'  friends,  and  biouffht  them  unto  Be»- 
chides,  who  took  vengeance  of  them,  and  used  them  despite- 
fuUjT,    So  vras  there  a  gvtet  afflktioB  in  Israel,  the  like 
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not  duce  die  time  that  n  pmpliet'  wat  not  seen 
mg  them.  For  this  caose  ail  Jadas^  mends  came  together, 
aftd  said  onto  Jonathan,  since  thy  hrother  Judas  died;  we  have 
no  maa  lilce  htm  to  go  forth  against  our  enemies,  and  Bac- 
chkles,  and  against  them  of  our  nation  that  are  adrersaries  to 
ii»:  ODir  therefore  we  have  chosen  thee  this  day  to  be  our 
nriaoe  nnd  captain  in  his  8tea(f,  that  thou  mayest  fight  our 
Mtties.  Upon  this  Jonathan  took  the  governance  upon  him  at 
diat  time,  and  rose  up  instead  of  his  brother  Judas.  But 
when  Bacchides  gat  knowledge  thereof,  he  sought  for  to  slay 
him.  Tiiea  Jonathan^  and  Simon  his  brother,  and  all  that 
w^re  with  hini,  perceiving  that,  fled  into  the  wilderness  of 
l^ecoe,  and  pitched  their  tents  by  the  water  of  the  pool 
jksptiar.''  The  patriots  carried  on  for  some  time  a  kind  of 
guerilla  waiiare,  while  Bacchides  repaired  the  strong  places 
of  the  Holy  Land.  His  troops  sustained  severe  reverses ;  and 
*  his  coonsel  and  travail  was  in  vain.  Wherefore  he  was 
very  Wrc^  at  the  wicked  men  that  gave  him  coutisel  to  come 
into  the  countr]^,  insomuch  as  he  slew  many  of  them,  and  pur- 
possd  to  Mttrn  into  his  ovm  country.  Whereof  when  Jona- 
thaa  had  knowledge,  he  sent  ambassadors  unto  him  to  the  end 
he  should  make  peace  with  him,  and  deliver  them  the  prison* 
efsi  Which  thing  he  accepted,  and  did  according  to  his  de- 
nuinds,  and  sware  unto  htm  that  he  would  never  do  him 
harm  all  the  days  of  his  life.  When  therefore  he  had  restored 
ant0  him  the  pnsoners  that  he  had  taken  aforetime  out  of 
the  land  of  Jodea,  he  returned  and  went  his  viray  into  his  own 
bnd,  neither  came  he  any  more  into  their  borders.  Thus  the 
sim>rd  ceased  from  Israel :  but  Jonathan  dwelt  at  Machmas, 
and  began  to  govern  the  people ;  and  he  destroyed  the  un* 
godly  men  oat  of  Israel."  And  he  was  able  to  do  this  the 
more  efiectnotW'  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Alcimus,  the 
most  active  ana  enterprising  enemy  of  the  Jews.  While  the 
apostate  was  employed  in  removing  the  wall  of  the  temple 
which  separatea  the  sacred  divisions  from  the  outer  courts, 
that  th«  whole  might  be  open  to  the  heathen,  he  was  struck 
widk  a  fiital  disease,  and  died  in  great  torment. 

The  Jevirs  fhr  some  time  prospered  under  the  administra* 
tidii  of  J«nii^an.  Perhaps  nothing  was  more  favourable  to 
Ml  tlUM' the  circumstences  of  the  Syrian  court.  Demetrius 
d«r^  nM  ofN^nly  injure  the  Jews,  from  the  time  that  the  Ro- 
flHMflPr^ftidlpRisea  them  as  their  allies  -  nor  could  he  ptrrsue 
aiy^aebime  of  amlMtkm,  lest  he  shotrla  provoke  them  to  strip 
him  wholly  of  power.     Thus  humbled,  he  gave  himself  up 
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to  indolence  and  intemperance,  and  became  an  ob| 
ference  or  contempt  to  all  his  subjects.  A  conspiiacy  being 
fonned  to  depose  him  by  some  of  hiB  servants,  they  were  se- 
cretly encouraged  by  several  foreign  powers.  He  had  pun- 
ished with  death  Timarchus,  governor  t>f  Babylon,  to  please 
the  citizens,  who  groaned  under  his  tyrannical  government 
His  brother,  Heraclides,  treasurer  of  toe  province,  narrowly 
escaped  similar  punishment.  Thirsting  for  revenge,  he  se- 
lected a  talented  young  man,  but  of  mean  descent,  to  claim 
the  throne  as  a  son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Though  genr 
erally  regarded  an  imposter,  yet  it  is  probable  that  he  was  not, 
from  the  fact  that  the  Jews  denied  not  his  pretensions  to  roy- 
alty, and  the  king  of  Egypt  gave  him  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage. Be  this  as  it  may,  several  kings,  ana  the  senate  of 
Rome,  acknowledged  the  justice  of  his  claims.  He  is  known 
in  history  under  the  name  of  Alexander  Baks.  He  seized 
on  Ptolemats,  and  prepared  to  advance  to  Antioch.  The 
assistance  of  Jonathan,  whose  valour  was  universally  known, 
was  eagerly  sought  by  both  parties,  Demetrius  first  propi- 
tiated his  favour,  by  appointing  him  general  of  his  troops  in 
Judea.  But  Alexander's  proposal  to  constitute  him  at  once 
governor  and  high-priest,  with  the  title  of  '<  Friend  of  the. 
King,"  was  more  acceptable  to  Jonathan,  to  whom  he  also 
sent  a  purple  robe  and  crown,  marks  of  the  highest  dignity, 
which  were  exclusively  appropriated  to  princes  and  nobles  of 
the  highest  rank.  '*  Demetrius,  who  had  received  advice  of 
this,  still  out-bid  him,  to  secure  to  himself  an  ally  of  such  im- 

Eortance.  But  after  the  injuries  he  had  done  to  all  those  who 
ad  the  true  interest  of  the  Jews  at  heart,  and  the  whole  na- 
tion in  fi^eneral,  they  dared  not  confide  in  him,  and  resolved  to 
treat  raUier  with  Alexander.  Jonathan  therefore  accepted  the 
high  priesthood  from  him  ;  and  with  the  consent  of  the  whole 
people,  at  the  feast  of  the  tabernacles  which  happened  soon 
after,  he  put  on  the  pontificial  vestments,  and  officiated  as 
high-priest." 

The  contest  for  the  crown  of  Syria  was  not  of  long  dura- 
tion. Demetrius  displayed  much  bravery  in  the  ffreat  battle 
which  terminated  his  lite,  and  the  total  defeat  of  his  troops: 
Alexander  Balas  ascended  the  throne  of  Syria,  b.  c.  15Q. 
He  soon  after  sent  ambassadors  to  demand  Cleopatra,  the 
daughter  of  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt,  in  marriage.  She  waft. 
ffranted  him ;  and  her  father  conducted  her  in  person  to  Pu>- 
wmaisy  where  the  nuptials  were  celebrated.    Jonathan  was  in* 
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Yited  to  that  feast,  and  went  thither,  where  he  was  receiYed 
by  the  two  Jcinga  with  all  possible  marks  of  honour. 

As  a  statesman  and  warrior,  Jonathan  was  probably  inferi- 
or to  his  brother  Judas ;  but  he  had  the  honour  and  happiness 
of  raising  his  people  to  a  higher  rank  among  the  nations  than 
they  had  occupied  from  the  time  of  their  restoration.  This,  how* 
ever,  was  perhaps  as  much  the  result  of  the  distracted  and  en- 
feebled state  of  Syria,  as  of  his  talents  and  labours.  Alexan- 
der Balas  very  early  justly  forfeited  the  esteem  of  his  subjects. 
Abandoning  himself  to  sensual  pleasures,  he  left  the  care  of 
public  affairs  to  his  favourite  Ammonius,  who  rendered  him- 
self hateful  to  all  by  cruehy  and  effeminacy.  He  shed  the 
blood  of  every  one  whom  he  could  find  belonging  to  the  race 
of  the  SeleucidfB.  These  things  were  made  known  to  the 
sons  of  the  late  king,  who  had  been  sent  for  safety  to  the  city 
of  Cnidos  in  Caria.  The  eldest,  named  after  his  father  De- 
metrius, hasted  to  attack  the  usurper.  The  former' entered  Sy- 
ria when  the  latter  was  in  Cilicia,  and  was  unexpectedly  sup- 
ported by  Ptolemy  Phiiometer,  king  of  Egypt,  who  had 
Drought  a  fleet  and  troops  to  aid  his  son-in-law.  But  while 
he  rested  in  Ptolemais,  he  discovered  a  conspiracy  to  take 
his  life,  conducted  under  the  direction  of  Ammonius.  Balab 
declining  to  deliver  up  the  traitor,  Ptolemy  instantly  deserted 
his  cause,  and  advanced  to  Antioch.  "The  citizens  gladly  re- 
ceived him,  and  offered  him  the  crown.  He  refus^  the  gift, 
but  strongly  urged  them  to  confer  it  on  Demetrius.  To  bim 
he  also  gave  his  daughter  Cleopatra,  whom  he  h&d  persuaded' 
to  leave  Alexander  Balas. 

The  cause  of  Demetrius  was,  perhaps,  still  more  strength- 
ened by  Apollonius,  governor  of  CosJo-Syria  and  Phenicia, 
declaring  for  him,  and  employing  the  strength  of  his  province 
against  the  interest  of  his  late  master.  Provoked  at  the  fidel- 
ity of  Jonathan,  Apollonius  invaded  Judea,  with  a  consider- 
able army.  After'  repeated  attacks,  he  was  repulsed  with 
great  loss.  Besides  thousands  killed  in  battle,  a  number  who 
Bed  to  the  temple  of  Dagon,  at  Azotus,  perished  in  the  con- 
flagration, by  which  Jonathan  destroyed  the  city,  temple  and 
adjacent  villages.  Alexander  rewarded  the  fidelity  and  val- 
our of  the  Jewish  hero  with  rich  presents,  and  gave  the  to- 
parchy  of  Ekron  for  his  own  inheritance. 

When  Alexander  returned  to  Antioch,  and  found  that  the 
eitizens  had  revoked,  he'  laid  waste  the  surrounding  country. 
and  boldly  encountered  the  combined  armies  of  Ptolemy* ana 
Demetrius.     His  forceft  being  defeated,  he  fled  to  an  Arab 
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priac6y  to  whom  he  had  eotnifted  hia  chiM/eik  His*  htfl 
was  treacherous ;  he  took  his  life,  and  sent  his  body  to  Pto- 
lemy, who  was  dying  of  a  wound  which  he  bad  received  in 
the  late  battla  Demetrius  in  the  meantime  aacended  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  assumed  the  alimented  appelW 
tion  of  Nieator,  *'  the  Conqueror." 

While  the  Syrians  were  thus  occoj^ed^  Jonathan  summoned 
all  his  enerfifies  in  order  to  capture  the  tower  or  fortress  which 
commanded  the  temple  and  city,  and  had  been  kmg  occnpied 
by  aliens,  the  soldiers  of  the  Syrian  monaiehfl.  "Then  cer- 
tain ungodly  persons,  who  hated  their  own  people,  went  unto 
the  kincr,  and  told  him  that  Jonathan  besieged  the  toweb 
Whereoi  when  he  heard,  he  waaangry^and  immediately  remor*^ 
ing,  he  came  to  Ptolemais,  and  wrote  anto  Jonathan,  that  he 
should  not  lay  siege  to  the  tower,  but  come  and  speak  with 
him  at  Ptolemais  in  great  haste.  Nevertheless  Jonathaoi 
when  he  heard  this,  commanded  to  beeic^  it  still:  and  he 
choose  certain  of  the  eUers  of  Ismel  and  the  priests,  and  pot 
himself  in  peril ;  and  took  silver  and  gdd,  and  raiment,  and 
divers  presents  besides,  and  went  to  Ptolemais  unto  the  king^ 
where  ne  found  favour  in  his  sight  And  though  certain  un"* 
godly  men  of  the  people  had  made  complaints  against  him^ 
yet  the  king  entreated  him,  as  hie  predecessors  had  done  be* 
fore,  and  promoted  him  in  the  sight  of  all  his  friends,  and  con^ 
firmed  him  in  the  high  priesthood,  and  in  all  the  honours 
that  he  had  before,  and  gave  him  pre-eminenee  among  bis 
chief  friends.  Then  Jonathan  desired  the  king  that  he  would 
make  Judea  free  from  tribute,  as  also  the  three  governments^ 
with  the  country  of  Samaria ;  and  he  promisM  him  three 
hundred  talents.  So  the  king  consented,  and  wrote  leiteiB 
unto  Jonathan  of  all  these  things  after  this  manner:  <^Kinff 
Demetrius  unto  his  brother  Jonathan^  and  unto  the  nation  of 
the  Jews,  sendeth  greeting :  We  send  you  here  a  copy  of 
the  letter  which  we  did  write  unto  our  coosin  Lasthenes  cott* 
ceminff  you,  that  ye  might  see  it.  King  Demetrius  unto  his 
fiither  Lasthenes  sendeth  greeting :  We  are  determined  to  do 
good  to  the  people  (^the  Jews,  who  are  our  friends,  and  keep 
covenants  with  us,  because  of  their  good  will  lowarde  ua 
Wherefore  we  have  ratified  unto  them  the  borders  of  Judea. 
with  the  three  governments  of  Apherana,  and  Lydda,  and 
Samathem,  that  are  added  unto  Judea  from  the  country  of 
Samaria,  and  all  things  appertaining  Unto  them,  for  all  sucfe 
as  do  sacrifice  in  Jerusalem,  instead  of  the  payments  which 
tho  king.reeeived  of  them  yearly  afcr^imaontofthefinulaaB 
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•v  eaitt  thi  ^f  trett.  i4iid  as  ibr  other  things  that  belong 
mito  111,  of  the' tithes  nndciietoais  pertaining  onto  us,  as  ahm 
Ae  salt-pics,  and  (he  erown  taxetf,  whkh  are  dne  unto  ns,  we 
discharge  them  of  them  all,  ibr  their  relief.  And  nothing 
hereof  shall  he  revoked  from  this  time  ibrth  fin*  erer.  Now 
flierefote  see  that  thou  make  a  ctufj  of  these  things,  and  let  k 
he  delivered  imio  Jonathan,  nod  set  upon  die  holy  mount  in 
s  ttonspicnotn  place. 

Demetrius  ameafs  to  hsve  suttendered  himself  whoUv  to 
dm  counsel  and  diretlioto  of  LMhenes,  to  whom  the  above 
ktter  was  addressed.  He  had,  during  his  exile,  resided  with 
this  Qreek  and  by  his  agency,  he  had  procured  the  Grecitfn 
eoldiers,  who  accomptni^  him  to  Syria.  And  it  was  most 
probably  by  his  adnce,  that  after  obtaining  the  kinfidom,  he 
osehargcd  and  scattered  the  whcrfe  S]rnan  army.  This  act, 
end  his  total  indiierence  to  dieir  interests,  indicated  by  a  life 
of  ease,  luxury,  and  pleasure,  provoked  at  once  the  hatred 
snd  contempt  of  the  military.  And  the  unjust  and  oppreBsive 
administration  of  Leslhenes  excited  universal  dissatisfaction. 
Diodotua,  called  also  Try]dioii,  who  had  been  recently  one 
of  the  two  chief  tnagistrates  of  Antioch,  was  a  man  of  bound- 
less ambition.  Taking  advantage  of  die  unpopularity  of  his 
Mrvereign,  he  conspired  to  dethrone  him.  He  persuaded  Zab> 
dial  to  deliver  into  his  hands  Andochus,  the  eldest  son  of 
Alexander  Bake,  a  mere  child ;  having  in  his  name  obtained 
the  chief  rule  he  imagined  it  would  be  easy,  by  killing  him, 
it  a  future  convenient  season,  to  place  the  crown  on  his  0W9 
head. 

Demetrius^  on  discovering  his  critical  situation,  applied  to 
lonadmn  for  asistanee ;  and  this  he  readily  procurea  on  Con* 
dition  of  ordering  hk  troops  to  withdmw  nrom  die  tower  or 
fortress  of  Jerusakm.  which  Jonathan  had  not  been  able  hith" 
erto  to  capturu.  The  arrival  at  Antioch  of  three  thousand 
lewisb  soldierB,  celebrated  for  their  heroism,  imparted  confi- 
dence to  the  court  The  citizens  were  instantly  summoned  to 
deliver  up  all  the  weapons  of  war  in  their  possession.  Instead 
of  obeying,about  one  nundred  and  twenty  thousand  surrounded 
the  palace,  resolved  to  kill  their  king.  The  Jevrn  hastened  to 
his  neltef  ^  and,  dispersing  themselves  through  the  city,  slew 
diat  day  in  the  city  to  the  number  of  an  hundred  thousand. 
Also  they  set  fire  on  the  city,  and  got  many  spoils  that  day, 
and  delivered  the  king.  So  when  they  of  the  city  saw  that 
the  Jews  had  got  the  city  as  they  would,  their  courage  was 
abated ;  wherefore  they  made  supplication  to  the  king,  and 
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criod,  saying,  Qrant  us  peace,  and  let  the  Jews  cease  froni 
assaultiDg  ns  and  the  city.  With  that  they  cast  away  their 
weapons,  and  made  peace ;  and  the  Jews  were  honoured  in 
the  sight  of  the  king,  and  in  the  sis^ht  of  all  that  were  in  his 

*  realm ;  and  they  returned  to  Jerusalem,  having  great  spoils. 
So  king  Demetrius  sat  on  the  throne  of  his  kinffoom,  and  the 
land  was  quiet  hefore  him.  Nevertheless  he  dissemhled  in 
all  that  ever  he  spake,  and  estranged  himself  from  Jonathan, 
neither  rewarded  he  him  according  to  the  benefits  which  he 
had  received  of  him,  but  troubled  him  very  sore."  He  an- 
nounced his  determination  to  reduce  the  Jews  to  a  state  of  sla* 
v^ry  not  less  wretched  than  that  which  they  had  endured  un- 
der the  most  t]rrannical  of  his  predecessors.  But  this  turned 
out  for  their  good.  For,  while  he  was  soon  compelled  to  con- 
tend for  his  life,  they  were  more  than  justified  in  submitting 
to  his  successor.  Tne  tremendous  catastrophe  which  the  sur- 
vivii^  citizens  of  Antioch  had  witnessed,  was  not  calculated 
to  awaken  loyal  feelings,  lliey  hailed  the  return  of  Try- 
phon  with  the  in&nt  Antiochus.  The  troops  also  joined  him| 
for  Demetrius  had  neglected  to  pay  them.  He  could  now  es* 
pect  no  help  from  Judea,  and  was  happy  to  flee  to  Cilicia. 
"  At  tliat-time  young  Antiochus  wrote  unto  Jonathan,  saying, 
I  confirm  thee  in  the  high-priesthood,  and  appoint  thee  ruler 

'  over  the  four  governments,  and  to  be  one  of  the  king's  friends. 
Upon  this  he  sent  him  golden  vessels  to  be  served  in,  and 
gave  him  leave  to  drink  in  gold,  and  to  be  clothed  in  purple, 
and  to  wear  a  golden  buckle.  His  brother  Simon  also  he 
made  captain,  from  the  place  called  The  Ladder  of  Tyrus 
unto  the  borders  of  Effypt." 

Though  Demetrius  luid  fled,  many  of  the  soldiers  in  the  pro- 
vinces continued  to  maintain  bis  cause.  To  oppose  these, 
Jonathan,  sanctioned  by  the  new  rulers  of  Syria,  raised  a  large 
army,  and  led  them  to  the  land  of  the  Philistines.  Some  of 
the  cities  voluntarily  submitted ;  but  Gaza  resisted  for  some 
time,  and  saw  the  surrounding  country  laid  waste.  Having 
reduced  this  great  city,  Jonatnan  passed  through  the  country 
to  Damascus.  The  army  of  Demetrius  had  taken  possession 
of  Galilee,  and  he  determined  to  expel  them.  In  order  to  this, 
he  sent  his  brother  Simon  to  protect  Jerusalem,  while  he  him- 
self advanced  with  the  principal  part  of  his  army  into  Galilee. 
Unexpectedly  attacked  near  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  a  panic 
seized  his  troops,  and  they  fled.  They,  however,  soon  recov- 
ered courage,  and  compelled  the  enemy  to  flee,  leaving  about 
three  thousand  dead.     Their  generals  escaped,  and  assembled 
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a  second  and  larger  army,  which  Jonathan  encountered  near 
Hamath.  They  declined  battle,  and  avoided  destruction  by 
passing  over,  in  the  night,  the  Eleutherus,  a  river  which  wa 
ters  the  valley  lying  between  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus,  and 
fiiUs  into  the  Mediterranean.  Simon  had,  in  the  meantime, 
captured  Bethsura,  garrisoned  the  strong  places  of  Judea,  and 
taken  possession  of  Joppa. 

The  conquering  generals,  on  returning  to  Jerusalem,  called 
a  council  to  decide  on  the  measures  necessary  to  be  adopted  to 
restore  the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem,  strengthen  the  fortified 
cities  of  Judea,  and  particularly  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
tower  or  strong  place  near  the  temple,  still  occupied  by  for- 
eigners ;  for  the  promise  of  the  Syrian  king  to  withdraw  his 
troops  seems  not  to  have  been  fulfilled.  These  measures 
Jonathan  prosecuted  with  his  accustomed  vigour.  To  guard 
against  the  possible  treachery  of  the  Syrian  court,  he  had,  a 
little  time  before  this,  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Romans  and 
Grecians  to  renew  the  alliances  which  his  brother  had  made 
with  these  great  nations.  He  informed  them  of  the  treache- 
rous .and  murderous  deeds  of  Tryphon,  which  exceedingly 
provoked  the  Romans.  They  publicly  expressed  their  sym- 
pathy with  the  Jews,  and  sent  them  a  ratification  of  their  alli- 
ance, en^ved  on  copper.  Demetrius,  in  the  meantime,  had 
been  invited  by  the  governors  of  the  regions  east  of  the  Eu- 
phrates to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  their  army,  by  which 
they  proposed  to  subdue  Parthia.  While  fighting  agamst  the 
Parthians,  he  was  taken  prisoner.  In  consequence  of  this 
event,  Tryphon  resolved  to  depose  or  kill  the  young  prince, 
on  whom  he  had  conferred  the  nominal  title  oi  king,  and  de- 
clare himself  the  sovereign  of  Syria.  He  had,  however,  no 
hope  of  accomplishing;  this  object  while  Jonathan  retained 
power,  and  believing  that  his  fidelity  to  Demetrius  was  un- 
alterable, he  first,  under  the  guise  of  great  friendship,  per- 
suaded him  to  dismiss  his  troops,  whose  services  were  not  re- 
quired ;  and  next  he  induced  him  to  meet  him  in  Ptolemais, 
under  the  pretence  of  delivering  it  into  his  hands.  The  up- 
right and  generous  are  generally  the  most  unsuspicious, — Jon 
alhan  entered  the  city,  with  about  one  thousand  men;  Try 
phon  instantly  seized  him,  and  put  all  the  soldiers  to  death. 
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THE  MACCABEAN  PRINCES. 

The  heathen  were  no  sooner  apprized  of  the  death  of  the 
Jewish  chief  than  they  vowed  to  take  vengeance  on  the  Jews ; 
and  Tryphon  expressed  his  purpose,  and  prepared  an  army 
to  extirpate  them.  <^  Now  when  Simon  heard  that  Tryphon 
had  gathered  together  a  great  host  to  invade  the  land  of  Judea, 
and  destroy  it,  and  saw  that  the  people  were  in  great  trem- 
bling and  iear,  he  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  gathered  the 
people  together,  and  gave  them  exhortation,  saying.  Ye  your- 
selves know  what  great  things  I,  and  my  brethren,  ana  my 
Other's  house,  have  done  for  the  laws  and  the  sanctuary,  the 
battles  also  and  troubles  which  we  have  seen,  by  reason 
whereof  all  my  brethren  are  slain  for  IsraeFs  sake,  and  I  am 
left  alone.  Now  therefore  be  it  far  from  me  that  I  should 
spare  mine  own  life  in  any  time  of  trouble :  for  I  am  no  better 
tnan  my  brethren.  Doumless  I  will  avenge  my  nation,  and 
the  sanctuary,  and  our  wives,  and  our  chiQren  ;  for  all  the 
heathen  are  gathered  to  destroy  us  of  every  malice.  Now,  as 
soon  as  the  people  heard  these  words,  their  spirit  revived. 
And  they  answered  with  a  loud  voice,  saying,  Thou  shalt  be 
our  leader  instead  of  Judas  and  Jonathan  thy  brother.  Ficrht 
thou  our  battles,  and  whatsoever  thou  commandest  us,  that 
will  we  do.  So  then  he  gathered  together  all  the  men  of  war, 
and  made  haste  to  finish  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  he  foiti- 
fied  it  round  about  Also  he  sent  Jonathan  the  son  of  Absa- 
lom, and  with  him  a  great  power,  to  Joppa:  who,  cast- 
ing out  them  that  were  therein,  remained  tnere  in  it    89 
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Trjrplion  removed  from  Ptolemais  with  a  great  power  to 
invade  the  land  of  Judea :  and*  Jonathan  was  with  him  in 
ward.  But  Simon  pitchea  hii?  tentji  at  4'<Uda,  over  against 
the  plain.  Now  vi^ii  Tryphon'kneW  \Mt  Simon  was  risen 
u^  instead'  of  his  brother  Jonathan,  and  meant  to  join  battle 
with  him,  he  sent  messengers  unto,  hinf^  sayhifif)  whereas  we 
have  Jonathan  thy  brother  in  hold,  it  is  for  money  that  he  is 
owing  unto  the  king's  treasure,  concerning  the  business  that 
WIS  committed  unto  him.  Wherefore  how 'send' an  hubdM 
tafents  of  silver,  and  two  of  his  sons  for  hostages,  that,  when 
he  is  at  liberty,  he  may  not  revolt  from  us.  and  we  will  let  hun 
go.  Hereupon  Sime%  albeit  he  pereei^ed  that  they  spake  de- 
ceitfully unto  him,  yet  sent  he  the  money  and  the  children,  lest 
perad  venture  he  should  procure  to  himself  great  hatred  of  the 
people:  who  mifht  have  said,  because  I  sent  him  not  the 
money  and  the  children,  therefore  is  Jonathan  dead.  So  he 
sent  them  the  children  and  the  huttdred*  talents ;  howbeit 
Tryphon  dissembled,  neither  would  he  let  Jonathan  go.  And 
after  this  came  Tryphon  to  invade  the  land,  and  destroy  it, 
going  round  about  by  the  way  that  leadeth  unto  Adora :  but 
Sknon  and  his  host  marched  against  him  in  every  place 
wheresoever  he  virent.  Now  they  that  were  in  the  tower  sent 
messengers  unto  Tryphon,  to  the  end  that  he  should  hasten 
his  coming  unto  them  by  the  wilderness,  and  send  them  vic- 
tuals. "V^erefore  Tryphon  made  ready  all  his  horsemen  to 
come  that  night :  but  there  fell  a  very  great  snow,  by  reason 
whereof  he  came  not  So  he  departed,  and  came  into  the 
country  of  G^laad:  And  when  he  came  near  to  Bascama,  he 
stew  Jonathan,  who  was  buried  there.  After  ward.  Tryphon 
returned,  and  went  into  his  own  land.  Then  sent  Simon,  and 
took  the  bones  of  Jonathan  his  brother,  and  buried  them  in 
Modin,  the  city  of  his  fathers.  And  all  Israel  made  great  la- 
mentation for  him,  and  bewailed  him  many  days.  Simon 
also  buil(  a  monument  upon  the  setmlchre  of  his  father  and 
his  brethren,  and  raised  it  aloft  to  the  sight,  with  hewn  stone 
behind  and  before.  Moreover  he  set  up  seven  pyramids,  one 
against  another,  for  his  father,  and  his  mother,  and  his  four 
brethren.  And  in  these  he  made  cunning  devices,  about  the 
which  he  set  great  pillars,  and  upon  the  pillars  he  made  all 
their  armour  for  a  perpetual  memory,  and  by  the  armour 
ships  carved,  that  they  might  be  seen  of  all  that  sail  on  the 
sea.  This  is  the  sepulchre  which  he  made  at  Modin,  and  it 
sGindeth  yet  unto  this  day.  Now  Tryphon  dealt  deceitfully 
widi  the '  young  king  Antiochus,  and  slew  him.    And  h« 
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mgitcd  in  k^  Mead,  and  crowned  himself  Idtg  of  Aifa,  and 
biouglit  a  great  calamity  upon  the  land.     Then  Simon  buih 
up  the  fltronghiflds  in  Jodea,  and  fenced  them  about  with  hi^fh 
towers,  and  gr«at  walls,  and  gates,  and  bars,  and  laid  up  vic- 
tuals therein.     Moreover,  Simon  chose  men,  and  sent  to  king 
Demetrius,  to  the  end  he  should  give  the  land  an  immunity, 
because  all  that  Tryphon  did  was  to  spoil.     Unto  whom  icing 
Demetrius  answered,  and  wrote  after  this  manner :  King  De- 
metrius unto  Simon  the  high-priest,  and  friend  of  kings,  as 
also  nnto  the  elders  and  nation  of  the  J«ws,sendeth  greetings 
The  golden  crown,  and  the  scarlet  robe,  which  ye  sent  unto 
us,  we  have  received :  and  we  are  reaay  to  make  a  stedfkst 
peace  with  jrou,  yea,  and  to  write  unto  our  officers,  to  confirm 
the  immunities  which  we  have  granted.     And  whatsoever 
covenants  we  have  made  with  you  shall  stand ;  and  the 
strongholds,  which  ye  have  builded,  shall  be  your  own.    As 
for  any  oversight  or  fauh  committ^  unto  this  day,  we  forgive 
it,  and  the  crown  tax  also  which  ye  owe  us :  and  if  there 
were  any  other  tribute  paid  in  Jerusalem,  it  shall  no  more  be 
paid.     And  look  who  are  meet  among  you  to  be  in  our  court, 
let  them  be  enrolled,  and  let  there  be  peace  betwixt  us.     Thus 
the  yoke  of  the  heathen  was  taken  away  from  Israel  in  the 
hmidred  and  seventieth  year.     Then  the  people  of  Israel  be- 
gan to  write  in  their  instrutnents  and  contracts,  in  the  first 
year  of  Simon  the  high^priest,  the  governor  and  leader  of  the 
Jews.     In  those  days  Simon  camped  against  G(aza,  and  be- 
sieged it  round  about ;  he  made  also  an  engine  of  war,  and 
set  it  by  the  city,  and  battered  a  certain  tower,  and  took  it. 
And  they  that  were  in  the  engine  leaped  into  the  city  *  where- 
upon there  was  a  great  upioar  in  the  city :  insomuch  as  the 
people  of  the  city  rent  their  clothes,  and  climbed  upon  the 
walls  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  cried  with  a  loud 
voice,  beseeching  Simon  to  grant  them  peace,    And  they  said, 
Deal  not  with  us  according  to  our  wickedness,  but  according 
10  thy  mercy.    So  Simon  was  appeased  toward  them,  and 
fought  no  more  against  them,  but  put  them  out  of  the  city,  and 
cleansed  the  houses  wherein  the  idols  were,  and  so  entered 
into  it  with  songs  and  thanksgiving.     Yea,  he  put  all  unclean- 
ness  out  of  it,  and  placed  such  men  there  as  would  keep  the 
law,  and  made  it  stronger  than  it  was  before,  and  built  therein 
a  dw^ing-^lace  for  himself     They  also  of  the  tower  in 
Jerusalem  were  kept  so  strait,  that  they  could  neither  come 
forth,  nor  ^  into  the  country,  nor  buy,  nor  sell :  wherefore 
they  were  m  great  duress  for  want  of  victuttk;,  and  a  grea^ ' 
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numoer  of  them  perished  through  fiunine.    Then  cried  they 

to  Simon,  beseechmg  him  to  be  at  one  with  them ;  which  thing 
he  granted  them :  and  when  he  had  put  them  out  from  thence, 
he  cleansed  the  tower  from  pollutions ;  and  entered  into  it 
the  three  and  twentieth  day  of  the  second  month,  in  the  hun- 
dred seventy  and  first  year,  with  thaiiksfi^iving,  and  branches 
of  palm-trees,  and  with  harps  and  cymbals,  and  with  yioIs, 
ana  hymns,  and  songs ;  because  there  was  destroyed  a  great 
enemy  out  of  Israel.  He  ordained  also  that  that  day  should 
be  kept  every  year  with  gladness.  Moreover,  the  hiU  of  the 
temple  that  was  by  the  tower  he  made  stronger  than  it  was, 
and  there  he  dwelt  himself  with  his  company.  And  when 
Simon  saw  that  John  his  son  was  a  valiant  man,  he  made  him 
captain  of  all  the  hosts ;  and  he  dwelt  in  G^ara." 

Simon  doubtless  regarded  the  imprisonment  of  Demetrius 
in  Parthia  an  adverse  event ;  but  it  nappily  did  not  long  pre- 
vent the  fall  of  Tryphon,  the  deceitful  and  cruel  enemy  of  die 
Jews :  for  the  very  deeds  by  which  he  imac^ned  that  he  had 
fully  attained  the  summit  of  his  ambition  hastened  his  ruia 
The  death  of  Jonathan  dissipated  his  fear  of  the  Jews :  he  im- 
mediately mmrdered  the  young  prince,  and  ascended  the 
throne  oi  Syria.  His  power  was  soon  broken ;  for  Cleopatra, 
despairing  of  the  liberation  of  her  husband,  requested  his  bro- 
ther, Antiochus  Sidetes,  who  resided  at  Rhodes,  to  join  her  at 
Seleucus,  where  she  had  found  an  asylum,  and  was  surrounded 
by  many  of  the  military.  The  message  was  acceptable,  and 
Antiochus  was  not  slow  to  assume  the  title  of  the  Icing  of  Sy- 
ria. He  raised  an  army  of  mercenaries  in  Asia  and  Greece, 
but  before  entering  Syna  he  endeavoured  to  secure  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Jews.  They  had  already  acquired,  by  their  val- 
our, almost  all  the  privileges  which  a  Syrian  monarch  could 
Sunt  them ;  and  they  had  conferred  on  Simon  their  chief  all 
e  dimity  and  power  which  he  could  desire.  The  great 
council  01  his  nation  had  publicly  constituted  him  the  sover- 
eign prince  and-  high-priest  of  the  nation,  with  power  to  con- 
vey these  dignities  to  his  posterity.  And  he  had  been  still 
more  gratifi^  by  the  acts  of  the  council  being  approved  by 
his  most  powerful  allies.  ^  Now,"  says  the  Maccabean  his- 
torian, '^  when  it  was  heard  at  Rome,  and  as  far  as  Sparta, 
that  Jonathan  was  dead,  they  were  very  sorry.  But  as  soon 
as  they  heard  that  his  brother  Simon  was  made  high-priest  in 
nis  st^,  and  ruled  the  country,  and  the  cities  therein,  they 
wrote  unto  him,  in  tables  of  brass,  to  renew  the  friendship 
and  league  wh^  they  had  made  with  Judas  and  Jonathan 
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liMi'brcdiien:  which  writing  were  read  before  the  «ongTega^ 
tion  at  Jeraaalem.  And  this  is  the  copy  of  the  letters  that  me 
LacedemoniaDS  eent :  The  ralere  of  the  Lacedemonians,  with 
the  city,  unto  Simon  the  high-priest,  and  the  elders,  and  priests, 
and  residue  of  the  people  of  the  Jews,  our  brethren,  send 
greecinff:  the  ambassaaors  that  were  sent  unto  our  people 
.certified  us  of  your  glory  and  honour ;  wherefore,  we  were 
glad  of  their  coming,  and  did  register  the  things  that  they 
Sj^e  in  the  council  of  the  people  in  this  manner :  Neume^ 
nins,  son  of  Antiochus,  and  Antipater,  son  of  Jason,  the  Jews' 
ambassadors,  came  unto  us  to  renew  the  friendship  they  had 
with  us.  And  it  pleased  the  people  to  entertain  the  men  hon« 
ourably,  and  to  put  the  copy  of  tneir  ambassage  in  public  re- 
cords, to  the  end  the  people  of  the  Lacedemonians  might  have 
a  memorial  there(^:  furthermore,  we  have  written-  a  copy 
thereof  unto  Simon  the  high-priest.  After  this,  Simon  sent 
Neumenius  to  Rome  with  a  great  shield  of  gold  of  a  thou- 
sand pound  weight,  to  confirm  the  league  with  them :  whereof 
when  the  people  heard,  they  said.  What  thanks  shall  we  give 
to  Simon  and  his  sons  J  For  he,  and  his  brethren,  and  the 
house  of  his  father,  have  established  Israel,  and  chased  away  in 
fight  their  enemies  from  them,  and  confirmed  their  liberty.  So 
then  they  wrote  it  in  tables  of  brass,  which  they  set  upon  pil- 
lars in  mount  Sion,  in  the  third  year  of  Simon  the  high-priest" 
Simon's  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  friendship  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  his  munificent  present,  were  so  agreeable  to  them, 
that  the  Senate  ordered  Lucius  Cornelius  Piso,  one  of  the  con- 
suls, to  recommend  the  Jews  to  the  principal  allies  of  Rome. 
*^  Lucius,  consul  of  the  Romans,  unto  king  Ptolemee,  greeting: 
The  Jews'  ambassadors,  our  friends  and  confederates,  cameunto. 
us  to  renew  the  old  friendship  and  league,  being  sent  from 
Simon  the  high-priest,  and  from  the  people  of  the  Jews :  and 
they  brought  a  shield  of  gold  of  a  thousand  pound.  We 
thought  it  good  therefore  to  write  unto  the  kings  and  coun- 
tries, that  they  should  do  them  no  harm,  nor  fight  against 
them,  their  cities  or  countries,  nor  yet  aid  their  enemies  against 
them.  It  seemed  also  good  to  us  to  receive  the  shield  of  them. 
If  therefore  there  be  any  pestilent  fellows  that  have  fied  from 
their  country  unto  you,  deliver  them  unto  Simon  the  high- 
priest,  that  he  may  punish  them  accordingto  their  own  law. 
The  same  things  wrote  he  likewise  unto  Demetrius  the  king,, 
and  Attains,  to  Ariarathes,  and  Arsaces,  and  to  all  the  countries, 
and  to  Sampsames,  and  the  Lacedemonians,  and  to  Delua, 
and  Myndus,  and  Sicyon,  and  Caria,  and  Samos,  and  Paiv 
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pkjpJia^.aad  L]fda,  and  HaUeamamw,  fudRbodu^aBd  Pfah 
adtiai  and  Cob^  aad  Side,  and  Aiadna,  and  Gortjna,  aiid  Cnidai^ 
and  Cyprus  and  Gyrone.  And  the  copy  hefeof  they  wrote  to 
Simon  tna  high-prieflt" 

The  letter  of  AntiochoB  Sidetee,  beeidefl  concedingall  that 
any  of  his  predecessors  had  given  the  Jews,  authorised  Simoft 
to  coin  money  in  his  own  name,  and  thus  left  him  nothing  to 
desire  as  a  sov^eign,  independent  prince.  He  added,  "And 
as  concerning  Jerusalem,  and  the  sanctuary,  let  them  be  free ; 
and  all  the  armour  that  thou  hast  made,  fortresses  that  thou 
hast  built,  and  keepest  in  thine  hands,  let  them  remain  unto 
thee.  And  if  any  thing  be,  or  shall  be,  owing  to  the  king, 
let  it  be  forgiven  thee  from  this  time  forth  for  evermore.  Fur* 
Ihermore,  when  we  have  obtained  our  Jdoffdom,  we  wiU 
honour  thee,  and  thy  nation,  and  thy  tempfe,  with  great 
honour,  so  that  your  honour  shall  be  known  throughout  the 
world/'  Simon  availed  himself  of  the  uncommon  grant  to 
coin  money ;  for  some  <^  his  coins  are  extant,  and  bear  various 
inscriptions  in  the  old  Samaritan  character. 

Secure  of  the  favour  of  Simon,  Antiochus  conducted  a  fleet 
and  many  troops  to  Seleucia ;  and  having  greatly  increased 
his  army,  till  it  amounted  to  one  hundred  thousand  foot  and 
eight  thousand  horse,  he  advanced  against  Tryphon.  The 
usurper  could  not  raise  troops  to  meet  him;  he  therefore 
retreated  to  Dora,  a  strong  place  near  Ptolemais,  but  find- 
ing himself  unable  to  defend  the  place,  he  fled  by  sea  to  Or* 
thosea,  a  seaport  not  far  distant,  and  thence  departed  to  Apa- 
mea,  his  native  town,  where  he  was  taken  and  put  to  death. 

When  Antiochus  perceived  the  feebleness  of  his  antafi;o- 
nist,  he  indignantly  refused  the  aid  sent  him  by  Simon,  which 
consi^ed  of  twd  tnousand  men,  silver  and  goldy  and  much 
alrmour.  He  perhaps  pretended  that  the  smallness  of  the  ^ift 
sufliciently  justified  the  violation  of  the  promises  by  which 
he  had  propitiated  the  favour  of  the  Jews.  While  he  besieged 
Dore,  he  commissioned  Athenobius  to  proceed  to  Jerusalem, 
and  demand  Simon  to  deliver  up  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem, 
Joppa,  and  Gtazara,  and  every  place  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  Judea,  or  remit  for  the  latter  a  thousand  talents,  as  the 
only  means  of  avoiding  war  with  Syria.  The  messenger's 
report  to  his  master  confirmed  him  in  his  unjust  designs,  for 
he  declared  that  the  splendour  and  riches  of  Simon  and  the 
city  astonished  him  This  excited  the  cupidity  of  Antiochus. 
and  the  answer  of  Simon  stirred  up  his  wrath.  ^  We  have," 
said  the  Jewish  prince,  "  neither  taken  other  men's  land,  nor 
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h6iden  that  which  appertaineth  to  others,  hut  the  inheritance 
of  our  fisithers,  which  our  eaexnies  had  wrongfully  in  posses- 
fion  a  certain  time.  Wherefore  we,  having  opportunity,  hold 
the  inheritance  of  our  fathers.  And  whereas  thou  demandest 
Joppa  and  Gazara,  alheit  they  did  great  harm  unto  the  people 
in  our  country,  yet  will  we  give  an  hundred  talents  for  them. 
Hereunto  Atnenobius  answered  him  not  a  word.**  Antio- 
chus  instantly  ordered  Cendebeus,  one  of  his  most  distin- 
^ished  generals,  to  lead  a  considerable  army  against  the 
Jews,  nrhe  Syrian  general,  placing  a  large  garrison  in  Ce- 
dron,  which  was  probably  a  strong  position,  on  the  road  to 
Jerusalem,  proceeded  to  lay  waste  the  districts  of  Jamnia. 
"  Then  came  up  John  from  Gazara,  and  told  Simon  his  fa- 
dier  what  Cendebeus  had  done.  Wherefore  Simon  called 
his  two  eldest  sons,  Judas  and  John,  and  said  unto  them,  I 
and  my  brethren,  and  my  father's  house,  have  ever,  from 
our  youth  unto  this  day,  fought  against  the  enemies  of  Ts- 
reel ;  and  things  have  prospered  so  well  in  our  hands,  that 
we  have  delivered  Israel  ofientimes.  But  now  I  am  old,  and 
ye,  by  God's  mercy,  are  of  a  sufficient  age :  be  ye  instead  of 
me  and  my  brother,  and  go  and  fight  for  our  nation,  and  the 
hfclp  from  Heaven  be  with  you.  So  he  chose  out  of  the  coun- 
try twenty  thousand  men  of  war,  with  horsemen,  who  went 
out  against  Cendebeus,  and  rested  that  night  at  Mod  in.  And 
when  as  they  rose  in  the  morning,  and  went  into  the  plain, 
behold,  a  mighty  great  host,  both  of  footmen  Ind  horsemen, 
came  against  them :  howbeit  there  was  a  water-brook  betwixt 
them.  So  he  and  his  people  pitched  over  against  them .  and 
when  he  saw*that  the  people  were  afraid  to  go  over  the  wa- 
ter-brook, he  went  first  over  himself,  and  then  the  men  seeing 
him,  passed  through  afler  him.  That  done,  he  divided  his 
men,  and  set  the  horsemen  in  the  midst  of  the  footmen :  for 
the  enemy's  horsemen  were  very  many.  Then  sounded 
they  with  the  holy  trumpets :  whereupon  Cendebeus  and  his 
host  were  put  to  flight,  so  that  many  of  them  were  slain,  and 
the  remnant  gat  them  to  the  stronghold.  At  that  time  was 
Judas,  John's  brother,  wounded :  but  John  still  followed  after 
them,  until  he  came  to  Cedron,  which  Cendebeus  had  buiit 
So  they  fled  even  unto  the  towers  in  the  fields  of  Azotus, 
whereK>re  he  burnt  it  with  fire:  so  that  there  were  slain  of 
them  about  two  thousand  men.  Afterward  he  returned  into 
th^  land  of  Judea  in  peace." 

The  exaltation  of  Simon's  sons  roused  the  envy  of  their 
hfbther-in-law,  Ptolemy  Abubus,  who/as  governor  of  Jerichi» 
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had  acquired  immense  wealth.  Receiving  with  great  show 
of  affection  his  father-in-law,  his  wife,  and  their  sons  Matthias 
and  Judas,  in  the  time  of  the  rich  feast  prepared  for  them,  he 
treacherously  put  them  all  to  death,  and  sent  messengers  to 
kill  John  and^  his  two  sons,  in  his  house  at  Gazara.  John 
was  apprized  of  their  coming,  and  speedily  sought  refugee  in 
Jerusalem,  before  Ptolemy  had  reached  that  city,  whose  gates 
were  shut  against  him.  This  event  plunged  the  nation  into 
^reat  perplexity,  but  they  were  consoled  by  reflection  on  the 
Divine  providence  which  had  preserved  John,  whom  they 
had  been  for  sometime  accustomed  to  regard  as  the  successor 
of  his  fether,  whose  memory  was  dear  to  them,  and  his  mel- 
ancholy end  universally  'lamented.  Simon's  reign  of  eight 
years  had  been  more  happy  and  prosperous  than  that  of  hit 
predecessors.  The  statement  of  the  nistorian,  comparatively 
speakings,  is  correct,  that  "  Judea  was  quiet  all  his  days ;  for 
he  sought  the  good  of  his  nation  in  such  wise,  as  that  ever- 
more nis  authority  and  honour  pleased  them  well  And  as 
he  was  honourable  in  all  his  acts,  so  in  this,  that  he  took 
Joppe  for  an  haven,  and  made  an  entrance  to  the  isles  of  the 
sea;  and  enlarged  the  bounds  of  his  nation,  and  recovered 
the  country ;  and  gathered  together  a  great  number  of  cap- 
tives, and  had  the  dominion  of  Ghizara,  and  Bethsura,  and 
the  tower  out  of  the  which  he  took  all  uncleanness ;  neither 
was  there  any  that  resisted  him.  Then  did  they  till  their 
ground  in  peace,  and  the  earth  gave  her  increase,  and  the 
trees  of  the  field  their  fruit  The  ancient  men  sat  all  in  the 
streets,  communing  together  of  good  things,  and  the  young 
men  put  on  glorious  and  warlike  apparel.  He^ provided  vic- 
tuals for  the  cities,  and  set  in  them  all  manner  of  munition, 
so  that  his  honourable  name  was  renowned  unto  the  end  of 
the  world.  He  made  peace  in  the  land,  and  Israel  rejoiced 
with  great  joy :  for  every  man  sat  under  his  vine  and  his  fig- 
tree,  and  there  was  none  to  fray  them :  neither  was  there  any 
lefl  in  the  land  to  fight  against  them :  yea,  the  kings  them- . 
selves  were  overthrown  in  those  days.  Moreover,  he  strength- 
ened all  those  of  his  people  that  were  brought  low:  the  law 
he  searched  out,  and  every  contemner  of  the  law  and  wicked 
person,  he  took  away.  He  beautified  the  sanctuary,  and 
multiplied  the  vessels  of  the  temple." 

John,  surnamed  Hyrcanus.  inherited  the  vigorous  talents 
and  the  patriotic  spirit  of  his  ramily.  He  was  at  once  accept- 
ed as  the  successor  of  his  father,  b.  o.  135,  and  his  life  an^ 
mented  the  glory  of  his  nation.     The  movderer  Ptolemy^ 
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like  a  wild  beast,  whom  the  dexterous  hunter  has  deprived 
of  his  ]^ey,  g^owliuff,  fled  from  Jerusalem,  and  sought  re- 
fuge in  JDaJron,  one  m  the  fortresses  above  Jericho.  Having 
in  vain  tried  to  seduce  some  of  the  principal  persons  to  sup- 
port his  illegal  jpretensions  to  the  supreme  power,  he  became 
the  traitor  oT  his  country.  He  wrote  Antiochus  Sidetes,  and 
pledged  hunself  to  deliver  Judea  into  his  hands,  on  condition 
of  receiving  the  appointment  of  governor.  He  had  not,  how* 
ever,  courage  to  wait  the  arrival  of  Syrian  troops.  Terrified 
bv  the  appearance  of  Hyrcanus,  whose  troops  laid  siege  to 
Dogon,  he  escaped  to  Philadelphia  in  Asia-Minor.  The 
future  history  ^f  this  rich,  but  vile  and  contemptible  person, 
18  unlpiown. 

The  calamitous  state '  of  the  Jews  encouraged  Antiochus 
Sidetes  to  lead  a  large  armj  into  Judea.  ^  Hyrcanus  was  ob- 
liged to  shut  himself  up  m  Jerusalem,  where  he  sustained  a 
long  siege  with  incredible  valour.  Reduced  at  length  to  the 
last  extremity  for  want  of  provisions,  he  caused  proposals  of 
peace  to  be  made  to  the  king.  His  condition  was  not  known 
m  the  camp.  Those  who  were  about  the  king's  person  pressed 
him  to  taice  the  advantage  of  the  present  occasion  for  ex- 
terminating the  Jewish  nation.  They  represented  to  him,  re- 
curring to  past  ages,  that  they  had  been  driven  out  of  Egypt 
as  impious  wretches,  hated  by  the  gods,  and  abhorred  by  men : 
that  they  were  enemies  to  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  as  they  haa 
no  communication  with  any  but  those  of  their  own  sect,  and 
would  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  have  any  familiarity  with  other 
people ;  that  they  did  not  adore  the  same  gods ;  that  they  had 
laws,  customs,  and  a  religion,  entirely  different  from  that  of 
all  other  nations ;  that  therefore  they  well  deserved  to  be  treated 
by  other  nations  with  equal  contempt,  and  to  be  rendered  ha- 
tred for  hatred  ;  and  that  all  people  ought  to  unite  in  extirpa- 
ting them.  Diodorus  Siculus,  as  well  as  Josephus,  says,  it 
was  from  the  pure  effect  of  the  generosity  and  clemency  of 
Antiochus,  that  the  Jewish  nation  W9B  not  entirely  destroyed 
on  this  occasion."  Probably,  however,  their  deliverance 
ought  rather  to  be  traced  to  the  circumstances  at  that  time  of 
the  Syrian  empire.  Antiochus,  doubtless,  was  aware  that  the 
Parthians  contemplated  to  add  Syria  to  their  dominions,  and 
were  prepared  to  invade  it  under  the  pretence  of  re-establishing 
king  bemetrius,  their  prisoner,  on  his  thronie.  To  avert  this 
danger,  Antiochus  resolved  to  advance  into  Parthia,  and  he 
possibly  thought  it  was  more  his  interest  to  make  Hyrcanus 
an  ally  than  a  revengeful  enemy.    Be  this  as  it  may,  he  r* 
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juration  of  Judea,  Ind  granted  the  Jews  peace ;  not^  ho^qver. 
on  larourable  terms,  for  ne  demanded  that  the  ^ieffed  shouU 
surrender  their  arms;  that  the  fortifications  of  Jerofialem 
should  be  demolished ;  and  that  a  tribute  should  be  paid  to 
the  king  for  kppa,  and  for  the  other  cities  w)iich  the  Jews 
had  out  of  Judea ;  and  that  the  citadel  commanding  the  tem- 
ple, which  had  been  erased,  and  the  lofty  site  of  it  levelled, 
should  be  rebuilt,  and  garrisoned  by  the  king's  troops.  The 
latter  condition  Hjrcanus  evaded,  by  paying  five  hundred 
talents.  The  capitulation  was  executed,  and  a  brother  of  th^ 
Jewish  prince,  and  some  other  great  personages,  'were  sent 
hostages  to  secure  the  observance  of  all  the  articles  of  the 
trea^.  .       ' 

Hyrcanus  accompanied  Antiochus  in  his  fatal  expeditioii 
into  the  Cast,  and  largely  shared  in  the  triumphs  o^  the  first 
campaign,  when  he  returned  to  Jerusalem  laden  with  military 
glory.  Antiochus  dispersed  his  army  over  the  conquered  prb^ 
vinces,  which  included  all  which  had  originally  belonged  to 
the  SeleucidsB,  except  Parthia.  The  inhabitants  were  plun* 
dered.  and  in  one  of  the  insurrections  that  followed,  Antiochus 
was  slain.  His  throne  was  taken  possession  of  by  Demetrius, 
who  had  been  liberated,  and  sent  by  the  Parthians,  at  the  head 
of  an  a/my,1nto  Syria,  in  order  to  compel  Antiochus  to  with- 
draw his  troops  from  Parthia. 

From  this  time  the  Syrian  power  was  crushed  by  seditions, 
anarchy,  or  revolutions,  till  at  last  it  was  reduced  into  a  Ro- 
man province.  The  Egyptians  were  too  much  occupied  with 
their  afiTairs  to  interfere  with  those  of  other  nations ;  and  the 
other  nations  usually  opposed  to  the  Jews  were  not  in  a  state 
to  do  them  much  injury.  Hyrcanus  was  thus  left  to  pursues 
without  interruption,  the  schemes  which  he  deemed  calculated 
to  advance  the  interests  of  his  people.  He  greatly  augmented 
his  army,  and,  to  efiect  this,  employed  mercenary  troops,  a 
custom  equally  opposed  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  aiid  to  the 
example  of  all  the  pious  kings  and  princes  of  Israel,  in  past 
generations.  To  supply  his  finances,  Josephus  reports,  that 
he  opened  the  sepulchres  of  David  and  others  of  the  ancient 
kings,  in  hope  ofnqding  treasures,  and  if  we  may  believe  the 
improbable  story  ^f  the  historian,  he  was  not  disappointed ; 
but  he  took  only  a  portion,  amounting  to  three  thousand  ta- 
lents. Having  been  informed  of  the  death  of  Antiochus,  he 
made  an  invasion  into  Syria,  and  captured  several  cities.  He 
next  reduced  Shechem  and  Gerizim,  and  demolished  the  Sa 
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liiriteiilemBki two Jhundred  years  after  its  erectioiL    Tha 
^rear  1 30  ben»re  the  Chiistiaii  era  was  memorable  for  the  com- 

flate  aabjugatioo  of  the  IdnmeaDA,  who  were  compelled,  by 
l^canu^  to  emigrate  from  their  lands,  or  submit  to  cireiim- 
eision  and  the  laws  of  Moses.  From  this  date  they  ceased  to 
be  known  as  a  nation,  for  all  who  were  not  incorpomted  with 
the  Jews  were  dispersed  and  mingled  with  otner  nations. 
Hundreds  of  years  earlier  they  were  warned  by  the  prophet, 
that  their  continued  existence  was  suspended  by  Heaven  on 
condition  of /their  humUy  uniting  with  the  Jews,  whom  they 
had  always  hated  and  persecuted ;  Isa.  xxi  1 1,  12. 

About  this  time  Hyrcanus,  probably  to  guard  himself 
fl^inst  any  machinations  of  Demetrius,  who  had  repossessed 
himself  of  the  tterone  of  Syria,  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome,  of 
which  Josephus  thus  writes :  ^  Fanius,  son  of  Marcus,  the 
prsstor,  gathered  the  senate  together  on  the  eighth  day  before 
the  ides  of  Febuary,  in  the  senate-house,  when  Lucius  Man* 
lius,  th^  son  of  Lucius,  of  the  Mentine  tribe,  and  Caius  Sen> 
pionius,  the  so^  of  Caius,  of  the  Falemian  tribe,  were 
present.  The  occasion  was,  that  the  ambassadors  sent  by  the 
people  of  the  Jews,  Simon,  the  son  of  Dositheus,  and  ApoI« 
lomus,  the  son  of  Alexander,  and  Diodoms,  the  son  of  JasoOi 
who  were  good  and  virtuous  men,  had  somewhat  to  propose 
about  that  league  of  friendship  and  mutual  assistance  which 
^subsisted  between  them  and  the  Roimans,  and  about  other  pub- 
lic a^rs,  who  desired  that  Joppa.  and  the  havens,  and  Qaaa* 
n,  and  the  aprings  of  Jordan,  ana  the  several  other  cities  and 
countries  of  theirs,  which  Antiochus  had  taken  from  them  in 
the  war,  contrary  to  the  decree  of  the  senate,  might  be  restored 
to  them ;  and  that  it  might  not  be  lawful  for  the  kine's  troops 
to  paas  through  their  country,  and  the  countries  of  Uiese  that 
are  subje^  to  them;  and  that  what  attempts  Antiochus  had 
made  during  that  war,  without  the  decree  of  the  senate,  might 
be  made  void :  and  that  they  would  send  ambassadors,  ww 
should  take  care  that  restitutiom  be  made  them  of  what  Antio* 
chus  bad  taken  fVom  them,  and  tha;t  tihey  should  make  an  es- 
timate of  the  country  that  had  been  laid  waste  in  the  war: 
and  thai  th^  would  grant  them  letters  of  protection  to  tha 
kings  and  free  people,  in  order  to  their  quiet  return  home. 
U  was  therefore  decreed  as  to. these  points,  to  renew  their 
league  of  friendship  and  mutual  assistance  with  these  gooa 
men,  and  who  were  sent  by  a  good  and  a  friendly  people.-— 
But  as  u>  the  letters  desired,  their  answer  was,  that  thesenaie 
would  consult  about  that  matter  when  their  o!wna&i»  would 
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give  them  leave,  and  that  they  wonld  endeavonTi  ibr  die  time 
to  come,  that  no  like  injury  snoiild  be  done  them :  and  tiliat 
their  prator  Fanius  should  give  them  money  out  of  the  public 
treasury  to  bear  their  expenses  home.  And  thus  did  Fanius 
dismiss  the  Jewish  ambassadors,  and  gave  them  monejr  eat  of 
the  public  treasury ;  and  gave  the  decree  of  the  senate  to  those 
that  were  to  conduct  them,  and  to  take  care  that  they  shouM 
xeturn  home  in  safety."  Adversity  had  produced  no  salutary 
effect  on  the  mind,  dispositions,  haoits,  or  roannt;rs  of  Deme- 
trius. He  was  univeraally  dreaded  or  hated  on  account  of  his 
tyranny,  haughtiness,  and  sensuality ;  and  the  Syrians  exuhed 
kk  the  opportunity  to  revolt,  while  he  was  with  his  troops  in 
Egypt  assisting  Cleopatra  to  depose  her  roost  profligate  and 
savage  husband,  Ptolemy  Physcon.  The  latter,  in  revenge^ 
choose  Alexander  Zebina,  the  son  of  a  broker  in  Alexandria, 
to  proceed  to  Syria,  and,  under  the  pretence  of  being  the  son 
of  Alexander  &]as,  claim  the  crown.  The  Syrians  hailed 
the  impostor,  and,  following  him,  Seated  Demetrius,  who 
had  returned  to  subdue  the  insurgents.  His  army  being  de- 
stroyed or  dispersed,  Demetrius  sought  an  asylum  in  Tyre  ]  but 
the  citizens  put  him  to  death.  Zebma  strengthened  his  power 
by  a  friendly  alliance  with  Hjrrcanus,  who,  hke  Simon,  seems  to 
have  concerned  himself  little  who  reined  in  Syria,  provided 
its  sovereign  permitted  the  Jews  to  enjoy  their  fibeity  and  in- 
dependence. Alexander  Zelnna  had  been  secretly  supported 
by  Cleopatra,  widow  of  the  late  king  Demetrius ;  ana  he  di- 
vided with  her  the  kingdom.  In  coDsequence  of  her  eldest 
son  Seleucus  having  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed,  king, 
she  soujght  an  interview  with  him,  and  pierced  him  with  a 
dart  This  occasioned  the  revoh  of  some  provinces,  and  Cleo- 
patra saw  it  expedient  to  call  her  second  son,  Antiochus  Qry- 
{lus,  from  Athens,  where  he  had  been  placed  for  his  educa- 
tion. Proclaiming  him  king,  she  ruled  in  his  name,  and  was 
assisted  by  Ptolemy  Physcon,  who  deserted  Zebina,  because 
he  declined  to  acknowledge  himself  a  tributary  to  Egypt 
Young  Grypus  married  Tryphiena,  a  daughter  of  Physcon, 
and  by  the  aid  of  Egyptian  troops  overcame  Zebina.  He 
soon  after  put  his  momer  to  death.  Her  son^  Antiochus  Cy* 
sicenes,  by  Antiochus  Sidetes,  was  not  long  m  claiming  the 
crown,  and  was  acknowledged  king  by  multitudes.  After 
various  combats,  the  brothers  agreed  to  divide  the  kingdom 
between  them.  Antiochus  Cyzicenes  reigned  over  Coelo-Syria, 
and  fixed  on  Damascus  for  his  capital;  Antioch  was  ^e  resi- 
dence of  Antiochus  Qrypns,  who  was  regarded  as  sovereign 
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of  al)  the  other  provinces.  Both  these  princes  passed  a  short 
interval  of  peace  in  the  indulgence  of  the  most  oebasing  pleas- 
ures, and  the  Syrian  kingdom  was  afterwards  almost  ruined 
by  their  wars,  and  the  contentious  of  their  heirs  or  rival 
claimants  for  the  crown.  The  Syrians  at  length,  to  rid  them- 
selves of  the  turbulent  ^nd  bloody  race  of  the  Seleucidss,  of- 
fered, B.  c.  83,  the  crown  to  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenii^,  who 
possessed  almost  the  entire  kingdom,  in  peace,  eighteen  years. 

While  Egypt  and  Syria  were  gradually  fading  away,  or 
consumed  by  tyranny,  insurrections,  or  anarchy,  Hyrcanus 
governed  Judea  with  wisdom,  and  raised  her  to  distinction, 
so  as  to  command  the  continued  respect  of  the  proud  and  pros- 
perous Romans.  He  completely  subdued  the  Samaritans, 
who  had  never  omitted  an  opportunity  to  injure  the  Jewish 
people.  They  in  vain  procured  troops  from  Egypt  and  Sy- 
ria to  oppose  him.  These,  indeed  prevented  some  time  the 
fell  of  their  strong  capital.  But,  after  a  siege  of  a  whole  year, 
in  which  the  citizens  suffered  inexpressible  calamities,  Sama- 
ria fell,  and  was  completely  destroyed.  Hyrcanus,  by  collect- 
ing all  the  streams  in  the  vicinity,  rendered  the  site  a  waste, 
in  which  no  traces  of  a  city  remained,  till  the  time  of  Herod, 
who  raised  in  its  place  a  fine  city,  which  he  named  Sebaste, 
in  honour  of  Augustus.  Hyrcanus  also  conquered  all  the 
country  of  the  Philistines,  and  Galilee,  and  shed  a  lustre  on 
the  Jewish  people  far  more  splendid  than  had  been  seen  from 
the  time  of  their  restoration  from  Babylon.  The  Jews  were 
also  highly  honoured  by  Ptolemy  Phiiometor,  and,  after  his 
death,  by  Cleopatra,  the  repudiated  wife  of  his  most  unworthy 
brother  Ptolemy  Physcon. 

Of  the  state  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt  during  the  government 
of  Hyrcanus,  Josephus,  observes,  that  then  ^  not  only  those  who 
wereat  Jerusalem  and  in  Judea  were  in  prosperity,  but  also  those 
of  them  that  were  at  Alexandria,  and  m  E^ypt,  and  Cyprus; 
for  Cleopatra  the  queen  was  at  variance  with  her  son  Ptole- 
my, who  was  called  Lathyrus,  and  appointed  for  her  generals, 
Chelcias  and  Ananias,  the  sons  of  that  Onias  who  built  the 
temple  in  the  prefecture  of  Hcliopolis,  like  that  at  Jerusalem, 
as  we  have  elsewhere  related.  Cleopatra  intrusted  these 
men  with  her  army ;  and  did  nothing  without  their  advice,  as 
Strabo  of  Cappadocia  attests,  when  he  saith  thus : — Now  the 

Sreater  part,  both  those  that  came  to  Cyprus  with  us,  and  those 
lat  were  sent  afterward  thither,  revolted  to  Ptolemy  immedi- 
ately;  only  those  that  were  called  Onias's  party  bein^  JewiL 
eontinned 'fidthful,  because  their  countrymen  Chelcias  aiM 
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4Uuiuu  wave  ifi  chief  Avimr  with  theqaeea.  TUbtm  ti^chi 
word^  of  StmhiK  However^  this  proaperoua  Mate  of  afiaui 
viov^  the  Jewft  to  eovy  Hyrcanua;  but  they  that  were  the 
WQrat  dispoeed  to  him  vn^e  the  Phari^ee^  who  ate  oae  of  the 
seeia  of  the  Jews,  aa  we  have  iofonned  you  already.  These 
have  80  great  a  power  over  the  moltitiide,  that  when  they  aay 
aaything  against  the  king  or  against  the  high-pMriest,  they  are 
presently  believed.  Now  Hyrcanua  wae  a  disciple  of  thttA 
and  greatly  beloved  by  theciL  And  when  he  once  invited 
Ihem  to  a  feast,  and  entertaiAed  them  very  kindly,  when  he 
saw  them  in  a  good  humour,  he  be^n  to  say  to  them,  That 
they  knew  he  wsa  de8iroiistobearighleoii8inan,afidtodi>aU 
things  whereby  he  might  please  God,  which  was  the  profieesiott 
ofthe  Pharisees  also.'  However,  he  desired,  if  they  observed  him 
offending  in  any  point,  and  going  out  of  the' right  way,  they 
would  call  him  hack  and  correct  him.  On  which  occasion 
they  attested  to  his  being  entirely  virtuous ;  with  which  con< 
mendation  he  was  weU  pleased ;  but  still  there  was  one  of  hia 
guests  there,  whose  name  was  Eleaaar,  a  roan  of  an  ill  temper, 
and  delighting  in  seditious  practices  This  man  said,  ^  Since 
thou  desirest  to  know  the  truth,  if  thou  wih  be  righteeus  in  earn- 
est, lay  down  the  high-priesthood,  and  content  thyself  with  the 
civil  government  of  the  people/  And  when  he  desired  to 
k'Oow  for  what  cause  he  ought  to  lay  down  the  high-priest- 
hpod,  the  other  replied,  ^  We  have  heard  it  from  old  men,  that 
thy  mother  had  been  a  captive  under  the  r^igA  of  Antiochus 
Kpiphanes.'  l?his  story  waa  £ftlse,  and  Hyrcanus  waa  pro- 
looked  agaiiksl  him ;  and  all  the  Pharisees  had  a  very  great 
indignation  against  him.  Now  there  was  one  Jonathan,  a 
very  great  friend  of  Uynsanus,  but  of  the  sect  of  the  Saddu- 
oees,  whose  notions  are  quite  oontrary  to  thoae  of  the  Phari* 
seea ;  he  told  Hyrcanus  that  Eleaaar  had  cast  aueh  a  reproach 
unon  him,  accoiding  to  the  common  sentiments  of  all  the 
Pharisees,  and  that  thia  would  be  made  manifest  if  he  would, 
liut  aak  him  the  question,  What  punishment  they  thouffht  this 
man  deserved  ?-^for  that  he  might  depend  upon  it,  that  the 
reproach  was  not  laid  on  him  ^ith  their  approbation,  if  they 
were  for  puoishiog  him  as  his^eiime  deserved.  So  the  Phan- 
aees  made  answer,  That  he  deserved  stripes  and  bonds;  but 
that  it  did  not  seem  right  to  punish  reproacfaei  with  death ; 
and  indeed  the  Phansees,  even  upon  other  occasions,  are  not 

alt  to  be  severe  in  punishromts.    At  this  gentle  sentence, 
ytcanus  was  very  angry,  and  thought  that  this  man   le- 
proaohed  him  by  theic afprohation.    U  wasthis Jonathan  wibe 
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chiefly  irritated  him,  and  inflaenced  him  so  far,  that  he  made 
him  leave  the  party  of  the  Pharisees,  and  abolish  the  decrees 
they  had  imposed  on  the  peoplq^  and  punish  those  that  ob- 
served them.  From  this  source  arose  that  hatred  which  he 
and  his  sons  met  with  from  the  multitude.  But  when  Hyr- 
canus  had  put  an  end  to  this  sedition,  he  after  that  lived  hap- 
pily, and  adminisleied  the  govemmeiit  in  the  best  manner 
ror  thirty-one  years,  and  then  died,  leaving  behind  him  five 
sons.  He  was  esteemed  by  God  worthy  of  the  three  privi- 
leges— the  0»v)^(n;Reii^  of  bis  natioQ,  the  dignity  of  the  hi^h- 
pnesthood,  and  prophecy ;  for  God  was  with  him,  and  enabled 
nim  to  know  futurities ;  and^  in  particular,  that,  as  to  his  two 
eHest  sons,  he  foretold  that  they  would  not  long  continue  in 
the  government  of  public  afiairs;  whose  unhappy  catastrophe 
will  De  worth  our  description,  that  we  may  theQce  learn  h(xw 
very  much  they  were  inferior  to  their  father's  happiness." 
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CHAPTER  II. 


REIGN  OF  THE  MACClBEAN  KINCa 

The  popuhrity  of  the  Maccabean  &mily  ceased  with  prince 
Hyrcanus.  The  people  never  forgave  his  alliance  with  the 
Sadducees.  This  sect  consisted  chiefly  of  men  of  rank  and 
pleasure.  The  multitude  admired  and  followed  the  Pharisees, 
who,  by  high  pretensions  to  patriotism,  disinterested  zeal  for 
religion  and  sacred  reverence  for  every  religious  observance, 
sanctioned  by  Moses,  or  by  the  traditions  of  the  ancients,  daz- 
zled and  blinded  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant  and  unreflecting,  and 
perverted  their  judgments,  so  that  the]^  either  wholly  over- 
looked or  justified  the  unsatiable  ambition,  and  implacable 
antipathies  and  resentments  of  their  leaders,  and  discredited 
every  report  of  their  secret  acts  of  injustice,  oppression,  and 
licentiousness.  And  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Hyrcanus,  who  succeeded  him  in  power,  were  not 
adapted  to  undermine  the  influence,  or  expose  the  evil  deeds 
of  religious  hypocrites.  He  was  scarcely  numbered  with  the 
dead  when  his  eldest  son  Aristobulus,  discovered  no  respect 
for  his  memory,  or  natural  aflection  for  his  kindred.  Selfish- 
ness and  vanity  swayed  his  heart ;  and  made  him  a  prey  to  the 
ii^trigues  of  those  who  knew  hbw  to  awaken  in  him  imaginary 
fears  or  delusive  hopes.  To  ffuard  against  any  sudden  insur- 
rection or  tumult  in  the  city,  which  he  had  reason  to  apprehend 
from  the  subtlety,  power,  and  malice  of  his  popular  enemies, 
he  erected  a  castle  or  palace  in  a  strong  position,  in  which  he 
and  his  successors  ever  after  resided,  tilTthe  dominion  of  Judea 
passed  to  another  race.  Simon  having  erazed  the  tower  which 
commanded  the  tempJe,  and  which  had  been  long  almost  unin- 
terruptedly occupied  by  a  Syrian  garrison,  Hyrciinus  judged 
it  expedient  to  raise  strong  fortifications  around  the  templa 
Within  these  he  erected,  on  a  lofty  rock,  his  palace  of  polisned 
marble,  and  employed  every  means  to  render  it  invumerable. 
It  was  named  at  first  Baris  or  Castle^  which  Herod  afterward 
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exchanged  for  Antonia,  in  honoar  of  his  friend  BAarcue  An 
tonius. 

Hyrcanua,  hefore  his  decease,  had  coinraitted  the  govern- 
nient  to  his  wife,  and  advised  her  to  appoint  any  of  his  sons, 
in  whom  she  had  most  confidence,  to  conduct,  under  her  di- 
rection, the  afiairs  of  the  nation.  Her  eldest  son  Aristohulus, 
having  no  inclination  to  he  guided  by  her  wisdom,  instantly 
proclaimed  himself  the  successor  of  his  father,  and  assumed 
the  lofty  title  of  king.  He  is  said  to  have  loved  and  admired 
the  Greeks ;  and  he  certainly  surpassed  them  not  in  moral  ex* 
cellence.  His  first  royal  act  was  to  embrue  his  hands  in  the 
blood  of  his  venerable  mother,  to  secure  himself  in  the  posses- 
sion of  sovereign  power.  She  was  imprisoned  and  starved 
to  death ;  all  his  brothers  were  shut  up  m  prison,  except  An- 
tigonus,  whom  he  loved,  or  whose  services  he  was  not  willing 
to  lose.  Beins^  not  less  ambitious  of  the  £Eime  of  a  conqueror 
than  of  royal  titles,  he  invaded  Iturea,  the  region  lyinf  north- 
east of  the  inheritance  of  Manasseh,  and  stretching  to  Damas- 
cus. It  derived  its  name  from  its«ncient  inhabitants,  the  de- 
scendants of  Itur  or  Jetur,  one  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael ;  from 
whom  it  had  been  taken  by  the  Israelites,  sometime  after  their 
conquest  of  Canaan  ;  1  Chron.  v.  18 — ^22.  And  the  fact  that 
they  once  occupied  it  may  have  induced  Aristohulus  to  regard 
it  as  a  part  of  the  Holy  Land.  This  opinion  is  the  more  pro- 
bable from  the  circumstance,  that  when  the  inhabitants  were  at 
this  time  subdued,  the  Jews  compelled  them  either  to  emigrate 
or  to  be  circumcised  and  obey  toe  laws  of  Moses.     In  conse* 

3[uence  of  an  attack  of  disease,  Aristohulus  soon  returned  to 
ernsalem,  and  leH  Antigonus  to  prosecute  the  war.  Jealous 
of  his  influence  over  the  king,  the  queen  and  court  conspired 
to  destroy  him.  They  succeeded  in  exciting  the  enfeebled 
and  wicked  prince  to  suspect  his  fidelity,  and,  by  an  act  of 
diabolical  decepti6n,  stimulated  him  to  order  his  guards  to 
murder  him.  Antigonus  entering  Jerusalem  in  triumph,  da- 
ring the  festival  of  tents,  instantly  ascended,  in  full  armour,  to 
the  temple,  to  render  thanks  for  the  complete  success  which 
he  had  obtained.  His  enemies  appealed  to  the  king  if  this 
was  not  proof  sufilicient  of  his  treacherous  designs,  and  sug- 
gested that  were  he  to  summon  him  to  his  presence,  he  would 
not  appear  unarmed.  To  put  him  to  the  test,  the  king  re- 
quested him  to  visit  him.  but  not  in  his  warlike  dress ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  commanded  the  royal  guards  to  kill  him,  if  he 
approached  in  his  armour.  The  queen  enjoined  the  messm- 
^r  to  deliver  the  opposite  message.     And  as  he  passed 
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through  a  sulnemneaii  gaUery,  which  HTftaMU  hti  eoth 
fltructed  betweyen  the  palace  and  the  temple,  he  was  antefl^* 
dated  by  the  guards.  Aristobulus  soon  diacovered  the  truth, 
and  the  guih  of  mutder  kindled  a  fire  in  his  conscience  Whkh 
hastened  his  end,  and  rendered  him  inexpressibly  nuserable. 
Josephus  remarks,  that "  he  grew  worse  and  worse,  and  his 
soul  was  constantly  disturbed  at  the  thoughts  of  what  he  had 
done,  till  his  Tery  bowels  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  intoler- 
able grief  he  was  under,  he  threw  up  a  great  qtiantity  of 
blood.  And,  as  one  of  those  servants  that  attended  him  ca^ 
ried  out  that  blood,  he,  by  some  supernatural  providence,  slip> 
ped  and  fell  down  in  the  very  place  where  Antigonus  had 
been  slain ;  and  so  he  spih  some  of  the  murderer's  blood  upon 
the  spots  of  the  blood  of  him  that  had  been  murdered,  which 
Still  appeared.  Hereupon  a  lamentable  cry  arose  among  the 
spectators,  as  if  the  servant  had  spilled  the  blood  on  purpose 
in  that  place ;  and,  as  the  king  heard  that  cry,  he  inquired  what 
was  the  cause  of  it ;  and  while  nobody  durst  tell  him,  he 
pressed  them  so  much  the  more  to  let  him  know  what  was  the 
matter;  so,  at  length,  when  he  had  threatened  them,  and  forced 
(hem  to  speak  out,  they  told ;  whereupon  he  burst  into  tears, 
flnd  groaned,  and  said,  ^  So  I  perceive  I  am  not  like  to  escape 
the  all-seeing  eye  of  God,  as  to  the  great  crimes  I  have  com^ 
mitted ;  but  me  vengeance  of  the  blood  of  mv  kinsman  pursues 
me  hastily.  O  thou  most  impudent  body !  how  long  wilt  thou 
retain  a  soul  that  ought  to  die,  on  account  of  thdt  punishment 
it  ought  to  suffer  for  a  mother  and  a  brother  slain !  how  long 
shall  I  myself  spend  my  blood  drop  by  drop!  let  them  take  it 
all  at  once ;  and  let  their  ghosts  no  longer  be  disappointed  by 
a  few  parcels  of  my  bowels  ofiered  to  tnem.'  As  soon  as  he 
had  said  these  words,  he  presently  died,  when  he  had  reigned 
no  longer  than  a  year." 

The  queen  immediately  liberated  the  brothers,  and  raised 
Alexsnder,  surnamed  Janneus,  to  the  throne.  He  com^ 
manced  his  reign  by  killing  one  of  his  brethren.  Who  was  sus- 
pected of  treason,  b.  c.  105.  He  had  to  struggle  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  reign  with  civil  war  or  foreign  enemies, 
out  finally  triumphed,  and  disgraced  his  last  years  by  unre- 
strained sensual  indulgences.  Several  important  cities  depeii- 
dent  on  Syria  or  Judea  revolted,  and  had  called  in  the  aid  of 
Ptolemy  Lathyrirs,  who  had  been  permitted  by  his  mother 
CSeopatra  to  reign  over  Cyprus,  after  she  had  deposed  him 
from  the  throne  of  Egypt  His  army  defeated  that  of  Jan* 
Bftusj  nearthe  banks  of  the  Jordan.    Of  fifty  thousand  whom 
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Utanmxn  M  t6  t)Ade,  few  w«):«iiot  ei&er  killed  or  taken  prbh 
011618 ;  tnd  the  eneitoy  preceded,  without  opposition,  to  lay 
WBAte  the  whole  country.  The  utter  ruin  of  the  Jews  seemed 
only  aveited  by  Cleopatra,  who  advanced  to  the  support  of 
lanzuBua.  It  was  not,  howerer,  from  friendship  to  nim  that 
diB  delivered  the  Jews,  but  from  the  apprehension  that  if  her 
son  shcfuld  possess  Judea  and  Phenicia,  he  would  speedly  at 
iempt  to  reeover  Egypt.  On  the  appearance  of  the  Egyptian 
army,  Ptolemy  judged  it  expedient  to  return  to  Cyprus ;  and 
ihough  some  natterod  Cleopatra  that  she  might  easily  take 
possession  of  Judea,  jt^  by  the  advice  of  her  chief  servants, 
who  were  Jews,  she  very  soon  departed  to  Egjnpt.  From 
diis  time  JannsBus  eirtended  his  dominions,  although  not  with* 
out  occasional  repulses,  and  the  loss  of  many  of  his  soldiers. 
His  victories  had,  however,  no  charms  to  procure  him  the 
approbation  or  applause  of  his  subjects.  Pursuing  the  policy 
of  his  father  in  relation  to  the  Pharisees,  that  sect  poisoned 
the  minds  of  the  people,  who,  by  repeated  tumults  and  insur- 
rections, brought  on  themselves  extreme  wretchedness.  Jan- 
nssus  perceiving  his  danger,  from  the  machinations  and  power 
of  his  ambitious  and  revengeful  enemies,  procured  from  Pid- 
dia  and  Cilicia  six  thousand  men,  who,  as  a  guard,  accom- 
panied him  everywhere.  This  scheme  was  more  calculated 
to  inflame  than  allay  the  wrath  of  the  Pharisees.  In  one  of 
his  expeditions  against  the  Arabians,  his  army  was  entirely 
destroyed.  On  his  Tetam  to  Jerusalem,  the  multitude  cast  on 
his  authority,  and  hoped  to  overcome  him. before  he  could 
laiae  a  new  army>  He,  however,  quickly  found  troops  to  sub- 
due them.  A  civil  mr  now  prevail^  sh  yeai^  during 
whiah  about  My  thousand  of  the  rebels  were  cut  off  When 
by  many  losses  they  were  unable  to  meet  him  in  the  field, 
they  sought  an  ssylum  in  Belhome,  a  city  or  fortress  un- 
known. Having  captured  it,  he  carried  eight  hundred  to  Je- 
rusalem, and  crucified  them  all  in  one  day,  on  a  spot  where 
he  and  his  wives  and  concubines  could  survey  their  last  ago- 
nies. When  they  were  fixed  on  crosses,  he  ordered  his  sol- 
dier* to  cut  the  thoats  of  their  wives  .and  children,  in  their 
Sresence.  This  savage  deed  was  followed  with  peace  to  the 
eepairing  citizens,  b.  c.  86 ;  but  he  continued  to  carry  on  war 
some  time  longer  whh  success,  and  'then  surrendered  himself 
to  intemperance,  and  died  after  an  unenviable  reign  of  twenty- 
seven  years.  He  left  two  yoimg  sons,  Hyrcanus  and  Aristo- 
haluBy  and  appointed  Alexandra,  his  wife,  to  administer  die 
government,  and  orged  her  to  pot  h^itoelf  uiMter 'the  'direction 
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of  the  Pharisees.  At  his  death,  according  to  Josephus,  the 
Jews  had  acquired  many  cities,  which  had  been  subject  to  the 
Syrians,  Idumeans,  and  Phenicians.  Thus,  on  the  coast  they 
possessed  Strato's  Tower,  Apollonia,  Joppa,  Jainnia,  Ashdod, 
'  Gaza,  Anthedon,  Raphia,  and  Rhinocolura ;  in  the  middle  of 
the  country,  near  to  Idumea,  Adora,  and  Marissa;  near  the 
country  of  Samaria,  mount  Carmel  and  mount  Tabor,  Scy- 
thopolis,  and  Xjradara ;  of  the  country  of  the  Gauionitis,  Seleo- 
cia,  and  Gabala ;  in  the  country  of  Moab,  Heshbon,  and  Me- 
daba,and  Oronas,  Gelithon,  Zara,  the  valley  of  the  Cilices, 
and  Pella ;  but  the  latter  had  been  destroyed  because  its  inha* 
bitants  had  resolutely  refused  to  adopt  the  Jewish  religion. 

The  Pharisees  no  sooner  found  themselves  in  the  possession 
of  power,  than  they  became  enthusiastically  loyal.  They  eu* 
iogised  the  late  king,  whom  they  had  hated  and  reviled,  as 
one  of  the  greatest  monarchs  wno  had  ever  ruled  over  Israel ; 
and  they  celebrated  his  funeral  with  greater  pomp  and  mag* 
nificence  than  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors.  But  their  re- 
venge was  insatiable.  They  recalled  all  of  their  party  who 
had  been  exiled  for  political  offences;  and  incessantly  laboured 
to  procure  the  banishment  or  death  of  all  who  had  been  most 
distinguished  for  their  fidelity  to  the  late  government.  Hyr- 
canus  was  unambitious,  and  disposed  to  peace ;  he  was  satis- 
fied with  the  dignity  of  high-priest,  and  submitted  to  the  coun* 
sels  of  the  Pharisees.  They  hasted  to  repeal  the  decree 
jvhich  the  noble  John  Hyrcanus  had  promulgated,  abolishing 
iheir  traditionary  laws  and  rites.  These  they  universally  en- 
forced; and  nothing  provoked  their  indignation  and  exposed 
Co  their  vensfeance  more  than  neglect  of  these  traditions, 
which  from  this  time  continued  to  be  deemed  more  important 
than  the  inspired  revelations  of  heaven. 

Aristobulus  placed  himself  in  opposition  to  the  Pharisees, 
and  supported  all  his  father's  friends.  Their  enemies  were 
implacable ;  and  they  perceived  their  ruin  inevitable,  if  the 
queen  interposed  not  to  save  them.  In  the  seventh  year  of 
ner  reign,  they  boldly  united,  and  obtained  an  interview, 
which  happily  terminated  in  her  authorising  them  to  reside 
in  any  of  toe  cities  or  places  favoured  with  garrisons,  except 
those  in  which  her  treasures  were  deposited.  She  found  two 
advantages  in  that  conduct ;  the  first  was,  that  their  enemies 
dared  not  attack  them  in  those  fortresses,  where  they  would 
have  their  forces ;  the  second,  that  they  would  always  be  a  body 
of  reserve  upon  which  she  could  rely  upon  on  any  rupture 
with  the  Pharisees.    The  only  great  event  in  relation  to  Jadea 
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m  the  nsi^  of  Alesandn  was  the  approach  of  a  great  army 
to  il8  Vicinity,  under  the  ahle  king  of  Armenia,  Tigranes, 
whom  the  Syrians  had  chosen  for  their  king.  Though  the 
Jews  had  a  large  army,  yet  they  had  no  hope  of  heing  able 
to  coatend  against  this  powerful  prince.  The  news  that  he 
iiad  laid  siege  to  Ptolemais  threw  the  whole  nation  into  the 
greatest  consternation.  The  queen  immediately  sent  him 
brge  and  valuable  presents.  He  gave  her  ambassadors  a 
gracious  reception  ;  out  she  owed  her  safety  to  the  interposi- 
tion of  providence  rather  than  to  the  friendship  of  Tigranes. 
Considering  his  ambition  and  love  of  conquest,  after  reducing 
Ptolemais,  he  woulcf  no  doubt  have  advanced  on  Jerusalem, 
had  he  not  been  called  away  to  defend  his  native  territories, 
threatened  by  the  Romans,  who  had  invaded  Pontes  and  Cap- 
padocia.  He  departed  from  Phenicia,  in  the  ninth  and  last 
year  of  the  reign  of  Alexandra.  On  her  being  attacked  by 
a  disease  which  was  deemed  incurable,  Aristobulus  executed 
his  long  meditated  purpose  to  seize  the  crown.  He  secretly 
left  Jerusalem  witli  only  one  servant,  and  summoned  around 
him  his  own  and  his  father's  friends ;  and  in  two  weeks  above 
tv^enty  of  the  garrisoned  towns  and  castles  acknowledged  him 
king.  He  then  was  able  to  command  almost  all  the  military 
forces  of  the  nation.  ^  The  people  as  well  as  the  army  were 
entirely  inclined  to  declare  tor  him,  weary  of  the  cruel  admin- 
istration of  the  Pharisees,  who  had  governed  without  control 
vnder  Alexandra,  and  were  become  insupportable  to  all  the 
world.  They  came  therefore  in  crowds  from  all  sides  to  fol« 
few  the  standards  of  Aristobulus,  in  hopes  that  he  would  abo- 
lish the  tyranny  of  the  Pharisees,  which  could  not  be  expected 
from  Hyrcanus  his  brother,  who  had  been  brought  up  hyhis 
mother  m  a  blind  subipission  to  that  sect :  besides  which,  he 
had  neither  the  coura|fe  nor  capacity  necessary  to  so  vigorous 
a  design ;  for  he  was  heavy  ana  indolent,  void  of  activity  and 
application,  and  of  a  very  mean  genius.  When  the  Phari- 
sees saw  that  Anstobulus's  party  augmented  considerably,  they 
went  with  Hyrcanus  at  their  head  to  represent  to  the  dying 
queen  what  had  pa8sed,and  to  demand  her  orders  and  assistance. 
fihe  answered,  that  she  was  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  inter- 
meddle in  sucn  affiiirs,  and  that  she  left  the  care  of  them  to 
Che  Pharisees.  However,  she  appointed  Hyrcanus  her  heir 
and  general,  and  expired  soon  after.  As  soon  as  she  was 
dead,  he  took  possession  of  the  throne,  and  the  I^harisees  used 
aU  their  endeavours  to  support  him  upon  it.  When  Aristo- 
boliis  quitted  Jerusalem,  chey  had  caused  his  wife  and  chU- 
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4ren,  w^m  iM'luid  left  behind  him,  tobetllutiip-iiithetMdB 
of  Baris,  as  hoitages  agminat  kinuelf ;  but  aeeing  this  did  Mt 
stop  him,  they  raind  an  army.  Ariatobttkis  did  the  now. 
A  battle  Bear  Jericho  decided  the  quarrel  Hyrcanua,  alM- 
doaed  by  moat  part  of  hie  Iroopa^  who  irent  over  to  fait  bra- 
ther,  waa  obliged  to  fly  to  Jenmaleiii,  and  to  shut  himself  «p 
.in  the  castle  of  Baris.''  His  partisans  took  reliige  in  the 
.temple ;  and  he  very  soon  submitted  to  his  brother,  on  condi- 
tion of  liberty  to  retire  into  priveUe  life  with  his  personal  pra- 
perty.  Had  Hyrcanus  been  permitted  to  follow  his  own  in- 
clinations, it  is  probable  that  iiis  name  would  have  had  no 
longer  a  place  in  history.  This,  however,  saited  not  the 
views  of  his  numerous  friends,  who  regarded  him  as  an  indis- 
pensable instrument  to  maintain  their  influence  in  society, 
and  obtain  the  objects  of  their  ambition.  The  most  enterpr»- 
in^  of  these  was  Antipes  or  Antipater,  to  whose  agency,  from 
this  time  till  his  descendants  became  the  chief  rulers  oi  Jodea, 
may  be  traced  the  wars,  revolutions,  and  contests,  which 
brought  on  the  Jews  great  and  accumulated'sufierings.  Some 
imagined  that  this  man  was  of  Jewish  descent ;  but  Joseplkos 
asserts  that  he  was  an  Idumean  of  noble  birth,  and  exceed- 
ingly rich.  His  father  had  been  highly  esteemed  by  Alex- 
ander Jannttus,  who  bad  chosen  him  general  of  his  army  in 
Idumea  ;  and  he  had  augmented  his  power  l^  entering  inlo 
friendship  with  many  persons  of  influepce  in  Aacalon,  Qaas, 
and  Arabia.  He  and  his  son  Antipater  retained  &voaT  at 
court  during  the  reigns  of  Alexander  and  Alexandra,  and  wm 
apparently  ute  chief  minister  of  Hyrcanus.  On  that  prinoa 
resigning  the  crown,  he  endeavourea,  by  every  poaaible  means, 
ID  awaken  in  him  suspicions  that  his  brother  intended  to  take 
his  life,  and  that  he  ought  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  conrt  of 
Aretas,  king  of  Petra.  I'hey  had  not  been  loos  in  Petia, 
when  he  prevailed  on  Hyrcamis  to  from  an  amance  witk 
Aretas,  in  order  to  recover  his  crown.  HnvinK  agreed  to  d*> 
liver  up  to  Aretas  a  number  of  cities  which  he  had  lost  in  Us 
•wars  with  Janneus,  he  invaded  Judea  with  an  army  of  6% 
thousand  men,  who  were  joined  by  many  Jews,  Asv^led  lo  IM 
kiteieslB  of  the  Pharisees.  The  appearance  of  the  Arabiaai 
alarmed  all  ranks,  and  they  eagerly  sought  to  avoid  dangar 
by  desertinff  Aristobulus,  and  hailing  Hyrcanus  as  their  lais^ 
ful  king.  The  former,  with  the  forces  which  he  could  qbh^ 
mand,  ventured  a  battloi  and  was  totally  defeated.  He  Sad 
10  Jerusalem,  which  the  invader  soon  after  entered  withevt 
0|ipo8ition.    He  and  a  few  priests  withdrew  within  the  iutt^ 
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'fiortidtis  d"  the  Mmple,  which  was  immedttLtely  befl»eged. 
Both  parties  were  alike  unprepared  to  etidureatedimn  siege, 
tot  famine  prevailed  over  the  whole  country  and  Hyrcanus 
and  Aristobulus  had  recourse  for  aid  to  the  nomans.  Scan- 
TtB  had  been  lately  sent  by  Pompey  to  take  possession  of 
ByrilL  Damascus,  the  capital,  had  oeen  conquered  by  the 
ftofnan  generals  before  his  arrival,  and  he  proceeded  to  Judea. 
Aristobulus  procured  his  favour  by  a  present  of  four  hundred 
talents.  Scaurus  commanded  Aretas  to  leave  Judea,  if  he  de* 
sired  to  live  in  friendship  with  the  Romans.  He  obej^ed : 
and  Aristobulus  hastily  gathered  together  a  large  army,  and  . 
ptirsued  the  Arabians.  A  fierce  battle  ensued,  which  termi* 
nated  in  the  overthrow  of  the  army  of  Aretas,  who  left  seven 
thousand  dead.  The  most  distinguished  of  the  Jewish  army 
who  were  slain,  was  Phalion,  the  brother  of  Antipater. 

These  unexpected  reverses  were  insufficient  to  cool  the  fiefy 
tanbltion  of  Antipater ;  they  rather  stimulated  his  zeal  in  what 
he  pretended  was  the  just  cause  of  Hyrcanus.  Accordingly, 
he  persuaded  him  to  send  him  as  his  ambassador  to  the  ce- 
iebmted  Pompey,  who  had  arrived  in  Damascus,  covered  with 
(he  laurels  of  his  triumph  over  Tigranes.  At  the  same  time, 
Aristobulus  sent  an  ambassador  to  the  Roman  conqueror,  im- 
ploring his  patronage.  The  ambassadors  pleaded  before  him 
m  the  arl^iter  of  the  greatest  affairs  of  kingdoms.  He  declined 
to  give  a  final  decision  till  he  returned  from  Arabia,  which 
he  proposed  to  conquer.  Aristobulus,  however,  perceived 
that  his  expressed  opposition  to  the  design  of  Pompey  against 
Arabia  had  made  him  his  enemy,  and  he  resolved  to  defend 
himself  against  the  Roman  power.  He  sedulously  laboured 
duting  £111  the  time  that  the  Romans  were  engaged  ii^  the 
conquest  of  the  strong  city  of  Petra,  to  prepare  tor  a  vigorous 
defence  of  Judea.  This  conduct  confirmed  the  purpose  of 
Fotnpey  to  humble  him ;  and  he  no  sooner  had  successfully 
lerminated  the  war  against  Aretas  than  he  marched  into  Judea. 
His  progress  was  arrested  on  the  frontiers  of  Ephraim  and 
Benjamin,  on  the  road  to  Jericho,  by  the  very  strong  fortress 
^  Alezandrium,  seated  on  a  lofty  mountain.  It  contained 
the  sepulchre  of  the  family  of  its  founder,  Alexander  JanniettS. 
Mere  Aristobulus  was  posted.  Pompey  summoned  him  to^ 
descend.  He  complied,  to  please  his  friends,  who  dreaded  a 
war  with  the  Romane.  **  After  a  conversation,  which  turned 
tfpoti  his  difference  wifb  his  brother,  he  returned  into  hiscas* 
tie.  He  repeated  ^he  eame  two  or  three  times,  in  hopes  by 
tiM  ecHnplacency  ^  gaitt  ^pon  Pompey,  and  indnoe  Jiim  %^ 
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decide  ia  his  fa7our.     But  for  fear  of  accident,  he  did  not  omit 
to  put  good  garrisons  into  his  strong  places,  and  to  make  aU 
other  preparations  for  a  vigorous  defence,  in  case  Poropej 
should  decree  against  him.     Pompey,  who  had  advice  of  his 
proceedings,  the  last  time  he  came  to  him,  obliged  him  to  put 
them  all  into  his  hands  by  way  of  sequestration,  and  made 
him  sign  orders  for  that  purpose  to  all  the  commanders  of 
those  places.     Aristobulus,  incensed  at  the  violence  which 
had  been  done  him,  as  soon  as  he  was  released,  made  all 
haste  to  Jerusalem,  and  prepared  every  thinff  for  the  war. 
His  resolution  to  keep  the  crown,  made  him  the  sport  of  the 
different  passions,  hope  and  fear.     When  he  saw  the  least 
appearance  that  Pompey  would  decide  in  his  favour,  he  made 
use  of  all  the  arts  of  complacency  to  incline  him  to  it ;  wheOi 
on  the  contrary,  he  had  the  least  reason  to  suspect  that  h» 
would  declare  against  him,  he  observed  directly  opposite  con* 
duct     Such  was  the  contrariety  visible  in  the  dinerent  steps 
he  took  throughout  this  afiiir."  The  Roman  army  ad  vanced  on 
Jerusalem.    On  their  approach,  Aristobulus  perceived  his 
folly,  and  went  out  to  meet  the  general ;  and  '^  endeavoured 
to  bring  him  to  an  accommodation,  by  promising  an  entire 
submission,  and  a  great  sum  of  money  to  prevent  the  war. 
Pompey  accepted  his  ofiers,  and  sent  Gabinius  at  the  head  of 
a  detachment  to  receive  the  money :  but  when  that  lieutenant* 
general  arrived  at  Jerusalem,  he  found  the  gates  shut  against 
aim,  and,  instead  of  receiving  the  money,  he  was  told  from  the 
top  of  the  walls,  that  the  city  would  not  stand  to  the  a&^reement 
Pompey,  thereupon,  not  being  willing  that  they  should  de- 
ceive him  with  impunity,  ordered  Aristobulus,  whom  he  bad 
kept  with  him,  to  be  put  in  irons,  and  advanced  with  hit 
whole  army  against  Jerusaleni.     The  city  was  eitremely 
stronfir  by  its  situation  and  the  works  which  had  been  made^ 
and,  haa  it  not  been  divided  within  doors  against  itself,  was 
capable  of  making  a  long  defence.     Aristobulus's  party  was 
for  .defending  the  place,  especially  when  they  saw  that  Pom- 
pey kept  their  king  prisoner ;  but  the  adherents  of  Hyrcanus 
were  determined  to  open  the  gates  to  that  general.     And  m 
the  latter  were  much  the  greater  number,  the  other  party  r^ 
tiled  to  the  mountain  where  the  temple  stood,  to  defend  it,  and 
caused  the  bridges  of  the  ditch  and  valley  which  surrounded 
it  to  be  broken  down.    Pompey,  to  whom  the  city  immediately 
opened  its  gates,  resolved  to  besiese  the  temple.     The  place 
neld  out  three  entire  months ;  and  would  have  done  so  three 
iDorei  and  perhaps  obliged  the  Bpmaps  to  abandon  their  en> 
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terprisei  but  for  tbe  superalitious  rigour  with  which  the  be* 
•ieged  observed  the  SaMmth.  They  believed,  indeed  that  they 
might  defend  theroBelves  when  attacked,  but  not  that  they 
might  prevent  the  works  of  the  enemy,  or  made  any  for 
themselves.  The  Romans  knew  how  to  take  the  advantage 
of  this  inaction  upon  the  Sabbath-days.  They  did  not  attack 
the  Jews  upon  them,  but  filled  up  the  fosses,  make  their  ap- 
proaches, and  fixed  their  engines  without  opposition.  They 
threw  down  at  length  a  great  tower,  with  which  so  great  a 
part  of  the  vrall  fell,  that  the  breach  wad  large  enough  for  an 
assault  The  place  was  carried  sword  in  hand,  and  a  terrible 
shughter  ensued,  in  which  more  than  twelve  thousand  per- 
sons were  killed.  During  the  whole  tumult,  cries  and  disor- 
der of  this  slaughter,  history  observes,  that  the  priests,  who 
were  at  that  time  employed  in  divine  service,  continued  it 
with  a  surprising  unconcern,  notwithstanding  the  rage  of 
their  enemies,  and  their  grief  to  see  their  friends  and  relations 
massacred  before  their  eyes.  Manj  of  them  saw  their  own 
Uood  mingle  with  that  of  the  sacrifices  they  ofifered,  and  the 
sword  of  £e  enemy  make  themselves  the  victims  of  their  duty ; 
happy  and  worthy  of  being  envied,  if  they  were  as  faithful  to 
the  spirit,  as  the  letter  of  the  law !  Pompey,  with  many  of  his 
superior  ofiSce^s,  entered  the  temple ;  and  not  only  into  the 
sanctuary,  but  into  the  sanctum  sanctorum,  into  which,  by 
the  law,  only  the  high-priest  was  permitted  to  enter  6nce 
a-year,  upon  the  solemn  day  of  expiation.  This  was  what 
afflicted  and  enraged  the  Jews  most  against  the  Romans. 
Pompey  did  not  touch  the  treasures  of  the  temple,  that  con^ 
djed  principally  in  sums  which  had  been  deposited  there  by 
private  families  for  their  better  security.  Those  sums 
amounted  to  two  thousand  talents  in  specie,  without  reckon- 
ing the  gold  and  the  silver  vessels,  which  were  innumerable, 
and  of  infinite  value.  It  was  not,  says  Cicero,  out  of  respect 
for  the  majesty  of  the  .God  adored  in  that  temple,  that  Pompey 
behaved  in  this  manner ;  for,  according  to  him,  nothing  was 
more  contemptible  than  the  Jewish  religion,  more  unworthy 
the  wisdom  and  grandeur  of  the  Romans,  nor  more  opposite 
to  the  institutions  of  their  ancestors :  Pompey,  in  this  noble 
disinterestedness,  had  no  other  motive  vaan  to  deprive  ma- 
lice and  calumny  of  all  means  of  attacking  his  reputa- 
tion. Such  were  the  thoughts  of  the  most  learned  of  the 
pagans  upon  the  only  religion  of  the  True  God.  They  blas- 
phemed what  they  knew  nothing  of  •  It  hath  been  observed, 
that  till  then  Pompey  hid  been  successful  in  all  things ;  bat 
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dii^  M^  this  flatrUegioxi9  cnrioiity^  his  ^jopd  CbitpQe  abao- 

duo^d  hiiB,  and  that  bk  tnkb^  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was 
his  last  ¥ictory." 

Before  leaving  Jerusalem,  he  caused  his  army  to  demoliA 
its  walls,  and  the  fortifications  of  several  other  cities  of  Judea. 
Be  declared  it  ^,  part  of  Syria,  imposed  a  tribute  on  HyrcanuSi 
whom  he  restored  to  the  throne,  intrusted  Antipater  with  the 
administration,  and  left  Scaurus  sub-goverQor,  with  a  number 
of  Roman  soldiers.  He  sent  Aristobulgs  and  his  two  son% 
iiilexandei  and  Antigonus,  prisoners  to  Roma  The  latter  es-' 
Cfiped  on  his  journey,  and  immediately  returned  to  Judea.  and 
raised  a  considerable  army.  The  whole  administration  of  An- 
tipater was  conducted  so  as  to  procure  for  himself  the  favour 
qr  the  Romans.  Hence,  instead  of  raising  a  powerful  armj 
to  defend  the  throne,  he  applied  to  Gabinius,  the  Itoman  gov- 
ernor of  Syria,  to  subdue  Antigonus.  His  army  was  soon 
dispersed,  but  he  found  an  asylum,  for  S0B»e  time,  in  Alexanr 
driuoL  Afier  some  time,  partly  by  delivering  up  all  the 
Wrongest  places  possessed  by  his  friends,  and  partly  by  the  in 
tercessions  of  his  mother,  he  was  permitted  to  depart  wherever 
he  pleased.  Gabinius  demolishea  the  fortresses,  and  re-estab- 
Ushed  Hyrcanus  in  the  o^^ce  of  high-priest,  but  made  an  imr 
portant  change  in  the  form  of  the  civu  government,  which,: 
however,  wi^only  temporary.  He  divi£d  the  kine^dom  into 
five  provinces,  and  appointed  a  council  to  govern  each.  Craa- 
aus,  who  had  swcceeaed  Gabinius  in  the  government  of  SyriSi 
in  his  rash  expedition  against  the  Parthians,  b.  c.  57,  '<  always 
intent  upon  gratifying  his  insatiable  avarice^  stopt  at  Jerusa- 
lem, where  he  had  been  told  great  treasures  were  laid  nn. 
He  plundered  the  tenmle  of  all  the  riches  in  it;  which 
amounted  to  the  sum  of^ten  thousand  talents,  that  is  to  say, 
about  fifteen  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.'*  Hyrcanus 
was  nominally  chief  ruler,  but,  iu  consequence  or  mental 
weakness  and  indolence,  he  left  Antipater  to  govern  the  king- 
dom according  to  his  pleasure.  Probably  he  felt  himself  in- 
secure, when  Aristobulus  arrived  in  Syria  with  two  Roman 
legions,  committed  to  him  by  Julius  Cesar,  who,  as  soon  as 
he  had  made  himself  master  of  Syria,  had  liberated  Aristobu- 
lus, in  hope  that  he  would  be  useful  by  Qpposing  the  schemes 
of  Pompey  in  Syria.  But  the  friends  of  that  general  quicklj; 
fiMUid  means  to  lull  Aristobnius  by  poison.  And  Antipater, 
hv  his  great  political  influence,  was  most  successful  in  procu- 
ring the  favour  of  the  Roman  generals  in  the  East,  and  paitic* 
wjm\j  of  Cesar,  who  was  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  most 
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^A^ient  aastttance  in  his  mighty  oontect  with  his  rival  Bnfr 
pey  in  Egypt  Antipater  had  fed  a  considerable  araiyto  hii> 
assialance,  and  personally  performed  the  most  heroic  aotiont 
m  the  serviee  of  Cesar.  Nor  was  this  all ;  he  had  either  in* 
dvced  the  high-priest  Hyrcanos  to  write  letters  to  the  Jews  in 
Eg^^Fpt,  or  he  had  forged  them  in  his  name,  requesting  then 
adjoin  Cesar,  and  supply  him  with  whatever  his  army  required 
Cesar  was  generous,  and  had  pleasure  in  rewarding  his 
friends.  When,  therefore,  he  had  terminated  the  war  in 
Egypt,  and  arrived  in  Judea,  disreffarding  the  supplications 
of  Antigonus  to  be  restored  to  the  throne  of  his  deceased  ia« 
ther,  whom  he  had  accompanied  into  Syria,  he  folly  gratified 
the  desires  of  Hyrcanus  and  Antipater.  He  abolished  the 
ibnn  of  government  which  had  been  introduced  by  Gabinius, 
and  restored  the  monarchical.  Hyrcanus  was  declared  king 
and  high-priest,  with  liberty  to  relmild  the-  walls  of  his  me- 
tropolis, and  Antipater  was  constituted  nndsr  him  procurator 
of  Judea.  The  latter  immediately  appointed  Phasael  his  $A- 
dest  son,  and  Herod  his  youngest,  goveraors ;  the  former  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  latter  of  Galilee.  The  measures  pursued 
by  both  rendered  them  exceedingly  popular  with  the  nation 
and  the  Syrian  Roman  governor.  Herod,  especially,  was  ap- 
plauded for  his  bold  and  successful  efibrts  to  destroy  num^ 
reus  banditti  who  had  long  infested  Galilee  and  the  adjacent 
provinces,  His  conduct,  however,  in  nutting  the  leadei* 
whom  he, seized  to  death,  without  trying  them  Mfore  thepr^ 
per  tribunal,  awakened  the  jealousy  and  indignation  oi  all 
who  professed  to  value  the  liberty  and  laws  of  their  country. 
These  formed  a  strong  party,  and  forced  Hyrcanus  to  sum^ 
mon  Herod  before  the  Sanhedrim  to  answer  the  accusadon» 
brought  agamst  him.  The  king  was  his  friend,  and  tberefora 
safTered  him  to  appear  in  the  great  council,  in  full  armour, 
accompanied  with  a  guard  of  soldiers.  The  scone  confounded 
ail  the  councillors ;  one  alone,  Samoas,  who  was  universally 
known  and  esteemed  for  integrity,  had  the  courage  to  maintain 
the  dignity  of  his  office.  He  denou  need  the  wealoiess  and  folly 
of  Hyrcanus  in  permitting  justice  and  bw  to  be  thus  insuhed- 
and  concluded  an  eloquent  address  by  solemnly  admonishing 
the  court  of  the  fearful  consequences  which  might  be  a^^re- 
hended  if  they  submitted  to  the  pride  and  insolence  of  Hetod. 
^  Regard  my  words :  God  is  p-reat ;  and  this  very  man,  whom 
you  are  going  to  absolve  and  dismiss,  for  the  sake  of  Hyr- 
canus, will  one  day  punish  you  and  your  kin?."  These  omi- 
nous words  were  awfully  verified,  as  we  abalihavs  occasion 
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toon  to  notice.  The  Sanhedrim  were  for  a  moment  rooaed 
to  a  aenae  of  their  duty,  and  showed  signs  of  a  disposition  to 
pronounce  Herod  worthy  of  death.  On  perceiying  this,  Hyr- 
canus  adjourned  the  court,  and  advised  Herod  to  flee  from 
Jerusalem.  He  withdrew  to  Syria,  under  pretence  that  the 
kin^  threatened  to  destroy  him ;  and  hy  rich  presents  concilr 
iated  the  favour  of  Sextos  Cesar  the  governor,  hy  whom  ha 
was  appointed  ^noral  of  the  forces  in  Coelo-Syria.  In  these 
circumstances,  it  was  scarcely  expected  that  he  would  regaid 
the  second  summons  to  stand  accused  in  the  Sanhedrim.  Ho 
would  have  perferred  laying  siege  to  Jerusalem ;  but  the  ar« 
guments  of  his  father  and  brother  conquered  his  hostile  pur- 
poses. The  Sanhedrim  were  deterred  from  proceeding  against 
nim,  but  were  exceedingly  incensed  against  their  king,  who 
had  arrested  the  course  of  justice  and  equity. 

Cesar  was  assassinated  in  the  senate  about  this  time.  A 
very  short  time  before  that  event,  he  had  publicly  testified  his 
esteem  for  the  Jews,  by  conferring  on  them  great  additional 
privileges,  which  were  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  senate  of 
Rome,  and  are  minutely  described  by  Josephus.  The  Jews 
received  at  the  same  time,  from  several  of  the  cities  of  Greece 
and  Asia,  strong  expressions  of  friendship.  These  ad  vantageS|. 
however,  did  not  prevent  them  from  sufiTering  much  about 
this  time  from  the  Roman  civil  wars,  which  were  deeply  fek 
in  Syria.  Antipater  sedulously  applied  himself  to  promote 
the  interests  of  Gaesius,  to  whom  he  afforded  efficient  aid,  at 
a  critical  time,  when  the  chiefs  of  pther  cities  declined,  or 
were  slow  to  send  him  the  supply  of  money  which  he  de- 
manded. The  chief  persons  whom  he  employed  to  impost 
on  each  city  its  proportion,  were  Antipater's  sons  and  Mali* 
chus,  who  had  been,  next  to  Antipater,  the  ablest  minister  of 
Hyrcanus.  He  was  the  enemy  of  the  growing  power  of  hit 
associates ;  and  more,  perhaps,  from  aversion  to  them  than 
from  dislike  of  Cassius,  neglected  to  force  the  cities  to  pay 
what  was  required  of  them.  In  consequence  of  this,  Cassius 
ordered  the  inhabitants  of  a  number  of  these  cities  to  be  pub- 
licly sold,  and  only  spared  the  life  of  Malichus  at  the  intercet* 
sion  of  Hyrcanus,  who  ransomed  him  at  the  price  of  one 
hundred  talents.  From  this  time  Malichus  resolved  to  kill 
Antipater.  His  first  plots  were  detected;  but  he  solemnly 
denied  them,  and  was  forgiven.  His  hatred  and  resentment 
•were  increased,  according  as  the  family  of  Antipater  advanced 
in  power  and  honour.  Cassius  not  only  commissioned  He« 
lod  to  rule  Ccslo^yria^  but  also  promised  to  make  him  king. 
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'  df  JsJea,  88  sooa  he  had  succeeded  to  the  ftapitime  govem* 
flResC  of  Rome.     Whal  Malichus  coald  not  effect  by  power 

*  be  did  by  deceit  and  treachery.  He  gained  the  buder  oC  Hyr- 
caocUy  and  persoaded  him  to  mix  the  wine  with  poison,  which 
W8S  given  at  dinner  to  Abtipater.  His  sons,  who  were  not 
ignorant  who  was  the  real  instigator  of  the  atrocious  deed, 
seized  the  first  opportunity  of  revenge,  by  murdering  him; 

Ktttkd  were  preserved  from  punishment  by  the  public  approba- 
tion of  Cassius.  A  brother  of  Malichus.  to  revenge  his  death, 
stirred  up  an  insurrection  which  spread  misery  over  several 
districts.  It  was  quelled  by  Phasael,  ahhongh  supported'  by 
Felix,  who  had  received  the  government  of  Syria,  and  re- 

gsrded  with  indifference  by  Hyrcanus.  The  dastardly  be- 
aviour  of  the  king  exceedingly  provoked  the  wrath  of  Herod, 
b«t  he  was  appeased  on  his  consenting  to  give  him  in  marr* 
riage  Mariamne,  his  grand-daughter,  who  was  everywhere 
celebrated  for  her  beauty. 

The  sons  of  Antipater,  nevertheless,  had  to  contend  with  a 
ftr  more  powerful  enemy  than  Malichus.  Antigonus,  son  of 
Aristobnlas,  assisted  by  Ptolemy  Mennaus,  prince  of  Chalcn, 
•ad  other  lener  ponders,  led  an  army  into  Judea,  to  strip  his 
uncle  of  the  crown  which  he  was  n6t  worthy  to  bear,  Herod 
defeated  him  on  the  frontiers ;  but  he  soon  re-appeared  under 
more  favourable  auspices.  The  Parthians  engaged  to  placr 
him  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  on  condition  of  reeeivins 
oi^  thousand  talents  and  five  hundred  women.  The  small 
aamber  of  Roman  troops  left  in  Syria,  b.  c.  41,  encouraged 
Paeorus,  son  of  the  Parthian  king,  to  invade  Syria.  He  sent 
Jiis  cup-bearer  of  the  same  name,  with  a  detachment  to  pin 
the  troops  raised  by  Antigonus.  Hyrcanus  and  Phasael,  had 
the  imprudence  to  proceed  themselves  to  the  united  army,  with 
. «  proposal  of  terms  of  accommodation.  The  enemy,  destitute 
joi  the  principle  of  honour,  put  them  in  irons,  and  hastily  en- 
tered Jernsalem,  in  the  hope  of  taking  Herod  also  prisoner. 
He  fled ;  the  Parthians  plundered  the  city,  and  then  placed 
Anti^fODtts  on  the  throne,  ^and  delivered  Hyrcanus  and  Pha- 
md  in  chains  into  his  hands.  Phasael,  who  well  knew  that 
his  death  was  resolved  on,  dashed  out  his  brains  against  the 
wall,  to  avoid  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  As  for  Hvr- 
ca»MS,  his  life  was  granted  him ;  but  to  render  him  incapable 
of  the  priesthood,  Antigonus  caused  his  ears  to  be  cut  off; 
fer^  according  to  the  I^vitical  law,  it  was  requisite  that  thto 
k^b^iest  snouki  be  perfect  in  all  his  members.  Afler  hsT- 
Jifimsantthied  him,  he  gave  him  back  ^  the  Psofthtaiii, 
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Ihat  they  might  carr^  him  into  the  Eait,  from  wiMoee  it  wovU 
not  be  postible  for  hmi  to  embroil  a&irs  in  Judea.  He  ceob* 
tinned  a  prisoner  at  Seleucia,  in  Babylonia,  till  the  coming  of 
'  Phraatee  to  the  crown,  who  caused  his  chains  to  be  taken  <rf( 
and  ga?e  him  entire  liberty  to  see  and  converse  with  the  Jews 
of  t^  countrvi  who  were  yery  nuroeroua  They  looked 
upon  him  as  tneir  king  and  high-priest,  and  raised  him  a  re- 
venue sufficient  to  support  his  rank  with  cplendour.  The 
teve  of  his  native  country  made  him  forget  all  those  advan- 
tagea  He  returned  the  year  following  to  Jerusalem,  whither 
Herod  had  invite!l  him  to  come,  but  put  him  to  death  some 
years  afterwards. 

Herod  at  first  took  refuge  in  Egypt,  from  whence  he  went 
to  Rome.  -  Anthony  was  then  in  the  high  degree  of  power, 
4vhich  the  triumvirate  had  ffiven  him.  He  todc  Herodunder 
his  protection,  and  even  did  more  in  his  favour  than  he  ex* 
pected ;  for  instead  of  what  he  proposed,  which  was  at  most 
to  obtain  the  crown  for  Aristobulus,  whose  sister,  Mariamne, 
he  had  lately  married,  with  the  view  only  of  governing  under 
him,  as  Antjpater  had  done  under  Hyrcanus,  Anthony  caused 
the  crown  to  be  conferred  upon  himself,  contrary  to  the  usual 
maxim  of  the  Romans  in  like  cases ;  for  it  was  not  their  coi- 
tom  to  violate  the  rights  of  the  royal  houses  which  acknow- 
ledged them  for  protectors,  and  to  give  the  crowns  to  stmngera 
Herod  was  declared  king  of  Judea  by  the  senate,  and  con- 
ducted by  the  consuls  to  the  capitol,  where  he  received  th6  in- 
vestiture of  the  crown,  with  the  ceremonies  usual  upon  such 
occasions.  Herod  passed  only  seven  days  at  Rome  in  nego- 
tiating this  ffreat  ^fliir,  and  returned  speedily  into  Judea. 
He  employed  no  more  time  than  three  months  in  his  jour- 
neys by  sea  and  land." 

Antigonus,  however,  by   great  exertions,  defended  hk 
throne  two  years,  and  cherisfaeid  the  vain  hope  of  receivimr 
assistance  from  the  Parthians,  although  he  had  foiled  to  fulnl 
his  promises  to  them,  and  beheld  them  expelled  from  Sjrria 
.  by  the  Romana     About  the  time  of  Herod'a  retam  to  P&les- 

*  tine,  Antigonus  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Maasada,  a  strooff 

fortress,  which  contained  the  family  and  treasorca  of  Herod, 
who  had  intrusted  its  defence  to  his  brother  Joseph.  After 
reducing  Joppa,  Herod  marched  to  the  aid  of  his  frieads, 
whom  he  hsd  the  happiness  of  relieving.  He  had  now  a  con- 
siderable army,  consisting  of  Jews  and  Romans,  and  conceived 
himself  able  to  attempt  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  But  his  Ba- 
oian  soldiers  were  more  disposed  to  enrieh  themsnlfii  bf 
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pfandflr tiivi losi^oe fait eneinits ;  and tk* BnMSicAMi» 
were  bribed  by  AntigonaBio  supply  bim  with  troops;  bsridqi, 
Galilee  was  infested  witk  buids  of  banditti,  who  disolaied  the 
country.  He  deemed  it  prudent  to  direct  his  chief  effinis  to 
deBtroy  these  maxattders,  probably  in  ordar  to  conciiiste  the 
Jewish  peopk.  While. his  army  were  thus  empbyed,  he 
want  into  the  noilhem  difision  of  Syria,  and  joined  Anthony, 
who  had  arrited  there,  and  was  besieging  the  chief  city,  fia- 
marata,  the  present  Semisat,  situated  on  the  £npfamtes.     ifii 

fiUant  servKes  on  this  oecasion  were  most  aceeptaUe  to  the 
riumvir,  who  testified  his  regard  for  him  by  ordering  SosiaB, 
whom  he  appointed  governor  of  Syrra,  to  assist  him  in  Ui 
^contest  for  tne  throne  of  Judea.  During  his  residence  in  Sy- 
da,  his  own  army  had  suffered  a  great  defest,  and  lost  Josqih 
their  captain.  He,  however,  spe^ily  revenged  the  death  ef 
Jiis  brecher,  for  he  defosted,  with  great  slanghter,  the  army 
of  Anti^nus.  That  prince  never  recovered  4he  kas.whkn 
«he  sustamed  in  this  battle ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  Brmy  of  hhi 
opponent  had  received  a  great  reinforcement  of  thirty  thoa- 
sand  men,  and  six  thousand  horse,  commanded  by  Sosins^hi* 
.was  shut  up  in  Jentsalem.  ^  While  the  works  necessary  to 
the  siege  were  carrying  on,  Herod  made  a  tour  to  Samaris, 
and  at  length  consummated  his  marriage  with  Mammae. 
They  had  been  contracted  four  years  to  each  ether ;  but  the 
unforeseen  troubles  into  which  he  fell  had  prevented  Iheir 
consummating  the  marriage  till  now.  She  was  thedanghiar 
^  Alexander,  the  son  of  king  Aristobulus,  and  Alextodra  the 
daughter  of  Hyrcanos  the  second,  and  thereby  grandHfain^hter 
to  thoee  two  brothers.  She  was  a  princess  of  extraordnairy 
beauty  and  vittue,  and  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  aU  tkn 
other  qualities  that  adorn  the  sex.  The  attachment  ^t  the 
Jews  to  the  Asmonean  family,  made  Herod  imi^|ine,  that  by 
espousing  her  he  should  find  no  difficulty  in  gaining  their  ai- 
ActioD,  which  was  one  of  his  reasons  for  consummating  hii 
marriage  at  that  time.  On  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  Bosius  snd 
Jie,  having  joined  their  forces,  pressed  the  siege  in  ooneart 
with  the  ulmosl  vigour,  and  with  a  very  numerous  army, 
which  amounted  to  at  least  sixty  thousand  men.  The  phwe 
however  held  out  amiinst  them  many  months  with  exeeedia^ 
•fesohition :  and  if  me  besieged  had  been  as  expert  ilr  the  ah 
ef  war  aaa  the  defence  of  pbces,  as  they  were  br»ve<  and  fs- 
solute,  it  woM  not  perhaps  have  been  taken.  But-  the*  Be- 
oaansy  who  were  much  better  skilled  in  those  things;  than 
ihem,  carried  the  place  at  length,  ailer  a  siege  of  something 
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Ihat  they  ought  carr^  him  into  the  Eait,  from  wiMoee  it 
not  be  postible  for  htm  to  embroil  afiairs  in  Judea.  He 
tinned  a  prisoner  at  Seleucia,  in  Babylonia,  till  the  coming  of 
"  Phraates  to  the  crown,  who  caused  his  chains  to  be  taken  ^ 
and  gave  him  entire  liberty  to  see  and  converse  with  the  Jewa 
of  tl^t  countrvi  who  were  very  numerous.  They  looked 
upon  him  as  tneir  king  and  high-priest,  and  raised  him  a  ve* 
venue  sufficient  to  support  his  rank  with  q>lendour.  The 
love  of  his  native  country  made  him  forget  all  those  advan- 
tages. He  returned  the  year  following  to  Jerusalem,  whither 
Herod  had  invite!l  him  to  come,  but  put  him  to  death  some 
years  afterwards. 

Herod  at  first  took  refuge  in  Egjrpt,  from  whence  he  went 
to  Rome.  Anthony  was  then  in  the  high  degree  of  power, 
jwhich  the  triumvirate  had  given  him.  He  tow  Herodunder 
his  protection,  and  even  did  more  in  his  favour  than  he  ex- 
pected ;  for  instead  of  what  he  proposed,  which  was  at  most 
to  obtain  the  crown  for  Aristobulus,  whose  sister,  Mariamne, 
he  had  lately  married,  with  the  view  only  of  governing  under 
him,  as  Antipater  had  done  under  Hyrcanus,  Anthony  caused 
the  crown  to  be  conferred  upon  himself,  contrary  to  the  usual 
maxim  of  the  Romans  in  like  cases ;  for  it  was  not  their  cus- 
tom to  violate  the  rights  of  the  royal  houses  which  acknow- 
ledged them  for  protectors,  and  to  give  the  crowns  to  strangera 
Herod  was  declared  king  of  Judea  by  the  senate,  and  con- 
ducted by  the  consuls  to  the  capitol,  where  he  received  th^  in- 
vestiture of  the  crown,  with  the  ceremonies  usual  upon  such 
occasions.  Herod  passed  only  seven  days  at  Rome  in  nego- 
.tiating  this  great  aSair,  and  returned  speedily  into  Judea. 
He  employed  no  more  time  than  three  months  in  his  jour- 
ne3r8  by  sea  and  land." 

Antigonus,  however,  by  great  exertions,  defended  hk 
throne  two  years,  and  cherished  the  vain  hope  of  receiviiiff 
assistance  from  the  Parthians,  although  he  had  foiled  to  fulm 
his  promises  to  them,  and  beheld  them  expelled  from  Sjrria 
by  the  Romans.     About  the  time  of  Herod'a  return  to  Pales- 

f  tine,  Antigonus  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Massada,  a  strooff 

fortress,  which  contain^  the  family  ai^  treasures  of  Hero^ 

\  who  had  intrusted  its  defence  to  his  brother  Jose|>h.    After 

reducing  Joppa,  Herod  marched  to  the  aid  xA  his  friends, 

^  whom  he  hsd  the  happiness  of  relieving.     He  had  now  a  con- 

siderable army,  consisting  of  Jews  and  Romans,  and  conceived 
himself  able  to  attempt  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  But  Us  Be- 
flsan  soldiers  were  more  disposed  to  enrieh  fhemeelfsa  ly 
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plnndgt  IImb  toeulMiiie  hireiieinieiB ;  and  ik$ 
were  brfted  by  AnUgonesto  aupply  him  withtroopa;  bcwilai, 
Galiloe  was  iolaated  witli  bands  of  banditti,  who  dtaolaied  the 
country.  He  deemed  it  prudent  to  direct  hia  chief  efibrta  to 
destroy  these  marauders,  probably  in  order  to  coneiiiBle  the 
Jewisn  people.  While. his  ani»r  were  thus  eronkyed,  he 
wem  into  the  aoithwn  division  of  Syria,  and  joined  AitflnBy, 
who  had  arrived  there,  and  was  beuegin|r  the  chief  city,  8a- 
marata,  the  fstmai  Semisat,  situated  on  the  Euphrates.    IBs 

fiUant  services  on  this  occasion  were  most  acceptable  to  the 
ritunvir,  who  testified  his  regard  for  him  by  ordering  SoaioB, 
whom  he  appointed  governor  of  Syria,  to  sssist  him  in  his 
-contest  for  tne  throne  of  Judea.  During  his  residence  m  dy- 
tia,  his  own  army  had  sufiered  a  great  defect,  and  lost  Joscfih 
their  captain.  He,  however,  speedily  revenged  the  death  ef 
Jus  brother,  for  he  defoatied,  with  great  slaughter,  the  army 
of  Anti^nus.  That  prince  never  recovered  the  laas  .whicn 
he  sustained  in  this  battle ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  army  of  his 
epponent  had  received  a  great  reinforcemeot  of  thirty  thoe- 
sand  men,  and  six  thousand  horse,  commanded  by  Sosios,  la* 
was  shut  up  in  Jerusalem.  ^  While  the  works  necssaary  to 
the  fuege  were  carrpng  on,  Herod  made  a  tour  to  Samaria, 
and  at  length  consummated  his  marriage  with  Mamniae. 
They  had  been  contracted  four  years  to  each  ether:  but  the 
unforeseen  troubles  into  which  he  fell  had  prevented  their 
eonsummating  the  marriage  till  now.  She  wsa  thedanghiar 
of  Alexander,  the  son  of  king  Atistobulus,  and  Alexandra  At 
daughter  a(  Hyrcanos  the  second,  and  thereby  mndrdnnghter 
to  thoee  two  brothers.  She  was  a  princess  of  extraordinary 
beauty  and  virtue,  and  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  all  the 
other  qualities  that  adorn  the  sex.  The  attachment  ef  the 
Jews  to  the  Asmonean  family,  made  Herod  im^oe,  that  by 
espousing  her  he  should  find  no  difficulty  in  gaining  their  ai- 
foctioD,  which  was  one  of  his  reasons  for  consummating  Ui 
marriage  at  that  time.  On  bis  return  to  Jerusalem,  Soaiue  snd 
be,  having  joined  their  forces,  pressed  the  siege  in  conoeit 
with  the  utmost  vigour,  and  with  a  very  numerous  army, 
which  amounted  to  at  least  sixty  thousand  men.  The  place 
however  held  out  against  them  many  months  with  exceeding 
-fssolutian ;  and  if  toe  besieged  had  been  as  expert  in  the  alt 
ef  war  and  the  defence  of  p&ces,  as  they  were  biwc'  and  le- 
solute,  it  would  not  perhaps  have  been  taken.  Butt  the-  Be* 
onans,  who  were  much  better  skilled  in  those  things;  than 
them,  carried  the  place  at  length,  aAer  a  siege  of  something 
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malt  Am  mx  montha    Tbe  Jews  hmng  drmn  fmrn  ihot 

pMia^  the  enemy  entered  en  all  aideB,  and  made  dMmaelfea 

maalera  of  the  city.    And  to  revenge  the  obatinale  remtance 

tihej  had  made,  and  tbe  pains  they  had  ati8ered  during  ao 

kM  and  diiBcult  a  siege,  they  filled  aU^oarteiraef  Jerusalem 

f  witA  Uocid  and  slauffbter,  plandered  and  destrv^fed  all  befoie 

Ibcan,  though  Herod  did  his  ntnMMk  bath  te  prevent  the  eoe 

and  the  elher.     Antigoous  seeing  all  lost,  came  and  threlr 

^himself  at  the  feet  of  Sosius  in  the  meat  iithmimve  and  nioit 

•bjeet  manner.     He  was  put  in  chains,  and  sent  to  Anthony 

,«a  aoon  as  he  arrived  at  Antioch.     He  designed  at  first  to  have 

"-reserved  him  lor  his  triumph ;  bnt  Herod,  who  did  not  think 

himself  safe  as  long  as  that  branch  of  the  royal  family  ear* 

viVsd,  would  not  let  him  rest  till  he  had  obuinedthedaithef 

that  Qttfortunato  prince,  for  which  he  even  tfave  a  large  smU 

4>f  money.     He  was  proceeded  againat  in  fonii,  condemned 

to  die,  amd  had  the  sentence  eseented  upon  him  in  the  aame 

rinanner  aa  common  criminals,  with  the  reds  and  axes  ef  the 

lictor,  and  was  fastened  to  a  stake,-^  treatment  with  whiek 

the  Romans  had  never  nsed  any  crowned  head  before." 

Thus  ended  the  reign  of  the  Asmoneans,  after  a  duration 
of  an  hnndred  and  twenty-nine  years,  from  the  begmningof 
the  goaemment  of  Judas  Maccabeus.  That  chief  had  been 
konoured  to  open  bright  prospects  to  tbs  Jewa ;  but  neither 
they  nor  his  desoendants  for  a  number  of  generationa  had  dis- 
aaveied  much  wiadom  to  improve  them.  Tbe  majority  of  the 
nation  departed  from  Qod ;  and  few  continned  to  reverence 
kia  authority,  or  confide  in  his  power  and  favour  to  protett 
thawL  True  religion  was  scarcely  visilde ;  and  its  form  was 
only  remrded  as  a  sacrifice  to  expiate^  or  a  veil  to  conced 
•frincipbs  allied  to  those  of  paganism,  or  JMgan  philo80]>hy, 
Ahd  practices  equally  detestable  as  thoos  whidi  cbiracteriaeil 
the  moat  intemperate  and  licentious  idolaters.  Their  s«n  had 
ibeea  icmft  obscured  by  thick  clondfl^  and  was  about  to  leavt 
ikem  in  roe  blackness  of  darkness.  tiH  tbe  San  of  righteous- 
'ness  should  srise  to  iUuminate  all  nations.  Judab,  indeed, 
migfat  be  aaid  to  retain  the  sceptre,  bai^lijMiesfor^  it  was  as- 
coalty  held  by  strangera  to  the  race  ^id  l&cdb ;  an  event  aa- 
aaredly  ominous  of  the  approach  of  ^he^loWg  promised  and 
ftrveatfty  desired  Messiah,  who  was  desiiiied  to  revolutionise 
Ike  kin^om  of  Judah,  and  ascend  the  tbrthae'^of  his  fiither 
David,  in  order  to  administer  justice,  tmth,  and  eflrercy,  witb- 
.«it  laapect  of  peraons/to  all,  whether  Jeits^or  GflDtHesy  whft 
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trahr  worshipped  God  in  spirit  and  in  troth.  Soeh  was  cer* 
tiinlv  the  import  of  the  ancient  prediction  announced  hj 
Jacob  in  his  kat  days,-— ^  The  sceptre  siiall  not  depart  from 
Jndah,  nor  a  law^ver  from  between  his  feet,  until  Shiloh 
come;  and  nnto  hmi  shall  the  gathering  df  the  people  be.** 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  FOURTH*  OR  ROHAN  BHPntB. 

OUOBI  or  BOWL^-^AJLTBAOBj  ITS  RIVAL  VO&  aHPlEB  Df 


In  our  record  of  the  events  which  more  immediately  af* 
fected  the  Eastern  nations,  we  have  seen  the  Romans  assume 
the  supremacy  in  almost  all  the  important  kingdoms  and  pro- 
vinces which  constituted  the  Grecian  empire.  From  the  time  of 
their  entire  conquest  of  Italy,  they  proceeded  rapidly  to  make 
their  power  to  be  gradually  and  successively  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged in  lUyricum,  Greece,  Egypt,  Macedon,  Asia  Minor, 
Svria,  comprising  all  the  countries  lying  west  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, ana,  finaUy,  Phenicia  and  Judea.  Their  first  appear* 
ance  in  these  regions  was  peculiarly  interesting,  and  may  be 
said  to  have  at  once  astonisned  and  fascinated  the  inhabitants ; 
for  they,  with  consummate  wisdom  or  subtlety,  sought  and  ac- 
quired the  political  ascendancy,  as  much,  if  not  more,  by  po- 
Bcy  rather  than  mirht  •  Their  ambassadors,  captains,  soldierS| 
and  indeed  all  their  political  servants,  proclaimed  themselves 
the  disinterested  agents  of  humanity,  voluntarily  devoted  and 
prepared  to  sacrifice  all  things  to  deliver  the  human  race  from 

Sranny,  oppression,  and  slavery.  And,  what  was  a  new 
ing  in  the  ancient  world,  their  actions  did  not  generally 
belie  their  words.  Compared  with  all  the  former  conquerors 
of  the  ancient  world,  they  were  the  liberators  of  the  wretched 
nations.  While  they  eveiywhere  trampled  on  tyrants,  th^ 
conferred  on  the  people  all  the  liberty  which  they  valued, 
'eft  them  at  least  in  nominal  independence^  and  stationed 
among  them  a  number  of  counsellors  and  soldiers,  whom  both 
parties  regarded  necessary  guardians  of  the  peace  and  wd- 
nre  of  the  emancipated  communities.  That  these  guardians 
freauently  enslaved  the  legitimate  rulers,  invaded  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  preyed  on  the  property  of  all  ranks,  and  shed 
the  blood  of  many,  history  amply  proves.    It  ifl|  however 
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fli|QaIhr  certain,  that  this  atroeioas  conduct  was  eontmry  $f> 
the  will  and  iostrucdons  of  the  chief  rulers  and  directors  of  the 
Roman  ffovernment  To  the  utmost  extent  of  their  power 
and  Tigiuince,  they  acted  on  their  puUicly  avowed  principle, 
to  humble  the  proud,  admit  into  favour  the  submissive,  ana 
protect  and  support  the  weak.  Accordingly,  they  usually 
treated  rather  as  allies  than  dependants,  the  nations  that  either 
voluntarily  desired  their  protection,  or  readily  acknowledged 
their  superiority.  To  tnis  may  be  traced  the  remarkable 
confidence  in  the  senate  of  Rome,  and  esteem  for  them,  which 
were  cherished  by  not  a  few  of  the  kings  and  people,  whom 
they  had  assisted  or  conquered.  One  of  the  most  striking 
testimonies  of  this  confidence  and  esteem,  and  one  which  was 
akogether  new  in  the  history  of  man,  was  the  custom  of  sove* 
rei^s  at  their  death,  bequeathing,  with  the  approbation  of 
their  subjects,  their  respective  kingdoms  to  the  Romans. 
Thus  they  were  constituted  heirs  of  the  kingdoms  of  PergamuSi 
Bkhynia,  Cyrenaica,  and  Libya,  Egypt,  and  Cyprus.  ^*  Gen- 
erally speaking,"  RoUin  remari^,  '^of  all  foreign  yokes, 
none  ever  was  lighter  than  that  of  the  Romans.  Scarcely 
could  its  weight  be  perceived  by  those  who  bore  it"  The  po- 
litical wisdom  of  Rome  contributed  not  only  to  the  extension, 
but  also  to  the  consolidation  and  unity  of  its  empire.  Almost 
all  the  nations  were  impoverished  and  exhausted  by  forei^ 
aggressions,  or  by  weak,  tyrannical,  or  brutal  rulers,  and  m* 
ternal  strife  and  anarchy.  They  groaned  under  various  and 
accumulated  suflerinos,  and  more  deeply  sighed  and  longed 
for  rest  than  even  for  liberty.  This,  they  flattered  themselves, 
would  be  obtained  by  throwing  themselves  into  the  arms  of 
the  Romans ;  nor,  considering  their  previous  circumstances, 
did  they  experience  disappointment. 

This  view  of  the  Roman  power  may  seem  very  difierent 
from  the  portrait  drawn  of  it  by  the  spirit  of  propnecy.  But 
that  the  former  perfectly  accorded  witn  the  latter,  every  o^e 
will  be  convinced  who  ^iU  accompany  us  in  the  very  supers 
fieial  survey  which  our  plan  permits  us  to  take,  of  the  rise, 
progress,  and  establishment  of  the  fourth  empire.  Daniel  thus 
delineates  it,  as  it  had  been  represented  to  Nebuchadnezzar, 
m  vision :  ^  The  fourth  kingdom  shall  be  strong  as  iron :  for* 
asmoch  as  iron  breaketh  in  pieces  and  sabdueth  all  thmgs ; 
and  as  iron  that  breaketh  all  these,  shall  it  break  in  pieces 
and  bruise.  And  whereas  thou  sawest  the  feet  and  toes,  part 
df  potter's  clay,  and  part  of  iron,  the  kingdom  shall  be  divided  ; 
bat  there  shall  be  in  it  of  the  strength  of  the  iron,  forasmuch 
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m  tbou  tawest  tbe  iran  inised  wilh  19117  cbr.  Aikl  «  Ite* 
toes  of  the  feet  were  part  pf  ixoo,  and  part  of  clay,  so  the  kiog^ 
dom  ahail  be  partly  strong,  and  partly  broken.  And  wfaereap 
tboasawest  iron  mixed  with  miry  clay,  thev  shall  mingk. 
themselves  with  the  seed  of  men :  but  they  shall  not  cleave 
one  to  another,  even  as  iron  is  not  mixed  with  clay."  And 
again  the  prophet  records  the  more  brief  description;  of  thia 
enpirev  as  ffiven  him  by  the  angel  of  the  Bdost  High :  Thua 
he  said,  ^  The  fourth  beast  shall  be  tbe  fourth  kingdom  upoi| 
earth,  which  shall  be  diverse  from  all  kingdoms,  and  shall 
devour  the  whole  earth,  and  shall  tread  it  down,  and  break  i^ 
in  pieces."  In  tbe  system  of  divine  predialoos,  a  wild  beast 
is  the  selected  image  of  a  great,  iddatrous,  and  op^esaiva 
power.  Thia  emblem  is  applied  to  the  Roman  empire,  but 
the  beast,  unlike  those  denoting  the  former  prophetic  emmrea^ 
is  namelosa,  notwithstanding  that  this  empire  was  diverse  irom, 
or  rather,  copied  from  them.  This  evidently  suggests,  that, 
while  the  Roman  conquerors  would  in  general  resemble  thoaa 
of  Babylon,  Persia,  and  Macedon,  they  would,  at  the  same 
time,  be  characterised  by  features  peculiar  to  themselves. 
And  this  was  strictly  true  of  tbem.  In  common  with  the  for- 
mer empires,  the  Romans  patronised  idolatry,  and  ultimately 
established  pure  despotism.  Its  rulers,  however,  protected 
not  only  the  conquered  nations,  in  their  laws,  customs,  man- 
ners, and  different  forms  and  kinds  of  religions,  but  alao 
adopted  their  numerous  and  various  gods,  Sieir  beat  laws, 
their  literature,  science,  and  arts ;  and  communicated  to  them, 
in  exchange,  their  most  valued  privileges  and  most  approved 
laws.  And  thus  they  elevated  tbe  nations  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, to  that  state  of  civilization  which  they  had  themselvee 
reached. 

In  reference  to  this  peculiarity  of  tbe  Roman  empire,  and 
which  may  be  deemed  its  greatest  glory,  Dr.  Q.  Miller,  in  his 
Philosophy  of  Modem  History,  observes,  that  ^  The  Roman 
people  seem  to  have' been  emmently  qualified  for  the  work  of 
civilization.  It  was  the  well  known  practice  of  the  Romans, 
to  adopt  from  every  nation,  subdued  in  their  long  career  of 
conquest,  the  arms,  the  tactics,  the  laws,  and  the  philosophy, 
in  which  they  perceived  themselves  excelled.  6ut  legisU" 
tion  appears  to  have  been  their  grand  and  peculiar  object 
The  formation  of  their  legislative  system  appears  to  have  ea< 
gaged  their  attention  from  the  very  commencement  of  their 

E>vernment     In  the  days  of  their  republic  the  study  of  the 
ws  became  the  most  effectual  instrument  of  popular  ^fp\lir 
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doB  f  and  die  inperal  deflpotim,  which  ehaniaed  aiMi  c4mk 
trolled  the  tactions  of  their  degeneracy,  has  been  rendered  il^ 
faistrioiis  by  the  improTcment  and  cominlation  of  their  ordin- 
anceB.  That  despotism,  indeed,  which  extinguished  the  civil 
liberties  of  Rome,  fulfilled  the  political  destination  of  this  ex- 
tfaordinary  state.  When  Augustus  was  craftily  destroying 
ifae  remaining  principles  of  Roman  freedom,  and  training  the 
people  to  habits  of  submission,  the  provinces  looked  forward 
with  pleasure  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs,  the  impar*- 
tial  superintendence  of  a  common  roaster,  being  a  desirable 
refuge  from  the  depredation^  of  republican  governors.  The 
period,  accordingly,  in  which  Roman  legislation  was  most 
flourishing,  was  that  which  intervened  between  the  a^je  of 
Cicero  and  the  rfigo  of  Alexander  Severus*  and  a  series  of 
five  reigns  occurred  within  this  period,  begmning  with  that 
if  Nerva  and  ending  with  that  of  the  latter  Antoninus,  the 
oislory  of  which  has  been  emphatically  named  the  histiory  of 
humanity;    Under  this  government  the  experience  of  the  em* 

Q  which  included  the  whole  civilized  world,  was  accumii- 
into  one  mass  for  the  direction  of  mankind  ;  schoob  toe 
were  establisbed  for  disseminating  the  knowledge  of  law 
throughout  the  Roman  dominions ;  particularly  the  Athenatun 
founded  at  Rome  by  Adrian,  and  the  great  academy  erected 
afterwards  at  Berytus  in  Phenicia,  probably  by  Alexande? 
Severus :  and,  finally,  this  various  knowledge  was  reduced 
into  a  code,  first  by  the  direction  of  the  emperor  TheodosiuS| 
in  the  year  43S,  and  afterwards  more  perfectly  by  the  empe- 
ror Justinian,  in  various  publications,  the  first  of  which  was 
issued  in  the  year  528,  and  the  last  in  the  year  566,  the  con- 
cluding year  of  his  reign.  Thus  was  fulmled  in  a  more  per* 
fea  sense,  the  eulogy,  which  the  Roman  poet  could  acareljf 
have  pronounced  except  in  relatiim  to  the  conquering  ambi- 
tion oif  his  couyutrymea : — 

To  Kgere  imperio  pofnilos,  RlMnaae,  memento 

Hac  tun  erant  artee ;  pacisqoe  imponere  morem, 

Paraere  rabjeetii,  et  debellare  npeilMM^— ^n«id,  lib.  6.  i  859,  &e. 

Hence  we  may  perceive  the  Divine  propriety  of  tluii  sa* 
perintendence  of  Proyidence,  by  which  Rome  rose  to  the 
summit  of  iu  greatness  before  the  promulgation  of  Chria- 
ttanity ;  for  in  no  former  age  had  the  Duman  mind  been  much 
improved,  except  by  a  few  persona  The  mighty  rulers  of 
Asia  had  treated  the  conquered  nations  as  slaves,  and  governed 
them  as  they  did  the  inferior  anirnak     Their  will  wat 
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bwy  and  thejr  gKft  diemselTes  no  concern  wididiemnidtor 
the  niiiltitade,  eitcept  to  tabject  tkean  to  their  power,  and  en* 
abve  them  by  their  superstitiona.  In  theee  circnnutancea,  they 
would  hare  been  illniualified  to  examine  the  claims  of  the  mee- 
•engera  of  Heaven  to  their  confidence,  or  to  eatimale  the  evi- 
dences adduced  by  them  c^the  tmth  and  importance  of  their 
message.  In  order  to  this,  their  minds  woula  have,  homanly 
^)eakingr,  required,  as  experience  proves  savages  do,  years  of 
training,  to  discern  the  complete  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  new 
religion.  It  is  true  that  the  principal  facts  of  the  gospel  may  be, 
and  often  are,  understood  and  credited  by  children  and  the  ru- 
est  of  mankind,  and  becom'3  effectual  in  them  for  their  peac^ 
purity,  and  happiness.  But  the  comprehension  of  the  reasons 
which  demonstrate  its  truth  can  only  distin^ish  minds  consi- 
derably cultivated  by  the  intelligent  exercise  of  the  under' 
standing  and  judgment,  and  directed  to  the  varied  subjects  of 
kiiovrlSffe,  which  exclusively  characterise  civilized  society. 
Those  who  know  the  gospel  best  have  always  been  most  solic- 
itous to  exhibit  it  in  the  presence  of  the  most  enlightened  of 
mankind ;  for  they  know  that  though  the  ignorant  may  despise 
it^  and  the  proud  hate  it,  yet  it  commends  itself  to  the  consciences 
of  all  who  are  capable  of  exercising  the  senses  to  discern  good 
and  evil  They  are,  therefore,  not  ashamed,  or  rather,  they 
boast  of  the  gospel,  in  the  presence  of  the  most  illustrious  for 
wisdom  or  l^arnrng. 

The  iron  strength  of  Rome  is  conspicuous  in  the  earliest 
period  of  its  history.  Neither  famine,  pestilence,  storm,  nor 
earthquake,  or  the  power  of  the  hunter,  could  subdue  the  in- 
herent young  vigou  r  of  this  beast  of  the  forest.  A  few  families 
of  refugees  or  Imnditti  settled  on  a  spot  in  Italy,  and  main- 
tained their  position  in  every  variety  of  circumstance,  and 
amidst  every  form  of  danger,  till  their  strength  enabled  them 
to  enter  on  aggressive  wars,  by  which  they  attained  the  sov* 
ereio^ty  of  the  mightiest  empire  of  the  remote  ages. 

The  Romans,  relying  on  their  tradition,  derive  their  orgin 
from  iEneas  and  other  Trojans,  who  fled  from  their  native 
country  when  Troy  was  destroyed  by  the  Greeks,  about 
fourteen  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era.  But  it  is 
more  certain  that  they  consisted  of  a  horde  of  barbarians,  who 
had  united  to  seek  a  place  where  they  mi?ht  procure  subeis^ 
tonee  for  themselves  and  their  flocks,  which,  with  their  wea- 
pons of  war,  constituted  their  weahh.  This  they  found  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Tiber,  at  its  junction  with  the  Ania 
Having  expelled  the  former  inhabitants,  they  were  naturally 
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hatad  01^  dvMMled  br  the  adjacent  ])opi}]ation.  Their  ira^nWi 
at  the  foundiiig  of  Rome,  their  capital,  b.  c.  748,  waa  computed 
at  SOOO  men  on  foot,  and  300  horsmen.  Theee  were  divided 
into  the  claaaea  of  nobles  or  patricians,  and  plebeians ;  natrons, 
and  clients  or  dependents.  The  head  of  these  in  civil  afiairs 
and  war  had  the  title  of  king.  His  cooncii,  selected  from  the 
patricians,  became  the  celebrated  senate  of  Rome ;  and  the 
plebeians  assembled  lo  deliberate  and  vote  on  the  affiiirs  of  the 
aatioo,  were  named  the  Comitiom.  Thus,  while  the  Roman 
government  was  originally  a  monarchy  in  form,  its  institth 
tions  were  republican. 

Latium,  the  country  of  the  Romans,  extended  fifty  miles 
along  the  coast  from  Ostia,  the  port  of  Rome  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber,  to  Gtrceii ;  and  stretched  into  the  interior  abotit 
aixtera  miles.  This  comparatively  small  region  was  divided 
into  forty'^even  independent  states.  Rome  being  one  of  these^ 
(^coarse  possessed  only  a  small  district,  perhaps  not  more 
than  four  miles  in  length.  The  site  of  the  city  occupied  first 
one  of  the  seven  hills  or  mounts,  which  it  afterwards  covered. 
The  soil  was^  compared  to  Italy  in  general,  unproductive,  and 
consequently  urged  the  Romans  to  cherish  the  habits  of  mo^ 
deration  and  industry  which  long  prevailed  among  themu 
And  their  relative  position  stimulateid  them  to  bold  and  daring 
acts  to  defend  themsdves,  and  subdue  their  enemies  and  rivals 
for  dominion.  However  ignorant  and  barbarous  they  may 
have  been  in  their  first  age,  they  early  acquired  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  arts  of  government  and  war.  Probably 
they  owed  this  to  their  neighbours  who  were  of  Grecian  desf» 
cent  On  their  west  was  the  state  of  Etruria,  whose  commu- 
nity showed  their  relation  to  Greece  by  their  progress  in 
science  and  the  arts  of  refinement  Campania  and  Lucania 
only  separated  the  Romans  from  Magna  Grecia,  which  we 
have  had  occasion  to  notice  as  one  of  the  first  seats  of  Grecian 
philosophy.  And  Rome  is  known  to  have  cultivated  a  close 
and  unalterable  alliance  with  the  inhabitants  of  Marseilles  and 
the  neighbouring  country  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone. 
These  were  Greeks  who  emigrated  to  Gaul  more  than  five 
hundred  years  before  Christ,  and  were  celebrated  for  their 
commerce,  academies,  and  elegant  manners.  The  monarchy 
of  Rome  subsisted,  it  is  said,  244  years,  during  which,  the  city 
was  much  enlarged  and  adorned ;  the  population  augmented 
to  80,000  fit  for  war,  besides  many  sent  to  term  small  colonies ; 
and  the  superiority  of  the  state  was  acknowledged  in  all  Ltf> 
tinm.    Tarqoin,  the  son  of  a  rich  merchani  of  Goriathy  who 
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b«4  fled  ironi  the  tyrant  of  hk  nstiTe  cky,  ehvat  Rmm  fiir 
Jbifl  reaideiice.  He  first  was  elevated  lo  be  tater  to  the  kiiig'a 
•008 ;  and,  fioallVi  on  the  death  of  the  king,  he  prevailed  on 
the  Romans  to  elect  hira  for  hie  euccesior.  Hk  reign  eeems 
.to  have  been  justly  the  most  celebrated  of  aU  the  kings.  He 
was  sueceesful  in  war,  and  mostassidaoasly  advanced  the  ails 
of  peace,  for  be  strengthened  and  beautified  the  cities,  pro- 
4ttoted  education,  and  rewarded  and  honoured  the  industrious. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Severus  TuUius,  who  emnkted  his  ex* 
ample.  TuUius,  in  his  old  age  was  mardered  by  a  grandson 
of  Tarq|uin,  who  afterwards  reigned  u nder  the  name  Tarqoni 
IL  His  arrogance  and  cruelty  provoked  the  Romans,  and 
under  the  direction  of  Brutus,  they  deposed  and  establkhed 
republicanism,  the  principal  magistrates  of  which  were  named 
consuls.  These  were  generally  chosen  from  the  patriekn^ 
by  the  centuries  or  the  various  classes  of  the  community,  and, 
with  the  senate,  held  the  supreme  power.  But  their  coon* 
eek  and  plans  were  controUcKi  by  tribi|nes,  who  were  chosen 
by  the  comida,  and  appointed  to  officiate  as  the  representatives 
of  the  people.  The  number  of  the  former  officers  was  limited 
lo  two ;  that  of  the  latter  varied  from  three  to  ten.  The  tr^ 
bunes  could  propose  no  law,  nor  move  any  pontive  resolution ; 
but  each  b]r  a  negative  veto  could  prevent  the  passing  of  any 
^w  or  motion,  and  thus  arr^  all  the  proceedfings  of  either 
the  senate  or  comitk.-  Thk  privilege  of  the  tribune  became 
an  ever-flowing  fountain  of  perplexities  and  calamities  to  the 
community,  and  was  the  more  irresktable  from  the  circumr 
stance  that  the  person  of  the  tribune  was  pronounced  sacred, 
Whoever  ofiered  him  violence  or  killed  him,  was,  by  the  kw 
accursed ;  their  effects  were  devoted  to  religion,  and  their  Kves 
might,  with  impunity,  be  taken  by  any  one. 

The  consuk  and  tribunes  were  elected  every  year.  These, 
and  the  subordipate  officers,  wore  frequently  unable  to  pr»> 
serve  the  citisetis  from  insurrection,  or  to  prevail  on  them  to 
defend  their  country  against  their  enemies.  In  these  seasons 
of  alerm,  the  entire  fi;overnment  was  intrusted  to  the  most 
eminrat  individual,  wh^  under  the  tide  (tf  dictator,  exercised, 
fer  sii^  months,  absolute  and  uncontrolled  authority.  The 
most  esteemed  and  admired  dictators  usually  resigned  thm 
higli  office  within  the  periodanpointed  to  hold  it,  and,  indeed, 
es  soon  as  they  had  accomplished  the  g|reat  and  inunediate 
pbject  for  which  they  were  chosen.  During  more  than  a 
century,  the  civil  afiairs  of  the  Romans  were  wholly  decided 
\^  thys  arbitrary  judgment  of  the  najoiiqf.    Thtj  possessed 
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■o  eoAe  tof  kumio  wUeh  they  could  appeal  Tliis haiiiGca* 
aioned  many  internal  commotions,  which  all  ranks  were  ear* 
neatly  desirona  to  allay.  The  meana.  adopted  to  obtain  tl^ia 
moat  desimUtt  object,  although  apparently  dictated  by  wisdom, 
hrooght  the  atate  to  Uie  verge  of  destraction.  I'hey  commia- 
aioned  three  of  their  moat  eminent  senatora  to  proceed  to  the 
Greek  citiea  of  Italy  and  Athens,  to  procure  such  laws  as  the 
experience  of  the  Greeks  had  proved  to  be  moat  equitable  and 
pToductif  e  of  happiness  to  the  community.  On  the  return  of 
these  commissu>nera,  seven  senators  were  appointed  to  unite 
with  them  to  digest  the  new  laws,  arrange  them  into  a  proper 
Ibrm,  and  to  apply  tbem  for  the  good  order  of  the  state.  In 
order  to  this,  they  were  intrusted  for  one  year  with  the  whole 
power  of  gofernment,  and  from  their  sentence  there  was  no 
appeal  to  either  the  consuls,  tribunes,  or  to  the  senate  or  co* 
mitia.  ^  Thia  was  almost  as  remarkable  a  revolution  in  the 
goferpment  of  Rome,  as  that  from  kings  to  consuls.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  moderate  than  the  beginning  of  this  joint 
reign  of  the  decemvirs,  (as  the  commissioners  were  called.) 
They  agreed,  that  only  one  at  a  time  should  have  the  fasces 
and  the  other  consular  ornaments,  assemble  the  senate,  and 
confirm  decrees.  To  this  honour  they  were  to  succeed  by 
tarns,  each  enjoying  it  one  whole  day,  and  then  resigning  it 
io  another.  The  rest,  who  were  not  actually  exercising  their 
aathority,  affected  no  distinction  but  that  of  guards,  their  ha- 
bita  difiering  very  little  from  those  of  the  other  senators.  They 
repaired  every  morning,  each  in  his  turn,  to  their  tribunal  in 
the  forum ;  and  there  distributed  justice  with  so  much  impar- 
tiality,  that  the  people,  charmed  with  their  conduct,  seemed  to 
have  forgot  their  tribunes.  They  were  assisted  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Greek  transcripts  by  one  Hermodorus,  ban- 
ished from  Ephesus,  his  native  city,  and  then  accidentally  at 
Rome.  When  the  work  was  completed,  the  decemvirs  as- 
aemhled  the  people,  and  harangued  them  to  this  effect :  '  May 
the  goda  grant  that  what  we  now  present  to  you,  Romans, 
may  be  equally  agreeable  and  advantageous  to  the  republic, to 
you,  and  your  remotest  posterity  !  Read  the  laws  we  have 
Jrawn  up.  We  have  used  all  the  care  and  attention  possible ; 
but,  after  all,  a  whole  nation  must  see  farther  than  any  ten  per- 
sons :  examine  our  laws  therefore  in  private,  make  them  the 
subject  of  your  conversation  ;  confer  upon  them,  and  consider 
what  ought  to  be  taken  from  them,  and  what  may  be  added. 
Nothing  that  we  have  drawn  op  shall  have  the  force  of  a  law, 
till  it  is  reeeived  with  universal  consent    Be  you,  Romans  ra* 
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ther  the  authors  than  barely  the  approfns,  4if  kifswhiehaM 
to  establish  order  and  regiuarity,  and  to  be  the  fqnndatkm  of 
the  happiness  both  of  the  senate  and  people.'  An  address  as 
modest  and  candid  was  heard  with  great  amilaiiae.  Immedi^ 
ately  the  kws  were  cut  in  ten  tables  of  oak,  fixed  up  in  the 
forum,  and  all  who  came  to  start  any  difficulties  about  them, 
well  receifed,  and  readily  heard.  When  all  necessary  cor* 
rections  and  amendments  had  been  made,  the  ten  tables  were 
carried  before  the  senate,  where  they  met  with  no  opposition ; 
so  that  a  decree  was  passed  for  convening  the  centuries  for 
their  ratification.  This  assembly  was  soon  after  held,  and 
the  auspices  being  solemnly  taken,  the  laws  were  first  coo- 
firmed  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  whole  Roman  people, 
and  then  transcribed  on  pillars  of  brass,  and  ranged  in  order 
in  the  forum,  as  the  foundation  of  all  judicial  determinations, 
with  regard  to  public  and  private  afiairs.  As  many  eminent 
men  in  the  republic  were  of  opinion,  that  several  regulations, 
which  would  fill  two  other  tables,  were  necessary  to  be  added 
to  the  ten  already  established,  the  continuation  of  the  decern- 
viral  government  for  one  year  more  was  proposed  in  a  gene- 
ral assembly  of  the  people,  and  approved  of  by  the  senate  and 
people  with  equal  readiness,  but  for  diflferent  reasons.  The 
senators  were  glad  to  be  uncontrolled  by  the  tribunes,  and  the 
people  extremely  desirous  to  postpone  the  restoration  of  the 
consular  dignity.  Never  was  any  ofiice  so  much  solicited  by 
the  gravest  and  wisest  senators,  as  the  decern virate  at  this  time 
Those  patricians  who  were  formerly  the  declared  enemies  of 
the  people,  and  who  scom^  to  canvass  for  public  offices, 
were  now  wholly  taken  up  in  flattering  and  courting  the 
meanest  of  the  citizens.  Appius,  though  a  decemvir,  forget- 
ting his  dignity,  debased  himself  more  than  any  of  the  candi* 
dates.  He  was  perpetually  seen  in  public  places,  with  those 
wl)o  had  been  formerly  tribunes,  and  whom  he  knew  to  be 
agreeable  to  the  people.  By  their  means  he  recommended 
himself  to  the  muhitude,  as  the  author  of  the  happiness  thejr 
enjoyed  under  the  mild  government  of  the  decemvirs.  But 
Appius  himself  when  asked  by  the  patricians,  whether  he  de- 
sired to  be  continued  in  bis  office  for  the  next  year,  afilected 
to  dislike  it,  and  was  continually  talking  of  the  uneasiness 
that  attends  public  employments.  His  colleagues  saw  into 
his  designs,  and  wisely  formed  their  judgment  of  htm  by  his  . 
actions,  and  not  his  words.  They  observed,  that  he  availed 
himself  of  his  popularity  in  order  to  lessen  the  most  venerable 
senators  in  the  este«^.m  of  the  people ;  that  he  exc)nded  all  men 
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nf  known  merit  from  atanding  at  the  approadui^  el6etion,.by 
artfaUy  deiaming  theqi  among  the  multitikie  \  and  that,  con- 
tranr  to  the  pride  of  the  Claudian  ^mil^,  be  affected  great  aA 
iabiuty  and  moderation.  All  these  particulars  in  his  conduct 
gave  ^eat  uneasiness  to  his  competitors,  and  rendered  him 
nispicious  to  his  colie^ues.  These  latter  therefore  formed  a 
.  iesign  to  disappoint  him.  When  th^  time  of  the  coraitia  for 
the  creation  ot  the  new  decemvirs,  drew  near,  they  appointed 
Appius  to  preside  in  thorn ;  for  the  president  in  these  assemblies 
proposed  to  the  people  the  persons  who  stood  for  the  office  in 
question ;  and  it  had  never  yet  been  known,  that  any  one  had 
nominatea  himself  But  Appius,  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of 
decency,  proposed  himself  for  the  first  decemvir ;  and  the  peo- 
ple readily  gave  him  their  suffrages.  The  other  persons  he 
named  were  all  men  at  his  devotion,  and  such  as  he  favoured." 
Appius  Claudius  and  his  associates  speedily  resolved  to  ren- 
der their  dignity  perpetual ;  aod  on  the  morning  that  they  as- 
sumed the  office,  *'  the  Romans  were  greatly  surpriBed  to  see 
each  decemvir  appear  in  the  forum  early  in  the  morningi 
with  twelve  lictors  bearing  axes  among  their  fasces,  like  those 
that  were  anciently  carried  before  tbe  kings,  and  afterwards 
before  the  dictator:  so  that  the  forum  was  filled  with  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  lictors.  This  was  a  dreadful  sight  to  Rome, 
the  people  prognosticating  from  thence,  that  this  would  be  a 
year  of  tyranny  and  injustice.  And  thev  were  soon  made 
sensible,  that  their  fears  were  not  groundless.  The  decem- 
virs began  to  reign  imperiously,  and  with  a  despotic  power. 
They  were  always  surrounded,  not  only  by  the  numerous 
train  of  their  lictors,  but  also  by  a  crowd  oi  desperate  men, 
loaded  with  debts,  and  guilty  of  the  blackest  crimes.  Many 
young  patricians,  preferring  licentiousness  to  liberty,  made 
their  court  to  them  in  the  most  abject  manner,  in  order  to 
screen  themselves  from  justice,  and  escape,  by  their  favour, 
the  punishment  due  to  their  crimes.  No  man's  life  or  pro- 
perty was  any  longer  safe.  The  young  patricians,  supporters 
of  the  ten  tyrants,  were  not  ashamed,  upon  the  most  frivolous 
pretences,  to  take  possession  of  their  neighbour's  estates ;  and 
when  application  was  made  to  the  decemvirs  for  redress,  the 
complainants  were  treated  with  contempt,  and  their  complaints 
rejected.  An  inconsiderate  word,  or  an  expression  of  concern 
at  the  remembrance  of  their  ancient  liberty,  was  a  capital 
crime.  Some  of  the  chief  citizens  were  scourged  for  com* 
plaining  of  the  present  administration ;  others  were  banished, 
and  somi  even  put  to  death,  and  their  goods  confiscated., 
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new  tyraiitt  vented  their  fury  chiefly  upon  the  people, 
traating  them  more  like  slaves  than  Roman  citisens.  As  for 
the  patricians,  most  of  them,  dreading  the  tyranny  of  the  de- 
•cemvirs,  gave  way  to  the  storm,  and  retired'  into  the  country 
for  the  remaining  part  of  the  year.  They  hoped  that  the  tern- 
pest  would  cease  with  the  annual  power  of  the  decemvirs. 

^*  At  length  the  ides  of  May,  the  time  fined  for  holding  the 
comitia,  in  order  to  elect  new  magistrates,  drew  neaf ;  bat  the 
decemvirs,  instead  of  assembling  the  people,  prowmd  two 
new  tables  of  laAVS,  the  first  relating  to  religion  and  the  wor- 
ship of  the  gods,  the  second  to  marriages  and  the  right  of  hus- 
bands. These  made  up  the  number  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
which  the  Romans  preserved  ever  afler  as  a  sacred  depositom. 
Notwithstanding  the  hatred  the  public  bore  the  decemvirs, 
they  found  little  to  object  to  in  their  laws ;  the  last  only,  for- 
bidaing  patricians  and  plebeians  to  intermarry,  seem^  an 
artful  invention  to  keep  the  two  parties  alwa3rs  divided,  that 
fhey  might  reign  with  more  security.  In  the  mean  time  the 
ides  of  May  passed  without  a  comitia  for  the  election  of  new 
magistrates.  The  tyrants  then  showed  themselves  openly, 
and,  in  opposition  to  the  senate  and  people,  retained  their 
power  without  any  other  title  than  possession  and  violence. 
All  who  gave  them  umbrage  were  proscribed;  and  many 
worthy  citizens,  retiring  from  their  country,  took  refuge 
amdngtbe  Latins  and  Hernici.  The  people,  groaning  under 
so  cruel  a  tyranny,  applied  to  the  senate  as  their  only  refuge 
But  the  senators,  instead  of  comforting  them,  took  pleasure  in 
seeing  them  oppressed,  and  bearing  a  great  share  m  the  mis- 
fortunes they  had  occasioned.  When  any  plebeian  com- 
phined  to  them,  they  maliciously  referred  him  to  Claudius, 
that  idol  whom  they  had  set  up  and  preferred  to  so  many  il- 
Instrious  defenders  of  their  country." 

The  dreadful  reign  of  the  decemvirs  was  not  long,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  constitution  was  effected  without  much 
blood.  But  the  times  immediately  following  were  so  stormy 
(hat  the  elevation  to  the  office  of  dictator  of  the  first  warriors 
and  statesmen,  was  repeatedly  found  indispensable  to  avert 
the  total  ruin  of  the  state.  Among  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
dictators  was  Camillus.  He  had  been  unjustly  compelled  by 
his  fellow-citizens  to  seek  an  asylum  among  the  Ardeatea 
These  he  persuaded  to  join  him  in  rescuing  Rome  from  the 
barbarous  Gauls,  who  had  set  the  capital  on  fire.  Five  times 
was  Camillus  called  to  rule  as  dictator ;  and  he  had  the  fell* 
city  to  overcome  all  the  most  formidable  enemies  of  his  coud- 
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Wf^  imd'lo'fefllore  ]MMe  among  fan  oitfKens.  From  the  i\mt 
dtattiioset^  wma  rebuiU,  the  Romans  were  engaged,  for  149 
yeaie,  m  an  uninterruptod  series  oi  wars  in  Italy,  ail  whose 
ttattt  miecesHvely  beoame,  at  different  times,  suoject  to  them. 
Some  of  these  states  were  ''admitted  to  the.  freedom  of  Rome 
and  partook  in  the  prerogative  of  Roman  citizens.  A  few 
were,  hy  their  own  chmce,  in  preference  to  the  character  of 
Roman  citizens,  permitted  to  retain  the  independency  of  their 
Ivwns,  and  were  treated  as  aliiea  Otheia,  under  pretence  of 
beiog  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  Rome,  thongh  without  the 
right  of  suffirage,  were  deprived  of  their  corporation  establish- 
onnts,  and,  with  the  tiUe  oi  citizens,  treatea  as  subjects.  A 
Urn  were  governed  in  form  by  a  military  power,  and  by  a 
ptfltfect  or  magistrate  annually  sent  from  Roma  From  thv 
oneqtial  treatment  aroee  the  variety  of  conditions  by  which 
the  natives  of  Italy  were  distingHiMied,  as  colonies,  municipal 
towns,  allies,  prsBMctures,  or  provincial  governments."  At  a 
fiiture  period  all  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  were  enrolled  as  citi- 
ana  of  Ron^. 

The  first  people,  beyond  the  bounds  of  Italy,  with  whom 
the  Romans  formed  any  close  connexion,  were  the  Gartha* 
ginians.  They  ratified  a  commercial  alliance  with  them  im- 
mediately aiter  the  deposition  of  Tarmiin  II.  Of  this  treaty, 
the  terms  of  which  are  still  on  recora,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
say  mare^  than  that  it  strongly  indiottes  the  early  existence 
of  the  jealovsy  which  these  states  felt  towards  each  other;  and 
which  afterwards  bnrned  with  irrepressible  fiity.  Rome, 
however,  long  nMimained  friendly  intercourse  with  Carthage, 
and  received  aid  from  it  in  their  bold  and  triumphant  contest 
with  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  whose  invasion  of  Italy  has 
been  aaverted  to  in  a  former  page.  A  few  years  later,  and 
their  mighty  struggle  for  the  seas,  if  not  of  the  whole  world, 
fixed  OB  them^  the  wondering  eyes  of  ahnoet  all  the  intelligent 
a»d  observing  among  the  human  race ;  for  such,  doubtless, 

K^ved  that  on  the  final  resuk  was  suspended,  for  an  un* 
wn  period,  the  destinies  of  the  best  known  and  most  im- 
p^ftant  kingdoms  and  governments  on  the  globe. 

If  we  consider  the  sovereignty  of  the  fourth  empire  of  pro- 
phecy, in  its  relation  to  humanity,  civilization,  and  the  true 
rehgion,  the  records  of  aDtu|uity  suggest  ample  eridence  to  at- 
test, that  the  Carthaginians  were  less  fitted  than  the*  Romans  ' 
to  held  this  great  trust  T\>  iUuslmte  and  confirm  this  opinion  * 
wsvidTequfre  volumes ;  bat  we  can  only  appropriate  to  it  one- 
otfitWQfBgesk     The  little  that  we  learn  ^  tke  Ganliafhiiaa 
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people  is  chiefly  tkrouffh  die  infomatioii  givea  bf  their  m^ 
niies,  the  Romans.  Their  testimony,  however,  carriee  with 
it  scarcelv  any  signs  of  a  disposition  tooxaggeratethepowtti 
conceal  the  excelfence,  or  magnify  the  vices  or  drfedKudieir 
rivals. 

Carthage  was  sitaated,  like  Rome,  on  the  Meditananeai, 
but  on  the  opposite  coast,  in  that  province  of  Africa,  anciently 
called  Africa  Proper,  now  Tunis.  Though  this  position  was 
favourable  for  commerce,  yet  the  sarroondmg  renon  afS>rded 
neither  protection  nor  resources  for  a  great  popuktion,  eqnal 
to  that  of  Italy,  which  was  defended  by  its  mountains,  and  re- 
markable for  fertility,  and  its  vicinity  to  the  most  productive 
isbnd  of  Sicily,  which  was  visible  from  the  cify  of  Khegium, 
in  Maffna  Grec^  The  Carthaginians,  aocordinp;  to  traditioay 
derived  their  origin  from  the  Tyrians  or  Phenicians.  Their 
city  is  said  to  have  been  more  than  a  hundred  years  older 
than  Rome,  and  far  surpassed  that  city  in  extent  and  werith. 
Their  original  territory,  for  which  they  long  paid  tribute  to 
the  natives,  was  not  large ;  and  they  were  compelled,  from 
the  first,  to  apply  themselves  to  such  arts  as  might  enable 
them  to  procure  subsistence  from  abroad.  They  were  soon 
enriched  by  commerce,  which,  after  the  destruction  of  Tyre, 
was  more  extensive  than  that  of  any  other  peo|de ;  for  "  tney 
then  became  the  principal  merchants  and  carriers  to  the  nu- 
merous nations  on  the  Mediterranean.  Their  ships  covered 
the  seasi  By  their  naval  power  they  made  theinselvea  the 
sovereigns  of  the  ocean ;  and  by  their  immense  wealth  they 
maintained  larffe  armies,  which  they  employed  to  extend  their 
dominion  in  Ai&ica,  and  to  subdue  several  provinces  in  Spain. 
Sardink  and  the  small  idands  in  the  Mediterranean  were 
seised  by  them,  and  they  acquired  possessions  in  Sicily. 
Their  ffovenunent  was  republican,  similar  somewhat  to  that 
adopted  by  the  Romans,  and  consisted  of  a  senate  and  popular 
assembly,  by  whom  were  annually  chosen  two  officers  for 
the  supreme  direction  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  state.  Thougk 
this  was  calculated  to  cherish  the  tove  of  liberty  and  j^lory. 
yet  the  Carthaginian  ambition  was  almost  universally  limited 
to  the  ac({uisition  of  riches.  The  commercial,  not  the  mili- 
tary spint,  animated  all  ranks.  Rank  was  estimated^  fay 
wealth.  The  army,  except  the  officers,  consisted  of  fore^n- 
ers,  hired  to  defend  and  eudt  a  country  in  which  ther  bid 
little  or  no  mterest,  and  which,  mdeed,  many  of  than  naled* 
It  must  have  been,  therefore,  alwap  difficult  to  secure  the 
sarviees  of  such  an  army ;  and,  en  one  occasion,  they  had 
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aimoflt  totally  destroyed  the  state.  The  schemes  and  uses  of 
the  Gonqaests  of  the  Carthaginians  were,  of  course,  regulated 
by  the  nature  of  their  ambition.  They  desired  to  multiply 
seats  of  commerce  rather  than  to  acquire  vast  territories.  The 
dominion  of  the  coasts  satisfied  them,  unless  the  interior  of  a 
country  contained  mines  of  the  richer  metals,  or  promised  an 
extension  of  trada  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  they 
ever  devised  or  attempted  to  ameliorate  or  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  the  conquered,  not  even  when  that  might,  by  such  po- 
licy, have  contributed  to  their  own  power  and  wealth.  To 
instruct  or  civili2e  man  formed  no  part  of  their  counsels,  plans, 
or  pursuits.  Their  views  respecting  their  colonies  and  those 
nations  whom  they  subdued,  were  exclusively  confined  to  de- 
vising and  using  the  most  appropriate  means  of  procuring 
from  them  an  augmentation  to  their  revenue  or  army. 

Learning,  properly  so  called,  was  not  unknown  to  the  Car- 
thaginians. They  were  acauainted  with  the  Greeks,  and  a 
considerable  number  valued  and  acquired  Grecian  science 
and  literature.  But  the  government,  so  far  as  history  testifies, 
employed  no  means  to  cultivate  the  minds  of  the  people  ex- 
cept such  as  were  indispensable  to  fit  them  for  business.  The 
system  of  education  of  tne  schools  established  in  the  state  em- 
braced little  more  than  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Po 
lite  learning,  history,  and  philosophy,  were  contemned ;  laws 
were,  indeed,  enacted  prohibiting  a  Carthaginian  from  learn- 
ing tne  kn^age  of  Greece,  lest  he  shouM  be  qualified  to 
correspond  by  word  or  writing  with  the  enemies  of  his  coun- 

SThe  religion  of  Carthage  was  that  of  their  ancestors  in 
enicia,  and  with  superstitious  obstinacy  were  its  most  de- 
basing, cruel,  and  sanguinary  rites  observed  by  the  Cartha- 
S'nians  to  the  last  hour  of  their  national  existence.  These 
nts  may  suffice  to  show  that  they  were  neither  qualified  nor 
worthy  to  become  the  conquerors  of  the  world;  and  that, 
however  ^reat  they  were,  the  advancement  of  their  empire 
would  neither  have  tended  to  unite  the  nations,  nor  elevate 
the  human  mind  to  investigate  trutfi,  or  estimate  mdral  excel- 
lence. Their  overthrow  was  therefore,  doubtiess,  not  less  ad- 
vantageous to  true  religion,  and  the  beet  interests  of  the  hu< 
man  race,  than  had  been  the  expulsion  of  part  of  the  same 
face  from  Canaan  by  Joshua. 

The  fire  of  the  Romans'  ambition  burned  with  intensity 

ifoportionable  to  the  success  of  their  arms.     They  despised 
or  ages  ease,  wealth,  and  luxury ;  renown  alone  liad  charms 
in  l^r  eyes.    Their  ^ost  eminent  statesmen  and  military 
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leaders  were  content  to  paas  the  time  not  required  by.  the  af- 

ban  of  the  nation,  in  cukivating  with  their  own  hands  the 
small  portions  of  the  land  which  they  received  from  their  fa- 
thers, or  from  the  state,  in  recompense  for  their  noble  exer- 
tions to  maintain  its  peace  or  extend  its  dominion.  The 
thamph  of  the  republic  in  Italy  demanded  the  most  solicitous 
care  of  the  senators,  and  the  most  arduous  efforts  of  its  citizens, 
to  defend  not  only  the  real  or  supposed  iirferests  of  the  rising 
state,  but  also  those  of  their  numerous  colonies,  allies,  and  tri-. 
butaries.  This  object  rendered  large  armies  necessary,  and 
to  support  these  the  resources  of  Italy  were  found  to  be  in- 
adequate.  To  procure  foreign  supplies  became  now  a  first 
object  of  policy,  and  nowhere  cdula  these  be  more  easily  ob- 
tained in  abundance  than  in  Sicily.  Consequently,  the  Ro- 
mans felt  it  imperative  to  possess  this  island,  or  at  least  to  es- 
tablish an  alliance  with  its  principal  rulers.  Similar  reasons 
of  state  had  lo'ng  directed  the  views  of  the  Carthaginians  to 
the  conquest  of  this  island,  from  which  they  drew  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  provisions  required  by  their  metropolis  and  army. 
Hence  the  political  state  of  Sicily  gave  rise  to  the  first  sYeat 
war  between  Carthage  and  Rome,  which  terminated  oo^  af- 
ter the  lapse  of  twenty-three  years. 

Sicily  was  chiefly  occupied  by  colonies  from  Greece.  The 
capital  of  these  colonies  was  Syracuse,  situated  on  the  south- 
west coast.  It  was  one  of  the  nnest  and  largest  cities  of  an- 
cient tunes.  The  Carthaginians  possessed  several  important 
posts  in  the  island,  and  LuybcBum,  their  chief  city,  stood  on 
the  western  coast,  nearly  opposite  Carthage.  On  the  south- 
east extremity  stood  Messina,  divided  by  a  narrow  or  strait 
from  Rhegium  in  Italy.  A  number  of  Italians  from  Cam- 
pania had  been  admitted  into  Messina  by  the  prince  of  Syra- 
cuse. They  had  treacherously  risen  asainst  the  citizens,  mur- 
dered every  individual,  and  seized  their  habitations  ana  pro- 
perty. About  B.  c.  264,  the  celebrated  king  of  Syracuse, 
Hiero  II.  resolved  to  execute  vengfeance  on  these  miscreants. 
He  soon  reduced  them  to  such  distress,  that  they  were  re- 
solved  to  surrender  themselves  to  the  first  )x>wer  that  could  af- 
ford them  protection.  '*  But,  being  divided  in  their  choice,  one 
party  made  an  offer  of  their  submission  to  the  Carthaginians, 
and  the  other  to  the  Romans.  The  latter  scrupled,  it  is  said,  to  . 
protect  a  crime  which  they  had  recently  punished  in  their 
own  soldiers.  A  legion  stationed  in  Khegium  had  put  to, 
death  the  citizens  whom  they  had  been  appointed  to  protect, 
and  taken  possession  of  the  city.    An  army  sent  against  theoa.  [ 
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Kuled  the  greater  Qomlier,  and  carried  the  surriyors  in  chains 
to  Rome,  where  they  were  scourged  and  beheaded.  While 
the  Romans  hesitated  to  oj^Kwe  Hiero,  the  Carthaginians,  less 
scrupulous,  sent  a  number  of  soldiers,  who  entered  Messina. 
This  conduct  of  their  rivals  speedily  led  the  Romans  to  act 
with  decision.  "  The  officer  who  haa  chare^e  in  the  contiguous 
parts  of  Italy  had  orders  to  assemble  aU  the  shipping  that 
could  be  found  on  the  coast  from  Tarentum.to  Naples,  to  pass 
with  his  army  into  Sicily,  and  endeavour  to  dispossess  the 
Carthaginians  from  the  city  of  Messina.  As  soon  as  this  of- 
ficer appeared  in  the  road,  with  a  force  so  much  superior  to 
that  of  his  rivals^  the  party  in  the  city  that  favoured  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Romans  took  arms,  and  forced  the  Carthaginians 
Id  evacuate  the  place."  Thus  what  is  called  the  first  Punic 
war  was  commenced. 

^  The  first  great  object  of  each  party  was  no  more  than  to 
secure  the  possession  of  Messina,  and  to  command  the  passage 
of  the  straits  which  separate  Italy  from  Sicily ;  but  their  views 
were  gradually  extended  to  objects  of  more  importance,  to  the 
sovereignty  of  that  island,  and  the  dominion  of  the  seas." 
This  contest  was  likely  to  oe  ejctremely  unequal,  but  in  its 
progress  was  displayed  the  inconquerable  valour  of  the  Ro- 
mans, which  drew  on  them  the  eyes  of  all  the  surounding  na-  ■■ 
tions,  and  has  therefore  strong  claims  to  a  more  full  descrip*  I 
tion  than  many  of  their  future  wars,  which  more  immediatefy 
hastened  to  elevate  them  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  worla. 
^  On  the  one  side  appeared  the  resources  of  a  great  nation, 
collected  from  extensive  dominions,  a  great  naval  force,  stand- 
ing armies,  and  the  experience  of  distant  operations.  On  the 
other,  the  ferocity  or  valour  of  a  small  state,  hitherto  exerted 
only  against  their  nei^bours  of  Italy,  who,  though  subdued, 
were  averse  to  subjection,  and  in  no  condition  to  furnish  the 
necessary  supplies  for  a  distant  war ;  without  commerce  or 
revenue,  witnout  any  army  but  what  was  annuaUy  formed  by 
detachments  from  the  people,  and  without  any  o^ers  besides 
the  ordinary  magistrates  of  the  city;  in  short,  without  any  nar 
val  force  or  experience  of  naval  or  distant  operations,  r^ot- 
withstanding  tnese  unpromising  appearances  on  the  side  of 
the  Romans,  the eommandinff  aspect  of  their  first  descent  upon 
Sicily  procured  them  not  only  the  possession  of  Messina,  but 
soon  after  determined  Hiero,  the  king  of  Syracuse,  hitherto  in 
alliance  with  the  Carthaginians,  to  espouse  their  causes  to  sup- 
ply tlieir  army  with  provisions,  and  aftervirards  to  join  them 
wtth  his  own.    Being  thus  reinforced  by  the  natives  of  Sicily 
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tbey  were  6i»Ued  to  I6ctll  Jnit  of  the  finrce  with  whkh  they  1» 
gan the  war:  continued,  though  at  a  less  expense,  to  act  on  the 
ofiensive,  and  droTO  the  Ckruaginians  from  many  of  their  im- 
portant stations  in  the  island.  While  the  arms  of  the  Romans 
and  of  Hiero  were  yictorious  on  shore,  the  Girthaginiana 
continued  to  be  masters  of  the  sea,  kept  possession  of  all  the 
harbours  in  Sicily,  overawed  the  coasts,  obstructed  the  mili- 
tary convoys  from  Italy,  and  alarmed  tnat  country  itself  with 
frequent  descents.  It  was  evident  that,  under  these  disadvan- 
tara,  the  Romana  could  neither  make  nor  preserve  any  ma- 
ritime acquisition ;  and  it  was  necessary  either  to  drop  the  con- 
test in  yielding  the  sea,  or  to  endeavour,  on  that  element  like- 
wise, to  cope  with  their  rival.  Though  not  altogether,  as 
historians  represent  them,  unacquainted  with  shipping,  they 
were  certainly  inferior  to  the  Carthaginians  in  the  art  of  nav- 
igation, and  altogether  unprovided  with  ships  of  force.  For- 
tunately for  them,  neither  the  art  of  sailing,  nor  that  of  con* 
structing  ships,  was  yet  arrived  at  such  a  degree  of  perfection 
as  not  to  be  easily  imitated  by  nations  who  had  any  experi- 
ence or  practice  of  the  sea.  Vessels  of  the  best  construction 
that  vns  then  known  were  fit  to  be  navi^ed  only  with  oars, 
or  in  a  fair  wind  and  on  a  smooth  sea.  They  might  be  buik 
of  green  timber ;  and,  in  case  of  a  storm,  could  run  ashore  un- 
der any  cover,  or  upon  any  beach  that  vras  clear  of  rocks. 
Such  ships  as  these  the  Romans,  without  hesitation,  under- 
took to  provide.  Having  a  Carthaginian  galley,  accidentally 
stranded  at  Messina,  for  a  model,  it  is  said  that,  in  sixty  days 
from  the  time  that  the  timber  was  cut  down,  they  fitted  oat 
and  manned  for  the  sea  one  hundred  galleys  of  five  tier  of 
oars,  and,  twenty  of  three  tier.  Yesseu  of  the  first  of  these 
rates  carried  three  hundred  rowers,  and  two  hundred  fight- 
ing men.  The  manner  of  applying  their  oars  from  so  many 
tiers,  and  a  much  greater  number  which  they  sometimes  em- 
ployed, has  justly  appeared  a  great  difficulty  to  the  mechanics 
an(f  antiquarians  of  modem  times,  and  is  confessedly  not  well 
understood.  The  Romans,  while  their  galleys  were  building 
trained  their  rowers  to  the  oar  on  benches  that  were  erect^ 
on  the  beach,  and  placed  in  the  form  of  those  of  the  real  gal- 
ley. Being  sensible  that  the  enemy  must  be  still  greatly  su- 
perior in  the  management  of  their  ships  and  in  the  quicsness 
of  their  motions,  they  endeavoured  to  deprive  them  of  this  ad- 
vantage, by  preparing  to  grapple,  and  to  bind  their  vessels 
together.  In  this  condition,  the  men  might  engage  on  equal 
terms,  fight  from  their  stages  or  decks  as  on  solid  ground,  and 
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die  Bomaa  kicUer  and  sword  htm  the  same  «Aet  as  on 
ahors.  With  an  armament  so  constracted,  still  inferior  to  tbe 
enemy^  and  eren  unfostanate  in  its  first  attempts,  they  learned, 
by  perseverance,  to  vanquish  the  masters  of  the  sea  on  theiir 
own  element ;  and  not  only  protected  the  coasts  of  Italy,  and 
supported  their  operations  in  Sicily,  but,  with  a  powerful  fleet 
of  uree  hundred  and  thirty  sail,  overcame  at  see  a  superior 
number  of  the  enemy,  and  carried  the  war  to  the  gates  of 
Carthage.  On  this  occasion  took  place  the  fiimous  adventure 
of  Regulus ;  who  being  successful  in  his  first  operations,  gave 
the  Romans  some  hopes  of  conouest  in  Africa ;  but  they  were 
checked  at  once  by  the  defeat  of  their  army,  and  the  captivity 
of  their  general  This  .event  removed  the  seat  of  the  wat 
•gain  into  Sicily ;  and  the  Romans,  still  endeavouring  to  main- 
lain  a  naval  force,  suffered  so  many  losses,  and  incurred  so 
many  disasters  by  storms,  that  they  were,  during  a  certain 
period  of  the  war,  disgusted  with  the  service  at  sea,  and  seemed 
to  drop  all  pretensions  to  power  on  this  element  The  experi- 
ence of  a  few  years,  however,  while  they  endeavoured  to  con- 
tinue their  operation  by  land,  without  any  support  from  the 
sea,  made  them  sensible  of  the  necessity  they  were  under  <A 
restoring  their  shipping ;  and  they  did  so  with  a  resolution  and 
vigour  which  enabled  them  once  more  to  prevail  over  the  su- 
perior skill  and  experience  of  their  enemy.  In  this  ruinous 
contest,  both  parties  made  the  utmost  em>rts,  and  the  most 
uninterrupted  exertion  of  their  forces.  Taking  the  forces  oi 
both  sides,  in  one  naval  engagement,  five  hiinifred  galleys  of 
five  tier  of  oars,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men« 
and  in  another,  seven  hundred  galleys,  witn  three  hnndrea 
and  fifty  thousand  men,  were  brougitt  into  action :  and  in  the 
course  of  these  struggles  the  Romsns  lost,  either  oy  tempests 
or  by  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  seven  hundred  galleys;  their 
antagonists,  about  five  hundred.  In  the  result  of  these  de- 
structive encounters,  the  Carthaginians,  beginning  to  balance 
the  inconvenicBces  which  attended  the  continuance  of  war 
against  the  concessions  that  were  necessary  to  obtain  peace^ 
came  to  a  resolution  to  accept  of  the  follovrinff  terms :  That 
they  should  evacuate  Sicily,  and  all  the  islands  from  thence 
Id  Africa :  That  they  shonkl  not  for  the  future  make  war  on 
Hiero.  king  of  Syracuse,  nor  on  any  of  his  allies :  That  they 
shonla  release  all  Roman  captives  without  any  ransom :  And 
within  twenty  years  pay  to  the  Romans  a  sum  of  three  thou* 
sand  Euboic  talenls.  Thus  the  Romans,  in  the  resnk  of  a 
tsax  whicJbi  was  the  first  they  undertook  beyond  tfae-linsi^  tff 
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baW,  entiMed  on  thepteMsioo of  alltktit  tile  CatAaghMH 
iield  in  the  islands  for  which  they  conlended ;  and,  by  a  oon- 
tiouation  of  the  miie  poUcjr  whkh  they  had  so  succeaofiiUy 
pursued  in  Italy,  by  applying  to  their  new  aoqniaitioni^  in 
jtead  of  the  alarming  denomination  of  Bubject,  tii^  softer  name 
of  ally,  thev  brolight  Hiero^  who  wba  sovereign  of  the  greater 
pert  of  Sicily,  into  a  state  of  dependence  on  themsdves." 

From  the  time  that  the  Romans  had  humbled  CciTthaffe^ 
they  scarcely  concealed  their  deteraoination  to  give  kw  to  we 
world.  They  nevertheless  sedulously  labouied  to  disgtiiM 
their  boundless  ambition  of  universal  empire,  by  the  assump- 
tion of  the  office  of  the  disinterested  friends  of  universal  liber- 
ty ;  and  aa  such  they  showed  themselves  ready  to  listen  to  the 
complaints  of  the  oppressed  everywhere,  and  to  depose  and 
6X^1  ail  who  where  reputed  tyrannical  and  unjaat  nilei& 
With  this  noUe  attitude,  their  treatment  of  Sicily  ill  accorded  ,* 
for  on  the  withdrawment  of  the  troops  of  Carthage,  the  whofe 
iaiand,  exoept  the  division  which  constituted  the  kingdom  «f 
Hiero,  was  declared  by  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome  to  he 
a  Roman  province.  The  Sicilians  were  of  course  suljeclod 
tp  Roman  laws,  and  ^verned  by  a  Roman  (nretor,  who  wae 
Mpireme  ruler  and  judge,  and  by  a  qussstor,  whose  office 
empowered  •  him  to  receive  the  revenues  for  the  republic. 
^  These .  revenues  were  either  fixed  or  casual  The  fixed 
ViSffe  called  tributes,  and  consisted  of  a  certain  sum  <A  money 
Tirhich  the  province  was  every  year  to  pay  into  the  public 
treasury.  The  casual  were,  the  tenths  of  the  product  of  the 
lands,  and  the  duties  unon  merchandise  exported  and  imported. 
Certain  offieeie,  callea  publicans,  generally  choeen  out  of  the 
body  of  the  Roman  kniffhts,  were  appointed  to  levy  both 
theee  sorts  of  tsixes ;  and  the  latter  sort  were  fanned  by  the 
publicans  at  a  certain  annual  rent,  which  they  constancy  paid 
me  republic  at  sJl  events.  However,  these  fixed  revenues  did 
not  hinder  the  Romans  from  oft^  demanding  of  the.  provi»* 
ees  extraordinary  supplies  of  men,  ships,  and  corn."  Though 
Sicily  wae  thus  depnved  of  its  laws,  and  by  conseuuence  of 
what  the  inhabitants  would  deem  the  best  portion  of  their  U* 
berty,  they  received,  for  a  compensation,  deliveranee  fWunauf* 
fering,  oecasioned  by  the  wars  which  had  been  long  carried 
on  by  the  three  races,  Qre^,  Csrthaginians,  and  Ibi]iaiia,itt 
their  struggle  for  the  supremacy.  The  two  sovereigns,  Hie- 
ro and  the  Roman  republic,  being  cordially  united,  the  Sioi* 
Uans  happily  enjoyed,  for  many  years,  uninterrupted  peaee 
atiificospeffity.    The  exaltation  /w  the  Romans^  qd  wnrnsil 
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of  th^  socceaB  which,  as  they  lietieyeA,  their  goia  had  gfiven 
them  as  a  reivard  of  their  determined  valour,  was  tempered 
by  severe  sufferings,  inflicted  on  them  by  the  superintending 
Kuler  of  all.  An  extraordinary  inundation  of  the  Tiber 
overwhelmed  the  lower  parts  of  the  city,  and  a  frightful  fire 
consumed  the  upper  parts.  "  Rome,"  Livy  says,  "  lost  more 
wealth  in  one  day  than  she  had  procured  liy  many  victories." 
Adversity,  in  any  form,  had  usually  no  other  permanent  effect 
on  the  ancient  Romans,  than  to  rouse  and  stimulate  their  en- 
ergies ;  they  were  strangers  to  sorrow,  despondency,  or  de- 
qnir.  They  never  renounced  their  Ipily  pretensions  to  brave 
every  danger ;  but,  in  seasons  of  great  reverses,  they  had  the 
pTuaence  to  proclaim  themselves  the  most  zealous  friends  of 
justice,  good  order,  and  peace ;  and  the  deeds  which  they  on 
these  occasions  performed,  to  impose  on  mankind,  have  been 
celebrated  by  their  historians,  as  striking  proofs  that  they  ex- 
celled all  other  nations  as  much  in  generosity  and  magnani- 
mity, as  in  ambition,  courage,  intrepidity,  and  fortitude.  It 
was  perhaps  from  the  conviction  of  their  own  critical  situation, 
that  they  snowed  no  inclination  to  profit  by  the  apparently 
helpless  state  of  Carthage  after  the  peace.  On  the  return  of 
the  army,  the  Carthaginian  senate,  having  exhausted  its  treas- 
ure, most  inconsiderately  requestea  the  soldiers  to  accept,  for' 
the  benefit  of  the  state,  of  somewhat  less  than  was  due  them. 
This  excited  the  indignation  of  the  whole  army,  and  they  de- 
clared war  against  their  masters.  Happily  the  Carthagmian 
officers,  whom  the  army  dismissed,  succeeded  in  training  the 
citizens  to  arms,  and  were  enabled,  after  a  struggle  of  Siree 
years,  to  put  down  the  insurrection  and  destroy  the  rebels. 
The  latter  nought  in  vain  the  support  of  the  Romans ;  they 
not  only  declined  to  oppose  the  Carthaginians,  but  anbrded 
them  every  fticility  to  procure  arms  and  provisions  during 
this  singular  momentous  contest  This  conduct  was  most 
DTobably  dictated  by  their  own  condition.  By  the  census  we 
find  that  the  number  of  the  citizens  had  been,  from  war,  the 
inundation  and  confiagration,  or  other  causes,  reduced  in  the 
course  of  Rre  years,  from  297,220  to  251,222,  and  the  pecu- 
niary resources  were  more  than  proportionably  diminished. 
To  me^  the  debts  of  the  state,  the  coin  was  raised  six  times  above 
its  real  value.  Relief  was  procured  from  fines  or  tribute  im- 
posed on  Carthage,  and  the  spoils  of  war ;  but  all  the  resources 
which  the  state  could  command  were  required  to  secure  the 
frontiers  against  the  Qauls,  and  other  re&iless  and  violent  ene- 
mies.   How  slight  claims  the  Romans  had  to  the  applaud 
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of  maokiiid  for  rnie  oagiMiiimity  and  love  of  juatice  in  tliett 
bebiTiour  to  Cartha^  uey  soon  showed ;  for  me  Garthagini- 
ans  had  no  sooner  conquered  their  mercenary  army,  than  the 
Romans  most  unjustly  demanded  compensation  fi>r  the  losses 
sufiered  from  the  loss  of  a  number  of  their  ships,  which  had 
been  captured  while  carrying  supplies  to  the  rebels.  And 
the  Carthaginians  only  escaped  a  new  war  with  the  Romans, 
at  this  time,  by  ceding  to  them  Sardinia,  and  paying  1200  ta- 
lents. 

The  Romans,  in  the  year  a  c.  223,  presented  a  wonderful 
phenomenon  in  their  history :  Military  operations  were  vnr 
necessary — they  enjoyed  peace:  and  after  the  lapse  of  430 
years,  the  temple  of  Janus  was  snuL  This  object  was  indeed 
transitory  as  a  meteor  in  the  skies ;  but  it  forcibly  expressed 
the  warlike  character  of  the  nation,  and  their  pohtical  Tigoor, 
which  centuries  of  incessant  combat  only  seryed  to  stren^^en. 
How  many  Romans  must  have  perished  by  the  sword! 
How  many  calamities  must  the  community  have  endured  I 
What  wretohedness  must  have  been  experienced  by  those 
with  whom  they  contended  ?  Truly  the  nabitations  of  those 
who  know  not  Qod  are  full  of  horrid  cruelty. 
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THE  FOURTH,  OR  ROMAN  EMPIRE,  CONTINUED. 


oumiurr  for  emfirs  in  the  west.-— haicnibal  and  p.  c*  soina 

The  temple  of  Janus  may  have  remained  shut  two  or  throe 
years ;  but  being  always  open  during  war,  its  shrine  was  vis- 
ited B.  c.  219,  for  in  that  year  the  war  with  Iliyricum,  which 
has  been  adverted  to  in  a  former  pege,  was  commenced,  and 
before  its  termination  the  Gauls  once  more  invaded  Italy. 
Their  army  amounting  to  50,000  foot,  and  20,000  horsemen, 
were  arrested  in  Etruria,  in  their  march  to  attack  Rome. 
The  preparations  to  repel  them  were  exceedingly  great ;  for 
the  Iu)mans  are  said  to  have  raised  about  700,000  foot,  and 
70.000  horse.  These  were  divided  into  several  armies,  an 
pomted  to  occupy  different  stations,  so  as  to  cover  the  whole 
country.  The  first  that  met  the  enem^  were  defeated  with  great 
slaughter ;  but  the  Romans  soon  united  their  forces,  overcame 
the  Qauls,  and  pursued  them  across  the  Po,  and  conquered 
all  the  country  now  called  Italy,  quite  to  the  Alps. 

While  they  were  thus  employed,  they  looked  with  suspi* 
cion  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Carthaginians,  who  reluctant- 
ly allowed  themselves  to  be  directed  by  the  counsels  of  Ha- 
milcar,  the  avowed  enemy  of  Rome,  and  one  of  the  most  ac 
X  complished  generals.  He  had  discovered  his  great  talents  in 
the  Sicilian  war,  and  still  more  by  delivering  his  country 
from  the  power  of  its  mercenary  troops.  Having  restored 
peace  to  Carthage,  he  had  led  an  army  into  Spain,  and  made 
important  conquests ;  but  he  was  killea  in  battle.  The  com- 
mand of  his  troops  was  committed  to  Asdrubal,  a  general 
scarcely  his  inferior,  and  distinffuished  by  integrity,  strict  ad- 
herence to  treaties,  and  disposed  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of 
the  Romans.  They  immeaiately  sent  ambassadors  to  the  se- 
nate of  Carthage,  and  to  Asdrural,  demanding  that  he  should 
not  make  war  on  the  Spaniards  beyond  the  Iberus^  the  modem 
Ebro,  and  that  Saguntum  should  be  declared  a  free  city. 
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This  great  man  waB  assaBsinated  by  a  slave,  who  thitt  Bought 
revenge  for  an  injury,  real  or  supposed,  done  to  his  master. 
The  celebrated  Hannibal,  a  son  oi  Hamilcar,  was  now  placed 
over  the  Carthaginian  army  in  Spain.  He  had,  when  only 
a  child,  at  the  desite  of  his  *n6b\6  fs^^  ft^orn  before  the  al- 
tar of  Jupiter  eternal  enmity  to  the  Romans ;  and  his  impla- 
cable resentment  increased  with  his  years.  Thb  eminent 
man's  skill  and  enterprise  in  war  have  immortalised  his  name 
as  the  first  of  heroes,  notwithstanding  that'hefafled  in  the  great 
object  both  of  his  ambition  and  life.  The  voice  of  the  soldiers 
called  him  to  the  highest  office  in  the  army,  and  consequently 
in  the  state,  in  his  twenty-fifth  year ;  the  senate  confirmed 
their  choice,  and  the  report  of  it  exceedingly  galled  th«  Ro- 
mans :  and  the  opposite  views  and  feelings  of  all  parties  were 
shown  to  be  just,  by  the  wisdom  of  his  future  plans,  the  pru- 
dence, perseverance,  and  ardour  by  which  he  pursued  them, 
and  the  vast  results  of  their  execution. 

Spain  was  a  prize  of  no  ordinary  value.  Its  mountains 
were  the  richest  m  Europe,  or  western  Asia,  for  they  abounded 
in  rich  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  The  natives  were 
numerous,  and  consisted  of  many  races  or  tribes ;  and  though 
rude  and  ignorant,  yet  they  were  brave  and  enthusiasticaSy 
attached  to  their  country,  l^hey  tatooed  their  bodies,  and  or- 
namented their  long  hair  with  the  precious  metals;  and  of 
such  materials,  it  is  said,  were  their  mpst  common  utensils 
and  vessels  formed.  The  females  alone  laboured ;  the  men 
were  all  warriors,  and  valued  their  arms  and  horses  more 
than  their  lives.  War  generally  prevailed  among  the  tribes ; 
but  love  of  country  disposed  some  of  them  to  unite  to  resist 
the  encroachments  of  strangers.  Several  tribes  in  almost  the 
centre  of  Spain  assembled  armed,  to  the  amount  of  100,000 
men,  to  oppose  the  progress  of  Hannibal  towards  the  Iberus. 
He  totally  overthrew  and  scattered  them,  and  proceeded  to 
invest  the  important  city  Saguntum.  The  brave  citizens  sus- 
tained a  siege  of  eight  months ;  and  when  all  hope  of  receiving 
]  -  «M  from  Rome  which  they  had  implored  failed,  and  their 
case  became  desperate,  theyset  their  city  on  fire  and  perished 
with  it  This  infraction  of  the  late  treaty  fired  the  mdigna- 
tion  of  the  Romans,  and  they  sent  their  ambassadors  to  de- 
mand the  senate  of  Carthage  to  deliver  Hannibal  into  their 
hands,  or  prepare  for  war.  The  Caithaefinians  chose  the 
latter  alternative.  In  this  manner  originatea  the  second  dread- 
ful Punic  war,  which  threatened  the  entire  ruin  of  the  Ro- 
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iqfi^  and  left  Gait)uige  incap^tble  of  recorering  her  place 
among  the  nations. 

HannibaPs  great  natural  capacities  were  invigorated  by 
learning  aivi  science.  He  Ajpoke  the  Greek,  and  wrote  some 
bookd  in  that  language.  He  wajs  excelled  in  learning  by  few 
ffreat  warrior^,  and  perhaps  equalled  any  of  them  in  the 
knowledge  of  human  nature  and  of  the  world.  Though  not 
ignorant  of  the  science  of  moral?,  he  generally  regulated  his 
actions  by  rules  of  expedience  rather  tnan  by  benevolence  or 
justice.  Taught  from  his  earliest  years  to  regard  and'  treat 
the  Romans  as  the  enemies  of  his  country,  and  to  qualify 
himself,  by  every  possible  means,  to  revenge  the  injuries 
which  it  had  sustained  from  that  people,  he  seemed  to  deem 
no  device  unlawful,  and  no  deed  vvrong,  which  tended  to  dis- 
honour or  injure  them.*  To  efiect  this,  to  him  the  most  desir 
able  of  all  objects,  he  had,  it  is  said,  for  a  long  time,  conceived 
that  the  most  proper  means  was  to  invade  Italy,  and  make  it 
the  principal  seat  of  war.  In  reference  to  this  plan,  he  had 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the  regions  separating  Spain 
from  Italy,  and  with  the  political  relations  and  condition  of 
their  inhabitants ;  and  with  the  predominant  dispositions  and 
particular  circumstances  of  the  numerous  small  states  subject 
or  allied  to  Rome,  in  Italy.  From  all  the  information  which 
he  had  been  able  to  gather,  he  felt  confident  that  he  could 
not  only  penetrate  Italy  through  the  country  of  the  Gauls, 
but  that  he  would  receive  powerful  support  from  them^  and 
many  of  the  races  who  were  only  suoject  to  the  Romans 
from  inability  to  resist  them. 

After  the  destruction  of  Saguntum,  Hannibal  retired  to 
New  Carthage,  the  modern  Carthaffena,  the  chief  city  of  the 
vast  territories  which  Carthage  had  acquired  in  Spain.  It 
was  admirably  situated,  in  relation  to  the  conquered  countries, 
and  had  one  of  the  best  harbo'irs  in  Spain,  and  perhaps  in  the 
world.  He  now  put  forth  all  liis  strength  to  prepare  for  war, 
which  the  senate  of  Carthage  left  him  to  conduct  in  the  man- 
ner which  he  judged  most  eligible.  Having  committed  the 
government  of  Spain  to  his  brother  Asdrubal,  with  a  consi- 
derable fleet  and  land  army,  he  led  his  army  to  Iberus,  and 
thence  to  the  Pyrenees.  The  opposition  encountered  from  . 
the  natives,  and  the  difRculties  which  now  presented  them- 
bjlves,  depressed  the  spirits  of  many  of  the  troops,  so  that,  by 
the  number  of  deserters,  and  those  dismissed  from  the  service^  ^ 
the  army  now  mu3tered  only  fifty  thousand  foot,  nine  thou- 
sand horse,  and  thirty-seven  elephants..    Ten  thousand  com  ~ 
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manded  by  HaDUO,  one  of  the  brothers  of  Hannibal,  were  left 
on  the  Spanish  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  to  observe  the  motions 
of  the  natives  and  keep  them  in  awe,  while  the  vmy  pro- 
ceeded across  these  monntaina.  Hannibal's  march  tfatrough 
Gaul,  at  some  distance  from  the  coast,  appears  to  have  been 
comparatively  easy,  till  he  reached^  the  Rhone,  about  four 
days  march  from  where  that  sreat  river  &Us  into  the  Medi- 
terranean. He  seized  many  boats  and  canoes  to  convey  the 
army  across  the  river.  But  it  was  only  by  the  most  skilful 
manceuvres  that  he  succeeded,  without  sustaining  much  loss, 
from  the  rude  and  barbarous  attack  of  the  lar^e  army  of 
Gauls  who  had  assembled  to  oppose  him.  He  marched 
along  its  western  branch,  which  ^wed  from  the  north ;  and 
then,  turning  east,  he  passed  it,  not  far  from  its  junction  with 
the  Isere,  and  advanced  to  the  Alps.  Hitherto  he  had  suf- 
fered little  from  the  natives,  and,  in  some  instances,  he  had 
even  procured  from  them  important  supplies  for  his  troops. 
But  after  he  ascended  the  lony  Alps,  from  dread  of  him  as  an 
enemyj  or  from  the  desire  of  plunder,  ^  they  occupied  every 
post  at  which  they  could  obstruct  his  march ;  assailed  him 
from  the  heights,  endeavoured  to  overwhelm  his  army  in  the 
gorges  of  the  mountains,  or  force  them  over  precipices,  which 
frequently  sunk  perpendicular  under  the  narrow  paths  by 
vdbich  they  were  to  pass.  Near  to  the  summits  of  tne  ridce, 
at  which  he  arrived  by  a  continual  ascent  of  many  days,  he 
had  his  way  to  form  on  the  sides  of  frozen  mountains,  and 
through  masses  of  perennial  ice,  which,  at  the  approach  of 
winter,  were  now  covered  with  recent  snow.  Many  of  his 
men  and  horses,  coming  from  a  warm  climate,  perished  by 
the  cold  ;  and*  nis  army  having  struffi^led,  during  so  long  a 
time,  with  extremes  to  which  it  was  litue  accustomed,  was  re- 
duced, from  fifty  thousand  foot  and  nine  thousand  horse,  the 
numbers  which  remained  to  him  in  descending  the  Pyrenees, 
to  twenty  thousand  foot  and  six  thousand  cavalry,  a  Force,  in 
all  appearance,  extremely  disproportioned  to  the  service  for 
whicn  they  were  destined." 

The  rapidity  of  the  movements  of  Hannibal,  throu^  ex- 
tensive and  almost  unknown  territories,  which  were  occupied 
5r  multitudes  of  inhabitants  accustomed  to  incessant  and 
oody  wars,  and  over  mountains  which  no  army  had  ever 
dared  to  pass,  astonished  the  nations,  and  alarmed  the  Romans. 
From  the  great  preparations  which  they  had  made  to  make 
the  principal  countries  subject  to  Carthage,  the  theatre  of  war, 
it  is  plain  that  they  had  not  anticipated  the  possibility  of  his 
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iaifaiioa  0f  Italy  by  kncL  Th^  had  rdsedtwo  fer|(e  armies, 
and  intriiMed  them  lo  dieir  conauh,  PaUiua  Oornebus  Scipio, 
and  Tibenna  Samproohis  Longiia.  Tfa«  latter  was  ordered 
to  Sicily,  and.  if  e^qiedient)  to  Africa ;  the  former  embariced 
for  Spam,  and,  toycbing  on  the  coast  of  Gaul,  receired  the 
QDezpeeted  informatioti,  that  a  Oarthagiiiian  army  were  on 
ilB  Biaich  through  Gaul  to  Italy.  At  Marseilles  he  ascer^ 
taiped  the  position  of  the  enemy,  and  proceeded  to  the  banks 
of  the  Rhona  He  arrived  at  the  place  where  Hannibal  had 
passed  it  three  days  before  \  and,  couTinced  that  no  advan* 
tage  coukL  be  gained  hj  attempting  to  pursue  him,  he  sent 
hia  brother  Cneins  Sdpio,  with  the  utreer  division  of  the  army, 
into  Spain,  and  ^onbarked  the  other  division,  and  sailed  for 
Etruna.  On  knding,  he  joined,  and  took  command  of  the 
legions  which  had  been  appointed  to  restore  the  colonies  of 
Oremona  and  Placentia.  "•  With  these  forces  he  passed  the 
Po,  and  was  arrived  on  the  Ticinus,  vrfaen  Hannibal  came 
down  into  the  plain  country,  at  some  distance  below  Turin. 
4*he  Carthaginian  general,  at  his  arrival  in  tiiose  parts,  had 
mov^  to  his  right;  and,  to  grati^  his  new  allies  the  Insu- 
brss,  inhabiting  what  is  now  the  duchy  of  Milan,  who  were 
tbfin  at  war  with  the  Taurini  or  Piedmontese,  he  laid  siese 
to  die  canitid  of  that  country,  and  in  three  days  reduced  it  oy 
Ibcee.  From  thence  he  continued  his  march  on  the  left  oi 
Po ;  and,  as  the  armies  advanced,  both  generals,  as  if  by  con- 
cert, af^nnoached  with  their  cavalry,  or  nght  troops,  mutually 
to  observe  each  other.  They  met  on  the  Ticinus  with  some 
degree  i^  surprise  on  both  sides,  and  were  necessarily  en- 
saged  in  a  conflict,  which  served  as  a  trial  of  their  respective 
forces,  and  in  which  the  Italian  cavalry  were  defeated  by 
the  Spanish  and  AMean  horse.  The  Roman  consur  vras 
wounded,  and  with  much  difficult  rescued  from  the  enemy 
by  his  son  Publius  Cornelius."  The  consul,  disabled  by  his 
woond,  caused  his  army  to  repass  the  Po,  and  rest  on  its  bonks 
near  Trebia.  Here  he  was  oeserted  by  twojthousand  horse- 
men who  had  been  raised  by  the  Gauls  m  alliance  with  Roma 
Theae  joined  Hannibal.  This  event  following  the  def<^t  of 
Sctpio,  excited  fearful  apprehensions  in  Roma  The  citizens 
imagined  that  they  beheld  all  Italy  in  a  state  of  revolt,  and 
reoffy,  under  Hannibal,  to  invest  the  city.  They  immediately 
summoned  Sempronius  to  return,  with  his  army,  and  join  8c^ 
pkLin  the  ddfence  of  the  stata 

Thus  auspiciously  for  Hannibal  commenced  that  fearful 
•ottflictwliiBA  he  mainudned  in  Italy  during  sijcteenjrean.  He 
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foiqipbt  a  AUttter  of  |pMt  batdel,.  and  is  stid^  to  faKre- ofan^ 
dered  four  hundred  townc,  alain  threa  hundred  thonnna^aiMi 
brought  Rome  to  the  very  vergv  of  utter  defltniation.  Sen^ 
prooius  raflhly  .attacked  t&a  foVcee  of  Hannibal,  in  oppantien 
to  the  judgment  of  Scipio.  The  Carthaginian  aimy  loet  fetr 
men  by  the  aword,  but  many  by  thacoldiieaaof  theclimaleto 
which  they  were  unaccuatomed,  and  only  one  of  the  elephaata 
eecaped.  The  greater  number  of  the  Komans  pcarished,  or 
were  taken  captive.  On  thia  occaaion,  the  iron  mind  of  the. 
Romana  waa  remarkably  displayed.  The  senate  and  comi* 
tia  resolved,  .not  only  to  provide  troops  to  defend  Italy,  but 
alao  aa  many  as  were  judged  neceaaary  to  aeeure  their  foreign 
conqueata  in  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia.  Seipio  was  oitiered 
to  proceed  to  Spain,  to  perform  the  aervioes  for  which  ha  had 
been  destined  at  the  time  of  hia  election. 

The  battle  of  Thrasymenus,  so  called  from  the  lake  of  that 
name,  in  Etruria,  was  more  disastrous  than  that  of  Trebia, 
and  produced  a  more  powerful  impression  on  the  Bonans, 
and  their  ^ies  and  subjects.  Rome  presented  a  scene  of  in-  - 
describable  distress.  The  senate  met  every  day;  and  saw 
no  chance  of  preaerving  the  peace,  or  re-animating  the  ooar- 
age  of  the  people,  but  by  appointing  a  dictator,  their,  last  re 
mge.in  every  great  emergency.  Q»  Fabiua  Maximua  was 
called  to  this  high  office.  From  an  unavoidable  inlbrmality 
m  his  election,  it  waa  conceived  that  he  could  not  govern  un- 
der that  title,  and  they  therefore  named  him  pro^lictator. 
While  the  Romans  dehb^rated,  Hannibal  had  the  pteasore 
of  beholdingthe  northern  and  western  parts  of  Italy  cast  off 
the  yoke  of  Rome ;  and  he  hasted  to  deliver  the  nations  in  the 
aoutaern  division* . 

T.  Varro  and  L.  iEmiKus  Pauhis  werechoaen  consuls,  on 
the  pro-dictator  resigning  bis  office.  The  forma  being  ai^ 
mired  by  the  'people,  he  was  favoured  with  a  la? ge  army, 
amply  supplied,  with  every  thing  necessary  for  their  comim. 
Yam  and  haughty,  he  disregarded  the  covnaels  of  his  •col' 
league,  and  indeed  of  his  officers  genevaily.  The  armies 
met  at  Ganns,  situated  on  the  Aufidus,  now  named  Ofasfeo, 
the  principal  riyet  of  Apulia,  neay  where  that  river  faila  inlo 
the  aea.  This  place  gave  name  to  the  most  celebrated  battle 
that  Hannibal  fought  m  Italy  or  elsewhere.  The  defeat  of 
the  Romans,  whose  number  was  almost  double  that  of  tke- 
Garthaginians,  was  complete ;  and  seemed  to  put  the*  enlise 
conquest  and  n^a  of  Rome  in  the  power  of  tne  conqaeror. 
^  A'  genenid  fasment  arose  tbroMghout  all  Italy.    Many  oati^' 
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df  OvMtei  MtnctioD,  kftTing  been  a1 
jiBct  to  Rome,  aow  declared  for  Cartilage.  Others,  fediag 
tJMmaetfva  lefeaaed  from  the  domioioD  of  the  Romans,  but 
intesdiag  to  recover  their  libertieB,  not  merely  to  ohange  their 
BBtteiB,  naw  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  stipulate  the  con- 
ditioBS  oo  whieh  they  were  to  join  the  yietor.  Of  this  num- 
ber were  the  cities  of  Capua,  Tarentum,  Loehri,  Metapontum, 
Crolona,  and  other  towns  in  the  south-east  of  the  peninsula. 
iQr  other  cantoas,  the  people  having  divided  and  opposed  each 
ether  with  greet  ankaosity,  severally  called  to  their  assistance 
SHoh  of  the  parties  at  war  as  they  ii«lged  were  most  likely  to 
iNf^iort  themagainst  their  antagontsts.  Some  of  the  Roman  co^- 
eniea^  evea  within  the  districts  that  were  (npen  to  the  enem/s 
ineunioDS,  still  adhered  to  the  metropolis ;  but  the  possessions 
of  the  repubUe  were  greatly  reduced,  and  scarcely  equalled 
mhtt  the  state  had  aoquired  before  the  expulsion  of  Pyrrhus 
firom  Italy>  or  enren  before  the  annexation  of  Campania,  or  the 
eoMuest  of  Samnium.  The  aliegiaoce  of  her  subjects  and 
the  ttith  of  her  allies  in  Sicily  were  greatly  shaken.  Hiero, 
th«  kisff  of  Syracuse,  who  had  some  time,  under  the  notion 
tfr  an  afliaiioe,  cherished  his  dependance  on  Rome,  being  now 
m^y  suak  in  the  decline  of  years,  could  no  longer  answer 
^r  the  conduct  of  his  own  oouxt,  and  died  soon  after  this 

Hannibal,  on  declining  to  advance  immediately  on  Rome, 
waa  toU  by  one  of  his  offioeis,  that  he  knew  how  to  conquer, 
but  vna  not  qualified  to  improve  his  victorie8,'»*an  opinion  en- 
teitaiaed  hy  many  others.  But  this  great  roan  felt  that  suc- 
cess had  weakened  his  force,  and  that  he  had  not  the  means 
tmpuMd  for  the  capture  of  the  city.  Though  his  plans 
ware  i4iproved  by  the  senate  and  people  of  Carthage,  yet  they 
had  never  sent  him  any  re-enforcements  or  suppbes  during 
the  three  yeafa  that  he  had  been  in  Italy.  The  report  of  hu 
aplendid  oeeds  now  procured  him  the  promise  of  assistsnce 
vom  Phihp  II.  of  Macedon ;  but  the  Romans  soon  eofnpelled 
that  prince  to  employ  all  his  resources  to  defend  his  own  do- 
minions, which,  we  have  observed  in  a  former  chapter,  he  ki- 
hsHied  in  vain  to  efbct  And  the  eitraordkuupy  exertions  of 
tilkd  Bomans  aneedily  arrested  the  triumphs  of  Hannibal,  so 
tlnsl  he  fonnd  himself  from  this  time  struggling  agamst  a 

Ever  w4iioh  he  doubless  foresaw  woold  finally:  overcome 
ED,-nobssi  Ae  coancils  of  his  nation  afibrded  mm  eificiens 
fliA*  Ifft  lhi»  buttle  of  Cana»,  he  had  made  many  thonsanA^ 
fMIP)i|Siih  wJpoia  he  >»poaed  to  hborate  on  raoaiving  a  sum 
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of  mon^.  The  Rcnoanfl  refused  to  redeem  Aeee  unhapm 
men,  under  pretence  that  they  had  acted  unworthy  of  the  Ro- 
man name,  but  in  reality,  with  a  ^iew  to  increase  the  embar- 
rassment of  their  flreat  enemy.  Disappointed  thus  of  an  im- 
mediate supply  ofnoney,  he  sent  his  brother  Mago  to  Gai^ 
thage  with  a  report  of  his-  success,  and  a  request  of  aid  in 
troops  and  money. 

In  the  meantime,  the  presence,  acts,  and  circumstances  of 
Hannibal  were  not  calculated  to  alky  in  the  Romans  the  spi- 
rit of  revenge,  which  they  deemed  both  their  glory  and  duty 
to  cherish.  He  was  avowedly  the  resolved  and  implacable 
enemy.of  Rome.  Every  Roman  he  looked  on  with  emotions 
similar  to  those  fek  by  the  hungry  lion,  ti^er,  or  bear,  on  the 
appearance  of  its  prey.  History  exhibits  him  surveying  the 
field  of  the  slain  the  morning  af^er  the  great  battle  with  mex- 
pressible  satisfaction,  when  he  discovered  it  covered  with 
45,000  Roman  soldiers,  among  whom  not  a  few  were  of  the 
highest  rank  in  the  state  and  army.  His  soldiers  spent  a 
whole  day  in  stripping  the  dead,  and  not  less  than  three  bush- 
els of  the  rings  worn  by  Roman  knights  were  sent  to  Car- 
thage. But  Hannibal's  sun  had  past  its  meridian,  and  its 
sfaaidow  every  succeeding  hour  indicated  the  approach  of 
night  His  troops  had  no  interest  in  the  service,  except  what 
they  might  feel  from  admiration  of  his  deeds,  or  mtitude  for 
his  favours.  Those  disappointed  in  the  hopes  which  he  en- 
couraged them  to  entertam,  of  an  easy  conquest  of  Rome,  or 
disgusted  with  the  service,  clandestinely  aeserted,  or  went 
over  to  the  enemy.  And  those  whose  demands  he  was  able 
to  satisfy  by  giving  them  opportunity  and  licence  to  ript  in 
the  spoils  of  the  defeated,  saw  no  necessity  to  prosecute  the 
war,  and  preferred  a  life  of  ease  and  pleasure  to  fighting  and 
death.  Besides,  their  number  was  diminished  by  every  vic- 
tory, and  their  victorious  general  found  himself  unable  to 
preserve  his  conquests,  or  to  protect  those  Italians  who  de- 
elared  diemselves  his  friends.  Though,  therefore,  present 
sufierings  overwhelmed  the  multitude  of  the  Romans  unac- 
customed to  reflect,  yet  the  observant  and  intelligent  neyer 
lost  the  hope  of  rising  above  every  reverse  of  fortune,  and  the 
proud  patriots  determined  to  perish  rather  than  live  to  witness 
Home  a  prey  to  her  enemies.  Several  thousand  of  the  sol 
diere  who  had  escaped  the  sword  of  Hannibal,  took  refuffs 
in  Ganusium,  the  modem  Canoea,  which  an  earthquake  de 
stio}red  in  the  end  oi  the  seventeenth  century.  A  part  of  these, 
eooaidering  Rome  lost,  proposed  to  withdraw  from  Italy,  and 
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join  some  of  the  allies  of  the  Romans.  They  had  previously 
to  this  proposal  by  Caesilius,  placed  themselves  under  the 
command  of  A.  Claudius  Pulcher,  and  Scipio,  son  of  the  gen- 
eral in  Spain,  whom  he  surpassed  in  fame.  This  youth  of 
eighteen  years,  accompaniea  by  a  small  band,  went  to  Cssi- 
lius,  and  said, ''  I  call  Jupiter  to  witness,  that  I  will  never  de- 
part my  country,  nor  sufier  any  man  to  do  it,  and  do  you  take 
mis  oath,  or  die."  The  party  of  Caesilius,  terrified,  swore, 
and  submitted  to  be  watched  Dy  a  strong  ^ard.  The  spirit 
of  young  Scipio  was  common  to  the  principal  citizens  of 
Rome.  While  the  paroxysm  of  anguish  and  despair  filled 
the  city  with  the  cries  of  the  thousands  of  women,  who  had 
lost  their  husbands,  brothers,  or  sons,  the  gates  were  shut 
that  no  one  might  have  opportunity  to  flee,  and  all  messengers 
arriving  were  received  in  private,  that  no  gloomy  tidings 
might  be  publicly  known.  Tranquillity  being  partially  re- 
Stored,  the  senate  and  comitia  assembled,  and  it  was  then  man- 
ifest that  Rome  retained  all  her  native  vigour.  The  Ro- 
mans were  invigorated  by  their  losses,  and  re-animated  by 
their  sufferings.  To  obtain,  as  speedily  as  possible,  large  ar- 
mies,'all  ranks  were  called  to  fignt,  and  the  slaves  were  pur- 
chased from  their  masters,  that  they  might  serve  in  the  army. 
Thus  the  Romans  appeared  to  rise  in  the  midst  of  their  suf- 
ferings, and  to  gain  strength  from  their  losses.  "  They  pre- 
pared to  attack  or  to  resist  at  once  in  all  the  dilfferent  quarters 
to  which  the  war  was  likely  to  extend,  and  took  their  meas- 
ures for  the  support  of  it  in  Spain,  in  Sardinia,  and  Sicily,  as 
well  as  in  Italy.  They  continued  their  fleets  at  sea ;  not  only 
observed  and  obstructed  the  communications  of  Carthage 
with  the  seats  of  war,  but  having  intercepted  part  of  the  cor- 
respondence of  Philip  with  Hannibal,  tney  sent  a  powerful 
squadron  to  the  coast  of  Epirus ;  and,  by  an  alliance  with  the 
states  of  Etolia,  whom  they  persuaded  to  renew  their  late  war 
with  Philip,  found  that  prmce  suflScient  employment  on  the 
frontiers  of  his  own  kingdom  as  eflTectually  prevented  his 
sending  any  supply  to  Hannibal,  and,  in  the  sequel  reduced 
him  to  the  humiliating  necessity  of  making  a  separate  peace." 
Hannibal's  application  to  Carthage  brought  nim  no  relief 
A  strong  party  were  opposed  to  h'im  from  envy,  or  disappro-^ 
bation  of  his  measures,  and  many  of  his  friends  supposed  that 
since  he  triuhiphed,  he  would  be  able  to  procure  resources 
and  augment  his  glory,  by  the  destruction  of  Rome  without 
their  assistance.  After  much  bitter  discussion  in  the  sen^a 
BAago  procured  a  vote  for  a  re-enforcement  to  his  brother  oi 


foa)r  thousand  hone,  forty  ehphanls,  and  a  sum  of  mooqf 

But  this  resolution  appears  to  have  laoguished  in  the  execot 


Italy.  Thus  left  to  bis  own  exertions,  how  transcendent  must 
have  been  the  talents  of  Hannibal,  to  enable  him  to  maintain 
an  army,  and  of  course,  considerable  influence  in  Italy,  six- 
teen years,  and  to  prevent  the  Romans  from  recovering  by 
tfieir  utmost  efforts,  for  at  least  thirteen  years,  the  territories 
and  powers  of  which  he  robbed  them  in  his  first  three  cam- 
paigns, by  his  wisdom,  bravery,  and'  valour  1  Nor  did  h^ 
res^  to  them  Italy  till  his  patriotism  impelled  him  to  return 
for  the  protection  of  his  ungrateful  country.  It  was,  indeed^ 
not  in  Italy,  but  in  Spain  and  Africa,  that  the  Romans  con- 
quered Hannibal. 

Neglected  or  undermined  by  the  senate,  the  inyader  of 
Italy  boked  for  assistance  to  the  Carthaginian  possessions  ia 
Spain,  which  he  miffht  claim  as  his  own  ;  for  they  had  beeo 
chiefly  acquired  by  his  father  or  hin«3eli^  and  had  been  com- 
mitted by  him  to  tne  care  and  vigilance  and  prowess  of  hia 
brothers  Asdrubal,  Mago,  Hanno,  and  Asdrubal  son  of  Gisgo, 
Hence  the  distruction  of  the  power  of  the  Carthaginians  in 
Spain,  and  their  expulsion  from  that  country,  became  a  fire^ 
object  to  the  Romans.  They  accordingly  called  the  brotherSi 
Cneius  and  Publius  Scipio  to  command  the  army  in  Spain, 
where  they  were  welcomed  by  the  natives.  In  two  years, 
they  restored  the  influence  of  tne  Roman  party,  who  had  been 
almost  suppressed  by  Hannibal,  after  his  destruction  of  Sa- 
ffuntum.  ^ut  these  able  generals  were  betrayed  by  their  al- 
lies, and  perishedv  Few,  or  none  of  the  Roman  leaders  were 
desirous  to  succeed  them  in  the  dangerous  service,  which 
promised  little  glory  or  wealth.  The  young'hero  Scipio,  son 
of  the  elder  Scipio,  solicited  the  honour,  which  others  de- 
spised. That  he  might  be  raised  to  the  office  of  commander 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four  years,  the  senate  and  comitia 
dispensed  wim  the  forms  of  law.  He  departed  for  Spain 
with  thirty  armed  vessels  and  ten  thousand  men.  Having 
joined  the  remains  of  their  vanc^uished  countrymen  'near  the 
Iberus,  he  fixed  the  troops  for  winter  in  Tarraco  the  moderi^ 
Tarrafi^ona,  situated  on  the  coast  north-east  of  the  river. 

On  Teaming  that  the  principal  stores  of  the  enemy  were  in 
New  Carthage,  distant  about  three  hundred  miles  from  Tar- 
raco, he  detemined  to  open  the  campaign  by  attemptipg  tQ 
si^rise  it    In  this  ent^rise  he  was  the  more  easily  sacc^. 
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nu,  urom  the  tiartha^niaDS  bavih^  no  appreheBsion  of  danger. 
But  he  failed  in  his  still  more  important  efforts  to  prevent 
Asdrubal  from  leamg  Spain  with  troons  raised  to  support 
his  hrother  in  Italy.  On  ascertaining  the  departure  of  As- 
drubal. he  instantly  sent  information  to  Rome  of  the  danger 
impending  from  the  passage  through  the  Alps  of  a  second 
Carthaginian  army.  Asdrubal  followed  the  course  of  his  broth- 
er>  and,  by  the  friendly  conduct  of  the  natives,  he  reached 
Italy  sooner,  and  in  more  favourable  circumstances  than  his 
Irother  had  done.  But,  before  he  could  from  a  junction  with 
the  army  of  his  country,  he  was  attdcked  by  a  powerful  army, 
commanded  by  the  two  consuls,  and  totally  defeated,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Metaurus.  or  Metro,  a  small  river  which  falls 
into  the  Adriatic,  near  t^isaurum,  the  present  Pesaro.  Asdru- 
bal fell  inithe  battle,  and  fifty  thousand  were  either  killed  or 
made  captivea  This  calamitous  event  was  rendered  peculi- 
arly distressing  to  Hannibal,  when  he  came  to  know  tnat  he. 
could  entertain  no  sanguine  hope  of  future  assistance  from 
Spain,  in  which  Scipio  was  everywhere  victorious.  This  ce- 
lebrated general,  after  five  years  service  in  Spain,  returned 
to  Rome,  with  much  treasure,  many  captives,  ana  with  the 
glad  news  that  the  Romans  had  no  enemies  to  dread  in  that 
country,  for,  by  his  valour,  he  had  subdued  the  Caitha^ni- 
ans,  ana,  by  his  clemency,  he  had  conciliated  the  natives 
Having  been  exahed  to  the  high  office  of  consul,  he  now  pro- 
posed to  invade  Africa,  and  carry  the  war  into  the  heart  of 
the  enemy's  country.  Afler  many  disputes  in  the  senate  on 
the  propriety  of  this  proposal,  it  was  decreed,  that  while  the 
other  consul  should  remam  to  oppose  Hannibal,  Scipio  should 
have  for  his  province  Sicily, ''  aispose  of  the  forces  that  were 
still  there,  receive  the  voluntary  supplies  of  men  and  of  money, 
which  he  himself  might  be  able  to  procure ;  and  if  he  founa, 
upon  mature  deliberation,  a  proper  opportunity,  that  he  mi^ht 
make  a  descent  upon  Africa.  Agreeably  to  this  resolution, 
he  set  out  for  the  province  assigned  him,  bavins^  a  consider- 
able fleet  equippea  by  private  contribution,  ana  a  body  cf 
seven  thousand  volunteers,  who  embarked  in  high  expecta- 
tion of  the  service  in  which  he  proposed  to  employ  them"  in 
his  province.  While  thus  employed,  he  opened  up  a  corres- 
pondence with  Syphax,  one  ot  the  kings  of  Numidia,  who 
was  disaffecte^  to  Carthage.  He  even  visited  this  princOi 
and  obtained  his  promise  to  support  the  Romans,  as  soon  as 
they  invaded  the  territories  of  Carthage,  with  an  adequate 
force. 
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The  Garthaffinians  had  hitherto  regarded  the  war  with 
comparatiyely  utile  concern,  but  now  became  fully  awake  te 
their  danger.  Commercial  pursuits  were  neglected,  and  the 
community  resolved  to  defend  their  country.  No  means, 
however,  had  been  employed  to  strengthen  it  against  the  in- 
vader ;  and  Lslius,  whom  Scipio  sent  to  secure  a  proper  sta- 
tion for  the  Roman  forces,  seems  to  have  met  no  resistance 
in  conducting  a  fleet,  with  a  considerable  number  of  soldiers, 
into  the  harlx>ur  of  Hippo,  a  city  buih  under  the  Fair  Pro- 
montory, about  fifVy  miles  south-west  of  Carthage.  Utica^ 
deemeaa  more  eligible  position  for  the  troops,  was  seated 
about  half  way  between  Hippo  and  Carthage.  Lielius 
reached  'it ;  but  soon  found  his  army  in  great  danger ;  for  the 
surrounding  country  was  deserted  and  desolate,  affording  no 
means  of  subsistence,  and  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  Cartha- 
ginians, commanded  by  Asdrubal,  son  of  Gisgo,  threatened 
to  approach  him,  as  soon  as  they  were  joined  by  fifty  thou- 
'Sana  under  Syphax. . 

Woman  is  powerful  in  all  nations,  and  had  •  considerable 
influence  in  the  &te  of  Carthage  on  this  occasion.  Sophoni^- 
ba,  daughter  of  Asdrubal,  the  chief  man  in  Carthage,  di»- 
tinguished  by  her  beauty,  and  still  more  by  a  proud  aspirinff* 
spirit,  had  pledged  her  aflections  to  Massinissa,  a  prince  oi 
Numidia,  ouring  the  time  that  he  had  resided  for  his  educa- 
tion in  the  city.  He  was  the  enemy  of  Syphax,  who  had,  on 
Asdrubal  promising  to  give  him  his  daughter,  joined  Car- 
thage ;  ana  Massinissa,  in  revenge,  ofiered  his  services  to  Sci- 
pio ;  and,  by  the  forces  accompanying  him,  £[reatly  augmented 
the  power  of  the  Romans.  Scipio  directed  his  fleet  and  nu- 
merous army,  loaded  with  provision,  to  sail  for  Utica,  and  on 
approaching  the  coast  took  possession  of  a  peninsula  in  the 
vicinity.  The  soldiers  of  Asdrubal  and  Syphax  were  in  the 
vicinity,  lodged  in  huts,  covered  with  brushwood  and  palm- 
leaves.  The  Romans  were  not  strong  enough  to  attack  them 
openly,  and  waited  for  reinforcements  from  Rome.  In  the 
meantime,  Scipio  resolved  to  imitate  the  infidelity  which  char- 
acterised the  Carthaginians,  and  induce  them  to  believe  them- 
selves secure  in  their  camps,  which  they  were  indisposed  to 
leave  till  the  winter  had  passed.  Designing  to  set  their 
camps  on  fire  in  the  darkness  of  niffht,  and  to  attack  them  in 
the  confusion  which  would  follow,  he  sent  messengers  with 
proposals  of  peace,  but  with  instructions  to  examine  accurate- 
ly tne  ground  and  the  state  of  the  army.  The  apparent  dis- 
tress of  his  situation  justified  the  confidence  whicn  Asdrabe' 
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phcd  in  Ub  expreiBed  desire  of  peace.  HaTOigoteiiied 
the  requisite  inlbrnuition,  Scipio,  however,  regarded. not  the 
negotiation,  and,  proceeding  with  his  anny,heset  Asdruhafs 
camp  on  fire,  in  several  places.  The  solaiers,  sujqposing  the 
fire  to  be  accidental,  unarmed,  ran  every  where  to  extinguish 
it  Thus  unprepaied,  the  Romans  fell  on  them,  and  dis- 
persed them  wilh  great  slaughter.  Those  who  escaped,  a» 
well  as  the  army  df  Syphaz,  were  soon  after  defeated,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Syphax  seized  by  Massinissa. 

These  misfortunes  were  ascribed  by  the  citizens  of  Gar* 
thage  to  Asdrubal,  and  to  escape  their  vensfeance  he  retired 
from  the  service  with  about  eight  thousand  men.  AU'hope 
for  Carthage  now  depend^  on  the  presence  of  Hannibal. 
Elxpresses  were  instantly  sent  him  ana  his  brother  Mago,  to 
-return  with  all  their  forces  to  defend  their  country.  What- 
ever  were  his  feelinfifs  on  leaving  Italy,  he  hasted  to  obey  the 
summona  Indeed  he  appears  to  have  expected  it,  for- he  had 
ships  prepared  to  receive  his  troops.  His  arrival  in  Africa 
revived  the  hopes  of  his  countrymen ;  but  he  knew  theirweak 
ness,  that  they  had  no  courage  and  fortitude  to  surmount 
mat  difficulties,  or  patiently  endure  severe  privations  and 
distress.  When,  therefore,  he  observed  that  existing  circsm* 
stances  were  such  as  were  sufficient  to  dispose  the  Romans  to 
peace,  he  sought  an  interview  with  their  general.  They 
were  at  this  time  stationed  far  into  the  country,  having  retired 
on  the  a]^roach  of  Hannibal,  and  were  surrounded  with  ene- 
mies, and  could  not  expect  to  procure,  without  great  risk,  ne- 
cessary supplies.  The-  Romans,  however,  were  accustomed 
to  sufijer,  and  had  recently  learned  that  Carthaginian  faith 
was  deception.  The  senate  had  entered  into  a  treaty  of  peace 
previously  to  the  return  of  Hannibal.  On  his  appearance 
the  people  were  ekted,  and,  in  utter  violation  of  their  engage- 
ments, seized  all  the  Roman  vessels  that  entered  the  bay,  and 
insulted  the  messengers  sent  to  complain  of  this  outrage.  It  is 
not  therefore  surprising,  that  while  Scipio  courteously  met 
Hannibal,  he  insisted  on  conditions  of  peace  too  mortifying 
to  meet  the  views  and  expectations  of  the  lofty-minded  Cartha- 
ginian. They  separated,  not  to  meet  again  till  the  one  or  the 
other  was  the  conqueror.  The  armies  were  encamped  near 
Zama,  about  seventy-five  miles  from  Carthage.  This  place 
gave  name  to  the  tremendous  contest,  which  terminatea  the 
second  Punic  war,  b.  c.  202,  after  a  duration  of  seventeen 
years ;  for  Hannibal  became  convinced  that  Carthage  was  no 
longer  able  to  contend  with  her  powerful  rival.    Chi  retreat- 
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weept  whaterer  tenns  were  proposed  by  Sdfio^  and  thflM 
were  exeeedindy  harablin^;  Ibr  he  demanded  that,  while 
Gartfaage  shouM  retain  in  Africa  all  her  former  peaeeaaani, 
and  continne  to  be  gOTemed  by  her  own  kwa,  she  should  re* 
store  all  d^e  ships  or  property  of  the  Romans  seiied  in  Tiolation 
of  the  hto  tmce-^ehver  all  eapdves,  desecters,  or  fugitive 
ritvee-*eurrender  her  whole  fleet,  except  ten  gaUeys-^-dwver 
all  the  elephants  in  the  stallsy  and  eeaae  from  traimng  any 
more  of  these  animalS'^-niake  no  war  on  any  nation  withont 
die  consent  of  the  Romans — ^indemnify  Massinisaa  for  att  his 
kMses*  sustained  in  the  war — ^pay  Rome  ten  thousand  talents^ 
or  about  two  millions  sterling,  at  the  rate  of  two  hondred  ta* 
lents  every  fifty  years — give  such  hostagsa  as  Scipio  ahosid 
select — aod  pay  and  snpjsort  the  Roman  forees  in  Africa  liU 
the  treaty  should  be  rati^.  On  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
being  read  in  the  senate,  many  of  the  members  were  in  leanf 
but  Hanaibbl  was  observed  to  smil&  Being  qsestioaed  on 
this  insult  of  puUie  distress,  he  said,  ^  That  a  sndle  of  aoom 
for  those  who  kk  not  the  loss  of  their  country  unlil  itafieelsd 
their  primte  eoneernsy  was  an  expression  of  sosow  foe  €br» 
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CHAPTER    V. 


THE  FOURTHi  OR  ROMAN  EMPIRE,  CONTINUED. 


Semo,  konoored  for  his  victories  in  AMda.  yuAththetmoM 
AhkaanSj  had  reduced  Carthage  to  a  state  of  apparent  stfbjee- 
aon  to  the  dictation  of  Rome, — an  event  wmch  permitted 
the  stream  of  Roman  aimbition  almost  suddenly  to  appear  t 
mighty  river,  ready  to  inundate  the  globe.  The  fifty  succeed* 
ing  years  beheld  the  Romans  the  chief  conquering  power  in 
Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia.  Boundless  dominions  opened 
to  their  insatiable  ambition.  Little  existed  in  the  state  of  the 
kBowm  world,  at  least  in  their  eyes,  to  repress  their  desires  avtd 
expectations  c^  universal  empire,  except  the  internal  commo- 
tions of  the  state,  and  especiaUy  of  Rome,  and  the  unexpected 
resuscitation  of  Carthage.  The  last  was  imagined  incovn- 
patibie  with  the  stability  of  Roman  greatness,  and  the  ftrM 
wtlerly  subversi?e  of  the  Roman  power.  » 

While  the  Romans  were  seen  everywhere  enga^  in  war, 
the  Carthaginians  travertied  every  sea,  pursuing  with  unwea* 
ned  activity  the  varied  objects  of  a  most  lucrative  eommerbe. 
The  attainment  of  immense  weakh,  and  the  indulgences  of 
htzurioua  pleasures,  are  not  adapted  to  reconcile  the  hutnan 
nind  to  humiliating  or  insulting  treatment,  especially  from 
those  inferior  in  n6wer  as  well  as  riches.  Goula  the  Romans 
demand  strict  aaherence  to  the  letter  of  a  treaty,  which  re- 
quired the  Carthaginian*  to  submit,  without  retaliation,  to  the 
most  «njust  and  dishonourable  proceedings  of  the  adjacent 
poor,  rude,  and  barbarous  states?  This  was  perhaps  Cbn- 
ceived  impossible  by  the  chief  men  of  Carthage.  If  so,  they 
had  not  carefully  studied  the  manifest  policy,  or  the  im|dacabfe 
and  revengeful  character  of  the  Roman  people.  But  the  rulers 
of  Girthi^  had  no  akemative  when  their  righm  were 
infringed  by  their  neighbours,  but  to  appeal  to  Roman  justice 
md  bitmbly  unplore  fiberty  to  defend  themselves.    Otm  th^ 
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be  condemned  for  acting  m  violation  of  a  treaty,  when  their 
appeal  to  justice  was  contemned  ?  This  was  the  crime  which 
tne  Romans  pretended  sufficient  to  juttify  them  in  commencing* 
the  third  Punic  war,  and  in  utterly  destroying  the  metropoln 
of  their  rival.  Never  haVe  a  great  people  displayed  more 
flagrant  injustice,  or  practised  more  barbarous  cruelty. 

On  the  restoration  of  peace  to  Carthage,  Hannibal  zeal- 
ously employed  his  great  and  varied  talents  to  advance  the 
interests  and  restore  the  glory  of  his  countrv.  His  citizens 
soon  acknowledged  him  to  be  not  less  skilful  in  politics  than 
accomplished  in  the  art  of  war.  He.was  exalted  to  the  princi- ' 
pal  place  in  the  state,  and  distinguished  himself  as  the  able 
corrector  of  abuses,  and  the  patron  of  every  measure  calculated 
to  promote  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and  the  comfort 
of  the  community.  But  he  had  to  contend  against  a  powerful 
party,  the  hereditary  enemies  of  his  family,  who  envied  his 
firreatness,and  suffered  from  the  reformations  which  he  effected, 
for  they  could  no  longer  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
the  state.  The  Romans  observed,  with  not  more  agreeable 
feelings,  his  pow.er,  and  ascribed  to  him  the  correspondence 
of  Carthage  with  Antiochus  the  Great,  which  tney  had 
detected  about  a  year  after  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war. 
To  ascertain  the  real  desi^s  of  Carthage,  messengers  were 
sent  under  the  pretence  of  settling  some  differences  between 
that  state  and  Massinissa.  These  messengers  were  anthorised 
to  demand,  if  they  deemed  it  expedient,  tnat  Hannibal  should 
be  delivered  i^p  to  the  Romans,  who  accused  him  of  having 
formed  a  conspiracy  against  the  peace  of  both  republics. 
This  great  man  was  fuOy  aware  oi  the  views  and  intentions 
of  the  Romans,  and  of  the  inability  of  his  friends  to  prevent 
his  rivals  in  the  senate  from  betraying  him  into  their  power. 
He  therefore  resolved  to  flee  from  the  storm.  On  the  day  that 
the  Roman  ambassadors  arrived,  he  discharged,  with  no 
appearance  of  embarrassment,  all  the  functions  oi  his  high 
omce;  but  in  the  night  he  embarked,  and  sailed  for  Asia-Minor, 
where  he  hoped  to  retaliate  on  his  powerful  enemies. 

The  deceit,  injustice,  and  malignant  designs  of  the  Romans 
were  soon  discovered  by  the  total  disregard  which  their 
ambassadors  discovered  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
Carthage,  which  they  pretended  to  have  been  sent  to  establish 
and  secure.  Massinissa  had  seized  the  richest  province  of  the 
Cartha^nian  state.  He  had  no  claim  on  it,  except  that  it  had 
been  violently  wrested  by  his  father  from  Carthage,  who 
teems  to  have  assigned  it  to  Syphax,  by  whom  it  had  beeo 
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reitored  to  Gaithage.  His  conduct  was  allowed  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  be  unjust,  but  they  secretly  approved  of  it ;  and  lis- 
tened with  indifference  to  the  complaints  and  representatioDS 
of  the  Carthaginians.  Such  treatment  was  intolerable  to  the 
most  wealthy  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Nevertheless, 
they  endured  it  for  one  generation ;  but,  at  last,  unhappily  they 
attempted  to  acquire  by  their  arms  what  their  frequent  appli- 
cations to  Rome  could  not  procure.  They  led  an  army 
against  Massinissa,  who  in  his  ninetieth  year,  placed  himseff 
at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  obtained  a  signal  victory.  This 
was  the  ostensible  cause  of  the  third  Punic  war,  wluch  com- 
menced about  B.  c.  149,  and  fully  exhibited  ''the  great  iron 
teeth  of  the"  nameless  beast,  dfestined  to  devour,  "break 
in  pieces,  and  stamp  the  residue  of  the  three  former  wild 
beasts,  which  preyed  over  all  the  earth. 

Had  Massinissa  been  defeated,  doubtless,  Rome  would  have 
hastened  to  assist  him,  although  it  is  probable,  that  they  were 
pleased  to.  see  both  parties  prosecute  plans  which  destroyed 
their  respective  enerjg^ies  and  diminished  their  powers  of  de- 
fence or  resistance.  It  was  the  policy  of  Rome  not  to  permit 
the  rise  of  any  powerful  kingdom,  in  any  country  which  they 
looked  on  as  tiieir  own.  And,  however  loudly  they  pro- 
claimed that  sacred  respect  for  the  rights  of  nations  directed 
their  counsels  and  regulated  their  measures,  certain  it  is,  that 
in  their  deliberations  on  their  dlfierences  with  other  kingdoms, 
the  object  which  they  sought  to  determine  was,  almost  uni- 
versally, not  the  right,  but  the  expediency  of  declaring  wax 
against  them.  This  was  especially  the  case  when  the  senate 
assembled  to  decide  what  was  to  be  done  in  relation  to  the  Car- 
thaginians in  consequence  of  what  they  called  the  daring  vi- 
olation of  the  treaty  of  peace.  No  senators  questioned  the 
right  of  the  Romans  instantly  to  proclaim  war  against  that  pre- 
sumptuous and  haughty  people ;  but  all  agreed  that,  previous- 
ly to  coming  to  a  decision,  deputies  ought  to  be  sent  to  Africa 
to  procure  information  by  which  they  might  be  able  to  form 
a  sound  judgment  on  the  subject  The  report  of  these  depu- 
ties, on  their  return  to  Rome,  being  laid  before  the  senate,  an 
important  discussion  ensued.  One  of  the  most  enlightened 
senators,  Scipio  Nasica,  strongly  insisted  that  it  was'  the  in- 
terest of  Rome  to  maintain  peace  with  Carthage,  and  not  to 
seek  its  ruin.  That  state,  he  said,  had  no  forces  sufficient  to 
alarm  the  Romans ;  and  even  were  they  greater  than  they 
were  known  to  be,  they  were  ^  no  more  than  were  required 
to  call  forth  into  action  or  keep  alive  the  virtues  of  a  people 
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who,  for  watit  df  proper  exertion,  were  iflveady  begut  (6  di&- 
cline  in  strength,  vigilance,  discipline,  tfnd  valour/'  Cato, 
who  had,  as  one  of  the  deputies,  visited  CiEinhage,  declared 
that  he  was  astonished  at  tne  greatness.  Wealth,  and  po|mlous- 
ness  of  that  republic,  and  not  less  at  the  amazing  fertility  of 
its  territories ;  and.  presenting  a>  parcel  of  figs,  he  exclaimed. 
^  These  are  the  proauce  of  a  land  that  Is  bnt  three  days  sail 
from  Rome.  Judge  what  Italy  may  have  to  fear  frotn  a  coun- 
try whose  produce  is  So  mucn  superior  to  its  own  I  That 
country  is  now  in  arms :  the  sword  n  drawn  against  Massinis- 
8a  I'but,  when  thrust  in  nis  side,  will  penetrate  to  you.  Tour 
boasted  victories  have  not  subdued  the  Carthaginians,  but 
given  them  experience,  taught  them  caution,  and  instructed 
(hem  how  to  ai8|^uise,  under  the  semblance  of  war,  a  war 
which  you  will  find  marshalled  ag^ainst  you  in  their  docks 
and  in  their  arsenals."  He  concluded  his  ardent  address  with 
the  memorable  and  often  repeated  sentence :  Delenda  est  Car- 
thago, "  Carthage  must  be  aestroyed."  The  opinion,  some- 
what modified,  of  the  stern  patriot,  the  unchanging  enemy  of 
eloquent  literature,  refined  society,  luxury,  and  intemperance, 
prevailed  \  for  it  accorded  with  the  ambitious,  proud,  and 
vengeful  spirit  of  the  great  majority  of  his  hearers.  And 
thus  he  hastened,  as  we  shall  see,  and  as  Scipio  Nasica  fore- 
saw and  predicted,  that  very  state  of  society  of  which  he  ab- 
horred the  very  idea,  laboured  to  withstand,  and  would  have 
taicrificed  his  life  to  avert.  The  senate,  assuming  an  appear- 
ance of  much  moderation,  resolved  to  destroy  the  city  of  Car- 
thage, but  iiot  till  they  had  removed  its  inKabUants  to  a  new 
city,  to  be  built  ten  miles  from  the  sea.  It  was  agreed  that  this 
resolution  should  be  kept  a  secret  until  efiectual  means  were 
prepared  for  its  execution. 

That  the  wretched  people,  whose  destruction  they  had  de- 
creed, might  not,  if  possiole,  penetrate  their  dark  counsels, 
without  any  declaration  of  war,  they  instructed  the  consuls 
to  convey  their  forces  to  Sicily.  And,  to  attain  the  same  &tal 
object,  these  leaders  proceeded  to  act  with  consummate  du- 
plicity. But  the  arrival  of  the  troops  in  Sicily,  consideringits 
position  in  relation  to  Africa,  clearly  indicated  that  the  Ro- 
mans had  no  good  intentions  respecting  Cafthas^.  The  Car* 
thaginians  were  haughty  and  trnel  in  prospenty ;  their  very 
religion  cherished  the  malignant  passions  \  and  they  were  not 
liccustomed  to  compa^ionte  the  weak  or  to  regard  the  cries 
of  the  wretched.  And  we  may  therefore  conclude,  that  they 
^r^e  not  only  destitute  of  benevoleiice,  but  also  of  respeet  for 
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prising  that  in  adyers^ty  they  were  pnsillanimous  or  reckleaa. 
Few  among  them  appear  to  have  valued  patriotism  or  nation- 
al honour.  The  inhabitants  were  not  united  by  any  one  great 
object  of  common  interest.  Hence,  the  people  or  Utica  no 
sooner  heard  that  the  Roman  army  bad  passed  tp  Sicily  than 
they  sent  a  deputation  to  invite  the  consuls  to  take  possession 
of  their  harbour  and  city.  The  senate  and  popular  assembly 
of  Carthage  were  now  distracted  by  opposite  counsels ;  ppne 
had  courage  or  fortitude  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  sacrificing 
every  consideration  to  maintam  the  honour  of  their  country. 
To  propitiate  the  Romans  they  banished  Asdrubal  becajise 
he  was  the  chief  advocate  of  the  war  with  Massinissa.  Twen- 
ty thousand  soldiers  are  said  to  have  withdrawn  witb  hizn 
from  the  city.  Ambassadors  were  sent  to  Rome,  empowered 
to  express  regret  for  offensive  measures  of  their  senate  and 
people,  and  to  implore  forgiveness.  Before  listening  to  any 
proposition  from  Carthac^e,  the  Romans  demanded  for  a 
pledge  of  her  fidelity  and  desire  of  peace,  three  hundred  chil' 
dren  of  the  chief  families.  Compliance  with  this  barbarous 
request  brought  no  hope  to  the  Carthaginians,  for  the  Roman 
fleet  speedily  entered  Utica,  and  the  commanders  of  the  army 
answered  the  deputies  who  arrived  there  from  Carthage,  that 
they  could  only  grant  that  state  protection,  on  condition  of  the 
docks  being  destroyed  and  the  arsenals  emptied.  Even  this 
demand  was  not  resisted  by  the  mean-minded  rulers  and  das- 
tardly race  of  Carthage.  Trusting  to  the  word  and  honour 
of  the  Romans,  whose  imitation  of  their  own  disregard  for 
truth  and  honour  had  already  repeatedly  ensnared  and  de- 
graded them,  they  surrendered  all  the  articles  employed  in 
war ;  among  which  were  two  thousand  suits  of  armour,  a  like 
number  of  catapults,  or  engines  for  throwing  missiles,  an  im- 
mense store  of  arrows,  darts,  v  nd  other  warlike  missiles.  The 
Romans  no  longer  judged  it  necessary  to  dissimulate:  their 
victims  appeared  resolutely  helpless.  They  were  insultingly 
exhorted  to  bear  with  equanimity  inevitable  evils,  and  instant- 
ly leave  their  city,  and  retire  and  build  a  new  one,  in  any 
spot  which  they  chose,  ten  miles  from  the  sea.  The  depu- 
ties of  Carthafe  were  overwhelmed ;  and  having  in  vain  pros- 
trated themselves  before  the  Roman  officers,  and  appealed  to 
their  pledged  faith  and  Roman  reputation  for  generosity,  hon- 
our, and  humanity,  they  finished  their  mission,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  despair.  "  We  go  then  "  they  said,  "  to  certain  d^eiatb 
w|iiph  we  have  merited  by  havmg  persuaded  oui  f^llom-cit^. 
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zens  to  resign  themselves  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans 
But  if  vou  mean  to  have  your  commands  oheyed,  you  must 
be  ready  to  enforce  them ;  and  by  this  means  you  may  save 
an  unfortunate  people  from  exposmg  themselves,  by  any  act 
of  despair,  to  worse  sufierings  than  they  have  yet  endured." 

The  report  of  the  deputies  was  followed  by  universal  grief, 
anguish,  and  rage.  The  citizens  burst  into  the  senate,  and 
put  to  death  every  member,  who  had,  with  even  their  own 
consent,  submitted  to  the  degrading  impositions  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Anarchy  and  tumult  reigned ;  a  few  only  were  capa- 
ble of  self-control  and  reflection.  These  had  the  precaution 
to  shut  the  gates,  to  stretch  the  chain  which  protected  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbour,  and  to  make  a  collection  of  stones  on 
the  battlements,  these  being  the  only  weapons  they  had  left  to 
repel  the  first  attacks  of  the  Romans.  The  remnant  of  the 
senate  too,  without  reflecting  on  the  desperate  state  of  their  af- 
fairs, resolved  on  war.  Despair  and  frenzy  succeeded  in 
every  breast  to  dejection  and  meanness.  Assemblies  were 
called  to  reverse  the  sentence  of  banishment  lately  pronounced 
against  Asdrubal,  and  against  the  troops  under  his  command. 
These  exiles  were  entreated  to  hasten  their  return  for  the  de- 
fence of  a  city  bereft  of  arms,  ships,  military  and  naval  stores. 
The  people,  in  the  mean  time,  with  an  ardour,  which  reason 
and  the  hopes  of  success  during  the  prosperity  of  the  republic 
could  not  have  inspired,  endeavoured  to  replace  the  arms  and 
the  stores  which  they  had  so  shamefully  surrendered.  They 
demolished  their  houses  to  supply  the  docks  with  timber. 
They  opened  the  temples  and  other  public  buildings,  to  ac- 
commodate the  workmen ;  and,  without  distinction  of  sex, 
condition,  or  age,  became  labourers  in  the  public  works,  col- 
lected materials,  furnished  provisions,  or  bore  a  part  in  any 
labour  that  was  thought  necessary  to  put  the  city  in  a  state 
of  defence.  They  supplied  the  founders  and  the  armourers 
with  the  brass  and  iron  of  their  domestic  utensils ;  or,  where 
these  metals  were  deficient,  brought  what  they  could  fumirii 
of  silver  and  gold.  They  joined  their  hair  with  the  other  ma- 
terials which  were  used  in  the  roperies,  to  be  spun  into  cord- 
age for  the  shipping,  and  into  braces  for  their  enc^ines  of 
war.  The  Roman  consuls,  apprised  of  what  was  m  agita- 
tion, willing  to  await  tho  return  of  reason,  and  to  let  these  first 
ebullitions  of  frenzy  subside,  for  some  days  made  no  attempts 
on  the  city.  But,  hearing  of  the  approach  of  Asdrubal,  they 
thought  it  necessary  to  endeavour,  oefore  his  arrival,  to  pos- 
uemselves  of  the  gates.     Having  in  vain  attemplea  to 
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itale  the  wslli,  they  were  obliged  to  undergo  the  lalonrs  of 
a  regular  siege ;  and,  though  they  made  a  breach,  were  re* 
puked  in  attempting  to  force  the  city  by  storm. 

Asdrubal  nobly  sustained  the  cause  of  his  country  sereral 
years.  During  two  of  these,  the  Romans,  by  their  utmost  ef- 
forts, approached  not  one  step  nearer  their  object ;  and  the 
OarthaginJans,  although  apparently  robbed  of  all  their  re- 
sources, by  having  merely  aisplayed  a  proper  ^  spirit,  were 
veinstated  in  their  rank  among  the  nations,  and  had  negotia* 
lions  with  the  neighbouring  powers  of  INfauritania  and  Nu- 
midia,  whose  aid  they  solicited  with  alarming  reflections  on 
the  boundless  ambition,  and  invidious  policy  of  the  Romans. 
They  even  conveyed  assurances  of  support  to  the  AchsDans, 
to  the  pretended  Philip,  an  impostor,  who,  about  this  time, 
kid  claim  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia ;  and  they  encouraged 
with  hopes  of  assistance  the  subjects  of  that  kmgdom,  who 
were  at  this  time  in  arms  to  recover  the  independence  of  their 
monarchy. 

The  Roman  people  were  never  much  depressed  by  disap- 
]^intments.  Persuaded  that  they  had  hitherto  failed  at  Car- 
thage from  the  successive  commanders  appointed  over  the 
troops  having  proved  themselves  unqualified  for  the  service, 
they  sent  thimer  Scipio,  by  birth  the  son  of  .^milius  PauUus, 
and  by  adoption  the  grandson  of  Scipio  Africanus.  He  was 
ten  years  under  the  legal  age  for  a  general.  But  having 
showed  by  his  deeds  that  he  was  eminently  endowed  with 
the  qualities  requisite  for  the  office,  the  forms  of  kw  were  dis- 
pensied  with,  as  they  had  been  in  the  case  of  the  celebrated 
man  to  whom  he  owed  his  name ;  and  in  two  years  he  justi- 
fied the  judgment  of  his  fellow  citizens.  After  surmounting 
every  difficulty  he  obtained  an  entrance  into  the  city.  "  The 
inhabitants,  during  six  days,  disputed  every  house  and  every 
passage,  and  successively  set  fire  to  the  buildings  whenever 
they  were  obliged  to  abandon  them.  Above  fifty  thousand 
persons  of  different  sexes,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  citadel, 
at  last  accepted  of  quarter,  and  were  led  captive  from  thence 
in  two  separate  divisions,  one  of  twenty-five  thousand  women, 
and  anotner  of  thirty  thousand  men.  Nine  hundred  deser- 
ters, who  had  left  the  Roman  army  during  the  siege,  having 
been  refused  the  quarter  which  was  granted  to  the  others, 
took  post  in  a  temple  which  stood  on  an  eminence,  with  a  re- 
solution to  die  with  swords  in  their  hands,  and  with  the  great* 
est  efiTusion  of  blood  to  their  enemies.  To  these  Asdrubal| 
fdlowad  by  his  wife  and  his  children,  joined  himself;  but  not 
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deserters,  he  left  the  temple,  a^d  accepted  of  <}u«iter."  Hii 
magnanimous  wife  disdained  to  accompany  him,  preibuinf 
to  perish  with  her  country.  Richly  drewed,  aa  if  tne  da^  of 
her  death  was  a  day  of  triumph,  she  presented  herself  to  ▼i«v^ 
and  within  the  hearing  of  the  {toman  general  and  her  hushaad^ 
exclaimed,  "  Baae  coward,  the  mean  things  which  thou  haat 
done  to  save  thy  life  shall  not  avail  thee ;  thou  shah  die  in  this 
instant,  at  least  in  thy  two  children."  Then  stabbinff  them  with 
adagcer,  while  they  struggled  in  the  agonies  of  death,  she  threw 
them  irom  the  summit  oith%  temple,  and  leaped  after  them  into 
the  flames  of  the  fire  kindled  by  the  deserters,  who  chose  also 
thus  to  die  rather  than  to  &11  into  the  hands  of  their  indignant 
and  sanguinary  countrymen.  The  city  continued  bunting 
seventeen  days,  and  was  wholly  given  up  for  a  prey  to  the 
conquering  army,  the  general  reserving  nothing  for  himsdf 
or  the  state,  except  the  precious  metal  statues  or  other  most 
valuable  ornaments  that  escaped  the  conflagration.     The  mar 

S  report  of  Scipio  to  the  senate  was,  <^  Carthage  is  taken, 
e  army  waits  your  further  orders ;"  and  this  was  etilficieni 
tQ  diffuse  ecstatic  jpy  over  Ib)me. 

The  territories  of  Carthage  were  declared  a  Roman  pro- 
vince ;  and  from  this  time  the  Romans  threw  off  their  flimsy 
disguise,  and  almost  everywhere  acted  the  part  of  ancient  con* 
querora,  and  made  the  nations  feel  that  they  were  the  aover* 
eigne  of  the  earth.  In  this  same  year,  b.  o.  145,  the  splendid 
city  of  Corindi  perished,  and  about  the  same  time  the  feeUs 
rays  of  Grecian  liberty  almost  vanished.  ^  The  fortifications 
of  Thebes,  and  of  some  other  towns  disaffeeted  to  the  Ro- 
mans, were  at  the  same  time  demolished ;  and  the  arrange- 
ments to  be  made  in  the  country  of  Greece  were  commitled 
to  deputies  from  the  Roman  senate.  By  their  order,  the 
Ach»an  league  was  dissolved,  and  all  its  conventions  annut 
led.  The  states  which  had  composed  it  were  deprived  of  their 
sovereignty,  subjected  to  pay  a  tribute,  and  placed  under  tha 
gQvernment  of  a  person  annually  sent  from  Rome  with  the 
title  of  the  Protor  of  Achaia," 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  FOURTH  OR  ROMAN  EMHRE,  CONTINUED. 


IHS  FIEST  OKEAT  UTTERNAL  CONFLICTft. — TlBBBJOt  OBJiOCKVSf 

If ARIUS,   AND  SYLLA. 

Man's  greatest  opponent  to  his  attainment  of  moQeJ  excel- 
lence is  found  in  his  own  heart  An  analogous  observation 
seems  applicable  to  the  Roman  people.  Rome  herself  was 
the  last  and  mightiest  power  which  she  had  to  overcome  in 
her  ascent  to  the  throhe  of  universal  empire.  While  the  na- 
tions first  in  commerce  and  wealth,  or  in  wisdom  and  milita- 
ry science,  learning,  and  civilization,  were  either  crushed  by 
her  iron  sceptre,  or  prostrated  before  her  majesty,  and  reluc- 
tantly submissive  to  her  mandates,  she  struggled  long  to  sus- 
tain her  life  amidst  the  strifes,  contentions,  disorders,  wars, 
proscriptions,  and  murders  of  her  own  citizens. 

On  the  fall  of  Carthage.  Rome  doubtless  regarded  herself 
mistress  of  £urope  and  Anrica ;  and  she  had  before  this  time 
raised  her  throne  in  Asia.  While  the  Romans  thus  triumphed 
every  where,  and  extended  their  dominions  almost  equal 
U)  their  ambition,  and  most  probably  far  beyond  their  most 
sanguine  expectations,  the  fi^ry  process  was  kindling  which 
consumed  the  liberty  of  every  suoject  of  the  empire,  and  exhi- 
bited to  mankind  the  fourth  oeast,  in  all  the  terrific  features 
in  which  he  was  portrayed  by  the  prophetic  Spirit 

The  victorious  race  of  the  Romans  were  satisfied  with  a 
shadow  of  the  patriotism,  moderation,  patience,  faith,  genero- 
sity, and  justice,  which  were  the  boast  and  glory  of  their  an- 
cestors ;  and  their  descendants  were  soon  characterised  and 
degraded  by  selfishness,  pride,  intemperance,  treachery,  ava- 
rice, injustice,  cruelty,  and  blood!  In  past  times,  the  idea  of 
honour  was  recalled  by  the  title  citizen ;  and  the  officers  of 
the  state  were  open  to  the  ambition  of  all  classes  of  citizens. 
The  patrician  assumed  no. superiority  over  the  plebeian,  ex- 
cept to  show  himself  willing  to  sacrifice  his  all  for  the  safety 
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and  exahatioQ  of  the  community.  Those  raised  to  the  first  of- 
fices cheerfully  retired  at  the  time  fixed  by  law  to  perform  the 
meanest  ofiSces,  and  to  associate  with  the  lowest  classes,  in 
their  toils,  enjoyments,  and  amusements.  The  consul  and 
chief  g^eneral  of  the  one  year  served  in  the  next  as  tribune,  an 
inferior  ofilce,  and  even  as  a  private  soldier.  The  supreme 
magistrate  withdrew  from  office  to  direct  the  plough,  and  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  table  with  his  children,  free- 
men^ and  slaves.  All  ranks  quietly  submitted  to  eat  the  food, 
and  wear  the  clothes,  and  furnish  their  houses,  according  to 
the  rules  prescribed  by  the  censor,  whom  they  had  called  to 
control  them.  The  comitium,  or  public  assembly,  cheerfully 
left  the  senate  the  chief  direction  and  government  of  the  great- 
est affairs  of  the  state ;  and  the  latter  assembly,  consisting  -of 
patricians  and  ennobled  plebeians,  committed  to  the  former 
the  power  to  judge  all  who  were  accused  of  any  crime,  and  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  any  plan,  which  they  deemed  disad- 
vantageous to  the  state. 

This  state  of  republican  simplicity,  and  political  virtue,  was 
undermined  by  the  growing  majesty  and  wealth  of  the  citi- 
zens who  held  office,  and  by  the  augmentation  in  number  and 
poverty  of  the  other  cjasses.  Between  these  naturally  arose, 
and  were  cherished  alienation  of  affection,  suspicions,  and 
eager  pursuit  of  conflicting  interests.  From  the  vast  accumu- 
lation of  Wealth  which  poured  into  Italy  from  every  quarter  of 
the  world,  the  citizens  looked  an  all  otner  countries  as  their 
own  property,  and  declined  to  tax  themselves.  This  left  the 
officers  of  state  scarcely  any  other  alternative  than  to  pursue 
the  course  of  conquest,  and  impose  oppressive  tribute  on  the 
conquered.  Innumerable  opportunities  were  thus  presented 
for  the  principal  servants  of  the  state  to  acquire  fame  and 
riches ;  but  having  permitted  themselves  to  taste  the  sweets  of 
wealth,  ease,  and  pleasure,  they  generally  sought  office  to  gra- 
tify their  avarice  rather  than  advance  the  honour  of  the  state. 
And  as  those  who  attained  distinction  and  wealth  became  nu- 
merous, they  withdrew  from  the  multitude,  or  merely  em- 
ployed them  to  procure  for  themselves  the  highest  dignities  of 
the  state.  Hence  they  became  objects  of  envy  to  the  poor 
class,  who,  though  they  sold  their  services  to  the  highest  bid- 
der, yet  preferred  to  unite  in  ^ny  scheme  which  promised  to 
support  them  in  idleness  or  pleasure,  and  retain  the  power- 
and  mortify  the  pride  and  vanity  of  the  rich.  By  consequence, 
while  the  patricians  and  nobles  could  not  but  dread  the  power 
invested  by  the  state  in  the  comitia,  and  devise  measures  to 
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weaken  it,  those  of  them  who  were  checked  by  their  associates 
in  their  ambition,  sought  the  support  of  the  people  by  flatter- 
ing them  that  to  their  assembly,  and  not  to  the  senate,  proper^ 
ly  belonged  the  soyereifi^ty  of  the  state. 

The  first  gteat  manifestation  of  the  alienation  of  the  ple- 
beians from  the  nobles,  was  occasioned  by  an  act  of  flagrant 
injustice  of  the  senate,  which  was  reseated  by  one  of  the  most 
virtuous  of  their  number.  The  Romans,  having  destroyed 
Carthage,  not  only  claimed  all  that  part  of  Spain  which  had 
submitted  to  that  state,  but  determined  to  possess  the  whole  of 
that  country.  In  this  scheme,  they  were  opposed  by  Viria- 
thus,  whose  valour  has  been  celebrated  by  his  enemies^ 
Though  ultimately  vanquished,  yet  he  long  resisted  the  Ro- 
man power,  and  at  one  time  compelled  the  commander  of 
their  army  to  submit  to  resign  every  part  of  Spain  to  him,  ex- 
cept what  the  Romans  had  previously  conquered.  This  peace 
the  noble  Viriathus  granted,  when  he  could  have  either  put 
to  death  or  reduced  to  slavery,  the  Roman  general,  the  consul 
Servilianus,  and  his  ^yhole  army.  The  treaty  was  ratified  by 
the  Roman  government ;  but  in  a  short  time  violated,  without 
the  least  provocation.  The  Spaniard  once  more  defeated 
them,  and  granted  them  an  honourable  peace.  But  the  senate 
refused  to  confirm  the  treaty,  and  under  pretension  of  sacred 
respect  for  honour  or  justice,  ordered  the  consul  Mancinus, 
who  had  accepted  it,  and  all  his  oflicers,  to  return  naked  and 
in  chains  to  Spain,  and  deliver  themselves  up  to  their  victor. 
He  nobly  disdained  to  punish  the  innocent ;  and  one  of  the 
disgraced  oflUcers  resolved  to  be  avenged  on  his  own  class, 
who  had  exposed  the  Roman  name  to  the  execration  of  man- 
kind. Tiberius  Gracchus  had  served  qucestor,  under  Man- 
cinus^  and  was  condemned  with  him ;  but  he  appealed  from 
the  judgment  of  the  senate  to  the  comitia,  and  was  saved  from 
the  disgrace  and  danger  to  which  the  sentence  exposed  him. 
From  this  time  he  embraced  with  ardour  the  cause  of  the  peo- 
ple. Though  by  descent  he  was  one  of  them,  yet  his  father 
had  raised  his  family  to  the  highest  dignity,  and  they  were 
allied  by  marriage  to  the  principal  persons  in  the  state.  His 
mother,  who  was  admired  and  praised  for  every  Roman  vir- 
tue, belonged  to  the  family  of  the  first  Scipio  Africanus,  and 
his  sister  was  the  wife  of  the  secqpd  Scipio  Africanus. 

If  the  people  had  cause  to  complain  bitterly  of  the  haughty 
pride  of  me  rich,  and  the  oppressive  conduct  of  the  powerful, 
they  appeared  to  possess  sufficient  means,  if  wisely  employed, 
to  ameliorate  their  condition ;  for  their  number,  and  the  ex-* 
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traordinary,  almost  incoatrollable  influence  of  their  tribunes, 
could  compel  the  senate  to  comply  with  whatever  they  might 
demand.  The  number  of  enrolled  citizens  in  Rome  or  otfier 
parts  of  Italy,  had  rapidly  risen  from  three,  to  more  than  four 
hundred  thousand  The  great  majority  of  these,  especially 
in  the  metropolis,  were  idle,  extremely  poor,  ignorant,  super- 
stitious, and  proflifirate.  The  buildings  covered  a  circuit  ot 
fourteen  miles :  and  laws  were  required  to  restrain  individuals 
from  encroachmg  on  streets,  squares,  and  other  spots  reserved 
for  the  convenience  of  the  pubuc.  The  population  was  dis- 
proportionately increased,  and  deteriorated  by  a  variety  oi 
causes.  The  more  active  the  nobles  were  in  procurinff  jmto- 
perty,  as  well  as  power,  they  felt  the  necessity  of  conciliating 
the  good  will  of  ue  people.  This  gave  rise  to  the  custom, 
which  became  common  for  the  government,  to  collect  and  dis- 
tribute large  quantities  of  provision  to  the  poorer  class.  And 
all  who  sought  popularity  expended  immense  wealth  in  reli- 
gious processions,  or  attractive  shows.  The  votes  of  the  dti- 
Eens  were  now  of  much  value,  and  were  purchased  by  those 
who  desired  offices,  which  their  merit  could  not  procure,  bat 
which  secured  them  wealth  by  the  rewards  attacned  to  these 
offices,  esjidcially  the  principal  ones  in  the  distant  provinces 
All  these  things  induced  the  most  worthless  of  the  Roman 
citizens  belon^inff  to  the  country  to  reside  in  the  capital  Now 
these,  and  indeed  all  the  poor  citizens  considered  all  the  con- 
quests, and  honours,  and  riches  of  the  state,  as  theirs  by  right, 
in  common,  at  least,  with  the  patricians ;  for  were  they  not 
chiefly  procured  by  the  toil,  and  valour,  and  blood  of  the  peo- 
ple ?  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  the  comitia  enthusi- 
astically received  and  approved  the  motion  of  their  favourite 
tribune  Gracchus,  to  allot  to  every  family  a  portion  of  land, 
and  prohibit  any  one  from  possessing  more  tlmn  a  certain  de- 
finite quantity. 

About  two  centuries  and  a  half  before  Tiberius  Gnuxhuu 
the  Licinian  law,  so  named  from  its  author  Licinius,  haa 
been  sanctioned  by  the  republic.  It  restricted  every  Qitizen 
to  five  hundred  jugara,  or  about  two  hundred  and  aRj  acres 
of  land,  one  hundred  large,  and  five  hundred  small  cattle. 
The  reformer  desired  at  first  only  the  restoration  of  this  law 
in  a  modified  form,  adapted'somewhat  to  the  avaricious  dia- 
positions,  luxurious  habits,  and  ostentatious  manners  of  the 
aga  His  scheme  provoked  the  indignation  of  all  who  po0* 
aessed,  expected,  or  aspired  to  the  distinction  usually  accom* 
panying  rank,  property,  or  wealth.    The  nobles  combined  to 
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counteract  his  influence ;  and,  by  prevailing  on  hia  most  inti- 
mate friend^  the  tribune  M.  Octavius,  to  desert  him,  and  ex- 
ercise the  right  of  his  office,  thus  enabled  him  to  prevent  the 
obnoxious  law  from  being  read  in  the  public  assembly.  Thus 
unexpectedly  defeated,'  having  entire  confidence  in  his  own 
strength,  Gracchus  determined  to  revive,  in  all  its  vigour,  the 
Licinian  law,  without  the  least  respect  to  the  views,  passions, 
or  interests  of  his  order.  In  personal  appearance,  amiable 
manners,  correct  deportment,  no  Roman  had  stronger  claims 
on  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens ;  and  no  one  equalled  him 
in  popular  eloauence.  He  was  ably  supported  by  Appius 
Claudius,  the  cnief  priest,  whose  daughter  he  had  married, 
and  bv  tne  only  consul  in  Rome,  Mutius  Scsevola.  Thus 
armed,  after  repeated  attempts  to  recover  the  assistance  of  Oc- 
tavius, he  persuaded  the  comitia  to  degrade  him  from  his  of- 
fice. This  being  efiected,  the  law  passed ;  and  he,  his  brother 
Caius,  and  his  father-in-law,  Appius,  were  appointed  commis- 
sioners to  execute  it  They  advanced  slowly  in  their  work, 
for  they  were  obstructed  in  every  step  by  the  senators,  who 
impatiently  waited  a  fit  opportunity  to  cancel  the  law.  Their 
wrath  was  inflamed  into  fury  and  vengeance  by  other  reforms 
which  Gracchus  introduced  or  propcMed,  and  especially  by 
his  resolution  being  carried,  that  the  treasury  of  the  kingdom 
of  Pergamus,  granted  by  the  will  of  its  bst  sovereign  to  the 
Roman  people,  should  be  distributed  to  the  poor. 

To  preserve  himself  from  the  machinations  of  his  strong 
and  numerous  enemies,  whom  he  knew  to  be  resolved  on  his 
destruction,  he  employed  every  possible  means  to  secure  his 
re-election  to  the  oflice  of  tribune  for  another  year.  The  life 
of  a  tribune  was  held  sacred,  and,  whoever  was  guilty  of  ta- 
king it,  provoked  the  indignation  and  revenge  of  the  entire 
community.  The. house  of  Tiberius  was  guarded  hy  his 
friends  night  and  day;  and  four  thousand  protected  him  to 
and  from  the  public  assembly.  The  day  or  the  election  of 
tribuQe  passed  over  without  any  decision  regarding  him.  On 
the  next  morning,  the  senate  met  to  devise  measures  to  secure 
the  peace  and  safety  of  the  republic.  On  receiving  a  report, 
doubtless  raised  at  their  suggestion,  that  the  reformer  was 
about  to  assume  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire,  the  senate  called 
on  the  consul  to  provide  means  to  maintain  the  constitution. 
He  declined  to  use  force  against  a  tribune,  and  merely  said, 
^  If  the  people  shall  come  to  any  violent  or  illegal  determina- 
tion, I  will  empl^  the  whole  force  of  my  authority  to  prevent 
its  ^ect.'^   No  sentiment  could  be  less  acceptable  to  those  bA 
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dressed.  All  demanded  the  punishment  of  the  violators  of 
the  public  law,  and  the  disturbers  of  the  peace.  Scipio  Nisica 
exclaimed,  "  The  consul  deserts  the  republic ;  let  tnose  who 
wish  to  preserve  it,  follow  me."  The  senators  all  arose,  and, 
being  joined  by  their  clients,  proceeded  with  him  to  the  comi- 
tium.  The  people  awed  by  their  presence,  withdrew.  Ti- 
berius in  vain  attempted  to  escape  by  flight ;  he  and  about 
three  hundred  were  killed,  and  tneir  bodies  thrown  into  the 


nver. 


The  senate,  conscious  of  having,  under  pretence  of  zeal  for 
the  law,  violently  outraged  its  majesty,  endeavoured  to  pacify 
the  wrath  of  the  people,  whose  admired  leader  had  been  mur- 
dered. No  one  proposed  to  abolish  the  Licinian,  or  Agran- 
an  law.  Instead  of  Tiberius  and  Appius,  who  had  recently 
died,  F.  Flaccus,  and  P.  Carbo,  the  most  darinff  of  the  popu- 
lar leaders,  were  chosen  commissioners  to  divide  the  land. 
Scipio  Nisica  was  sent  to  Pergamus,  and  died  an  honourable 
exile.  The  reformation  or  revolution  attempted  by  Tiberius 
Gracchus  may  be  regarded  as  the  commencement  of  the  most 
dreadful  dnd  sanguinary  contest  between  the  patricians  and 
plebeians,  or  the  senate  and  comitium,  which  raged,  with 
short  intervals,  till  both  assemblies  became  utterly  powerless, 
and  Rome,  with  all  her  allies  and  tributaries,  was  ruled  by 
the  iron  rod  of  despotism,  and  the  peace  that  succeeded  the 
.many  storms  was  more  ominous  of  evil  than  the  fiercest  tem- 
pest that  had  ever  desolated  the  empire.  But  it  was  doubt- 
less hailed  by  the  unreflecting,  and,  as  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  observe,  prepared  the  Fourth  Beast  to  accomplish  his  pro- 
per work,  and  fulfil  his  destiny.  The  senate  had  still  to  re- 
new the  combat  for  the  preservation  of  its  dignity  and  power, 
notwithstanding  their  triumph  over  Tiberius  Gracchus.  The 
popular  course  which  he  had  chosen  was  steadily  pursued 
by  F.  Flaccus,  and  most  vigorously  by  his  own  brother  Caius, 
who  was  scarcely  inferior  to  him  in  talent,  and  superior  in 
fixedness  of  purpose  and  ardour  in  action.  Caius  and  Flac- 
cus resolved  to  subvert  the  power  of  the  nobles ;  and,  among 
the  other  measures  to  effect  this,  proposed  to  raise  all  the  ItaL 
ian  allies  of  Rome  to  the  rank  of  citizens :  and  other  popular 
measures  they  most  perseverins^ly  advocated.  They  were  ac- 
cused of  having  been  guilty  of  murder  in  a  popular  tumult ; 
and  refused  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  justice.  Having, 
with  numerous  partizans  in  arms,  taken  refuge  on  the  Aren- 
tine  hill,  they  were  proclaimed  enemies  of  th^  republic  Their 
weight  in  gold  was  promised  to  one  or  more  who  should 
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either  kill  or  secure  them.  They  were  attacked ;  Cains  Grac- 
chus feU  by  his  own  hand,  or  dv  that  of  a  faithful  serraiit 
Fulvius  Fiaccus  was  taken  and  killed.  Those  who  carried 
their  heads  to  the  consul  received  the  promised  reward. 
Three  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  their  followers  were 
slain  in  the  streets ;  great  numbers  were  cast  into  prison  and 
strangled ;  their  bodies  were  thrown  into  the  river,  and  their 
estates  confiscated.  The  house  of  Fulvius  was  razed,  and  thd 
ground  appropriated  for  public  uses.  Thus,  b.  c.  121,  the 
system  of  proscription  began,  by  which  afterwards  the  prin- 
cipal citizens  of  the  Republic  were  cut  off^  without  any  ap- 
pad  to  justice  or  equity,  or  mercy.  The  thirst  of  the  Roman 
Deast  for  blood  was  insatiable ;  and  he  swallowed  that  of  his 
own  kind  as  greedily  as  he  did  that  of  those  whom  he  reck: 
oned  his  proper  prey,  in  foreign  lands. 

The  functions  of  government  were  allowed  to  move  freely 
for  a  few  years,  for  a  deep  feeling  of  common  danger  pervaded 
all  ranks.  The  sanguinary  war  with  the  brave  Jugurtha,  in 
Africa,  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Romans ;  and  the  move- 
ments of  the  large  and  mighty  armies  of  the  Gauls,  beyond 
the  Alps,  in  the  region  named  Transalpine  Gaul,  find  still 
more,  the  revolt  of  the  allies  in  Italy,  filled  them  with  fearful 
apprehensions.  But  in  these  wars,  which  terminated  in  the 
triumph  of  Rome  over  these  fierce  foes,  were  trained  two  of 
her  leaders,  Marius  and  Sylla,  who  infiicted  on  her  far  more 
dreadful  evils  than  she  had  perhaps  ever  endured.  Marius 
was  a  fellow-citizen  with  Cicero,  of  Arpinum,  a  town  of  Cam- 
pania, seated  on  the  river  Liris.  He  was  of  mean  descent, 
and,  in  common  with  his  class,  uneducated,  but  he  was  evi- 
dently formed  to  command  the  admiration  or  dread  of  the 
multitude ;  with  a  hu^e  body,  and  extraordinary  strength,  he 
was  remarkable  for  the  usual  fierceness  of  his  countenance 
and  the  roughness  of  his  voice.  He  was  not  less  distinguish- 
ed by  strong  intellectual  powers,  great  ambition,  courage,  and 
fortitude,  urging  him  on  to  undertake  any,  the  most  hazar- 
dous enterprise,  by  the  accomplishing  of  which  he  had  hope 
of  popular  applause.  He  seemed  capable  of  breathing  only 
in  the  tempest ;  and  strife,  contention,  and  war,  constituted  the 
very  element  of  his  life.  His  natural  alliances  were  mada 
with  the  bold  and  fiery  spirits  of  the  storms  which  raged  in 
his  time ;  and  he  invisibly  or  openly  directed  the  waves  which 
dashed  to  pieces,  or  removed  from  their  place,  the  pillars  of 
the  state,  and  dispersed,  destroyed,  or  engulphed  almost  every 
precious  ornament  of  the  community.     But  he  occaaionally 
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sought  thfi  friendship  of  those  whom  he  deemed  and  pio- 
claimed  to  he  his  natural  enemies ;  and,  to  win  their  confi* 
dence,  hts  mighty  mind  enabled  him  to  appear  to  have  sup- 
pressed every  passion,  and  tohavecastaway  every  prejudice. 
And  when  he  judged  it  expedient  to  secure  the  support  of  the 
people,  by  condescension,  kindness,  and  courtesy  rather  than 
Dv  haughtiness,  austerity,  and  wrath,  he  exchanfiied  the  ter- 
rible aspect  of  the  lion  for  the  s^entleness  of  jhe  lamb.     Nor 
did  he  hesitate,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  chief  obiect  of  desire,  to 
throw  off  the  robe  of  deception,  without  the  least  respect  for 
truth,  consistency,  or  honour.     He  publicly  despised  the  su- 
periority of  noble  descent,  the  advantages  of  literature  and 
science,  the  pleasures  and  luxuries  procured  by  wealth,  and 
all  the  elegances  and  refinements  unattainable  oy  the  class  of 
.  society  to  which  he  originally  belonged ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  his  whole  energies  were  employed,  and  his  life  was  ex- 
posed, as  a  thing  of  no  value,  to  obtain  the  first  honours  of 
the  state,  and  the  power  to  manage  and  control  all  the  affairs 
of  government.     No  one  perhaps  found  it  more  difficult  to 
persuade  the  people  to  appoint  him  a  tribune ;  they  were  as- 
tonished and  provoked  tnat  one  of  such  mean  parentage 
should  presume  to  stand  candidate  for  any  office  of  dignity. 
But  the  wisdom,  courage,  and  rectitude  with  which  he  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  that  office  and  afterwards  that  of  prstor, 
fiuled  not  to  recommend  him  to  the  esteem  of  aU  who  sincerely 
loved  their  country ;  and  his  great  and  splendid  deeds  on  the 
theatre  of  war  rel[idered  his  name  illustnous,  so  that  the  peo- 
ple at  last  called  him  a  god.     While  absent  from  the  city,  he 
was  repeatedly  chosen  consul,  and  seven  times  he  was  raised 
to  this  most  exahed  office.     But  who  is  the  man  that  lives  and 
labours  merely  for  personal  aggrandisement  that  secures  per- 
manent glory  for  himself  or  happiness  for  his  country  ? 

The  transcendent  military  talents  of  Marius  were  first  duly 
appreciated  by  the  second  Scipio  Africanus,  under  whom  he 
served  ;  but  he  owed  more  to  QL  C.  Metellus,  one  of  the  most 
venerated  and  most  upright  patriots  of  Rome.  This  patrician 
was  equally  distinguished  as  a  wise  and  tried  statesmen,  and 
an  accomplished  and  'victorious  general.  When  appointed  to 
the  ^vernment  of  the  Roman  province  in  Africa,  he  chose 
Manus  for  the  lieutenant-general  of  the  army  placed  under 
his  command.  On  his  departure,  the  Romans  exulted  in  the 
confident  expectation  that  he  would  speedily  wipe  away  and 
reveng^e  the  disgrace  which  their  arms  had  suffered  in  the 
war  with  the  renowned  Jugurtha,  who  bad  defeated  theif  aimy 
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Hnder  the  coimnand  of  succesflive  consuk  Hk  first  report  to 
the  senate  aonounced  the  complete  overthrow  and'  dispersioo 
of  the  eaemy's  forces,  and  the  certain  prospect  of  peace  In 
ft  brief  period,  however,  it  appeared  tmitthe  consummate  pol* 
icy  of  Jugurtha  rendered  the  subjection  of  his  kingdom  as 
uncertain  as  it  had  hitherto  been.  The  Romans  became  io" 
dignant,  and  not  unwillingly  listened  to  the  friends  of  Marius, 
who  insinuated,  at  his  suggestion,  that  the  past  success  of  the 
army  was  effected  by  his  exertions,  and  that  Jugurtha  would 
have  been  easily  reduced  had  Metellus  been  inclined  to  ter* 
minate  the  war.  The  ignorant  and  volatile  multitude  now 
scarcely  spoke  of  the  wise  and  admired  commander  with  re- 
spect, while  their  unmeasured  praises  of  the  bravery  of  Mariua 
filled  the  city.  The  traitor  and  calumniator  of  his  friend  knew 
well  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  and  resolved  to  seiae  the 
opportunity  to  apply  for  the  office  of  consul,  with  a  view  to 
obtain  the  command  of  the  army  in  Africa.  Metellus  had 
suspicions  of  his  treacherous  designs,  and  it  required  all  his 
aits  to  deceive  to  procure  leave  to  return  to  Rome.  By  bri- 
bery or  intriffue  be  attained  his  object,  although  opposed  by 
the  senate.  The  Romans  had  already  lost  aunost  all  sense 
of  true  honour ;  money  could  procure  for  any  one  the  high- 
est offices  in  the  state,  and  the  services  of  those  who  held 
them.  Many  who  held  these  offices  sold  their  power  and  in- 
fluence to  the  enemies  of  their  country.  This  is  intimated 
by  one  of  the  sayings  of  Jugurtha.  He  had  corresponded 
with  many  of  the  principal  men  by  messengers  or  letters,  and 
had  personal  intercourse  with  them  when  he  was  in  Roma 
His  experience  and  observation  convinced  him  that  almost 
all  of  them  were  prepared  to  betray  their  country  for  riches. 
On  leaving  the  city  he  exclaimed,  ^  Here  is  a  city  to  be  sold, 
if  any  buyer  can  be  found."  The  people  ceased  to  respect 
either  rank,  character,  office,  law,  or  indeed  any  thing  that 
imposed  restraint  on  their  appetites  or  passions.  Marius,  by 
reproaching  the  higher  ranks,  calumniating  the  most  worthy, 
especially  ms  friend  Metellus,  and  flattering  the  prejudices  of 
the  people,  obtained  the  office  of  consul,  and  the  appointment 
to  conduct  the  war  against  Jugurtha.  In  procuring  a  re-en< 
fcrcement  for  the  army,  he  preferred  the  lower  class  lo  the 
respectable,  who  alone  had  m  past  ages  been  admitted  into  the 
aimy.  This  violation  of  the  laws  and  customs  was  over- 
looked, because  those  in  honourable  stations  and  comfortable 
circomalances  were  become  averse  to  a  soldier's  life.  The 
nryqnaitonn.  ^e  most  depraved,  and  the  outcasts  ef  society^ 
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flocked  to  the  standard  of  Marias ;  and  such  were  the  persona 
who  from'this  time  formed  the  majority  in  the  Roman  army. 
When  a  general  knew  how  to  manage  these,  ahnost  univer- 
sally an  unprincipled  race,  he  conid  as  easily  lead  them 
against  their  own  countrymen  as  acfainst  the  enemies  of  their 
country.  This  was  soon  proved  by  the  civil  wars,  which 
threatened  the  entire  dissoration  of  the  state. 

While  Marius  successfully  prosecuted  the  war  in  Africa, 
he  was  joined  by  Sylla,  whose  services  contributed  greatly  to 
the  complete  triumph  of  the  Romans.  This  officer  was  of 
noble  birth,  and  apparently  resolutely  determined  to  maintain 
the  dignity  and  power  of  his  order ;  but  hitherto  he  had  not 
augmentea  the  glory  of  the  patricians,  for  he  had  ^degraded 
himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  few  surviving  patriots  of  Rome  by 
pursuing  Grecian  literature,  and  in  the  eyes  of  all  ranks  \!y 
his  profligacy.  Having,  however,  securea  the  office  of  qucos- 
tor,  he  renounced  licentious  pleasures  for  the  objects  of  ambi- 
tion, and  quickly  showed  that  he  possessed  all  the  qualities  cH 
a  great  warrior  and  commander.  He  was  the  chief  instru- 
ment in  terminating  the  African  war,  by  persuading  the  ally 
and  relation  of  Jugurtha  to  betray  and  deliver  him  into  his 
hand.  Sylla  quickly  became  the  idol  of  the  soldiers,  and  his 
name  was  associated  with  Marius  in  the  exultation  of  the  Ro- 
mans, when  they  beheld  the  latter  lead  Jugurtha  in  chains, 
accompanied  by  his  children.  From  this  time  Marius  ana 
SvUa  were  rivals  for  power,  and  each  was  regarded  as  the 
chief  of  a  party. 

Circumstances  favoured  the  continued  ascendancy  of  the 
rude  and  daring  Marius.  Myriads  of  barbarians  nad,  like 
meteors,  suddenly  entered  Europe,  and,  for  some  years,  had 
spread,  wherever  they  appeared,  universal  desolation.  They 
covered  Gaul,  whose  natives,  from  fear  or  inclination,  agreed 
to  unite  with  them  in  seizing  or  laying  waste  the  fair  fields 
and  rich  cities  of  Italy.  The  Roman  armies,  under  two  con- 
suls, attacked  them  on  the  Rhone,  and  were  defeated,  with 
the  loss  of  eighty  thousand  soldiers,  besides  forty  thousand  at- 
tendants, who  were  massacred  without  resistance.  The  re- 
port of  this  disaster  filled  Rome  with  amazement  and  terror ; 
the  citizens  imagined  that  they  beheld  the  savage  enemy  at 
the  gates.  Every  citizen  was  summoned  to  assume  the  mil- 
itary garb;  but  their  only  hope  of  safety  was  Marius.  He 
was  called  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army.  His 
first  pn^eat  battle  with  one  division  of  the  barbarians  ana  GaulL 
teiminated  m  their  destruction ;  two  hundred  Uiousand  or 
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them  were  aaid  to  be  slain,  and  Dinety  thousand,  with  one  of 
their  kings,  were  taken  prisonera  The  other  division  of  dieir 
forces  were  opposed  by  a  Roman  army,  under  Catullua 
Their  number  and  terrible  aspect  terrified  the  Romans ;  they 
were  seized  with  a  panic,  and  many  fled.  Marius  hastily 
raised  troops  and  led  them  to  the  army,  attacked  and  over- 
came the  enemy.  One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  fell  on 
the  field  of  battle ;  sixty  thousand  were  made  captives ;  and 
the  remainder,  a  great  number  of  whom  were  women  and 
children,  perished  by  their  own  hands.  Marius  returned  in 
triumph  to  Rome,  and  was  sahited  and  adored  as  a  god. 

The  Romans  escaped  ruin  from  the  whirlwinds  which 
rushed  on  them  through  Gaul,  only  to  be  exposed  to  successive 
and  tremendous  earthquakes  in  their  own  country,  in  which 
it  long  seemed  probable  that  all  that  was  great  or  valuable  in 
the  republic  would  be  altogether  engulphed.  On  Marius'  re- 
turn to  Rome  he  appearently  determined  to  destroy  all  whom 
he  regarded  his  rivals.  Nothing  short  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  empire  appeared  to  be  the  oQect  of  his  ambition.  He  as- 
sociate4  with  the  popular  leaders  of  the  people,  who  sought, 
by  every  means,  to  subvert  the  power  of  tne  senate.  He  acted 
chiefl^y  through  the  agency  of  the  fierce  and  lawless  tribune 
Apuleius  ^tu  minus,  and  the  not  less  desperate  prsetor  Glau- 
cia.  The  tribune  was  continually  guarded  by  freemen  of 
ruined  fortune,  who  had  served  in  the  army,  and  were  part- 
ners iu  the  victories  of  Marius,  and  hoped,  when  the  popular 
party  prevailed,  to  obtain  wealth  and  comfortable  settlements. 
Dread  of  these  sanguinary  wretches  deterred  all  the  respecta- 
ble and  influential  part  oi  the  people  from  frequenting  tne  co- 
mitia,  and  none  had  courage  m  these  assemblies  to  oppose 
the  Action  of  Marius.  They,  therefore,  carried  every  motion 
which  they  proposed,  and  among  others,  every  senator  was 
required  to  swear  that  he  would  confirm  every  act  of  the  co- 
mitia  within  five  days  after  it  was  passed.  Marius,  as  consul, 
declaimed  in  the  senate  against  the  ac^ed  and  the  venerable 
Metellus,  who  declined  to  take  the  oath,  and  many  other  sen- 
ators followed  his  example.  But  he  soon  deserted  them, 
and  beheld,  with  pleasure,  Metellus  forced  to  go  into  exile. 
Marius  was  equally  treacherous  to  his  principal  emissaries; 
for  when  Saturninus  and  Glaucia  raisecl  a  sedition  in  the  city, 
he  left  them  to  sufler  the  iust  punishment  of  their  crkne.  He, 
however,  deplored  their  death,  for  his  schemes  were,  for  the 
time,  bailed,  and  the  senate  recovered  io  some  degree  its- 
power. 
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But  the  peace  of  Rome  was  transitory.     The  proposition  U^ 
acknowledge  all  the  Italian  allies  citizens,  repeatedly  broaght 
before  the  public  assemblies,  was  rejected.     This  produced  the 
revolt  of  the  mortified  allies;  and  many  of  their  cities  formed 
an  alliance,  and  assumed  the  lofty  title  of  the  Italian  Repubite^ 
of  which  they  proclaimed  Con  finnm  the  ca  pital.     This  city  lay 
a  considerable  distance  north-east  from  Rome,  not  far  from 
Bulmo,  the  present  Salmons,  in  Naples.     Here  the  senate, 
consisting  of  five  hundred  members  of  the  new  republic, 
assembled,  and  ''elected  two  consuls.     The  Romans   took 
(heir  first  suspicion  of  a  design  in  agitation  among  their  allies, 
from  observing  that  they  were  exchanging  hostages  among 
themselves.     The  proconsul  Servilius,  who  commanded  in 
the  Picenum,  having  intelligence  to  this  purpose  from  Ascu- 
lum,  repaired  thither,  in  order,  by  his  presence,  to  prevent  any 
conunotion ;  but  his  coming,  in  reality,  hastened  the  revolt 
His  remonstrances  and  his  threats  made  the  inhabitants  sen- 
sible that  their  designs  were  known,  and  that  the  execution  of 
them  could  no  longer  in  safety  be  delayed.     They  accordingly 
took  arms,  and  put  to  the  sword  the  proconsul  Servilius,  with 
his  lieutenant  and  all  the  Roman  citusens  who  happened  to  be 
in  the  place.     The  alarm  immediately  spread  throughout  all 
the  towns  that  were  concerned  in  the  plot;  and,  as  upon  a  sig- 
nal agreed,  the  Marsi,  Peligni,  Vestini,  Marcini,  Picentes, 
FerentansB,  Hirpini,  Pompeiani,  Venusini,  Apuli,  Lucani, 
and  Samnites,  took  arms,  and  sent  a  joint  deputation  to  Rome 
to  demand  a  participation  in  the  privileges  oi  Roman  citizens ; 
of  which  they  had,by  their  services,  contributed  so  largely  to 
increase  the  value.     In  answer  to  this  demand,  they,  were 
told  by  the  senate,  that  they  must  discontinue  their  assemblies, 
and  renounce  their  pretensions,  otherwise,  that  they  must  not 
presume  to  send  any  other  message  to  Rome,     war  being 
thus  declared,  both  parties  prepared  for  the  contest     The 
allies  mustered  a  hundred  thousand  men,  in  different  bodies, 
and  under  different  leaders.     The  Romans  found  themselves 
in  an  instant  brought  back  to  the  condition  in  which  they 
had  been  about  three  hundred  years  before;  reduced  to  a 
few  miles  of  territory  round  their  walls,  and  beset  with  ene- 
mies more  united,  and  more  numerous  than  ever  had  assailed 
them  at  once  on  the  same  ground.     But  their  city  was  like- 
wise enlarged,  their  numbers  increased,  and  every  individual 
excellently  formed  to  serve  the  state,  as  a  warrior  and  a  citi- 
len.     All  of  them  assumed,  upon  this  opcasion,  the  sagum, 
or  military  dress ;  and  being  joined  by  such  <a  the  Latiiis 
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as  remained  ia  tbeir  allegiance,  and  by  sucfi  of  t^r  colo* 
nles,  from  dififerent  parts  of  Italy,  as  continued  to  be  faith- 
mi,  together  with  some  mercenaries  from  Gkiul  and  Nomidia. 
they  assembled  a  force  equal  to  that  of  the  revolted  subjects.' 
l*he  unnatural  civil  war  which  followed  lasted  three  years. 
Although  Marius,  and  especially  Sylla,  were  victorious  in 
t^e  cause  of  Rome,  several  other  generals  were  defeated. 
The  result  of  this  bloody  contest  was  doubtful,  till  the  Ro* 
mans  made  such  concessions  as  induced  the  allies  to  submjt 
and  dissolve  their  confederacy. 

Notwithstanding  this  unexpected  and  happy  termination  of 
what  in  history  is  called  the  social  war^  the  sufferings  of  the 
degenerate  Romans  accumulated,  and  few  things  are  more 
astonishing  in  the  annals  of  mankind  than  that  their  power 
was  not  crushed  by  their  own  wickedness.  The  leaders  of  the 
people  learned  to  act  on  plans  skilfully  formed  to  annihilate 
the  senate,  and  reoder  law  powerless.  The  most  active  of 
these  ambitious  and  turbulent  men,  at  this  time  was  the 
tribune,  P.  Sulpicius.  Besides  a  multitude  armed  and  ready 
to  obey  his  mandates,  he  retained  in  pay  three  thousand  gla- 
diators, whose  trade  was  in  human  blood  as  well  as  in  the 
blood  of  wild  beasts.  Supported  by  this  lawless  force,  he 
usurped  the  entire  power  of  government,  and  whatever  he 
willed  was  law.  Marius  had  the  art  to  engage  this  .instru- 
ment of  confusion  to  humble  his  rival  Sylm,  whote  rising 
^lory  provoked  his  envy  and  hatred.  Sylla  was  now  the 
idol  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  confidence  of  the  senate.  By 
their  patronage  he  had  been  appointed  to  command  the  army 
destined  for  rontus  to  oppose  Mithridates.  Before  they  left 
Campania,  Sulpicius  persuaded  the  comitlum  to  revoke  the 
decree  in  favour  of  Sylla,  and  to  transfer  his  army  to  Marius. 
Sylla  and  his  soldiers  were  indifi^nant  on  receivincf  the  infor- 
mation that  he  vras  ordered  to  give  place  to  Marius.  Com- 
missioners sent  to  require  their  submission  to  the  decree  of 
the  people,  were  slain  in  the  camp.  On  the  report  of  this 
outrage  reaching  Rome,  some  of  Sylla's  relations  and  friends 
were  murdereoT  He  resolved  to  be  revenged,  and  imme- 
diately requested  the  army  to  march  to  the  city.  Marius 
summoned  all  ranks,  slaves  as  well  as  free  men,  to  oppose  him 
The  senate  entreatea  Sylla  to  encamp  without  the  walls.  To 
deceive  his  opponents,  he  ordered  his  army  to  halt,  while  ha 
sent  a  detachment  to  seize  the  g^tes-  ^he  army  soon  fol- , 
lowed  and  rushed  into  the  city.  They  raised  a  conflagration, 
which  confounded  the  people,  and  the  Majrian  party  were 
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dispersed.  Passing  along  the  streets,  which  flowed  with 
blood,  Sylla  entered  the  senate-palace  and  assembled  the  sena- 
tors, whom  he  persuaded  to  declare  Marius  and  his  principal 
adherents  enemies  of  their  country,  and  that  they,  or  any  one 
attempting  to  conceal  them,  should  be  seized  and  put  to  death, 
without  form  of  law. 

When  Sylla  conceived  that  he  had  re-established  the  an- 
thority  of  the  senate,  and  the  peace  of  the  city,  he  departed 
with  his  army  for  Pontus.  He,  perhaps  to  conciliate  the 
people,  had  unhappily  permitted  Cinna,  a  known  enemy  of 
the  nobles,  to  be  chosen  one  of  the  consuls,  after  he  had 
pledged  himself  to  pursue  peaceful  measures.  Many  of  the 
Italians  had  not  yet  been  admitted  to  the  ris^hts  of  citizens,  and 
not  a  few  who  were,  had  been  only  enrolled  in  those  tribes 
whose  influence  was  scarcely  felt  in  the  state.  Cinna  moved 
in  the  senate  that  every  inhabitant  of  Italy  should  participate 
in  all  the  privileges  of'^the  most  honoured  and  most  respecta- 
ble citizens ;  and  that  Marius  and  other  exiles  should  be  re; 
called.  His  colleague  Octavius,  with  a  majority  of  the  sena* 
tors,  withstood  him,  and  were  so  strongly  supported  by  the 
people  that,  after  fierce  contention,  in  which  some  were  slain, 
Cinna  left  the  city,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  party, 
which  rapidly  became  powerful,  and  re-kindled  the  flames  of 
civil  war.  How  improbable  was  it,  judging  from  present 
appearances,  that  Italy  should  actually  become  the  seat  of 
universal  empire,  may  be  imagined,  when,  to  preserve  tran- 
quillity;^ it  was  deemed  necessary  to  maintain  an  immense 
army,  divided  into  three  detachments,  stationed  in  difierent 
places  under  the  command  of  three  famed  generals,  Metellus, 
Cti.  Strabo,  and  Ap.  Claudius!  And  indeed,  the  appointed' 
protectors  were  almost  dreaded,  as  if  they  were  destroyers; 
tor  the  army,  '<  consisting  chiefly  of  indigent  citizens,  become 
soldiers  of  fortune,  were  very  much  at  the  disposal  of  their 
leaders,  in  whose  name  they  had  been  levied,  to  whom  they 
had  sworn  the  military  oath,  and  on  whom  they  depended 
for  the  settlements  and  rewards  which  they  were  taught  to 
expect  at  the  end  of  their  services.  They  were  inclined  to 
take  part  ra  the  cause  of  any  &ction  that  was  likely  to  be 
most  successful." 

The  troops  under  Claudius  joined  the  multitude,  who 
armed  to  support  Cinna ;  and  the  power  of  his  party  was 
greatly  augmented  by  the  arrival  of  Marius.  This  extraordi- 
'Hary  man  in  his  seventieth  year  had  wandered  over  many 
countries,  every  where  hunted  by  the  adherents  of  the  senate 
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and  noUea.  From  the  greatness  of  his  name,  and,  as  some 
aa^,  by  the  dreadfulness  of  his  aspect,  no  one  had  courage  to 
seize  him;  he  had  escaped  every  snare;  and  on  landing  in 
Italy  was  welcomed  by  the  fi^reat  majority  of  the  people.  On 
arriving  at  Rome,  he  refused  to  enter  until  the  decree  against 
him  was  repealed.  Having  thus  put  his  enemies  off  their 
guard,  while  the  votes  were  collecting  to  restore  him  to  the 
rights  of  a  citizen,  he  suddenly  entered  the  city  with  an  armed 
band,  ordered  the  ffates  to  be  shut,  and  proceeded  to  take 
vengeance  on  all  who  had  procured  his  banishment  Many 
senators  found  means  to  escape;  but  the  city,  for  five  days, 
presented  the  most  horrid  scene.  Cries  of  rage,  terror,  and 
agony,  resounded  in  every  direction.  Sylla's  house  was  de- 
molished, and  a  number  of  his  friends  pecished.  No  respect 
was  paid  to  rank,  office,  age,  or  sex.  Cinna  and  Sertoriua, 
and  other  senators  who  were  associates  of  Marina,  were 
shocked  at  the  sight  of  the  carnage,  but  vain  were  their  en- 
daavours  to  restrain  his  wrath  and  revenge,  till  they  employed 
military  force,  who  drove  all  the  agents  of  confusion  and  death 
into  scjuares,  inclosed  places,  or  narrow  stceets,  and  murdered 
them  in  great  numbers,  without  inquiry  or  distinction.  Ma* 
rius  and  Cinna  were  appointed  consuls :  but  the  former  per- 
sisted in  destroying,  without  form  of  law,  all  whom  he  deemed 
his  enemies.  Diabolical  as  was  his  nature,  and  habituated 
as  he  was  to  crime,  he  could  not  utterly  eradicate  or  subdue 
in  himself  the  capacity  to  judge,  or  the  power  of  conscience 
to  accuse  and  condemn,  his  dreadful  deeds.  Unable  to  en- 
dure reflection  and  remorse,  ^^he  passed  from  the  agitation  of 
fury,  and  gave  signs  of  a  distracted  mind.  Some  one,  he 
imagrined,  in  the  words  of  a  poet,  continually  sounded  in  his 
ears,  ^  Horrible  is  the  dying  lion's  den ;'  which  being  applied 
to  himself^  seemed  to  announce  his  approaching  dissolution. 
He  took  to  the  excessive  use  of  wine,  contracted  a  pleurisy, 
and  died  on  the  seventh  day  of  his  illness,  in  the  seventeenth 
day  of  his  last  or  seventh  consulate,  and  in  the  seventieth 
year  of  his  age ;  leaving  the  tools  he  had  employed  in  sub- 
verting the  government  of  his  country  to  pay  the  forfeit  of 
his  crimes." 

Cinna  alone  held  now  the  helm  of  the  empire,  and  he 
called  up  all  his  energies  and  resources  to  conduct  the  vessel 
through  the  new  storm  which  was  visibly  approaching,  and 
which  proved  more  destructive  than  any  that  had  hitherto 
fidlen  on  the  republic.  He  was  completely  and  irrevocably 
eommitted  against  the  order  of  patricians  and  nobles  as  well 
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as  SyUa,  who  had  been  proclaimed  the  enemy  oi  hie 
try ;  and  he  knew  well  the  power  and  resoluteness  of  this 
chief  enemy,  who  was  not  only  at  the  head  of  a  large  and 
triamphant  army,  but  had  also  a  numerous  and  strong  party 
m  Rome  and  Italy  in  eager  ejcpectation  of  his  return.  Nor 
was  it  unknown  to  him  that  Syila  would  appear  to  revenge 
the  injury  inflicted  on  his  friends  as  soon  as  he  had  forced 
Mithridates  to  repair  the  wrongs  which  he  had  done  the  Ro- 
mans and  their  aUies.  Cinna  accordingly  mustered  a  mighty 
force  of  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  men  to  resist  him. 
This  force  consisted  of  several  armies  stationed  in  difierenl 
places  to  protect  all  Italy.  None  of  them,  however,  ventured 
to  prevent  Sylla  frwn  landing,  or  even  from  marching  through 
the  country.  He  ¥nis  accompanied  by  numbers  of  the  prm* 
cipal  persons  who  had,  in  the  past  season  of  danger,  souriil 
rcdfiige  in  his  armj,  and  many  others  joined  him  on  his 
march.  On  reaching  Canusium,  the  modem  Canosa,  situa- 
ted not  fiir  from  Cannc,  famous  for  the  defeat  of  the  Romans  l^ 
Hanpibal,  he  was  withstood  by  the  division  of  the  army  com- 
manded by  the  consul  Norbanus  and  young  Marius.  His 
victory  over  them  was  complete ;  six  thousand  of  them  were 
dain.  After  several  successful  conflicts  with  other  divisions 
of  the  army,  he  advanced  on  Rome,  whose  gates  were  thrown 
open  to  him ;  for  the  principal  supporters  of  the  popular  party 
had  withdrawn  from  the  city.  He  assembled  the  citizens, 
and  assured  them  that  he  would  speedily  deliver  them  from 
the  disturbers  of  the  peace  and  the  enemies  of  the  state.  The 
property,  however,  which  belonged  to  this  class  was  either 

S'ven  up  to  his  army  or  declared  forfeited.  A  number  of 
B  principal  supporters  were  shut  up  in  Prsneste,  the  present 
Palestrina,  situated  'about  twenty  miles  east  of  Rome.  He 
left  the  city  to  join  his  troops  that  besieged  that  city.  A  large 
army  ordered  to  support  tne  besiegers  inmediateiy  marched 
to  oppose  him.  He  no  sooner  learned  this  than  he  led  his 
army  against  them,  and  after  a  desperate  combat  defeated  them, 
leavmff  eighty  thousand  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  ta* 
king  eight  thousand  pr^ner&  When  this  event  was  known 
in  Preneste,  the  party  then  surrendered,  and  were  all  put  to 
death.  Sylla,  victorious  everywhere,  was  now  master  of 
Rome,  and  proceeded  to  kill  every  one  who  was  known  or 
suspected  by  him  to  belong  to  the  Marian  party.  Six  thou- 
sand were  enclosed  in  the  circus,  and  slain.  Their  cries 
made  the  senators  start  from  their  seats  in  the  temple  of  Bel* 
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Ama,  wl^T6  they  had  met.    Many  others  were,  sabjectad.to 

%fi  most  cruel  and  barbarous  kinds  of  death. 

This  blood  J  scene  filled  all  ranks  with  grief  and  terror : 
but  C.  Meteilus,  a  young  man,  alone  had  couras^e  to  appeal 
to  the  feelings  of  Sylla,  whose  gaiety  and  delight  in  every 
Species  of  amusement  seemed  to  mcrease  in  proportion  to  the 

"greatness  and  universality  of  the  miseries  which  he  inflicted 
on  others.  *<  Make  known,"  he  said,  "  the  extent  of  your 
designs,  and  how  far  these  executions  are  to  be  carried.  We 
intercede  not  for  the  condemned ;  we  only  entreat  that  you 
would  relieve  out  of  this  dreadful  state  of  uncertainty  all 
those  whom  in  reality  you  mean  to  spare.''  Sylla,  without 
leing  ofiended  at  this  freedom,  published  a  list  of  those  he 
had  doomed  to  destruction,  oflfering  a  reward  of  two  talents 
for  the  head  of  each,  and  denouncing  severe  penalties  against 
every  person  who  should  harbour  or  conceal  them.     Hence 

'  arose  the  practice  of  publishing  lists  of  the  persons  to  be 

'  massacred,  which,  under  the  odious  name  of  proscription, 
was  afterwards  imitated  with  such  fatal  effects  in  the  subse- 

'  quent  convulsions  of  the  state.  The  present  proscription, 
although  it  promised  some  security  to  alt  who  were  not  com- 

'  ^prehended  m  the  fatal  list,  opened  a  scene,  in  some  respects, 
more  dreadful  than  that  which  had  been  formerly  acted  in 

'this  massacre.  The  hands  of  servants  were  hired  a^inst 
their  masters,  and  even  those  of  children  against  their  pa- 
rents.    The  mercenary  of  every  denomination  were  encour- 

'  aged,  by  a  great  premium,  to  commit  what  before  only  the 
ministers  of  public  justice  thought  themselves  entitled  to  per- 

'  form ;  and  there  fouowed  a  scene,  in  which  human  nature 
had  full  scope  to  exert  all  the  evil  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 

,  treachery,  ingratitude,  distrust,  malice,  and  revenue ;  and 
would  have  retained  no  claim  to  our  esteem  or  commiseration, 

*  if  its  character  had  not  been  redeemed  by  contrary  instances 
of  fidelity,  generosity,  and  courage,  displayed  by  those  who, 
to  preserve  their  friends  and  benefactors,  or  even  to  preserve 

'  strangers  who  took  refbge  under  their  protection,  hazarded 
all  the  dangers  with  which  the  proscribed  themselves  were 
threatened.  In  consequence  of  these  measures,  about  five 
thousand  persons  of  consideration  were  put  to  death,  among 

*whom  were  reckoned  forty  senators,  and  sixteen  hundred  of 

'%e  ^uestrran  order.     All  the  ordinary  offices  of  state  were 

"^vacated  by  the  desertion  or  death  of  those  who  had  held 
theml 

'' "'The  character  of  Sylla  was  certainly  singular,  if  not  inex* 
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pticable.  He  is  said  to  have  been  amiable,  candid,  and  hn 
mane  in  his  private  life  and  general  conduct ;  but  who,  po*' 
sesised  of  power,  ever  indicated  less  compassion,  or  more  pet- 
sure  in  the  infliction  of  just  punishment,  or  in  the  unrestrained 
indulfi'ence  of  revenge?  Till  he  actuallv  retired  from  public 
jfe,  his  ambition  must  have  been  viewea  boundless,  and  ne- 
vertheless he  voluntarily  resigned  absolute  sovereignty.  Was 
he  ambitious  of  greatness  rather  than  magnificence ;  to  aston- 
ish  and  confound  the  conceptions  of  mankind  rather  than  pro- 
cure their  admiration  and  applause?  Or,  it  may  be  that  ha 
is  to  be  regarded  much  more  m  the  light  of  an  enthusiastic 
patriot  than  that  of  an  aspiring  conqueror  or  enlightened 
statesman. 

When  every  victim  of  his  vengeance  had  perished,  BjUm 
withdrew  from  the  city,  that  the  senate  might  assemble  with 
apparent  freedom,  and  proceed  to  restore  the  laws  of  the  re- 
public. In  order  to  attain  this  great  object,  they  choee  VaUis- 
rius  Flaccus  to  the  head  of  the  government  unaer  the  title  of 
Interrez.  Sylla  quickly  intimated  to  him  that  it  was  necei-  < 
sary  to  appoint  a  dictator  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  that  he 
was  ready  to  assume  the  awful  office,  which  gave  him  who 
held  it  a  discretionary  power  over  the  persons,  fortunes,  and 
hves  of  all  ranks  in  the  empire.  This  oflice,  unknown  in  the 
state  for  more  than  a  century,  and  which  bad  originated  in 
the  total  inefficiency  of  the  constitution  to  avert  the  entire  ruin 
of  the  republic,  was  at  once  conferred  on  Sylla,  whose  will 
was  law.  He  presented  himself  in  the  city  m  all  theterrible- 
ness  of  the  dictator's  office,  preceded  by  twenty-four  lictoxs, 
armed  with  the  axe  and  the  rods,  and  accompanied  with  a  nu- 
merous military  guard.  Satisfied  that  the  people  were  suffi- 
ciently humbled  and  awed,  he  lefl  the  public  assemblies  to  fill 
up  the  usual  lists  of  ofiice.  Sylla,*  however,  ceased  not  to  ex- 
ercise the  despotic,  uncontrolled  power  of  his  high  office;  but 
his  object  appears  to  have  been  to  re-establish  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  republic.  He,  however,  also  instituted  new 
laws  which  were  calculated  to  strengthen  and  render  the  con- 
stitution permanent  But  some  of  his  measures  had  an  op- 
Cmie  tendency.  He  distributed  among  the  soldien  all  the 
nds  forfeited  by  the  Marian  party;  and  thus  encouraged  the 
military  to  consider  the  country  as  their  own  property ;  an 
opinion  which  the  army  generally  acted  on  whue  the  repnl^ 
be  existed.  Ten  thousand  slaves  belonging  to  the  condemned 
party  received  the  entire  privileges  of  citizens.  The  man^ 
tieeace  of  Sylla  to  his  friends  was  only  equalled  hf  his  ¥e^ 
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geanee  on  his  oppoaents.  It  is  calcuJated  that  he  proscribed 
and  put  to  death  ninety  senators,  about  two4honsand  Roman 
knights,  and  buried  multitudes  in  the  ruins  of  their  dties. 
Belieying  his  object  accomplisbied,  in  less  than  two  years  he 
resigned  the  office  of  dictator,  retired  from  public  life,  and 
two  years  later  died  at  the  age  of  sixty.  He  was  buried  at 
the  public  expense,  regretted  by  all  ranks.  The  inscription 
on  his  tomb,  suggested  by  himself,  was  short  and  expressive: 
^  Here  lies  Sylla,  who  never  was  outdone  in  good  offices  by 
his  friends,  nor  in  acts  of  hostility  by  his  enemies." 

The  government  of  Rome  was,  b.  c.  78,  left  by  Sylla,  not 
more  adapted  than  in  past  ages  for  univensal  empire.  The 
Romans  were  manifestly  capable  of  conquering,  but  not  of  re- 
taining in  subjection,  the  world,  by  their  republican  institu- 
tions. It  is  questionable  if  from  among  their  numerous  citi* 
■ens  there  could  have  been  collected  nobles  or  repres^itatives 
eualified  to  maintain  the  union  and  peace  of  Italy  alone.  And 
mose  invested  with  the  powers  to  select  legislators,  rulers,  or 
military  officers,  had  no  intellectual  or  moral  fitness  to  dis- 
eharse  with  discernment  and  fidelity  their  important  trust. 
The  Roman  people  were  at  once  remarkable  for  extreme  ig- 
norapce  and  haughtiness,  abject  confidence  in  the  grossest 
superstition,  the  strongest  and  vilest  passions,  the  most  profii- 
gsie  manners,  and  intense  pleasure  in  the  most  barbarous  and 
brutal  customs.  Were  these  proper  electors  of  representatives 
distinguished  by  intellififeoce,  integrity,  and  humanity?  or 
who  should  even  cordiafly  unite  to  enforce  any  one  syston  of 
rule,  which  assuredly  was  indispensable  to  preserve  conquered 
nations,  in  subjection  to  the  laws  of  their  conquerors)  Some* 
thing  more  was  obviously  still  required  to  consolidate  the 
iron  power  of  the  Iburth  empire  that  its  destiny  might  he  fU 
fiOsd. 
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Thb  compacajd?ely  amiUl  face  pf  die  Romans  HrtonwlMri 
Qumldnd  not  more  by  tfaeir  physical  and  intellectual  vimvi 
than  by  their  enthusiaatic  devotion  to  national  fuae.  That 
their  supremacy  over  all  other  racea  in  Italy  and  the  surround- 
ing countries  should  have  survived  the  frightful  revolutiosis 
and  convulsions  of  die  state  whioh  we  have  briefly  noticed, 
seems  marvellous:  and  these  wereonly  a  fewof  the  many  whieh 
attacked  the  state,  several  of  which,  from  their  violence  or  dura- 
tion, were  sufficient  to  destroy  its  energy  and  extinguiah  its  vitali- 
ty. How  then  must  he  who  waa  only  super£ciaDy  acauainted 
with  the  Romui  people,  have  been  confounded  to  behold  then, 
even  in  the  most  calamitous  eras  of  the  commonwealth,  almost 
uninterruptedly  extending  their  dominions,  and  eniarginff 
their  resources  in  every  direction,  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
miles  beyond  their  metropolis  I  Indeed,  to  such  an  one,  the 
unparalleled  circumstance  of  the  power  of  Rome  being  felt  ir- 
cesistible  througliout  her  numerous  and  moat  remote  provinces, 
at  the  very  times  that  her  citizens  were  without  a  regulu^  go- 
vernment, and  struggling  for  continued  existenee,  doulbtleas, 
was  at  once  inexpressible,  surprising,  and  inexplicable.  His- 
tory unveils  this  mystery,  for  it  distmctly  shows  that  all  the 
Srincipal  authors  of  the  unexampled  series  of  sufierings  en- 
ured by  the  Romans  in  their  own  country,  were  agreed  in 
the  unchanging  purpose  to  promote  and  increase  the  national 
glory.  They  successively  or  contemporaneously  strived  for 
superiority  in  the  state,  and  exulted  in  the  slaughter  of  rivals 
or  opponents ;  but  if  any  other  race  presumed  to  dispute  by 
force  the  unfounded  claims  of  the  Romans  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  world,  the  disturbers  of  the  republic  rushed  on  in  one 
band  to  repel,  overcome,  and  destroy  thent  It  is,  howeveri 
certain,  that  the  entire  acquisition,  and  especially  the  perm» 
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neiit  possession  of  umrersal  empire,  was  incompatible  wiih 
the  frequent,  and,  it  may  be  said,  perpetual  recurrence  of  tu- 
mult, sedition,  and  civil  war  in  the  seat  of  the  empire.  The 
recent  bloody  scenes  in  Rome  and  Italy  had  left  comparative- 
ly few  persons  qualified  to  perform  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment, and  were  similar  scenes  to  be  often  witnessed,  every 
semblance  of  rule  and  law  must  inevitable  disappear.  That 
Rome  should  continue  mistress  of  the  most  distinguished  races 
of  men,  and  the  Romans  the  successors  of  the  mighty  rulers 
of  Asia,  an  essential  change,  a  complete  revolution  m  their 
political  institutions  was  evidently  indispensable.  And,  to  ef- 
fect  this,  the  most  appropriate  instruments  were  being  prepared^ 
and  near  at  hana.  The  chief  of  these  were  Pompey  the 
Great  and  Julius  Cesar. 

The  ruling  passion  common  to  these  far-famed  men  was 
ambition ;  the  sovereignty  of  the  globe  would  not  have  fully 
aUajred  their  burning  thirst  for  renown.  Nor  was  the  one 
distraguished  from  the  other  in  the  means  employed  to  attain 
this  object  of  their  life,  by  the  one  discovering  more  than  the 
other  the  least  degree  of  sincere  love,  or  even  respect  for  truth, 
justice,  or  humanity.  Nevertheless,  a  radical  diflference  in 
their  characters  was  manifest  to  intelligent  observers  of  pass- 
ing events.  The  record  of  these  actions  distinctly  indicates 
th^  the  grand  stimulus  of  the  ambition  of  Pompey,  was  van- 
ity, and  that  of  Cesar,  pride  ^  axkd  from  this  opposite  quality 
01  their  iambition  resulted  the  greater  appearance  of  moral  ex- 
cellence in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  Pompey  could  pro- 
bably have  enjoyed  little  pleasure  on  the  throne  oi  the  world, 
unless  all  rauKs  appearea  to  concede  that  he  alone  was  worthy 
of  the  dignity ;  Cesar  ascended  it  as  his  right,  for  he  imagined, 
or  believed,  that  no  man  was  his  equal,  and  he  held  in  low 
estimation  the  opinion  of  alL  The  first  eafirerly  desired  that 
the  shadow,  at  least,  of  virtue  might  be  visible  in  his  nroceed- 
in£;8,  and  sedulously  concealed  any  of  his  schemes  which  ex- 
hibited the  features  of  meanness,  vice,  or  infamy:  the  last 
pursued  any  measures  which  circumstances  suggested  to  be 
expedient  or  adajpted  to  advance  his  object,  unmoved  by  the 
feelings  excited  m  spectators.  The  opposition  of  his  actions 
to  mankind^s  ideas  of  right,  or  their  tendency  to  injure  others^ 
or  even  to  refiect  on  himself  disgrace,  gave  him  no  uneasiness^ 
if  he  deemed  them  necessary  to  accomplish  his  fixed  purpose.. 
Dissimulation  was  one  of  the  weapons  which  Pompey  occa 
donally  .used ;  Cesar  reckoned  it  common  with  all  others 
which  he  could  command  w  conetruct    He  was  unquestion^ 
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ably  frrsaperioT  to  his  rival  in  every  capacitjr  mi  ut  wliick 
delade  the  numan  race.  Exhaustlett  were  his  powers  to  de- 
vise plans,  to  anticipate  &vourabie  or  unfavourable  contingen- 
cies, to  discern  suitable  agents  and  means,  and  to  raise  the 
resources  required  to  command  the  agency  of  the  one  and  the 
application  of  the 'other,  for  the  execution  of  his  projects. 
Forcibly  was  this  illustrated  and  proved,  by  the  fact,  that  he 
prevailed  on  Pompey  to  do  almost  whatever  he  pleased,  long 
after  each  clearly  showed  himself  resolved  to  occupy  the  first 
place  in  the  state,  or  perish.  Indeed,  Pompey  was  perhaps 
as  strongly  fascinated  oy  Cesar  as  the  greater  number  of  his 
emissaries ;  for  he  was  persuaded  by  him  to  regard  the  acts 
which  he  performed  for  his  aggrandisement  actually  neces- 
sary to  advance  and  render  permanent  his  own,  till  he  found 
himself  so  ensnared  that  his  utmost  efibrts  failed  to  avert  his 
utter  destruction. 

Pompey  was  the  son  of  Pompeius  Strabo,  one  of  Rome's 
most  eminent  patricians,  consuls,  and  military  commandera 
He  was  first  noticed  and  admired  for  the  intensity  of  his  filial 
affection.  Having  accompanied  his  honoured  father  to  the 
field  of  battle,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  saving  his  life  by  risk- 
ing his  own.  He  was'not  more  than  nineteen  years  of  age 
when  Sylla  returned  from  Asia  to  revenge  himself  on  his  ene- 
mies. By  his  rank,  noble  aspect,  and  agreeable  manners,  he 
already  possessed  considerable  influence,  by  which  he  was 
enabled  to  collect  a  considemble  body  of  soldiers,  and  perform 
such  important  services  for  SyUa  as  procured  him  strong 
proofs  of  the  esteem  of  that  great  general,  and  from  this  time 
he  rapidly  rose  to  distinction  in  the  state  and  the  army-  He 
was  sent  with  an  army  to  Sicily  to  rescue  that  island  from  the 
power  of  some  of  the  Marian  party,  who  had  seized  it  Hav- 
ing conquered  them,  his  clemency  to  the  vanquished  increased 
his  popularity  more  than  the  display  of  his  great  military  tal- 
ents. He  was  soon  called  to  more  important  services.  Jar- 
bas,  an  African  prince,  having  defeated  the  Romans,  Pompey 
was  sent  against  him,  and  speedily  triumphed.  Sylla,  jealous 
of  his  Arrowing  glory,  commanded  him  to  disband  his  army. 
The  soldiers  were  indignant,  and  urged  him  to  conduct  them 
to  Rome,  where  they  would  make  him  master  of  the  empirei 
He  resisted  the  temptation  to  adopt  a  scheme  which  he  knew 
would  have  been  onensive  to  all  ranks.  His  moderation  was 
universally  applauded.  Sylla  instantly  decreed  that  he  should 
vetum  with  nis  army  to  Italy.     On  his  approaching  Rome- 
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8ylla  and  many  senators  met  him,  and  hailed  him  with  the 
pompous  title  of  Pompey  the  Great 

The  splendid  funeral  pile  of  Sylla  had  been  scarcely  con- 
sumed, and  his  ashes  deposited  in  its  urn,  when  the  consul 
Lepidus  aspired  to  the  loffy  place  from  which  the  late  dicta- 
tor had  chosen  to  descend,  perhaps  because  he  perceived  that 
it  was  not  safe  to  occupy  it  longer.  Lepidus  had  previously 
awakened  the  suspicion  of  the  senators,  by  proposing  the  re* 
peal  of  all  the  laws  which  Sylla  had  enacted,  with  me  obvi- 
ous design  of  restraining  the.  power  and  turbulence  of  the 
people  ]  and,  to  remove  him  from  the  city,  they  had  appoint- 
ed nim  to  the  command  of  TranseUpine  Gaul.  On  his  arri- 
ving there,  he  made  preparations  on  such  an  extensive  scale, 
that  the  senate  called  him  to  resign  the  command  of  the  army 
and  return  to  the  city.  Instead  of  obeying,  he  led  the  troops 
into  Italy,  and  advanced  to  the  gates  oi  the  capital,  where  he 
was  repulsed  by  Catulus  and  Pompey,  and  his  forces  dis- 
persed. While  Rome  had  thus  escaped  the  sword  of  her 
lawless  and  sanguinary  soldiers,  her  chief  men  were  agitated 
by  apprehensions  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  world  was  to 
pass  to  Spain,  and  their  dignity  and  honors,  to  the  Lusitanian 
race. 

No  phenomenon  connected  with  Roman  history  was  pro- 
bably more  sin^lar  and  extraordinary  than  that  seen  at  this 
time  in  Lusitania, — a  republic  avowedly  constituted  to  super- 
sede that  of  Rome,  and  claiming  right  to  all  its  authority  a^d 
dominions.  This  was  not  the  work  of  an  enemy,  or  a  rival, 
or  a  fool,  but  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  ner  citi2ens, 
Sertorius,  who  equalled,  if  he  did  not  excel  in  patriotism 
and  every  pagan  virtue,  the  most  virtuous  of  pagans. 

This  illustrious  man  had  joined  Marius  and  Cinna,  but 
when  he  could  not  restrain  them  in  their  sanguinary  course, 
he  willingly  engaged  to  secure  the  Roman  dominions  in  Spain. 
Sylla  sent  thither  to  oppose  him  a  large  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  Caius  Annms,  who  compelled  hun  to  withdraw 
from  Spain.  After  various  vain  endeavours  to  find  an  asy- 
lum where  he  might  find  the  comforts  of  a  retired  life,  he 
joined  the' people  of  Mauritania,  who  had  cast  ofiT  the  yoke 
of  their  king,  one  of  the  most  tyrannical  rulers.  He  succeed- 
ed in  procuring  them  liberty,  and  left  them  to  regulate  their 
afiairs  according  to  their  own  pleasure,  after  receiving  from 
them  such  honors  and  rewards  as  they  were  disposed  to  give. 
His  fame  had  been  carried  across  the  sea  t6  Spain,  and  the 
Luntanians  urged  him  to  lead  their  armies  against  Anniu4 
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who  hai  rashly  attempted  to  conquer  their  country.  He 
gladly  obeyed  the  call,  for  he  delighted  to  support  the  cauBe 
of  the  oppressed..  He  was  one  of  the  most  generous  and 
affectionate  of  men ;  and  this,  it  is  said,  he  chiefly  owed  to ' 
his  noble  and  enlightened  mother.  When  he  was  a  child| 
his  &ther  died,  and  his  mother  most  tenderly  watched  over 
him,  and  employed  every  means  which  weal.th  could  com- 
mand to  cultivate  and  improve  his  mind.  Such  was  his  love 
for  her,  that  at  the  very  time  that  he  had  completely  defeated 
Pompey  and  Metellus,  who  were  then  the  most  celebrated 
generals  of  the  Roman  repuhlic,  he  proposed  to  withdraw 
mto  private  life,  on  condition  that  he  was  permitted  to  return 
to  his  paternal  dwelling.  The  ardour  of  his  filial  love  was 
still  more  afifectingly  manifested,  sometime  afterwards,  when 
he  was  informed  of  his  mother's  death.  For,  though  his 
affidrs  were  most  prosperous^  yet  he  became  inconsolablci 
wept  bitterly,  lay  on  the  ground  seven  days,  regardless  of  the 
most  earnest  entreaties  and  expostulations  of  his  numerous 
firiends,  who  included  almost  every  officer  of  his  army  and 
persons  of  distinction,  who  surrounded  his  tent,  to  persuade 
nim  to  resume  the  duties  of  his  hig^h  office. 

Having  apparently  established  the  indef)endence  of  Lusi- 
tania,  with  the  consent  of  the  principal  natives,  and  the  con- 
currence of  many  senators  and  other  citizens  of  Rome,  who 
had  fled  to  him  for  safety,  he  adopted  the  form  of  the  Roman 
government,  and  proclaimed  his  state  the  legitimate  Roman 
republic,  and  denounced  Sylla  and  his  party  usurpers.  In 
treating  with  Mithridates,  who  proposed  an  alliance,  prom- 
isuiff  hmi  the  greatest  advantages^  he  declined  to  accept  any 
condition  which  derogated  from  the  dignity  of  the  Koman 
race. 

During  the  hrief  period  of  the  triumph  of  Sertorius,  h^ 
showed  tnat  he  merited  the  honor  of  the  nead  of  the  repub- 
lic. He  civilized,  to  a  considerable  degree,  the  barbarous 
Liisitanians ;  formed  a  regular  well  disciplined  army,  pre- 
vailed on  them  to  lay  aside  their  own  rude  dress  and  assume 
the  Roman  toga  or  gown ;  established  a  school  for  the  race 
of  nobles,  supplied  it  with  able  teachers  of  Roman  and  Gre- 
cian literature,  and  bestowed  the  most  liberal  rewards  on 
the  youth  most  distinguished  for  their  progress  in  educa- 
tion. 

Though  he  proyed  himself  superior  to  Rome^s  ablest  gene- 
rals in  war,  yet  he  was  destroyed  by  the  treachery  of  his 
friends.    His  chi^  general  Perpema,  aotnbitioiis  to  supplaift' 
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Mm,  ^u6ceeaedin  persuading  a  ntuhber  of  the  offitetd  of  tliQ 
8tat6  to  conspire  against  the  hfe  of  their  general,  and  finally 
^lissasainated  him  daring  a  public  fpstivaL 

Perperna  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army.  He 
was  soon  conquered  by  Pompey,  who  boasted,  without  just 
cause,  of  having  triumphantly  terminated  a  war,  in  which  he 
had  suffered  great  disgrace,  whenever  he  presumed  to  attack 
Sertorias.  But  he  procured  himself  more  justly  the  applause 
of  the  Romans,  by  ouming  a  large  list,  without  reading  itj 
of  citizens  who  had  corresponded  with  that  eminent  warrior 
and  statesman.  That  list  with  all  the  other  papers  of  Serto* 
rius,  the  base-minded  Perperna  had  given  Pompey,  with  the 
vain  hope  of  having  his  life  spared.  This  was  one  of  the 
6w  ilobleacts  of  Pompey,  for  It  doubtless  saved  many  from 
terror,  exile,  and  death. 

Among  the  most  instructive  as  well  as  amusing  anecdotes 
of  Sertonus,  is  that  of  his  tamed  deer.  Though  he  highly 
valued  intellectual  knowledge,  yet  be  had  no  desire  to  enlight- 
en the  multitude.  Like  almost  all  ancient  rulers  and  legisla- 
tors, he  deemed,  that  knowledg^e  was  one  of  the  good  things 
to  which  the  men  of  rank  alone  had  right  to  aspire.  He 
accordingly  cherished,  rather  than  destroyed  the  ignorance 
atad  superstition  of  the  Lusitanians ;  and  employed  all  the 
common  arts  of  divination  to  delude  and  fascinate  them.  His 
leer  was  one  of  the  most  efiectual  instruments  of  deception. 
k  was  a  beautiful,  milk  white  animal,  and  he  had  assidu- 
ously trained  it.  so  that  it  followed  him  every  where,  m  the 
city  and  tl^e  field  of  battle.  This  scene  attracted  the  notice, 
and  excited  the  wonder  of  the  ignorant  barbarians.  Taking 
advantage  of  their  credulity  and  superstitous  temper,  he 
made  it  to  be  circulated,  with  an  air  oi  mystery,  that  Diana 
had  sent  bun  the  deer  to  discover  to  him  unportant  secrets. 
To  confirm  this  report,  on  receiving  private  intelligence  of 
the  enemy's  motions,  or  of  victory  gained  by  any  of  his  offi- 
cers, at  a  distance,  he  said  that  it  was  communicated  to  him 
by  his  deer,  whom  he  sometimes  crowned  with  fiowers,  and, 

Eesenting  it  to  his  soldiers,  called  theih  to  thank  the  fi;ods  for 
tving  fkvoured  him  with  an  all-wise  guide.     By  this,  and 
oOier  equally  d^ptive  plans,  he  acquired  a  complete  ascen^ . 
dancy  over  the  multitude,  who  wer6  more  inclined  to  regard 
him  a  god  than  a  mortal  man. 

Had  Sertorius  survived  a  few  years,  instead  of  his  exploits 
being  denominated  a  farce  by  historians,  it  would  have  been 
kae  wonderful  had  he  raised  his  republic  equal,  if  not  supe- 
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rior  to  that  of  Rome,  than  that  the  htter  should  attain  to  the 
undisputed  sovereignty  of  the  world,  an  event  necessary  to 
eonfirm  the  sure  word  of  prophecy.  Though  he  ^led  in 
his  ohject,  yet  he  spread  the  fame  of  the  Romans,  and  per- 
haps, contributed  to  strengthen  their  power,  to  extend  the 
civilization  of  man,  and  prepare  the  races  of  Spain  for  the 
reception  of  divine  knowledge,  in  the  approachinfr  a^. 

While  the  number  of  the  foreign  enemies  of  the  Roman 
power  had  decreased,  it  had  still  great  difficulties  to  contend 
with  and  surmount  in  Italy.  In  the  centre  of  that  country, 
Spartacus,  a  Thracian,  and  &mous  gladiator,  raised  an  alarm* 
ing  insurrection  among  the  slaves.  His  army,  at  one  time, 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men.  Tney 
laid  waste  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  and  were  not  conquered 
by  Crassus  till  many  thousands  of  them  were  slain  in  battla 
The  few  who  escaped  were  destroyed  or  subdued  by  Pompey, 
who^  with  his  usual  vanity,  boasted  that  he  had  restored  peace 
to  his  country. 

These  two  generals  divided  the  army  of  Italy  between 
them ;  and,  as  each  was  desirous  to  be  the  first  person  in  the 
state,  both  declined  to  disband  the  troops.  Pompey  was  the 
most  popular  j  but  Crassus  was  the  richest  citizen,  and,  to 
procure  pubhc  favour,  expended  vast  sums  in  providing 
amusements  for  the  people.  Though  covetous,  yet  he  pre- 
pared a  splendid  and  rich  feast,  where,  at  ten  thousand  tables 
he  entertained  all  who  pleased  to  share  of  his  bounty ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  distributed  corn  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
mnumerable  poor  three  months.  Concealing  their  alienated 
.  feelings  from  one  another,  these  great  men  proceeded  to  pro- 
pitiate the  citizens  by  attacking  the  power  of  the  nobles, 
rompey  had  till  this  time  supported  his  order ;  but  he  was 
now  most  active  to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  roost  valuable 
laws  of  Sylla,  passed  by  him  to  arrest  the  people's  efibrts  to 
subvert  the  authority  of  the  senate.  And  m  this  violent  and 
destructive  proceeding  they  were  soon  apparently  cordially 
united,  and  exceedin^y  encouraged,  by  the  advice  of  Julius 
Cesar,  who  was  rapidly  rising  in  pubhc  favour,  partly  by  his 
eloquence  and  military  talents,  but  still  more  by  nis  perseve- 
rance in  undermining  the  influence  of  the  senate  and  nobles. 
This  great  man,  distinguished  by  insatiable  ambition,  versal- 
i^y  of  genius,  and  destitution  of  moral  excellence,  boasted 
that  his  remote  ancestors  had  descended  from  a  god ;  and 
some  events  in  his  life  were  conclusive  proof  to  many  vota- 
ries of  superstition  that  he  was  specially  protected  by  th* 
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godt.  He  had  •married  the  daughter  of  Cinna,  and  was 
nearly  related  to  Marios,  whose  wife  was  hk  aunt  SyUa 
had  commanded  him  to  separate  from  his  wife,  as  the  condi- 
tion of  escaping  the  fatal  lot  of  his  friends.  He  refused,  and 
would  hsTO  suiered  death,  had  not  some  friends  of  both  par- 
ties prevailed  on  SyUa  to  spare  him.  In  conceding  to  tneir 
wishes,  he  at  once  intiknated  the  greatness  of  the  favour^  and 
showed  that  he  knew  well  the  character  of  Cesar ;  for  he 
said,  "  Beware  of  that  young  man,  for  in  him  there  are  many 
a  Marius."  A  few  years  later,  Cesar,  on  his  passaffe  from 
Rome  to  Rhodes,  where  he  purposed  to  iiQnp^^^e  in  eK>cution, 
under  a  celebrated  master  ox  eloquence,  was4^ken  by  pirates^ 
whom,  after  threatening  and  amusing,  he  persuadeu  to  Ube- 
rate  him  for  about  ten  thousand  pounds.  On  landing  at 
BAiletus,  be  collected  a  few  armed  vessels,  pursued  and  over- 
came his  captors,  and  put  them  all  to  death  by  crucifinoM. 
His  preservation  was  perhaps  still  more  remarkable  at  the 
time  when  he  strongly  insisted  that  those  implicated  in  the 
Cbtaline  conspiracy  snould  be  lenienti[y  treated ;  for,  being 
suspected  to  have  secretly  encouraged  CJataUne  the  |fuaids  €^ 
the  senate,  on  his  leaving  it,  were  prepared  with  naked 
swords  to  kill  him,  and  only  allowed  him  to  escape  in  conse- 
quence of  Cicero,  who  was  then  consul,  showing  his  disap- 
probation of  their  conduct.  Though  Cesar,  Crassus,  and 
Pompey  genally  acted  together  for  a  time,  yet  each  had  a 
distinct  party  wbo  sedulously  laboured  to  promote  the  sepa- 
rate interest  of  their  respective  patron.  The  most  illustrious 
orator  of  Rome,  Cicero,  favoured  Pompey;  and  notwith- 
standing his  attachment  to  the  cause  of  the  patricians,  his 
desire  to  please  all  classes  impelled  him  to  support  the  lofty 
pretensions  of  his  friend,  and  apologise  for  his  dubious  con- 
duet  by  asserting  that  Pompey  was  to  be  less  feared  than 
Cesar. 
The  highest  legitimate  honours  of  the  state  were  viewed 

ST  Pompey  as  not  at  all  equal  to  his  merits,  or,  at  least,  to 
e  transcendent  talents  ainl  virtues  which  he  wished  all  to 
believe  that  he  was  possessed  of;  and  that  therefore  he  ought 
to  be  raised  above  the  roost  exalted  dignitaries  of  the  state. 
But  the  time  was  not  quite  arrived  that  the  Romans  should 
volanUurily  cast  away  their  liberty  and  honour.  These  ob- 
jects were  now  indeed  slightly  valued  by  the  community. 
Riches,  luxury,  and  licentious  pleasures  were  the  most  popu- 
lar gods ;  and  except  the  celebrated  Cato,  and  the  small  band 
who  adnured  and  imitated  his  stem  virtue  and  unconquersbb 
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Ibititudd,  femr  ti^en  of  the  senatoiro  would  have  sacrificed  pei- 
eonal  aggrandiaement  or  sensual  gratifications  t^  the  shrine 
«f  lational  liberty.  But  U  was-  not  in:  the  nature  of  Pompev 
resolutely  to  pursue,  without  dis&'uise,  a  scheme  of  ilkgit^ 
matQ  ambition  in  the  preaeoce  and  in  defiance  oC  the  opinioa 
vi  such  men  as  Cato.  Aceordingljr,  on  entering  the  consu- 
late with  Crassus,  he  aingalarised  himself  by  taking  an  oath 
that  he  would  no^  at  the  expiration  of  bis  office,  accept  of 
any  governmenvin  the  provinces;  and,  after  his  year  was 
finished,  he  f^JH^  nearly  two  years  as  a  private  citizen,  sd- 
dom  appearin/V^  public ;  but  when  he  did,  it  ^vas  always  in 
gyreat  state.  Probably  by  thus  actinff  he  wished  the  people  tp 
xegard  his  conduct  as  a  decisive  evidence  that  he  was  a  pei^ 
eon  whom  they  might  safely  trust  with  the  greatest  power 
and  dignity ;  and  that  as  they  could  not,  as  he  supposed,  do 
without  his  services,  it  would  be  their  wisdom  to  intrust  hiQi 
with  power  unknown  to  the  laws. 

Two  years  was  he  allowed  to  keep  his  oath  inviolate,  and 
keenly  to  sufier  for  his  vain  presumption ;  for  retirement  had 
BO  real  charms  for  him.  To  avoid  the  charge  of  perjury. 
and  find  an  opportunity  pf  adding  to  his  glory,  he  suggested 
to  his  friends  to  procure  him  the  authority  to  suppress  and 
put  an  end  to  piracy.  This  was  an  office  almost  unknown 
m  the  state,  and  consequendv  the  holding  of  it  was  apparently 
consistent  with  his  oath. .  The  crime  of  piracy  had  long  pre- 
vailed ;  but  it  had  recently  become  intolerable,  producing  in- 
•calculable  sufierinffs  in  many  countries.  The  pirates  were 
ao  noHiefous  that  they  seemed  masters  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  its  coasts.  They  spared  no  temple  famed  for  its  riches 
in  Italy,  Greece,  or  Asia.  "  They  entered  harbours,  destroyed 
shipping,  and  pillaged  the  maritune  towns.  OsUa,  the  port 
of  Rome,  had  oeen  plundered  by  them.  All  the  coasts  of^the 
empire  were  open  to  their  depredationa  The  Roman  magis- 
trates \^ere  made  prisoners  in  passing  to  and  from  their  pro- 
vinces ;  and  citizens  of  every  denomination,  when  taken  by 
diem,  vrere  forced  to  pay  ransom,  kept  in  captivity,  or  put  to 
death.  The  supply  of  provisions  to  Italy  was  rendered  ex- 
tremely difficult,  and  the  price  in  proportion  enhanced.  Every 
report  on  these  subjects  was  exaggerated  by  the  intrigues  of 
Pompey,  who  perceived,  in  thb  occasion  of  public  distress,  the 
object  of  a  new  and  extraordinary  commission  to  himself" 
By  the  efforts  of  his  numerous  friends,  he  was  commissioned 
and  invested  almost  with  sovereign  and  absolute  power,  under 
the  unimposing  title  of  pro-consul,  to  make  war  on  the  piratea 
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To  prevent  this  dangerous  experiment,  the.senate  indeed  made 
the  most  strenuous  exertions.  The  people,  however,  not  only 
(Compelled  the  nobles  to  pass  the  resolutions  of  his  friend  Ga- 
binius,  the  tribune,  supported,  it  is  said,  by  Cesar,  but  also 
to  confer  on  him  more  than  even  his  most  zealous  advocates 
were  disposed  to  ask.  He  was  intrusted  with  supreme  com* 
mand,  for  three  years,  over  all  the  fleets  and  armies  of  the  re- 
public, in  every  sea,  and  on  every  coast,  within  fifty  miles 
from  land.;  and  was  authorised  to  equip  five  hundred  ships, 
raise  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  and  choose 
about  twenty  senators  for  his  lieutenants,  and  two  quaestors. 
Before  he  left  Rome,  he  received  a  large  sum  of  money  for 
the  public  service.  In  his  journey  through  Italy  to  Brundu>- 
slum,  he  exhibited  the  magnificence  and  dignity  of  a  monarch, 
and  was  every  where  received  with  acclamations  by  all  ranks. 
In  less  than  six  months  he  cleared  all  the  seas  of  the  empire 
of  pirates.  "  Seventy-two  galleys  were  sunk,  three  hunored 
and  six  were  taken,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  piratical  har- 
bours or  strongholus  on  shore  were  destroyed.  Ten  thou- 
sand of  the  pirates  were  killed  in  action,  and  twenty  thousand, 
who  had  surrendered  themselves,  remained  prisoners  at 
the  end  of  the  war.  These  Pompey,  having  sumciently  de- 
prived of  the  means  of  returning  to  their  former  way  of  life, 
transplanted  to  different  parts  of  the  continent,  where  the  late 
or  present  troubles,  by  thinning  the  inhabitants,  had  made 
room  for  them.  Upon  this  occasion  he  repeopled  the  city  of 
Soli  in  Cilicifi,  which  had  been  lately  laid  waste,  and  forcibly 
emptied  of  its  inhabitants  by  Tigranes,  to  replenish  his  newly 
established  capital  of  Tigranocerta  in  Armenia.  Afler  this 
re-establishment  of  Soli,  the  place,  in  honour  of  its  restorer, 
came  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  Pompeiopolis."  Many 
thousand  Roman  citizens,  several  of  whom  were  of  the  high- 
est rank,  were  rescued  from  tlie  hands  of  the  pirates,  and  re- 
stored to  their  country  and  families. 

The  report  of  his  victories  had  no  sooner  reached  Rome, 
than  his  friends,  including  Cesar  and  Cicero,  in  compliance 
with  his  known  wishes,  proposed  to  augment  his  power,  and 
to  commit  to  him  the  government  of  the  provinces  of  the  in- 
terior of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  management  of  the  war  against 
Mithridates  and  Tigranes,  whom  the  accomplished  general 
Lucullus  had  overcome,  but  was  prevented  from  completely 
conquering  by  the  unexpected  mutiny  of  his  army.  Pom pey^s 
progress  in  Asia  and  Syria  was  almost  an  uninterrupted 
triumph :  and,  for  the  three  years  that  he  heul  the  entire direc- 
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tion  of  the  afiairs  of  these  yast  regions,  his  name  was  certain- 
ly the  most  celehVated  in  the  Roman  empire ;  and  his  glor^ 
and  influence  were  increased  when,  instead  of  leading  his 
army  though  Italy,  alter  his  return  from  Asia,  he  disbanded 
them  at  Brundusium,  with  instructions  to  attend  him  at  his 
triumph,  and  advanced  to  Rome  with  the  ordinary  equipage 
pf  his  proconsular  rank.  His  request  of  a  triampn  was  wm- 
ingly  granted;  and  his  procession,  Vrhich  lasted  two  days, 
^  was  by  far  the  most  magnificent  that  had  been  seen  in  Rome. 
Before  nis  chariot  marched  three  hundred  and  twenty-four 
captives  of  great  distinction,  among  whom  were  Aristobulus 
kingof  Judea,  and  his  son  Antigonus;  Olthaces,  king  of 
Colchis ;  Tigranes,  the  son  of  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia^ 
with  his  wife  and  daughter ;  five  sons  and  two  daughters  or 
Mithridates,  kin?  of  Pontus,  and  a  queen  of  ScytUa.  The 
s|>oil8  carried  before  him  were  valued  at  above  three  millions 
sterling ;  and  the  gold  and  silver  coin,  which  he  delivered  to 
the  quflBStors,  amounted  to  thrice  that  sum,  not  reckoning  the 
large  donatives  which  he  bestowed  on  his  soldiers ;  for  he 
ordered  one  thousand  &ve  hundred  drachmas  to  each  soldier 
of  his  army,  that  is,  near  fiAy  pounds  sterling,  and  rewarded 
all  the  ofiicers  in  proportion.  He  did  not  put  any  of  the  cajh 
tives  to  death,  accordmg  to  the  practice  of  other  generals,  nei- 
ther did  he  keep  them  in  prison ;  but  sent  them  all,  except  A  risto- 
buluB  and  Tigranest,  to  tneir' respective  countries  at  the  public 
expense,"  The  ceremony  being  over,  he  resumed  the  manners 
of  a  private  citizen ;  in  hopes,  it  is  supposed,  that  the  soverei^- 

?'  of  the  empire  would  be  forced  upon  him  by  the  community, 
om  the  consideration  that  he  alone  was  capable  to  preserve 
the  state  from  the  calamities  of  new  seditions  and  conspiracies. 
The  Romans  had  recently  been  rescued  from  one  of  the 
most  alarming  and  dangerous  confederacies  which  had  been 
formed  in  Rome.  Cataline,  a  man  of  noble  birth,  but  one  of 
the  most  profligate  in  a  most  degenerate  age,  had  seduced 
a  number  of  senators,  all  the  youths  of  Rome  who  had  by 
dissipation  consumed  their  property,  and  many  soldiers,  to  set 
fire  to  several  parts  of  the  city,  on  a  certain  day,  and,  in  the 
confusion  which  would  inevitably  follow,  to  murder  the  chief 
men  and  subvert  the  government  Cicero,  the  timid  but  hon- 
est patriot,  displayed  much  wisdom  in  the  detection  of  this 
diabolical  plot,  and  fortitude  in  the  punishment  of  the  conspi- 
rators. In  revenge  for  his  adherence'  to  the  cause  of  the 
senate,  Clodius,  instigated  by  Cesar,  some  timeafler  procured 
exUe,  which  he  had  not  courage  to  endure ;  and  nis  i^rati* 
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tade  to  those  through  whose  influence  he  was  restored  to 
Rome  led  him  to  approve  or  sanction  some  of  those  measures 
which  were  suhyersive  of  the  liberty  of  his  country. 

While  Pompey  was  in  Asia,  Ce«ir  laboured  most  assidu- 
ously to  recommend  himself  to  the  lower  classes  of  citizens, 
and  to  alienate  them  from  the  higher  orders,  who  firenerally 
viewed  him  with  suspicion,  and  endeavoured  to  defeat  his 
various  schemes  to  destroy  the  constitution  of  the  republic 
He  had,  by  popular  influence,  risen  to  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant offices,  and  had  been  intrusted  with  the  government 
of  Spain,  where  he  enlarged  the  territories  of  Rome,  by  sub- 
duing several  nations  that  had  either  not  been  attacked  by 
former  Roman  commanders,  or  had  succssfuUy  resisted  them. 
He  found,  on  returning  to  Rome,  that  the  power  was  chiefly 
divided  between  Orassus  and  Pompey ;  ana  by  his  subtle  pol- 
icy, persuaded  them  to  pass  over  past  causes  of  alienation 
and  jealousy,  and  unite  with  him;  by  which  union  they 
would  be  able  to  govern  the  whole  empire,  and  dispose  at 
deasure  of  all  its  dignities,  employments,  riches,  and  honouis. 
This  alHance,  formed  b.  c.  60,  was  denominated  the  First 
Triumvirate^  the  government  of  three  men,  the  prelude  of 
the  overthrow  of  the  republic,  and  of  the  establishment  of  that 
complete  system  of  universal  despotism,  the  government  most 
appropriate  for  the  mighty  power  of  the  terrible  and  name- 
less beast,  whose  pleasure  consisted  in  rioting  alone  on  his 
prey.  The  authors  of  this  great  political  coalition,  in  order 
to  conceal  it  from  their  respective  opponents,  continued  to  act 
before  the  public,  each  as  tne  head  of  his  party.  But  wh^ 
those  known  to  be  rivals  were  observed  mutually  to  promote 
one  another's  interests  their  connexion  was  more  than  sus- 
pected, and  agitated  the  minds  of  the  few  who  were  sincere- 
ly attached  to  the  republic ;  for  what  hope  could  they  cherish 
of  beins^  able  to  resist  the  combined  power  of  the  triumvirate, 
each  01  whom  seemed  an  invincible  army?  It  is,  however. 
Questionable  if  any  one  of  the  three  contemplated  or  desired 
tne  permanent  division  of  power ;  and  indeed  none  who  knew 
Cesar  believed  that  he  would  ever  rest  satisfied  with  anything 
less  than  the  exclusive  possession  of  sovereim  dominion. 
Each  most  probably  regarded  the  coalition  as  a  happy  experi« 
ment  by  which  he  would  be  able  more  speedily  to  reach  the 
ultimate  object  of  his  ambition ;  and  Cesar  found  it  most  efiec- 
live  to  C4irry  him  forward  in  his  aspiring  and  finally  victorious 
career.  Had  he  not  had  at  command  the  popularity  of  Pom- 
pey and  the  immens'*  riches  of  Craasas,  it  is  scarcely  probable 
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th|it  he  would  have  successfally  defied  all  the  efibrts  of  the 
'  senate  to  limit  his  means,  and  arrest  his  progress,  to  ascend 
far  above  the  loftiest  seat  of  the  republic.  He  soon  was  ap- 
pointed consul,  and  by  carrying  laws  which  were  apparently 
most  equitable  in  their  nature,  and  beneficial  in  their  tendency, 
to  advance  the  happiness  of  all  classes  without  benefitting  him- 
self, he  became  the  idol  of  the  people,  and  disposed  them  to 
vie.w  the  nobles  who  opposed  him  as  their  common  and  de- 
termined enemies.  And  thus  he  was  enabled  more  easily  to 
attain  what  he  considered  a  much  more  important  object,  and 
one  which  no  Roman  had  in  former  times  ever  presumed  to 
seek,  or  at  least  hope  to  obtain.  This  was  no  less  than  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  what  may  be  called  a  standing 
army,  stationed  so  as  to  overawe  or  control  the  proceedings 
of  his  powerful  opponents. 

Gaul  was  at  this  time  in  danger  of  bein?  overrun  by  a  race 
of  barbarians  named  Helvetii.  This  afiorded  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  Cesar  to  proceed  with  his  plans.  His  friend 
Vatinius,  a  tribune,  moved  the  comitium  to  commit  to  him  the 
government  of  Cisalpine  Graul,  or  that  region  of  modern  Italy 
extending^  from  the  Rubico,  the  present  Fiumesino,  to  the 
.Alps,  with  the  title  of  pro-consul,  and  the  command  of  three 
legions  for  five  years.  This  proposition  of  violating  one  of 
the  most  wise  of  the  military  laws,  which  limited  the  com- 
mand of  armies  to  one  year,  was  most  offensive  to  the  seaata 
In  vain  they  tried  to  set  it  aside.  Probably  to  diminish  the 
power  of  Cesar,  by  augmenting  his  labour  and  care,  they  in- 
considerately produced  the  very  opposite  results,  by  commit- 
ting to  him  also  Transalpine  Graul,  with  the  addition  of  only 
one  legion.  This  decision  of  the  senate  is  said  to  have  made 
Cato  exclaim,  <'  Now  you  have  taken  to  yourself  a  king,  and 
have  placed  him  with  his  guards  in  your  citadel." 

On  the  restoration  of  Cicero  to  Rome,  he  complied  with 
the  strongly  expressed  wishes  of  the  people  to  move  in  the 
senate  that  Pompey  should  be  commissioned  with  unlimited 
power,  for  five  years,  over  all  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean, 
to  supply  Rome  with  provisions.  To  this  motion  the  senate 
reluctantly  a^eed.  This,  however,  could  not  prevent  the  di- 
minution of  Pompey's  influence ;  for  the  recollection  of  his 
splendid  deeds  was  almost  effaced  by  the  more  recent  extra- 
ordinary success  of  Cesar,  in  his  two  campaigns  beyond  the 
Alps.  By  the  prodigious  riches  which  he  had  collected, 
chiefly  hy  robbing  the  temples  of  the  nations  whom  he  had 
conquered  in  Qaul,  and  which  he  lavishly  dispersed  in  Italy^ 
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he  jmrehased  the  friendship  or  support  of  many  persona  of 
distmctKHi,  kept  up  constant  intercourse  with  Rome,  knew  the 
state  of  every  ramiiy ;  and  when  he  could  not  reach  the  mas- 
ter, he  paid  his  court  to  the  mistress,  or  to  the  favourite  8la?e. 
When  not  engaged  in  prosecuting  the  war  in  Transalpine 
Gaul  or  Germany,  he  usually  spent  his  time  in  Cisalpine 
Gkul,  and  formed  a  close  connexion  with  the  principal  citi- 
zens of  Rome.  Accordingly,  we  are  informed  that  he  was 
surrounded  with  the  splendour  of  a  court  in  Lucca,  one  of 
the  northern  cities  of  Italy  Proper,  where  he  passed  the  win- 
ter. Not  fewer  than  two  hundred  senators  were  present  with 
him  at  one  time ;  and  so  many  of  them  were  members  of 
government,  that  the  lictors,  who  with  the  badges  of  ofHce 
paraded  the  entrance  into  his  quarters,  amounted  to  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty. 

Under  the  pretence  of  proceeding  to  Sicily  and  Sardinia 
for  the  purchase  of  corn,  Pompey,  accompanied  with  Crassus, 
visited  Cesar  at  Luoca,  where  they  renewed  their  confederacy, 
and  resolved  that  Crassus  and  Pompey  should  secure  for 
themselves  the  ofiice  of  consuls ;  and  that,  after  the  expiry 
of  the  terms,  the  former  should  assume  the  government  of 
Syria,  and  the  latter  that  of  Spain  and  Africa,  while  Cesar 
should  be  continued  in  his  present  command,  with  an  army 
sufficient  to  maintain  and  extend  his  power.  He  opened  his 
next  campaifi^n  with  brilliant  success,  by  subduing  tne  Gauls, 
occupying  the  coasts  opposite  Britain  ;  and  his  partners  in 
power  took  possession  of  the  consulate  by  force,  and  filled  all 
the  subordinate  offices  with  their  own  servile  followers.  Pom- 
pey sought  by  various  ways  to  recommend  himself  to  the 
people.  One  <^  the  most  acceptable  to  the  debased  Romans 
was  "  the  opening  of  the  magnificent  theatre  which  he  him- 
self, or  his  freedman  Demetrius,  had  erected  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  people  at  their  public  shows.  At  this  solem- 
nity were  exhibited  many  dramatic  performances  and  enter- 
tainments of  every  sort.  Amonff  these,  in  the  course  of  Rve 
days,  no  less  than  five  hundred  hons  were  let  loose  and  killed 
by  African  huntsmen;  and  the  whole  concluded  with  the 
baiting  of  eighteen  elephants,  animals  that  seemed  to  have 
sagacity  enough  to  be  conscious  of  the  indignity  and  the 
wrone  which  they  sufiercd.  By  their  piteous  cries  they 
moved  compassion  in  the  breasts  even  of  tnat  barbarous  rab- 
ble for  whose  entertamment  they  were  slain." 

Crassus  and  Pompey,  notwithstanding  the  resistance  of  the 
friend^  of  liberty,  even  to  the  loss  of  some  lives,  obtained  the 
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appQuitnieiits  which  they  wished,  for  fiye  yttu^  m4  they  im- 
mediately prevailed  oa  the  people  to  continue  Cenr  in  his 
government  an  additional  five  years.  On  this  occaaioD  Gato 
said  to  Pompey,  ^  You  are  preparing  the  burden  for  your 
own  shouldera  It  will  one  day  £U1  on  the  republic,  but  not 
till  after  it  has  crushed  jou  to  the  ground."  Crassus  seems 
to  have  attained  pre-eminence  in  Rome  by  his  profuse  expen- 
diture, much  more  than  by  his  intellectual  capacity.  This 
may  nave  made  him  suppose  that  wealth  constitutes  power. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  almost  as  remarkable  for  covetons- 
nesB  as  for  wealth,  and  love  of  power  and  fiune.  From  the 
hope  of  acquiring  great  increase  of  riches  in  the  Elast,  he 
was  not  only  gratified  by  his  official  appointment,  but  huted 
to  reach  Syria.  All  the  reffions  of  the  preceding  three  em- 
pires, except  those  held  by  tne  king  of  Parthia,  were  now 
subjected  to  Rome,  and  enjoyed  comparative  peace.  Crassus 
nevertheless,  made  great  preparations  for  war;  exulted  in  the 
prospect  of  conquest,  and  vainly  talked  of  his  future  disposal 
or  sues  of  kingdoms  and  cities.  Hence  it  was  endent  that 
he  designed  to  attack  the  Parthians.  How  he  failed  in  his 
schemes,  exposed  his  army  to  di8p;race,  and  perished  in  the 
conflict,  we  have  sliffhtly  noticed  m  a  former  paga 

Pompey  was  not  less  elated  by  his  new  honours,  and  flat- 
tared  himself  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire  lay  at  hii 
feet;  he  had,  in  his  imagination,  only  to  express  his  will,  and 
the  whole  army  would  hail  him  head  of  the  empire.  Pre- 
sumptuously confident,  he  said,  "  In  Italy  I  can  raise  forces 
with  the  stamp  of  my  foot."  In  the  meantime  the  measures 
which  he  pursued  were,  in  relation  to  the  soldiers,  certainly, 
although  not  visibly,  consuming  the  bonds  by  which  they  are 
usually  held  by  their  leaders.  He  raised  a  oonsiderable  army 
for  the  protecuon  of  Spain ;  but  he  placed  them  under  the 
command  of  his  officers.  And,  instead  of  proceeding  to  the 
seats  of  his  government  in  Spain  or  Africa,  he  remained  at 
Rome,  and  conducted  himself  as  if  he  had  the  exclusive 
right  to  direct  all  her  affidrs,  most  careful  at  the  same  time  to 
show  the  greatest  deference  for  the  authority  of  the  senate 
and  comitium. 

Cesar  exceedingly  surpassed,  as  a  politician,  his  partnets 
in  power.  While  Crassus  indulged  romantic  expectatioDS  of 
enlarging  his  power  by  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and 
Pompey  assumed  almost  the  digni^,  and  &r  more  than  the 
common  magnificence,  of  a  king,  Cesar  was  diligently  ang- 
manting  his  army,  strengthening  their  passion  for  war  and 
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Mood,  and  sdmulatinc  their  vanity  and  pride,  by  leading  tiiem 
to  combat  and  triumfm  in  countries  unknown  to  the  Romans ; 
adding  extensive  territories  and  various  nations  to  the  empire ; 
and'cSlectually  laying  under  restraint  the  barbarous  races 
who  rushed  from  the  north  or  east,  and  in  their  course  deso- 
lated every  land.  But  while  Germany  vras  drenched  with 
the  blood  of  her  people,  and  part  of  Britain  was  conquered 
by  the  arms  of  Cesar,  he  was  assiduous  in  his  efforts,  and 
expended  incalculable  riches  to  render  his  name  either  be- 
loved, admired,  or  dreaded  by  every  Roman  citizen.  Besides 
the  sums  sent  his  numerous  emissaries,  he  caused  some  of 
the  finest  buildings  at  Rome  to  be  erected  at  his  expense, 
while  he  was  engaged  in  war  on  the  Rhine  and  on  the 
Thames.  And,  in  the  lapse  of  s  brief  period,  the  internal 
state  of  the  republic  opened  to  him,— the  near  approach  of 
what,  it  is  believed,  he  had  long  desired  and  prepared  for,-^ 
the  great  and  final  struggle  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  most 
mighty  and  moet  illustrious  empire  which  luul  ever  appeared 
on  the  globe. 

PcMnpey,  for  a  time,  concentrated  in  himself  the  entire 
influence  of  the  Triumvirate ;  for  the  retainers  of  his  col- 
leagues were  as  ready  as  his  own  to  support  him.  Hence,  by 
the  unxefiecting,  he  was  acknowledgea  the  greatest  man  in 
the  empire.  And  he  actually  assumed  the  majesty  and  mags- 
nificence  beconung  his  apparent  greatness.  But  his  vanity 
could  naihe  satiated  while  he  was  not  publicly  acknowledged 
1^  all  ranks  to  be  the  sole  head  of  the  empire.  That  the 
time  was  come  for  him  to  lay  hold  on  this  grand  prize  vras 
probably  suggested  to  his  buoyant  mind  by  some  recent 
events,  which  induced  him,  if  we  may  credit  the  assertions 
of  his  opponents,  to  originate,  or,  at  least,  secretly  sanction 
certain  schemes  tending  to  plunge  the  republic  into  seemingly 
inextricable  difficukieSj  disorder,  anarchy,  tumult,  and  blcKMi. 
The  death  of  Crassus  left  him  no  powerful  rival,  except  Ce* 
sar ;  and  the  chief  object  by  which  his  apparent  union  to  him 
had  been  maintained  had  disappeared  for  ever.  His  wife, 
the  sister  of  Cesar,  and  her  only  child,  had  lately  died.  And 
though  he  still  publicly  called  Cesar  his  friend  yet  he  was 
no  longer  zealous  to  support  his  interests.  Cesar,  on  the 
odier  hand,  not  only  increased  the  number  <ff  his  troops,  but 
employed  every  art  to  attach  them  to  his  person.  The  senate 
justly  viewed  this  as  a  stronff  confirmation  of  the  suspicion, 
which  they  had  long  entertain^,  ,that  he  contemplated  to  e^ 
hat^hf&xce  what  he  had  sometinMa,  inadvertently  or  with 
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imgn  to  intimidate,  confessed  tq  be  his  purpose, — the  entire 
subversion  of  the  republic.  Pompey  not  onl^  sympathised 
with  the  fears  of  the  nobles,  and  avowed  intentions  to  weaken 
the  power  of  Cesar,  but  he^  resolved  to  raise  an  army  suffi- 
cient to  oppose  him  ;  and  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to 
command  all  the  resources  of  the  state,  he  stimulated  his 
friends  to  demand  that  he  should  be  appointed  dictator.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  the  season  arrived  to  elect  consuls  for  the 
succeeding  year,  die  community  divided  into  parties,  and 
fierce  and  bloody  contentions  prevailed,  so  that  the  time 
passed  without  any  one  being  appointed  to  the  office.  Thus 
the  republic  was  deprived  of  the  principal  ministers  of  gov- 
ernment The  senate  in  vain  proposed  the  only  legitimate 
scheme,  the  appointment  of  an  mterrex,  which  was  the  title 
given  him  who  was  invested  with  authority  to  preside  in  the 
assembly  which  met  to  restore  the  supreme  magistracy.  The 
city  became  a  scene  of  utter  confusion  :  the  senate  house  and 
other  public  buildings  were  burnt ;  ana  the  lives  of  the  chief 
men  were  exposed  to  the  most  imminent  danger.  For  some 
da3rs,  armed  multitudes  of  citizens  and  slaves  traversed  the 
streets  and  pillaged  every  place  into  which  they  couid  find 
entrance.  The  retainers  of  Pompey  daily  renewed  their 
cries  to  name  him  dictator.  The  title  recalled  the  most  san- 
guinary da^  of  Sylla,  and,  to  avoid  it,  Bibulus  moved  the  sen- 
ate to  elect  Pompey  sole  consul,  and  empower  him  to  choose, 
after  the  lapse  of  two  months,  a  colleague.  ^  Cato,  to  the 
surprise  of  every  body,  seconded  this  moticm.  He  observed, 
that  any  magistracy  was  preferable  to  none,  and  that  if  the 
republic  must  be  governed  by  a  single  person,  none  was  so 
fit  for  the  charge  as  the  person  now  proposed.  Pompey  be- 
ing present,  thanked  Cato  for  this  declaration  of  his  esteem, 
and  said  he  would  accept  of  the  charge,  in  hopes  of  being 
aided  by  his  counsel.''  Cato  is  said  to  have  answered  that  he 
deserved  no  thanks  from  Pompey,  for  he  had  only  done  what 
the  times  allowed  for  the  good  oi  the  republic 

Pompey  \vas  not  accustomed  to  ingraft  tyranny  on  power 
committed  to  him ;  and  in  accordance  with  his  general  con- 
duct, he  executed  his  high  trust  with  fidelity,  and  was  ap- 
proved by  his  constituents,  especially  by  those  of  the  higher 
classes.  They  probably,  from  this  time,  looked  to  him  as 
4heir  chief  strength  against  Cesar.  Bat  the  former  violated 
in  some  instances,  the  first  principles  of  the  constitution, 
which  he  always  pretended  to  res|)ect,  and  supplied  the  latter 
with  most  pknsible  arguments  to  justify  his  cuums  to  autho- 
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ix^  alid  power^  iacompadble  with  the  national  liberty.  In* 
deed,  Pdmpey  procured  for  himself  privileges  which  he 
instituted  laws  to  prevent  any  one  else  from  legitimately 
enjoying.  Thus,  at  his  suggestion,  it  was  decreea  that  no 
consul,  protor,  or  qusstor  could  receive  a  lucrative  appoint- 
ment in  the  provinces,  till  five  years  after  he  had  served  the 
term  of  his  office.  Before,  however,  this*  law  was  proposed, 
he  had  secured  his  continuance  in  the  government  <^  Spain 
for  five  years  loiM^er. 

It  is  not)  thererorow  surprising  that  Cesar  demanded  that  he 
should,  contrary  to  law,  he  admitted  to  the  consulate,  while 
he  remained  al  the  head  of  his  army.  This  was  no  more 
than  had  been  granted  Pompey ;  and  he  insisted  that  his 
services  for  the  republic  merited  equal  honour.  His  bold- 
ness in  claiming,  as  his  right,  that  which  the  senate  alone 
had  authority  to  bestow  according  as  they,  in  their  collective 
wisdom,  judged  expedient  or  proper,  provoked  their  indig- 
nation, and  roused  their  fears;  and  led  on  by  Gate,  they 
resolved  to  caU  on  him  to  resign  his  command  of  the  army, 
before  standing  candidate  for  consul  Having  declined  this, 
they  ordered  him  to  disband  his  troops,  because  they  were 
not  now  needed,  and  lus  time  to  hold  the  provinces  of  Qaul 
was  near  its  termination.  His  friends  replied  that  he  would 
obey,  when  Pompey  disbanded  his  army;  for,  unless  this 
condition  was  compued  with,  he  could  not  consider  himself 
safe.  Their  opinion  was  corroborated  by  his  letter  to  the 
senate,  in  which  he  stated,  "  That  Cesar  should  be  allowed 
to  retain  the  honours  which  the  Roman  people  had  bestowed 
upon  him ;  that  he  should  be  left  upon  a  footing  of  equality 
with  other  officers,  who  were  allowed  to  join  civil '  office  at 
Rome  with  military  establishments  in  the  provinces:  and 
that  he  should  not  be  singled  out  as  the  sole  object  oi  th^ 
distrust  and  severity."  This  language  was  regarded  as  pre- 
sumptuous, for  he -plainly  prescribed  to  the  senators,  and 
many  of  them  considered  it  a  declarati<m  of  war.  After 
seven  days  disputing,  it  was  decreed  to  order  Cesar  to  dis- 
miss his  army,  and  by  a  certain  day  to  retire  from  his  pro- 
vinces, or  in  case  of  msobedience,  declariDg  him  an  enemy 
to  his  country.  The  tribunes,  Mark  Antony  and  Ctuintus 
Cassius,  interposed  with  their  negativa  The  hands  of  the 
senate  being  thus  tied  up  by  the  prohibition  or  interdict  of 
the  tribunes,  it  was  moved  that  the  members  should  put  on 
mourning,  in  order  to  impress  the  people  with  a  deeper  sense 
of  the  calamity  which  was  likely  to  ensue  from  the  contu- 
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forbade ;  bui  the  aeoate  bein^  adjourned,  all  tbe  membera,  aa 
0^  their  own  aecord,  returned  to  their  next  meeting  in  habica 
of  moarning,  and  proceeded  to  consider  in  what  manner 
they  might  remove  the  difficulty  which  aroae  from  thia  fiic« 
tious  interposition  of  the  tribunes.  In  the  eoncluaion  of  thia 
deliberation,  it  was  determined  to  give  to  the  consub  and 
other  maffistratee,  together  with  Pompey,  in  the  character  of 
proconsul,  the  charge  usual  in  the  most  daageroas  oonjune- 
tares ;  to  preserve  the  commonwealth  by  each  means  as  to 
their  discretion  should  appear  to  be  necessary." 

The  tribunes,  who  had  advocated  the  cause  of  Cesar,  and 
the  profligate  young  patricians  whom  he  had  bribed  by  a» 
immense  sum  to  betray  the  senate,  pretending  that  their  lives 
were  in  danger,  disguised  themselves  in  the  habit  of  slaves, 
and  fled  in  the  night  to  Cesar,  who,  with  a  small  number  or 
troops,  was  fixed  at  Ravenna,  at  that  time  a  seaport  of  Cis- 
alpine Graul,  on  the  Adriatic  He  presented  his  friends  to 
liis  soldiers,  informed  them  of  the  wrong  done  him  by  the 
senate,  and  asked  them  if  they  would  desert  him,  who  had 
Tor  nine  years  led  them  to  conquest  for  the  honour  of  their 
country.  They  loudly  proclaimed  thai  they  were  ready  to 
revenge  the  injuries  inflicted  on  him  and  his  friends.  Two 
days  after,  he  occupied  Ariminum,  a  strong  fortress  near  the 
Rubicon,  the  celebrated  stream  that  divided  Italy  Proper 
from  Cisalpine  Qaul.  History  represents  Cesar  hesitatmg 
how  to  act,  when  he  reached  the  Rubicon.  This  is  not  pro- 
bable, considering  his  fearless  spirit ;  bat  the  most  selfish  and 
inhuman  sometimes  feel  for  human  woe.  And  he  may  have 
said,  *<  If  I  do  not  cross  the  river,  I  am  undone:  and  if  I  do 
cross  it,  how  many  calamities  shall  I  bring  on  Rome.**  The 
consuls  C.  C.  Maroellus,  and  L  C.  Lentnlus  went  to  Pompey, 
who  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  delivered  to  him  tbe  de- 
cision of  the  senate,  and  committea  to  him  the  supreme  com- 
mand over  the  treasury  and  all  the  forces  of  the  republic,  in 
every  quarter  of  the  empire.  Thus  civil  war  became  obvi- 
ously inevitable ;  and  the  result  was  the  abolition  of  the  Ro- 
man republic,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  dominion 
in  the  whole  empire. 

Cesar  assumed  henceforth  extreme  moderation,  lamented 
the  probable  calamities  of  a  civil  war,  and  made  repeated 
proposals  of  peace,  while  he  urged  his  military  operations 
with  even  more  than  his  usual  rapidity.  He  summoned  hit 
army  to  join  him  in  Italy  ;  but  immediately  proceeded  with 
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Utcnail  hold  to  take  pcMsesftion  of  tnariocv  ptacw  neoeefiaiy 
!•  procure  mipplicB  for  nis  forces,  and  open  his  way  to  Rome. 
His  moTements  terrified  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  lying 
between  him  and  the  metropolis ;  and  mnltitudee  fled  thither 
to  escape  his  vengeance,  for  they  apprehended  a  repetition  of 
the  droulfal  deeds  of  Marias,  Oinna,  and  Sylla.  They  knew 
not  the  character  of  *he  man  to  whom  they  were  now  called 
to  submit  Couitesy,  clemency,  and  generosity  accompanied 
his  stqis.  Human  me  he  ind^Md  valued  not ;  but  he  knew 
how  to*  gain  the  confidence  of  man.  The  authority  of  the 
senate,  and  the  influence  of  Pompey  failed  tocoReet  an  army 
adeauate^  in  the  opinion  of  the  latter,  to  defend  Rome.  In* 
deed,  many  of  the  troops  wbcmi  he  levied  joined  the  standard 
of  his  popular  rival  And  as  Pompey  seldom  risked  a  battle 
when  he  nad  not  strong  reason  to  expect  victorv,  he  resolved 
10  desert  the  city.  He  therefore  summoned  the  senate,  and 
called  on  all  who  chose  not  to  be  implicated  in  the  bloody 
aets  which  he  said  Cesar  might  commit,  to  depart  from 
Rome,  and  fix  the  seat  of  government  at  Gapua,  where  he 
propoeed  to  assemble  the  forces  of  the  republic. 

Cesar  continued  to  advance  on  Rome,  and  he  found  the 
gates  of  all  the  cities  and  towns  open  to  admit  him.  Peae* 
was  still  on  his  lips ;  and  war  the  aelight  of  his  heart.  He 
spared  those  of  his  opponents  who  beoune  his  prisoners,  dis- 
missed them  wkh  all  the  honours  belonging  to  their  rank, 
and  touched  neither  personal  property  nor  the  public  money. 
The  fome  of  his  mild  and  disiaterested  conduct  spread  over 
Italy,  and  he  would  have  been  gladly  received  at  Rome. 
But  Ponrpey  had  left  Capua,  and  rajmly  marched  to  Brun^ 
dusium,  having  sent  before  him  confidential  persons,  to  pro- 
vide vessels  in  which  he  purposed  to  embark  with  his  armr- 
On  his  progress^  he  was  forsaken  by  not  a  few  of  his  om- 
ceis^  who  hastened  to  enter  the  service  of  Cesar.  That  en« 
terprising  general  pursued  him,  prepared  to  besiege  the  city, 
and  published  an  address,  expressive  of  his  solicitude  fo^r 
peace.  His  eflbrts  to  take  the  city  were  unsuccessful,  until 
Pompey,  the  greater*  part  of  the  senate,  officers  of  state,  and 
army,  had  sailed  for  Epirus.  Thus  Cesar  auspiciously 
reacned  in  sixty  days  the  first  post  on  the  course,  at  the  ter^ 
mination  of  which  was  conspicuous  in  his  view  the  most 
sj^endid  of  aU  prizes  to  his  aspiring  8pirit,--the  sovereignty- 
of  the  worU.  Few  of  his  own  troops  had  arrived  to  aid 
him  in  his  enterprise ;  but  many  of  those  raised  to  oppose 
him  daily  joined  him,  and  transformed  his  daring  race  al» 
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most  into  a  tnumphant  procession.  And  every  Roman, 
whose  bosom  was  animated  with  any  benevolence  or  com- 
passion, must  have  looked  on  the  insurrection  which  Cesar 
conducted  with  some  degree  of  pleasing  astonishment,  when 
he  compared  it  with  the  least  sanguinary  and  destrucdre  of 
the  many  insurrections  recorded  in  the  annals  of  Rome.  All 
former  actors  resembled  so  many  lions  rioting  among  a  large 
flock  of  feeble  animals.  Such  was  the  consummate  polk^ 
of  Cesar  that,  utterly  destitute  as  he  was  of  humanity,  his 
woids  and  deeds  were  those  of  one  who  could  not  look  on 
human  blood  without  horror,  and  who  detested  every  form 
and  *:{pecies  of  cruelty.  He  evidently  wished  to  induce  all 
to  exclaim,  Who  would  not  willingly  have  this  man  for  his 
ruJer  1  He  continued  to  assume  the  character  of  the  man  of 
peace,  and  showed  more  respect  for  the  form  of  the  republic 
^n  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do,  especially  in  relation  to 
the  senate.  Believing  that  he  had  less  reason  to  apprehend 
danger  from  those  who  had  fled,  and  left  him  as  entire  mas- 
ter of  all  Italy  as  he  had  been  for  some  time  of  all  Graul, 
than  from  their  friends  in  Spain,  befwe  pursuing  the  former, 
he  determined  to  acquire  possession  of  that  country.  In  the 
meantime,  hd  adopted  measures,  by  which  he  obtained  pos- 
session of  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  and  secured  the  tranquillity  of 
Italy.  Leaving  his  victorious  troops  to  rest  a  short  time,  and 
having  ordered  ships  to  be  collected  to  convey  them  to  Spain, 
he  proceeded  to  Rome,  and  summoned  all  tne  senators,  who 
had  not  deserted  their  country  to  meet  him,  to  consult  on  the 
afiairs  of  the  republic.  They  obeyed,  but  none  of  high  rank 
had  courage  to  welcome  his  approach.  His  father-in-law, 
Calpurnijos  Piso,  did  not  even  countenance  him.  The  only 
important  oflS^cers  of  state  who  remained  at  Rome,  besides 
those  tribunes  who  were  his  own  agents,  were  M.  Marcus 
Lepidus,  prietor,  the  tribune  C.  MeteUus,  who  wished  to  pre- 
serve the  public  peace.  Under  pretence  of  vraieration  for 
ancient  customs,  Cfesar  declined  to  enter  the  city,  and  selected 
the  suburbs  for  his  own  residence,  and  that  of  the  band  who' 
had  accompanied  him.  Thither  the  citizens  crowded  to  be- 
hold the  conqueror,  after  an  absence  of  almost  ten  years. 
Marc  Antony,  his  most  able  and  active  emissary,  proposed 
that  the  senators  should  assemble  without  the  city,  that  they 
might  afibrd  him  an  opportunity  to  plead  his  own  cause  in 
their  presence.  He  opened  the  meeting  by  enumerating  the 
wrongs  which  had  been  done  him,  and  by  loading  his  oppo- 
nents  with  the  guik  of  the  civil  war.     He  pourtrayed,  mth 
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his  usual  doquence,  his  moderadon  in  having  ofiered  to  i»- 
sign  his  command,  while  his  rival  officers  resolutely  retained 
theirs,  or  at  least  insisted  that  he  should  submit  to  conditions, 
which  would  have  made  him  dependent  on  their  pleasure ; 
thej  had  thus  chosen  to  throw  the  state  into  confusion  rather 
than  acknowledge  him  their  equal,  notwithstanding  of  his 
sealous  and  numerous  services  to  advance  the  interests  and 
honours  of  the  republic  instead  of  expressing  resentment, 
he  strenuously  endeavoured  to  reconcile  all  cla»es  to  his 
cause,  and  arocted  kindness  for  those  who  were  in  arms 
against  him.  He  earnestly  exhorted  the  senators  not  to  de- 
sert the  commonwealth,  nor  to  oppose  such  as,  in  concert 
with  him,  might  endeavour  to  restore  the  government :  but 
if  they  should  shrink  in  this  arduous  task,  he  should  not 
press  it  upon  them.  He  knew  how  to  act  for  himself.  If 
nis  opinion  were  followed,  deputies  should  be  now  sent  from 
the  senate  to  Pompey,  with  entreaties  that  he  would  spare  the 
republic.  He  knew  that  Pompey  had  formerly  objected  to 
his  having  any  such  dentation  sent  to  himself,  considering 
such  advances  as  a  concession  of  right  in  him  to  whom  they 
were  made,  or  of  fear  in  those  who  made  them.  '<  These," 
he  said,  ^  were  the  reflections  of  a  narrow  mind ;  for  his  own 
part,  as  he  wished  to  overcome  his  enemies  in  the  field,  so  he 
wished  to  excel  them  in  acts  of  generosity  and  candour." 

This  profound  dissimulation  increased  his  fiime,  and  many 
contrasted,  much  to  his  advantage^  what  they  regarded  hn 
generous  and  noble  conduct,  with  that  exemplified  by 
Pompey,  who,  considering  himself  intrusted  with  the  gov- 
ernment and  laws,  had  announced  his  purpose  to  vindicate 
the  honours  of  his  office,  and  enforce  reverence  for  the  laws, 
by  inflicting  the  severest  punishment  on  all  who  refused  to 
follow  him  from  Rome.  ^Proscription  and  massacre  of 
every  one  who  adhered  not  to  the  senate  and  his  party,  were 
familiar  terms  at  his  head  quarters." 

Cesar  was  manifestly  soucitous  to  accomplish  all  his  de- 
signs without  so  violating  the  }aws  of  the  state  as  to  rouse 
the  passions  of  the  multitude.  He  assembled  what  he  called 
the  senate,  to  procure  their  sanction  to  any  plans  which,  whe- 
ther they  approved  or  not,  he  was  resolved  to  adopt  Ac- 
cordingly, wnen  they  dissented,  he  acted  independent  of 
them,  and  by  force  he  speedily  obtained  what  the  most  per- 
suasive or  artful  arguments  could  not  prevail  on  them  to 
grant.  '^Pompey  &d  been  authorised  to  draw  from  the 
treasures  of  the  commonwealth  whatever  money  he  wanted 
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ht  tke  flemcei  At  hot  depsitara^  he  ordered  Ae  wbole  l» 
be  removed ;  aad  the  cooeul  Lentulus  was  abonl  to  execute 
tfaie  order,  when  a  auddea  alarm  of  Cesar's  approach  oUiged 
him  to  desist,  and  left  him  thide  only  to  carry  away  the  keys 
of  the  public  repoehoriea  Cesar  now  moTed  the  senate,  thai 
the  treasury  doors  should  be  opened,  and  that  the  public 
money  shoold  be  issued  from  thence  to  defray  the  expense  of 
the  war.  To  this  motion  the  tribune  Metellus  Celer  opposed 
his  negative;  and  Cesar,  disdaining  any  longer  to  wear  a 
mask  which  subjected  him  to  the  obserTanee  of  insignificant 
forms,  proceeded  to  the  treasury,  and  ordered  the  doors  to  be 
forced.  The  tribune  had  the  boldness  to  place  himself  in 
the  way,  and  was  about  to  reduce  Cesar  to  the  disagreeable 
alternative  of  being  disappointed  of  his  purpose,  or  of  ren^ 
dering  himself  the  object  of  popular  detestation,  by  violating 
the  sacred  person  of  a  tribune,  irom  a  veneration  to  which  he 
himself  professed  to  have  undertaken  the  war.  On  this  oe- 
casion,  contrary  to  his  usual  character,  he  appeared  to  have 
lost  his  temper,  and  threatened  Metellus  with  immediate 
death.  "^  This,"  he  said,  ^'  is  easier  for  me  to  execute  than  to 
utter."  It  was  thought,  that  if  the  tribune  had  persisted,  not 
only  this  officer,  but  numbers  of  the  senators,  and  many  &t 
the  more  respectable  citizens,  whom  he  considered  as  enemies 
and  promoters  of  the  tribune's  contumacy,  would  have  been 
ittvoured  in  a  general  massacre.  '^  Think  not,"  said  Curio, 
is  relatii^  these  particulars  to  Cicero,  ^that  his  clemency 
proceeds  irom  temper,  or  is  secured  to  you  by  any  real  dis- 
position  of  his  mind.  It  is  a  mere  effect  of  his  poncy :  he  is 
naturally  indifierent  to  blood,  and,  if  he  is  provoked,  wiU 
make  it  to  run  in  the  kennels."  The  tribune  Metellus,  how- 
ever, when  matters  were  coming  to  this  extremity,  suffered 
himself  to  be  removed.  The  doors  were  forced  open,  all  the 
money  was  taken  from  thence,  even  the  sacred  cleposit  sup- 
posed to  have  remained  from  the  time  of  the  rebuilding  d 
Rome  after  its  destruction  by  the  Qauls,  and  still  kept  as  a 
resource  for  the  utmost  exigency  of  public  affiiirs,  was  now 
carried  off  I  have  subdued  the  Gauls,  said  Cesar,  and  there 
is  no  longer  any  need  of  such  provision  against  them.  He 
is  said,  on  this  occasion,  to  have  carried  off  in  bars,  25,0001b. 
of  gold,  35,0001b.  of  silver,  and  in  coin,  40,000,000  Roman 
money ;  or  about  one  million  sterling. 

Provoked  by  the  obstancy  of  the  principal  men  in  the  city, 
he  dreaded  io  make  an  appeal  to  the  multitude,  and  after  a 
few  days,  left  Rome  apparently  exceedingly  offended.     From 
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this  tinio  intdligetit  obteiTan  of  pMBiagf  ^«nla  ferried  ike 
republic  abolished,  and  Ceoar  the  head  of  the  empra  And 
as  no  one  of  her  great  generals  had.  ever  extendea  its  domin- 
ion over  so  many  regions  unknown  to  the  Roaums^so  no  one 
had  hitherto  showed  himself  capable  of  thoroughly  estaUish- 
ing  the  Roman  power  over  the  numerous  conquered  king- 
doms, nations,  and  provinces.  The  ages  of  military  prowess 
and  enthusiastic  admiration  of  liberty  which  characterised  the 
Romans  were  indeed  past;  and  their  enervated,  sensual,  and 
licentious  decendants  were  prepared  to  carry  the  yoke  of  des- 
potism :  it  became  them  well ;  and  Cesar  was  fitted  to  mafae 
them  submit  to  it  with  all  the  visible  signs  of  joy  which  thair 
ancestors  discovered  when  emancipated  from  the  tyranny  of 
their  ancient  kings. 

The  governors  of  all  the  provinces  owed  their  appointments 
to  Pompey,  and  might  be  expected  to  support  nim.  But 
Spain  was  his  favourite  province ;  and  he  had  sent  there 
three  officers,  with  a  large  army,  to  act  as  his  deputy  govern- 
ors. Till  they  were  suraued,  Cesar  justly  concluded  thit  his 
power  was  uncertain  in  Gaul  or  Italy ;  for  they  mip^ht  carry 
meir  armies,  with  Pompey,  perhaps,  at  their  head,  mto  these 
countries,  and  overcome  his  forces.  Having  intrusted  the 
government  of  Rome  to  the  prsetor  Lepadus,  and  the  army 
necessary  to  preserve  peace  in  Italy,  to  M.  Antony,  he  march- 
ed into  (Jisalpine  Graul,  passed  the  Alps,  and  reached  the  im- 
portant city  of  Marseilles.  The  citizens  had  voluntarily 
placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Rome,  and  retained 
their  own  laws,  and  exemption  from  all  the  burdens  imposed 
on  conquered  countries.  To  Cesar's  request  to  be  admitted 
into  their  city,  thev  replied  that  they  esteemed  alike  both  par- 
ties into  which  the  Romans  were  divided,  and  could  not 
therefore  show  more  respect  for  him  than  for  his  opponenta 
But  their  conduct  soon  proved  their  partiality  for  Pompey 
and  the  republican  party,  for  they  received  some  of  Pompev's 
adherents:  Cesar  tnerefore  resolved  to  reduce  the  city.  This 
enterprise  he,  however,  soon  left  to  subordinate  officers,  pro- 
ceeded to  Spain,  and  joined  the  army  under  Fabius,  whom  he 
had  sent  before  him.  He  found  his  army  stationed  not  fiir 
from  that  of  the  enemy,  near  Ilerda,  the  modern  I^rida,  a 
considerable  town  seated  on  the  river  Segra,  in  Catakmi& 
During  some  months,  his  affairs  presented  the  most  gloomy 
aspect ;  for  the  contests  of  his  troops  secured  him  no  advan- 
tage, and  scarcity  of  provisions  threatened  to  destroT  thaia 
The  report  of  tnese  things  was  rapidly  ciroukted  evaiy 
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where,  and  indiiced  many,  who  were  undecided  in  mind,  to 
declare  for  Pompey.  But  he  speedily  surmounted  all  his  dif- 
ficulties, and  his  skilful  maniBuvres,  and  the  success  of  his 
plans,  confounded  the  opposing  army,  and  excited  the  admi- 
mtion  and  wonder  c^  the  Spaniards.  Not  a  few  of  the  for- 
mer ^joined  bim;  and  the  latter  readil^r  supplied  him  w^ 
provisions.  He,  at  length,  succeeded  in  placing  the  army 
commanded  by  Alranius  and  Petreius,  the  lieutenants  of  Pom- 
pey, in  a  position  the  most  dangerous  and  distressing,  fr(»n 
which  it  seemed  impossihle  that  they  should  extricate  them- 
selves. After  passing  four  days  without  water  and  food,  they 
were  compelled  to  implore  his  clemency.  He  received  them 
rather  as  his  friends  than  enemies,  and  declared  ^that  he  de- 
manded nothing  else  but  peace ;  that  they  should  suffer  no 
injury,  provided  they  left  the  province,  and  became  bound 
not  to  serve  his  enemies  for  the  future  against  him ;  that  no 
one  should  be  forced  to  take  any  active  part  on  his  side ;  that 
all  who  committed  no  injury  against  him  should  be  consid- 
ered as  his  friends ;  and  ^hat  every  man  now  in  his  power 
should  be  at  liberty."  He  supplied  them  with  provisions,  and 
ordered  their  effects,  if  any  were  found  in  his  camp,  to  be  re- 
stored to  them.  He  paid  his  own  soldiers  a  high  price  for 
what  they  were  in  this  manner  desired  to  restore.  By  this 
measure  he  gained  several  advantages ;  he  lightened  his  bag- 
gage ;  he  made  a  gratification  to  his  own  men,  without  the 
imputation  of  bribery ;  and  he  gained  his  late  enemies  by  an 
act  of  generosity.  The  vanquished  army  accordingly  came  to 
Cesar  with  cfll  their  complaints,  and  appealed  to  bim  even 
from  their  own  officers.  It  was  impossible  for  mankind  to 
resist  so  much  ability,  insinuation,  and  courage." 

The  only  troops  of  Pompey  not  subdued,  were  stationed 
at  Qades,  now  Cadiz,  under  Varro.  Cesar  proceeded  thi- 
ther, and  received,  on  his  progress  the  submission  of  the  natives. 
One  of  the  lenons  at  Grades. met  him  at  Hispalis,  the  present 
Seville,  and  on^ed  him  their  services.  At  Corduba,  or  Cor- 
dova, Varro  resigned  to  him  all  the  forces  dn  land  or  sea, 
which  were  under  his  command.  And  in  this  city  Cesar 
held  a  fifeneral  convention  for  the  settlement  of  Spain.  He 
thanked  the  people  for  the  favours  which  he  had  received 
from  them,  remitted  the  contributions,  and  vnthdrew  the  bur- 
dens which  had  been  imposed  on  them  by  the  lieutenants  of 
Pompey,  and  appointed  Q^uintus  Cassius  governor,  with  five 
legions  raised  by  Varro.  Immediately  after  he  went  on  board 
the  fleet,  which  had  been  prepared  also  by  Varro,  sailed  to 
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Tarraco,  or  Terraeona,  and  thence  proceeded  by  land  to  Nar- 
bonne  and  MaraeiUes.  The  latter  city,  which  resembled  one 
of  the  small  Grecian  republics,  had  nobly  resisted  the  most 
arduous  efibrts  of  the  officers  of  Cesar  to  reduce  it ;  and 
though  they  had  lost  a  number  of  their  fleet,  and  had  other- 
vrise  suffered  much,  yet  they  boldly  repelled  the  besiegers,  till 
Cesar  arrived,  covered  with  the  f lory  of  a  conqueror,  who 
seemed  to  delight  in  generous  deeds.  He  augmented  his 
&me  by  receiving  the  submission  of  Marseilles,  without  show- 
ing the  least  inclination  to  resentment  or  revenge.  While  he 
was  in  this  city  the  news  arrived  that  the  citizens  of  Rome 
had  proclaimed  him  dictator  of  the  republic,  and  he  hasted 
thither  to  be  invested  with  the  ensigns  of  this  high  office.  On 
his- journey  he  found  the  troops  stationed  at  Placentia,  alarm- 
ing the  inhabitants  by  their  violent  and  outrageous  conduct 
He  soon  quelled  their  mutinous  spirit,  and  acquired  much 
praise  for  his  avowed  determination  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
community.  And  he  gained  the  confidence  and  applause  of 
all  ranks  by  the  prudent  use  he  made  of  the  authority  con- 
ferred on  him  in  Rome,  and  especially  by  his  resigning  the 
office  of  dictator  as  soon  as  he  had  passed  some  laws  suited 
to  advance  the  public  good,  and  seen  the  government  intrust- 
ed to  legitimate  officers.  He  and  S.  Isauricus  were  chosen 
consuls  for  the  succeeding  year.  To  increase  the  number  of 
his  friends,  he  obtained  an  act  of  indemnity  for  all  ofien'*-es 
committed  against  him  from  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
war,  and  a  vote  that  uU  the  inhabitants  of  Cisalpine  Gaul 
should  enjoy  the  immunities  of  Roman  citizens.  In  less  than 
two  weeks  he  left  Rome  for  Brundusium,  where  he  had  or- 
dered his  troops  to  meet  him,  in  order  to  embark  in  pursuit  of 
Pompey.  That  general  had  now  under  his  command  a  pow- 
erful army  of  more  than  seventy  thousand  men,  and  a  large 
fleet  of  eight  hundred  ships.  He  had  likewise  '^  found  mag- 
azines of  provisions  collected  from  Thessaly,  Asia,  Egypt, 
Crete,  and  Cyrene.  The  principnl  resort  ot  his  land  forces 
was  at  Berrhoea,  on  the  fertile  plains  between  the  Azius  and 
Haliacmon,  that  run  into  the  bay  of  ThermfB.  -The  Roman 
senate  was  represented  at  Thessalonica  by  two  hundred  of 
that  body,  who,  together  with  the  two  consuls,  held  their  as- 
semblies, and  assumed  all  the  functions  of  the  Roman  state. 
The  Roman  people  were  likewise  represented  by  the  con- 
course of  respectable  citizens,  who  repaired  to  the  army  or  to 
this  place.*'  Pompey  proposed,  as  early  as  convenient  to  in- 
vade Italy,  and  hoped,  by  nis  mighty  army,  to  establish  the 
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higii  repatation  which  his  miUuny  taknts  and  saccaM  h«l 
pjrocarea  him,  and  completely  sabdue  hiB  opponents.  Bui 
while  he  supposed  Cesar  to  be  occupied  with  the  afiaiis  ot 
Rome  and  Italy,  that  enterprising  general  had  sailed  with  only 
seven  leffions,  succeeded  in  escaping  the  notice  of  Pompe/s 
fleet,  and  reached  a  very  dangerous  part  of  the  coast  of  Epi- 
rus,  where  he  was  least  expected,  under  the  lofty  promontory 
named  Acroceranus.  Though  the  army  under  his  personal 
command  were  generally  victorious,  yet  the  officers  whom  he 
had  sent  to  Illyncum  and  Africa  to  take  possession  of  these 
countries,  had  been  defeated.  In  these  circumstances,  he  pre- 
tended to  be  desirous  of  peace.  Accordingly,  befiNre  he  land- 
ed his  troops,  he  sent  V.  Rufus,  an  officer  m  Pompey,  whom 
he  had  taken  captive,  to  his  general,  with  proposau  to  "  refer 
all  their  differences  to  the  senate,  in  Rome ;  and  that  each  of 
them  should,  in  the  meantime,  swear,  at  the  head  of  their  re- 
spective armies,  that,  in  three  dftys,  they  should  disband  all 
their  forces,  in  order  diat,  being  disarmed,  they  might  sever- 
all]^  be  under  a  necessitv  to  submit  to  the  legal  gDverament  of 
their  country ;  that  he  himself,  to  remove  all  difficukies  on 
die  part  of  Pompey,  should  begin  with  dismissing  all  the 
troops  that  were  under  his  command  whether  in  garrison  or 
in  the  field." 

By  thus  acting  he  expected  to  throw  the  whole  blame  of 
the  continuance  of  the  war  on  his  opponents.  He  well  knew 
that  they  would  not  listen  to  his  proposals ;  ajsd  he,  therefore, 
immediately  landed  his  troops,  and  advanced  to  Oricum, 
which  was  occupied  by  a  garrison  commanded  by  L.  Tor- 
euatus.  He  presented  himself  as  one  of  the  consols  of 
Rome,  preceded  by  the  ensigns  of  this  office.  The  garrison 
instantly  surrendered.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  ApoUonia, 
whose  mhabitants,  disregarding  the  authority  of  their  Roman  | 

ffovernor,  at  once  received  him.  These  examples  were  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  towns  of  Epirus;  so  that  he  was  at  liberty 
to  march  rapidly  on  to  Dyrrachium,  the  present  Dyrazzo,  a 
good  seaport  on  the  coast,  almost  opposite  Brundusium,  in 
Italy.  This  place  contained  the  principal  military  stores  and 
magazines  of  Pompey.  Cesar  was  exceedingly  disappointed 
on  approaching  the  port,  to  find  that,  notwitnstanaing  the 
rapidity  of  his  movements,  Pompey  was  encamped  under  its 
walls ;  and  had  sent  some  vessels  to  retake  or  block  up  the 
harbour  of  Oricum,  and  ordered  the  rest  of  his  fleet  to  be  so 
arranged  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  way  more  troops  from 
Italy.    If  we  credit  Uie  most  eminent  historians,  Cesar  fek 
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fajB  siUiatUuL  now  most  critieal,  from  the  apparent  inability  or 
indispoaition  of  his  friends  to  aend  him  rerenforcementa. 
When  he  coald  no  longer  endure  his  anxiety  and  suspenae, 
he  adopted  the  extraordmary  resolutitm  of  proceeding  alone, 
and  without  the  knowledge  of  any  one,  to  Brundusium.  He 
procured  a  fbhing  boat,  and  put  to  sea  in  the  night  The 
rise  of  a  sudden  storm  rendered  unavailable  all  the  kbouis 
of  the  boatmen.  He  had  in  silence  witnessed  their  conduct, 
and,  to  encourage  them,  he  surprised  them  by  diacovering 
himself  to  the  master,  and,  seizing  his  hand,  said,  "•  Go  oo 
boldly,  my  friend,  and  fear  nothing ;  thou  carriast  Cesar  and 
his  fortune  with  thee."  The  mariners,  encouraged  by  Cesar's 
presence,  used  extraordinary  efforts,  and  |[ot  out  to  sea ;  but 
the  stturm  was  so  violent  that  Cesar,  despairing  of  being  able 
to  reach  Italy,  suffered  the  pilot  to  return  to  the  coast,  where 
his  soldiers  met  him,  and  expressed,  with  tenderness  and 
respect,  their  concern  to  see  him  so  uneasy  for  want  of  more 
troops,  as  if  he  could  not  gain  a  victory  with  those  who  were 
present."  He,  however,  soon  obtained  assistance  from  Italy ; 
K>r  the  scarcity  of  provisions  having  forced  the  fleet  of  Pom- 
pey  to  withdraw  from  the  shores  of  Brundusium,  M.  Antony 
and  Calenus  immediately  seized  the  opportunity  of  the  fint 
favoumble  wind  to  sail  with  four  legions  and  ei^  hundred 
horse.  M.  Antony  successfully  avoided  the  opposing  fleet, 
safely  landed  the  greater  number  of  the  farces,  and  formed  a 
junction  with  Cesar,  who  now  eagerly  desired  to  hasten  on  a 
general  battle.  This,  however,  accorded  not  with  the  policy 
of  Pompey,  who  had  resolved  to  prolong  the  contest,  in  the 
full  confidence  that  the  strength  oi  Cesar  would  speedily  be 
wasted,  from  the  want  of  means  of  subsistence  for  his  army. 
After  various  partial  actions,  Pompe/s  camp,  situated  on  the 
sea  shore,  was  almost  cut  off  by  Ce«ur,  from  the  surrounding 
country ;  and  he  felt  compelled  to  attack  his  opponents,  whom 
he  completely  defeated. 

Many  considered  the  cause  of  Cesar  now  lost,  but  his 
courage  and  fortitude  never  &iled.  Neverthdiess,  he  found 
It  expedient  to  retire  from  the  coast ;  and  such  was  his  activity, 
that  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  the  sick,  wounded,  and  baggage, 
and  one  legion,  were  sent  to  Apollonia,  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles ;  and  at  three  in  the  momm^  the  whole  armir,  in  pro* 
found  silence,  left  the  camp,  and  followed  them.  They  were 
pursued  soma  time  by  Pompey,  but  after  the  firarth  day  ther 
were  allowed  to  proceed.  Cesar's  reputation  was  much 
keaened  by  hia  late  losses,  and  he  found.it  difficult  la  pfoau* 
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proYisions  on  his  march.  On  arrinng  at  Gbmphi,  the  fint 
town  of  Thesaaly,  although  the  citizens  had  been  foraierly 
fiivourable  to  his  cause,  he  was  not  admitted.  In  a  few  hours 
he  compelled  the  garrison  to  surrender,  and  in  a  short  time 
all  the  towns  submitted  to  him,  except  Larissa  the  capital, 
which  was  possessed  by  Scipio  Metellus,  the  father-in-law  of 
Pompey.  ni  the  centre  of  Thessaly  was  seated  the  city  of 
Pharsalia,  in  a  rich  plain  watered  by  the  Enipeus.  Here 
Cesar  encamped  his  troops,  and  waited  to  learn  the  move- 
ments of  his  opponents.  They  flattered  themselves  that  vie- 
tory  was  theirs,  and  assembled  to  decide  whether  they  should, 
being  masters  of  the  sea  and  triumphant  on  land,  instantly 
return  to  Rome,  or  pursue  and  totally  destroy  him.  They 
determined  the  latter,  and  Pompey  followed  him  into  Thes- 
saly. He  was  every  where  on.nis  march  hailed  as  victor; 
ana,  on  approaching  Larissa,  was  met  by  his  iather-in-law, 
who,  with  nis  army,  accompanied  him  to  Pharsalia.  Their 
united  armies,  amounting  to  forty-five  thousand  men  and  seven 
thousand  horse,  encamped  on  an  eminence  about  three  miles 
distant  from  Cesar's  army,  which  consisted  of  not  more  than 
twenty-two  thousand  men,  and  one  thousand  horse.  But 
many  of  the  soldiers  of  the  former  were  Asiatics,  and  few 
were  accustomed  to  war,  whereas  the  latter  were  veterans, 
who  had  fought  and  conquered  in  many  battlea  Pompey 
therefore  wisely  judged  that  he  would  more  easily  and  effect- 
ually accomplish  his  object  by  harassing  and  wearing  out  his 
enemy  than  by  encountering  them  in  battle.  And  this  policy 
pressed  so  hard  on  Cesar,  that  to  save  his  troops  from  ramine 
he  determined  to  change  his  position,  and  move  where  he 
could  procure  subsistence,  and,  if  possible,  compel  Pompey  to 
fight.  His  plan  would  certainly  have  failed,  had  his  rival 
been  permitted  to  act  according  to  his  own  enlightened  judg- 
ment and  enlarged  experience  in  war.  Being  unhappily 
surrounded  with  many  Roman  senators  and  others  of  rank, 
who  were  incapable  of  comprehending  the  wisdom  of  hi^ 
policy,  and  suspicious  that  love  of  power  actuated  him  more 
than  zeal  for  the  public  good,  he  was  not  always  at  liberty  to 
regulate  his  conduct  by  his  knowledge.  They  were  con- 
stantly urging  him  to  attack  the  enemy  and  finish  the  contest, 
which  they  maintained  was  completely  in  his  power.  His 
officers  and  troops  were  not  less  urgent  to  engage  in  battle, 
being  confident  of  success.  How  reluctantly  he  yielded  to 
their  wishes,  is  manifest  from  his  brief  address  to  his  army 
before  the  general  engagement,  which  may  be  said  to  have 
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inkSf  diiMlfad  tlM  repobbc,  aid  establiBhad  the  despotic 
government  and  the  iron  power  of  Rome  over  all  nations. 
<*  As  I  have  been  induced  by  yonr  ardour  to  venture  a  battle, 
contrary  to  my  ovrn  judgment,  let  me  see  you  behave  in  il 
with  bravery.  As  you  surpass  the  enemy  in  numbers,  strive 
to  do  so  incoarage  and  resolution.  Look  back  with  pleasure 
on  the  glorious  battle  of  Dyrrachium ;  maintain  the  glory  yo«i 
there  ac<)ttired,and  sufier  not  the  best  cause  to  sink  under  the 
desperate  attempts  of  one  whose  intention  is  to  deprive  you 
of  your  liberty,  and  change  the  republic  into  a  nfonarchy. 
Remember  that  Pompey  leads  you,  that  the  authority  of  the 
senate  supports  you,  and  the  gods  protect  you."  The  very 
day  fixed  by  Pompey  for  batde  was  that  on  which  Cesar  had 
purposed  to  remove  from  his  camp.  His  tents  were  taken 
down,  and  the  signal  for  marching  given^  when  he  observed 

S'  fns  in  his  rivars  army  indicating  an  inclination  to  fight 
e  instantly  gave  ofders  to  halt,  exclaiming,  ^  The  time  that 
we  have  so  earnestly  wished  for  is  come,  now  let  it  be  seen 
how  we  afe  to  acquit  ourselves."  Both  parties  presented 
similar  etandaide,  dress,  and  armour.  Wnen  the  trumpets 
gave  the  signal  to  advance,  the  sounds  were  the  same,  and 
many  are  said  to  have  wqit.  Fierce  was  the  onset,  and  san- 
gainaiy  the  combat;  but  the  army  of  the  republic  were 
speedily  vaaquished,  and  fled  in  the  utmost  disorder  and  con- 
fusion. Those  who  eouU  not  escape  offered  to  capitulate, 
and  many  of  M  ranks  voluntarily  surrendered  to  tne  con- 
qiMTor.  Of  those  who  had  been  formeriy  his  prisoners^  some 
were  pot  to  desth,  and  others  spared  at  the  mtercession  of 
their  friends  in  his  army,  to  each  of  whom  was  granted  one 
prisoner.  The  soldiers  swore  fidelity  to  Cesar,  and  were 
admitted  into  his  service.  The  principal  nobles  in  Rome  had 
Men  in  the  conflict,  and  with  them  perished,  in  almost  every 
one  who  survived,  the  hope  of  restoring  the  republic  Pom- 
pey is  reported  to  nave  withdrawn  to  his  camp  in  utter  despair, 
«a,soea  as  he  saw  his  cavalry  flee ;  his  mental  energy  departed 
from  him,  and  from  this  time  he  appears  to.  have  been  con- 
cerned for  the  safety  of  lus  friends  and  famfly,  rather  than  of 
his  own  honour  or  lif&  In  a  disguised  dress,  he  rode  to  the 
coast  of  the  beautiful  valley  o(  Tempo,  whence  he  sailed  with 
«  few  'attendants  to  Aihphipolis,  a  <city  seated  at  the  month  of 
4km  liver  Strymon.  which  serrated  Macedon  from  Thfaee. 
His  vneblaiiiation  here  requiring  new  levies  to  be  made,  and 
ail  the  youth  in  Rfaoedon  to  rise  in  defence  of  the  repabifc, 
>waa  probably  isrskI  to  induce  his  enemy  to  pemse  ere  he  pur- 
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sued  him ;  for  he  evideatlj  had  no  design,  or  perhaps  hopei 
of  raising  a  new  army  in  this  region.  He  remained  here 
only  one  night ;  in  the  morning  he  proceeded  to  Mitylene,  in 
the  island  of  Lesbos,  to  protect  his  wife  Comelia  and  his 
youngest  son.  After  visitmff  the  coast  of  Cilida,  he  sailed  to 
Cyprus,  where  he  seized  aU  the  public  money,  and  ▼essels 
sumcient  to  carry  two  thoasand  soldiers,  whom  he  had  col- 
lected. With  these  he  departed  for  Egypt,  where  he  was 
treacherously  murdered  by  the  ministers  of  king  Ptolemy 
Auletes,  who  had  obtained  the  kingdom  chiefly  by  his  influ- 
ence. His  head  was  preserved  for  Cesar,  and  his  naked  body 
thrown  ignominiously  on  the  beach. 

While  he  lived,  Cesar  considered  his  ukimate  triumph 
doubtful,  and  accordingly,  three  days  after  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia,  he  set  out  for  Asia  in  pursuit  of  him.  Learning  there 
that  Pompey  had  gone  to  Egypt  with  a  band  of  only  about 
four  thousand  men,  he  followed  him,  and  was  apparently  or 
really  grieved  on  receiving  information  of  his  misembie  end. 
He  immediately  procured  liberty  lor  his  followers,  who  had 
been  taken  captive,  and  these  in  gratitude  entered  his  service. 
This  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  boasting,  as  was  his  custcmi 
in  his  letters  to  Rome,  that  the  greatest  pleasure  he  enjoved 
was  every  day  to  save  the  lives  of  some  Romems  who  had 
taken  up  arms  against  him.  He  ordered  Pompeys  head, 
which  had  been  brought  to  him,  to  be  buried  with  great  cer- 
emony, and  erected  a  temple  to  Nemesis,  the  goddess  of  re- 
venge. The  ashes  of  Pompey's  burnt  body  were  afterwards 
sent  to  Italy,  and  delivered  to  his  wife,  who  deposited  them 
at  his  house  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Alba. 

Cesar  was  early  chained  to  Egynt,  and  risked  his  rising 
glory,  reputation,  and  life,  by  involving  himself  in  tumahs 
and  war  to  gratify  the  vanity  and  ambition  of  the  infamious 
and  undeservedly  celebrated  Cleopatra.  This  princess  had 
claimed  the  rispht,  derived  from  the  will  of  her  father,  to 
share  the  kingdom  with  her  brother.  Instigated  by  his  ipin- 
isters,  be  not  only  refused  her  request,  but-  expelled  her  from 
Egypt.  She  retired  into  Syria,  rused  an  army,  and  ]ed  them 
against  her  brother.  As  the  kingdom  was  under  the  nro- 
tection  of  Rome,  Cesar  summoned  them  before  him,  and,  as 
the  chief  of  the  empire,  he  heard  their  respective  complaints, 
and  decided  that  tney  should  reign  jointly;  and  granlea 
Cyprus  to  their  younger  brother,  called  also  Ptolemy^  and 
their  sister  Arsinoe.  This  decision  pleased  the  Kgjptitam ; 
but  they  were  easily  persuaded  by  Pathinus,  an  eonuchi  tha 
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■daiBtei  wko  cliieflT  governed  their  king,  to  believe  tluit 
Cesar  designed  to  aeliver  them  wlioily  over  to  Cleopatra. 
He  persuaded  his  colleague  Achillas  to  l«ui  an  army  ol 
twentjr  thousand  men  to  Alexandria.  Thus  originated  a 
sanguinary  war  with  Cesar,  who,  notwithstanding  the  small-* 
neas  of  his  army,  maintained  his  position  till  he  obtained  the 
assistance  of  a  fleet  and  army,  more  than  sufficient  to  destroy 
his  opponents,  and  enable  him  to  reduce  the  Egyptians  into 
subjectioa  He  conferred  the  kingdom  on  Cleopatra;  and 
to  please  the  people,  who  were  averse  to  female  rule,  com- 
pelled her  to  marry  her  surviving  brother,  who  was  only 
eleven  years  old. 

The  Jews  having  efficiently  aided  Cesar  in  Egypt,  were 
highly  honoured  by  him ;  for  he  restored  them  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  peculiar  privileges  which  had  been  granted 
them  by  the  first  kings  of  the  Grecian  dynasty.  And  to  their 
brethren  in  Judea  he  was  not  less  generous  and  courteous, 
when  he  passed  through  Syria  to  Asia  to  put  an  end  to  the 
commotions  which  were  excited  in  the  provinces  by  Phar- 
naces,  son  of  Mithridates  the  Great  He  so  speedily  and 
completely  put  an  end  to  the  attempt  of  this  prince  to  recoTer 
Pontus  and  other  regions  over  which  his  father  had  reigned, 
that  in  a  letter  to  a  iriend  he  thus  briefly  describes  his  suc- 
cess: '^  Veni,  vidi,  vicL"  1  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered. 

<<  When  the  news  of  Cesar's  triumph  and  Pompey's  death 
reached  Rome,  the  senate  and  people  strove  who  should  be- 
stow most  honours  on  the  conqueror,  now  absolute  master  of 
theix  liberties,  lives,  and  fortunes.  He  was,  by  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  all  the  orders  of  the  republic,  proclaimed 
consul  for  five  years ;  named  dictator,  contrary  to  the  ancient 
custom,  not  for  six  months  only,  but  for  a  whole  year ;  de- 
clared tribune  of  the  people^  and  head  of  that  college  for 
his  life  ]  empowered  to  make  peace  and  war  with  whom  he 

S eased,  and  to  levy  what  forces  he  thought  necessary ;  so 
at  all  the  dignities  and  power  of  the  republic  now  centred 
in  Cesar,  who,  without  any  violence  or  proscriptions,  was 
raised  to  a  higher  pitch  of  power  and  authority  than  Sylla 
had  acquired  by  the  death  and  banishment  of  so  many  citi- 
zen&  As  the  new  dictator  could  not  then  go  in  person  to 
Rome,  to  take  possession  of  the  many  dignities  conferred 
upon  him,  he  appointed  Marc  Antony  his  general  of  the 
horse,  and  sent  him  with  a  detachment  of  troops  to  the  capital, 
committing  to  him  the  government  of  Italy  during  his  ab- 
sence.'* 
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Havingf,  in  two  years,  settled  the  affiiirs  of  Egypt  Byr^ 
Asia,  and  Greece,  he  snddenty  returned  to  Rome,  fauden  with 
wealth  and  the  trophies  of  many  yfctories.  The  news  of  liis 
arrival  at  Tarentum  brooght  him  many  Roman  citisens  to 
*  cohgratnlate  him  on  his  trinrnphs,  and  loot  a  few  to  implore 
his  clemency.  Among  the  latter  was  Cicero,  whom  he  re- 
ceived with  strong  expressions  of  pleasure.  His  presence 
was  longed  fer  in  Kome,  whose  citizens  were  kept  in  a  state 
of  continual  agitation,  alarm,  and  terror,  by  the  arbitrary  and 
despotic  rule  of  M.  AntonV,  and  the  'Solent  and  dissolute 
conduct  of  him  and  his  soldiers ;  and  not  less  by  the  ambi- 
tious and  turbulent  spirit  of  the  tribune  Dolabella,  who,  hk 
opposition  to  Antony,  assiduously  laboured  to  persuade  the 
comitium  to  pass  a  decree  remitting  aH  debts.  Cesar  entered 
the  city  without  any  parade,  accompanied  by  a  small  number 
of  his  soldiers.  Peace  was  instantly  restored  ,*  his  will  was 
law,  ''though  he  affected  to  govern  according  to  the  ancient 
laws  of  the  republic,  and  jpretended  to  leaye  the  senate  and 
people  in  possession  of  their  former  privileges.  Thus  no 
change,  in  appearance,  was  visible  in  Rome ;  y^  all  orders 
of  men  were  subjected  to  the  sovereign  wffl  of  the  dictator." 
Neither  the  assembly  of  the  senators  nor  that  of  the  people 
presumed  to  dispose  of  any  appointments  for  the  goyemment 
of  the  city  and  provinces,  except  as  he  dictatra.  While, 
however,  ne  was  thus,  in  reality,  the  absolute  sovereign  of 
the  empire,  a  powerful  party  remained,  and  was  daily  ac- 
quiring strengtii,  to  render  uncertain  the  perrhanence  m  his 
power.  He  chose  not  to  leave  the  subduing  of  these  to  his 
officers ;  for  his  army  rately  triumphed  wh^  he  was  not  at 
their  head.  Having  therefore  restored  tranquSlity  to  Italy, 
he  ordered  his  troops  to  assemble,  and  ships  to  he  prepared 
for  their  embarkation,  at  LiDybosum,  the  modern  Imrsala,  a 
city  seated  on  the  western  extremity  of  Sicily,  nearly  oppo* 
site  Carthage  in  Africa,  where  almost  all  the  survtvii^ 
friends  of  Pompey  and  of  the  liberty  of  the  republic  had 
taken  refuge.  ''  Three  hundred  citizens,  many  of  them  sen- 
ators, and  exiles  from  Italy,  as  well  as  settlers  in  that  pro- 
vince, had  assembled  at  IJtica,  and  considering  eyery  other 
part  of  the  empire  as  under  the  influence  of  a  violent  usurpa- 
tion, stated  themselyes  as  the  only  firee  remains  of  the  Roman 
republic ;  held  their  meetings  in  the  capacity  of  senate  and 
"people;  authorised|  under  £ese  titles,  tne  levies  that  were 
maae  in  the  province,  and  contributed  largely  to  supply  ^e 
expense  of  the  war.    Many  officers  of  name  and  of  "naSk^ 
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LilitDiaL  Atenina,  Babmofl,  m  well  w  Spi^jo  wi,  Cato, 
vntk  all  the  reoMUiift  they  had  atTed  firam  the  wreck  at  Phar- 
aaliA,  were  now  ready  to  renew  the  wmr  can  this  ground.  The 
name  of  Scipio  waa  reckoned  ominoue  <tf  aucceaa  in  Africa, 
and  that  of  Oato,  even  if  the  oragin  otr  oocaaion  of  the  prea- 
ent  conteat  were  unknown,  waa  hetd  a  aufficient  mark  to 
dittinguiah  the  aide  of  juaticie,  and  the  cauae  of  the  republic 
These  leaders  of  the  repuhUcan  party  having  a  considerable 
farce  at  aea,  and  haying  access  to  all  the  porta,  pot  only  ot 
Africa,  but  likewise  of  Sicily,  ^idinia,  and  Spain,  had  fur- 
nished themselves  plentiftiUy  with  ail  the  nec^s^iries  for  war. 
They  had  mustered  ten  legions,  which,  accordmg  to  the  es- 
tablishment q{  that  time,  may  have  amounted  to  fifty  thou- 
sand Roman  foot  They  had  twenty  thousand  African 
horse,  a  great  body  of  archers  and  alingera,  with  a  hundred 
and  twenty  elephanta.'^  They  ejqiected  to  be  joined  by  Juba, 
hing  of  Numidia,  whose  mimary  talents  had  been  displayed 
by  Sis  signal  victory  over  the  army  commanded  by  Curio, 
whom  Oeua  had  aent  to  take  possession  of  Africa.  The  re- 
publican army  were  extremely  desirous  to  be  commanded  by 
Oato ;  but  this  enthusiastic  votary  of  the  reijuUic,  and  most 

generous  and  just  philosopher,  declined  to  violate  the  law  ol 
is  country  by  accepting  an  honour  which  waa  expressly 
limited  to  the  highest  officers  of  the  state.  He  therefore  pro- 
posed that  Scipio,  fiither-in-kw  of  Pompey,  and  of  consular 
rank,  should  be  appointed  general 

Ceaar  owed  mucii  of  the  success  of  his  greatest  enterprisei 
to  his  studied  care  to  take  his  enemies  by  surprise.  To  effect 
this,  he  had  sailed  in  the  stormy  season  against  Pampey,  and 
came  on  him  unexpectedly.  In  like  manner,  it  was  aiSer  the 
republican  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Varus,  had  been  laid 
up  at  Utica  for  the  stormy  season,  that  Cesar  braved  the  dan* 
gers  of  the  ocean  to  encounter  his  opponents  in  Africa.  He 
reached  Sicily  before  many  ships  or  troops  were  collected. 
Leaving  orders  for  them  to  follow,  he  put  to  sea  with  the  first 
foir  wind,  and  hinded  at  Adrumetum  vnth  not  more  than 
three  thousand  men,  although  he  knew  that  a  force  greatly 
superior,  under  Considius,  an  able  ofiicer,  was  ready  to  op- 
pose him.  HiB  boldness  imposed  oh  Considius,  who  had  no 
idea  that  he  would  have  ventured  on  shore  with  a  small 
band ;  and  his  sudden  appearance  alarmed  and  perplexed 
the  garrison.  The  gates  were  shut,  and  the  troops  phiced  to 
defend  themselves,  when  they  ought  to  have  attacked  the  iu- 
trader.  Oesar  having  in  vam  attempted,  by  threatening  and 
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flattery,  to  induce  the  fidthftil  officer  to  sabmik,  HBaiclMd 
southwards  to  the  cities  ci  Rnapina  and  Leptia,  where  he  was 
at  once  admitted.  Becoming  impatient  for  his  fleet,  he  had 
gone  on  hoard  of  a  ship  in  uie  evening,  with  intentbn  to  set 
sail  early  on  the  next  morning.  On  the  return  of  light,  some 
of  the  vessels  were  seen,  and  he  had  soon  the  gratmcation  oi 
receiving  the  greater  numher  of  his  troops,  w^Dm  he  led  in 
a  kind  of  triumph  to  Ruspina,  and  stationed  between  the 
town  and  the  shore.  He  repelled  one  attaek  of  his  oppo- 
nents, hut  their  number  in  a  short  period  placed  him  m  a 
critical  position ;  for  he  was  shut  up  in  his  entrenchments, 
and  prevented  from  obtaining  supplies  from  the  country.  He, 
however,  was  relieved  by  procuring  provisions  from  the 
island  of  Cercina,  to  which  he  had  sent  Sallust  the  historian, 
with  a  few  soldiers;  and  at  the  same  time  a  considerable 
number  of  troops  arrived,  with  a  \nige  supply  of  food.  Thus 
strengthened,  he  advanced  on  the  adjacent  iortified  town  otf 
Utica.  After  besieging  it  a  short  time,  he  resolved  to  search 
for  a  situation  more  favourable  for  meeting  the  enemy  in  a 
general  battle.  At  length  he  posted  his  army  at  Thapsus, 
tile  principal  seaport  and  garrison  in  the  southern  boundaries 
of  the  Roman  province.  The  republican  general  Scipio, 
and  Juba,  with  their  respective  armies,  continued  to  follow 
and  harass  him,  in  hope  of  wearing  him  out ;  but  unhappily 
they  adhered  not  to  this  wise  policy,  to  which  they  had  oeen 
strongly  urged  by  Cato,  who  was  left  in  charge  of  Utica. 
The  importance  of  lliapsus  determined  them  to  give  Cesar 
battle  rather  than  permit  him  to  reduce  it  The  conflict  was 
short,  but  dreadfully  murderous ;  for  though  the  routed  army 
of  Scipio  cast  away  their  arms,  and  salutod  their  victorious 
countrymen,  yet  these,  like  so  many  beasts  of  prey  thirsting 
for  blood,  were  deaf  to  the  cry  of  the  vanquished,  and  even 
contrary  to  the  orders  of  their  own  general,  put  the  whole 
defenceless  multitude  to  the  sword.  So  furious  and  incon- 
trollable  was  their  rage  and  revenge,  that  they  fell  on  those 
of  their  own  officers  who  had  at  any  former  time  offended 
them ;  insomuch  that  not  a  few  of  the  highest  rank  fled  and 
concealed  themselves  till  the  fierce  passions  of  the  maniac 
troops  subsided.  On  the  following  day,  G.  Rebellius  was 
appointed  with  three  legions  to  continue  the  siege  oi  Thap 
sus ;  and  M.  Messala,  with  a  party  of  cavalry,  was  ordered 
to  march  on  Utica,  to  which  Uesar  was  quickly  to  condnd 
all  the  other  divisions  of  his  army. 

The  report  of  his  victory  preceded  him,  and  carried  ternn 
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mui  demir  into  the  hearts  of  the  Romans,  and  consternatiott 
seized  all  the  citizens ;  hut  the  distress  of  the  former  was  ex- 
ceedingly augmented  from  the  knowledge  that  the  latter 
fiiToared  the  cause  of  the  conqueror.  Gato  called  his  friends 
together,  and  songfat  to  tranquilUze  their  spirits  and  re- 
animate their  hopes,  by  entreating  them  to  reflect  that  the 
melancholy  news  might  be  exaggerated^  that  the  republii- 
was  not  to  be  considered  utterly  ruined  bv  the  loss  of  one 
battle ;  that  Spain  was  even  then  possessed  by  Pompey's  son. 
and  that  the  place  was  strong,  tneir  number  considerable, 
and  that  they  had  abundance  of  arms  and  provisions.  Hope 
was  momentarily  excited,  but  it  was  speeduy  expelled  by  re- 
flection, and  complete  despondency  filled  every  heart.  While 
deliberating  how  toact,  a  band  of  Scipio's  cavalry,  who  had 
escaped  the  sword,  presented  themselves  at  the  gates,  and 
threatened  to  kiU  every  Roman  who  proposed  submission  to 
Cesar.  Cato,  with  difficulty,  turnea  them  from  their  bar- 
barous purpose,  and  consented  that  his  friends  should  make 
their  peace  with  Cesar;  but  many  senators,  who  either  de> 
termined  to  persevere  in  their  resistance,  or  who  had  no 
hopes  of  his  lavour,  escaped  by  sea,  and  sailed  to  seek  refuge 
with  the  sons  of  Pompey.  Many  of  those  who  remained 
were  put  to  death  by  Messala,  who  entered  the  city  before 
his  great  general,  who  was,  however,  now  little  disposed  to 
restrain  his  followers  from  revenge ;  for  he  no  longer  deemed 
it  expedient  to  seek  popularity  by  showing  generosity  and 
compassion,  which  were  aliens  from  his  bosom.  Cato,  cher- 
ishing his  patriotic  and  stoiccd  sentiments,  disdained  to  owe 
his  life  to  the  enemy  of  his  country,  and  refused  to  survive 
its  liberty.  He  debberately  killed  himself,  for  his  spurious 
philosophy  taught  him  to  lielieve  that  man  has  the  right  to 
dispose  of  his  life  in  the  manner  which  he  judges  proper. 
Juba,  king  of  Numidia,  with  Petreius,  fled  to  Zaroa,  a  strong 
fortress,  containing  his  family  and  weakh,  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  consuming  himself  and  the  whole  by  flra  Not 
being  admitted,  he  retired  to  one  of  his  palaces,  and  after  a 
splendid  entertainment,  the  desperate  fugitives  fell  on  their 
swords  and  perished.  Numidia  and  Mauritania  were  quickly 
eonquered  and  constituted  a  Roman  province,  and  placed 
vnder  the  dissipated  bold  soldier,  and  able  historian,  Sallust 

Thus  Providence  was  preparing  Northern  Africa  for  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity,  which  at  no  very  distant  period  ex- 
hibited there,  on  an  extensive  scale,  some  of  its  greatest  conflicts 
tfid  noblest  trophies;  and  these  were  particularly  seen  in 
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Carthage,  which  was  rebuik  about  this  time  by  the  0fder  of 
Cesar,  who  had  also,  earl^  the  same  year,  whea  jpaasiiiff 
through  Greece,  caused  Connth  to  be  restored,  a  city  celebrated 
in  future  times  for  its  numerous  converts  to  Christ 

The  most  unprincipled  politician,  the  most  sanguinary 
warrior,  the  most  cruel  tyrant,  in  common  with  the  robber, 
assassinator,  and  prostitute,  on  certain  occanona,  asrame 
extreme  reverence  lor  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  and  appear 
^e  devoutest  worshippers.  Accordtngljr,  CeMr,  on  returning 
to  Rome,  accompanied  by  the  entire  multitude  of  eitizena,  who 
had  met  him  at  a  little  distance  from  the  city,  immediataly 
proceeded  to  the  canitol  to  give  thanks  to  Jupiter  for  the  suc- 
cess of  his  arms.  Now  the  senate  and  comitium  emulated 
who  should  most  zealously  load  him  with  honours.     ^8up- 

Slications  were  appointed,  and  sacrifices  ordered  to  be  ofoad 
aily  in  the  temples,  for  fofty  days,  in  thanksgiving  to  the 
.gods  for  the  victories  he  had  gaineid  in  Africa.  His  dictator' 
ship  wajs  prolonged  for  ten  years,  and  the  'dignity  of  censor, 
which  had  been  hitherto  divided  between  two  magistrates, 
conferred  on  him  alone,  under  the  title  of  prasfect,  or  reformer 
of  manners.  His  person  was  declared  sacred  and  inviolable ; 
and,  to  raise  him  above  the  level  of  his  fellow-citiaens,  it  was 
decreed,  that  he  should  sit,  during  his  life,  next  to  the  consuls ; 
that  he  should  give  his  opinion  first  in  all  public  deliberations ; 
that  he  should  sit  at  public  shows  in  a  curule  chair ;  and  that, 
even  af^er  his  death,  the  chair  should  be  placed  as  usual  at 
the  shows,  to  render  his  memory  immortal :  lastly,  they  placed 
his  stetue  in  the  canitol  next  to  that  of  Jupiter,  witn  this 
inscription  on  the  pedestal,  <<  To  Cesar,  a  demigod."  Cesar 
had  too  much  penetration  not  to  know  that  this  profusion  of 
honours  was  the  effect  of  fear,  and  not  of  any  sincere  afifection 
for  him ;  and  therefore,  in  accepting  such  marks  of  distinction, 
he  declared,  thai  he  would  make  no  other  use  of  his  authority 
than  to  prevent  any  farther  disturbances  in  the  repuhlie,  and 
to  render  all  the  members  of  it  happy.  His  speech,  and  the 
pardon  he  granted  a  few  days  after  to  M.  Clauciius  Marcelko, 
one  of  his  most  inveterate  enemies,  calmed  the  fears  both  of 
the  senate  and  the  people.  The  dictator  having,  by  hia  den* 
ency,  delivered  the  senators  from  their  fears,  summoned  tha 
people,  and  appearing  in  the  assembly  more  like  a  comnmi 
citizen  than  a  victorious  general,  returned  them  thanks,  hi  a 
most  obliging  manner,  for  their  attachment  to  his  person :  he 
dien  enterteined  them  with  a  particular  account  of  his  victo* 
ries,  observmg,  that  he  had,  oy  his  laat  victory,  aubdned  • 
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emiBtffy  Mwh,  ^nd  of  anck  ogwl,  that  it  mndd  i^riy  asp 
ply  the  dt^  wilh  two  handled  thofuand  buaheb  of  €om,  and 
thvae  milhoDS  of  measurea  of  oil.  In  conaideiatkm  of  the 
many  eonqueato  he  had  made,  four  tnumpha  were  decreed 
him  by  the  senate  and  ]|eople.  He  trinmdhed  four  timea  in 
one  month,  for  hia  victoriea  over  the  Ganls,  Egypt,  Pharnaoea, 
and  Jnba.  In  the  first  triumph,  were  earned  before  hia 
charicA  the  namea  of  three  hundred  nations,  and  eight  hun- 
dred  citiea,  which  he  had  reduoed  by  the  death  of  a  million 
of  enemiea.  Amon&f  the  nrisonera  appeared  Yercingetorix, 
who  had  excited  all  Gaul  against  Oeiai,  and  attempted  to 
relieve  Alecia,  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  thousand  men. 
Hia  soldiers  followed,  crowned  with  kurel,  and  the  whole 
city  attended  him  with  lod(d  acclamations.  He  mounted  the 
steps  of  the  temale  of  Jupiter  Gapitolinus,  on  his  knees,  and 
having  sacrificed  to  that  god,  cancelled  the  fiilsome  inscription 
which  had  been  engraved  on  the  pedestal  of  his  statue.  The 
second  triumph  was  over  £gypt,  when  the  pictures  of  Ptolemy, 
Photinua,  and  Achillas,  were  carried  before  the  triumphal 
chuiot,  with  r^resentations  of  the  cities  of  Pelusiura  and 
Alexandria,  of  the  palace  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  and  of  the 
tower  of  Pharos.  Before  the  chariot  walked  many  prisoners 
of  distinction  *  amimgthe  rest,  Ar8inoe,the  sister  of  Cleopatra, 
loaded  with  chains :  but,  after  the  show,  she  was  tet  at  liberty, 
and  only  banished  from  Egypt,  that  she  might  not  create  new 
disturbances  in  that  king£m,  to  the  prejudice  of  Cleopatra. 
The  third  triumph  exhibited  the  defeat  of  Pharnaces,  king 
of  Pontua  In  the  midst  of  the  spoils,  which  the  conqueror 
IumI  brought  from  Pontus,  Bhhynu,  and  Qalatia,  the  fiimous 
words,  ^' Veni,  vidi,  vici,"  were  carried  on  a  table  in'  large 
chAracten,  to  show  rather  the  dispatch  than  the  difficulty  or 
importance  of  that  victory.  The  subject  of  the  fourth  triumjrfi 
was,  th^  conquest  of  Africa  and  Numidia,  with  the  defeat  of 
Juba  and  his  allies.  In  this  triumph,  Juba,  the  son  of  king 
Juba,  who  was  then  very  young,  walked  among  the  other 
captives  before  the  triumpftial  cbiriot ;  but,  when  the  show 
was.ofer,  Cesar  set  him  at  liberty,  and  gave  him  an  education 
suitable  to  his  rank,  appointing  masters  to  teach  him  the  Qredc 
and  Latin  tonnes,  and  such  sciences  as  the  youpg  noblemen 
gi  Rome  studied  in  those  days.  The  vessels  of  gold  and 
silver,  which  in  these  triumplis  were  carried  befbre  the  con- 
queror, amounted  to  the  value  of  sixty-five  thousand  talents, 
above  twelve  millions  of  our  money,  besides  eighteen  hun 
dred  and  twenty-two  crowns  of  gola,  weighing  fifteen  thou 
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Mmd  and  thirty-^ree  poondi,  which  were  presents  made  t» 
him  hj  princes  and  cities  after  his  Tictories.  With  these  sums 
he  paid  his  soldiers  their  arrears,  and,  besides  a  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  of  our  money  to  every  private  man,  gave  as  much 
more  to  each  centurion,  and  thrice  the  sum  to  each  tribune 
and  commander  of  the  cavalry.  As  to  the  Roman  people, 
whose  favour  he  courted,  he  gave  to  each  person  ten  bushels 
of  com,  ten  measures  of  oil,  and  added  a  hundred  denarii,  by 
way  of  interest,  to  the  three  hundred  he  had  promised  them 
before  he  set  out  for  Africa.  He  afterwards  entertained  die 
people  at  twenty-two  thousand  tables  with  six  thousand  mure- 
nas,  and  an  incredible  profusion  of  other  dainties  and  rich 
wines ;  and,  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  the  pomp  and 
magnificence  of  these  feasts,  he  entertained  the  city  with  a 
combat  of  two  thousand  gladiators,  with  representations  of 
sea  and  land  fights,  in  which  were  three  or  four  thousand 
combatants  on  a  side,  and  with  all  sorts  of  plays,  farces,  and 
mimic  performances.  The  entertainments  lasted  several  days, 
and  drew  such  numbers  of  people  to  Rome,  that  many  of 
them  were  forced  to  lie  in  the  open  air,  and  some  were  stifled 
in  the  crowd. 

Cesar  having,  by  his  largesses,  entertainments,  and  shows, 
secured  the  aftections  of  the  soldiery  and  people,  made  it  his 
study  to  reform  the  government,  and  establisn  order  in  the 
city.  As  many  of  the  inhabitants  had  lost  their  lives  in  the 
civil  war,  and  many  had  abandoned  their  native  country,  he 
appointed  great  privileges  and  exemptions  for  such  as  had 
numerous  families  :  recalled  all  those  who  had  setded  in  for- 
eign countries,  and  invited  to  Rome,  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  such  persons  as  were  in  repute  for  their  learninff  and 
Imowledge ;  granting  them,  for  their  encouragement,  wl  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  Roman  citizens.  At  the  same  time 
he  published  a  law,  forbidding  all  citizens,  above  twenty  years 
of  age,  and  under  forty,  to  aboent  themselves  from  die  capital 
more  than  three  years,  on  any  pretence  whatever.  By  other 
laws,  he  restrained  the  profuse  way  of  living  which  at  that 
dme  prevailed  in  Rome  and  all  over  Italy ;  he  confined  the 
use  of  litters  and  embroidered  robes  and  jewels  to  persons  of 
the  first  rank^  or  of  large  estates ;  he  limited  the  expense  of 
feasts  by  many  sumptuary  laws,  which  he  caused  to  be  put  in 
execution  with  the  utmost  rigour,  his  officers  often  breaking 
into  the  houses  of  the  rich  citizens,  and  snatching  from  their 
tables  such  dishes  as  had  been  served  up  contrary  to  his  pro- 
hibition.    All  the  markets  swarmed  with  informers,  so  that 
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nothmg  eonll  be  carried  duther,  or  sold,  Trithout  his  know* 
ledffe ;  and  he  never  fiiiled  to  punish  with  heavy  fines  such 
as  he  found  guiky  oi  the  least  breach  of  the  laws  he  had  en- 
acted. As  for  the  management  of  the  public  money,  he  re- 
served that  entirely  to  himself;  but  committed  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  to  the  senators  and  knights,  choosing  from  them 
such  persons  as  were  remarkable  for  their  integrity  and  pro- 
bity. As  his  long  command  in  Gaul  had  given  him  an  op- 
portunity of  usurping  an  absolute  power,  to  prevent  others  , 
irom  treading  in  his  footsteps,  he  ordained,  by  a  law,  that  no 
pretor  should  be  continued  in  his  government  above  a  year, 
and  no  consular  above  two.  All  the  magistrates  in  Rome, 
as  well  as  in  the  provinces,  were  appointed  by  him,  the  peo- 
ple whom  he  sufiered  to  assemble  m  the  comitium,  to  main- 
tain at  least  some  appearance  of  a  republican  state,  not  daring 
to  choose  any  but  such  as  he  proposed  or  recommended ;  by 
which  means  all  the  places  and  governments  were  filled  witn 
his  creatures.  The  tribunes,  the  praetors,  the  qusstors,  and 
even  the  consuls,  were  all  persons  who  bad  served  under  him, 
inviolably  attached  to  his  mterest.  The  government  of  the 
countries  subject  to  the  republic  was  committed  to  such  only 
as  the  dictator  thought  he  could  confide  in.  Thus  Sicily  was 
allotted  to  A.  Allienus,  Cisalpine  Gaul  to  M.  Junius  Brutu^, 
Transalpine  Gaul  to  another  Junius  Brutus,  surnamed  Albi- 
nus,  Acnaia  to  Servius  Sulpitius,  Numidia  to  Crispus  Salus- 
tiuB,  lUyricum  to  P.  Vatioius,  Syria  to  Q^  Gomificius,  and 
Spain  to  Q^  Cassius  Longinus,"  so  that  the  authority  of  Cesar 
seemed  equally  established  in  the  metropolis  and  in  the  most 
distant  provinces  of  the  vast  empire. 

Such  was  the  reception  given  Cesar  on  his  return  from  Af- 
rica ;  and  from  this  tmie  may  be  dated  the  commencement  of 
the  triumphant  reign  qf  pure  despotism  throughout  cdl  the  do- 
minions of  Rome.  No  future  event  of  the  citizens  was  efiec- 
tual  to  restore  even  the  shadow  of  liberty ;  it  was  for  ever 
buried,  according  to  the  computation  of  those  who  had  most  ao- 
curate  knowledge  of  the  contest  of  Cesar  for  sovereignty^  in 
the  blood  of  400,000  Romans..  He  virtually  obtained  the 
wish  of  his  heart,  but  could  neither,  by  his  own  policy  nor 
by  the  assistance  of  his  friends,  prevail  on  the  people  publicly 
to  confer  on  him  the  title  of  a  king.  He  felt  compelled,  in 
consequence  of  the  marked  disapprobation  of  the  people,  to 
decline  accepting  of  it,  when,  on  nis  triumphant  return  from 
Spain,  Antony,  with  the  authority  of  consul,  in  a  festival  as- 
sembly presented  him  a  crown,  saying,  "  This  crown  the  Ro- 
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had  unserviceable  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Rome ;  fo  cot 
across  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  to  erect  moles,  and  form  harbours 
on  the  coast  of  Italy ;  to  make  highways  across  the  Apen- 
nines ;  to  build  a  new  theatre  that  should  exceed  that  of  Pcok- 
pey ;  to  erect  public  libraries,  and  make  a  navigable  canal 
from  the  Anio  and  the  Tiber  to  the  sea  at  Teracina ;  to  build 
a  magnificent  temple  to  Mara.  He  sent  Roman  colonies  to 
Corinth  and  Carthage.  He  resolved  to  revenge  the  death  of 
Ccassus  by  conquering  Pturthia ;  and  to  advance  to  Hyrcania, 
and  the  coasts  of  the  Caspian  sea  into  Scythia ;  from  thence, 
W  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  into  Sarmatia,  Deeia,  and 
Germany;  and  from  thence,  by  his  own  late  conquests  in  Gkiul, 
to  return  into  Italy ;  for  this  purpose  he  had  already  sent  for- 
ward  into  Macedonia  8e*enteeD  legions  and  ten  thounnd 
hone. 

In  the  prospect  of  proceeding  to  the  East,  he  assiduoudy 
laboured  to  conciliate  the  people,  and  to  secure  the  tranqoilh 
ty  of  Rome,  Italy,  and  the  provinces.  He  prodamed  a  gen- 
eral amnesty,  and  confered  the  most  honourable  and  lucrative 
appointments  on  the  most  eminent  Romans,  including  not  a 
few  of  those  who  had  been  among  the  principal  defenders  of 
the  republic.  He  placed  Caius  Cassius  and  Marcus,  for  this 
year,  on  the  list  of  prcstors,  and  intrusted  them  with  the  high- 
er jurisdiction  of  the  city.  To  the  widows  of  many  who  died 
in  opposition  to  himself,  he  restored  their  portions,  and  gave 
their  children  part  of  their  patrimony.  He  replaced  the  stat- 
ues of  Sylla  and  of  Pompey,  which  the  populace,  in  flattery 
to  himself,  had  thrown  down ;  ^  and  by  this  means,"  says  Ci- 
cero, <<  he  firmly  established  his  own." 

But  his  boldness,  generosi^,  and  munificence,  fiiiled  to  con- 
quer the  envy  and  revenge  of  many  of  the  highest  rank,  who 
contemplated  with  suspicion  and  fear  his  greatness  and  power. 
And  some  who  had  most  largely  shared  of  his  favours  basely 
veiled  their  malignant  purpose  to  destroy  him,  by  joining  in 
the  unbounded  homage  and  adulation  which  he  received  from 
the  multitude.  Thus  the  senate  decreed  that  one  of  the  months 
should  be  called  by  his  name ;  and  that  his  statue  should  be 
set  up  in  all  the  cities  of  the  empire,  and  ordered  money  to  br 
stamped  with  his  image,  sacrifices  to  be  offered  on  his  birth- 
day, and  debated  on  the  propriety  of  enrolling  him  instantly  in 
the  number  of  the  gods;  while,  at  the  same  time,  not  fewer  thar 
siity  senators  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  cut  him  ofl!  At 
the  head  of  these  were  C.  Cassius,  who  had  long  eonsuUad 
10  kill  him,  and  M.  Brutus,  who  boasted  of  his  desceal  frov 
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Jtmiiit  Bratns,  the  great  delirerev  of  the  Bomaiis  from  die  tyr- 
anny of  her  ancient  kings. 

Cesar  having  fixed  on  March,  b.  o.  44,  for  his  departore, 
the  senate  were  summoned  to  assemhle  on  the  fifteentn  of  the 
month  to  decide  whether  it  was  expedient  or  necessary  to  as- 
sist in  the  falfilment,  in  the  person  of  Cesar,  of  a  response  or 
prediction,  which  had  heen  announced  by  the  college  of  au- 
gurs, denoting  that  the  Panhians  could  only  be  conquered  by 
a  king*  The  consjarators  determined  to  delay  no  longer 
their  treacherous  deed.  Cesar  was  warned,  but  he  braved 
the  danger,  acting  on  the  principle  which  he  had  openly 
avowed,  that  he  would  sooner  perish  by  treason  than  live  in 
perpetual  apprehension  of  death.  The  senate  met  in  Pompey's 
theatre,  and  the  chair  of  state  was  placed  near  the  statue  of 
that  great  man.  Around  it  Cesar's  enemies  were  seated. 
Whiie  one  engaged  him  in  conversation,  another  nised  his 
sword :  their  associates  enclosed  him ;  resistance  was  vain,, 
and  while  their  swords  clashed  as  they  rushed  on  him,  he  is 
reported  to  have  wrapped  himself  up  m  his  splendid  robe,  fall- 
ing without  a  struggle ;  and  thus,  as  he  had  studied  to  appear 
through  life  the  model  of  el^^ance  and  politeness,  so  he  grace- 
fully resigned  his  life.  Thus  vanity,  which  some  considered 
his  ruling  passion,  retained  its  sovereignty  over  him  till  the 
last  moment  His  ffiends  and  dependants  were  struck  with, 
a  panic  ]  they  ran  into  the  street,  so  terrified  that  they  couU 
give  no  account  of  the  horrid  scene.  Their  confiosion  and 
cries  alarmed  the  citizens.;  and  imagining  that  a  general  mae- 
sacre  had  commenced,  all  retired  to  their  houses,  and  pre- 
pared to  defend  themselves  and  their  families.  No  magis- 
trate or  military  officer  was  visible.  The  conspirators  took 
refuge  in  the  capitol,  and  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  glory 
in  their  crime,  and  call  on  the  Romans  to  accept  of  their  liber- 
ty and  re-establish  the  institutions  of  the  republic.  But  the 
patriotic  znal  for  liberty  was  quenched ;  and  Antony,  who 
was  now  the  only  consul,  and  Lepidu8,the  chief  of  the  guards 
of  the  city  and  of  the  forces  in  Italy,  were  in  a  short  time  able 
to  tranquillize  the  minds  of  the  people,  without  restoring  to 
them  their  former  power  or  privileges.  The  conspirators 
were  pardoned,  and  the  funeral  of  Cesar  was  celebrated  with 
great  solemnity.  The  public  oration  to  his  memory  by  An- 
tony was  evidently  designed  by  the  speaker  to  provoke  the 
indignation  of  the  multitude  against  the  conspirators,  and  ac- 
tually produced  a  tumult  which  threatened  the  ruin  of  the 
dTf •    The  houses  of  Brutus^  Cassius,  and  other  conspiraton^ 
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assumed  more  than  legitimate  authority,  and  greatly  etrength- 
ened  himself  by  procuring  from  Calpumia,  the  widow  of 
Cesar,  all  his  writings ;  by  seizins  an  imniense  sua  of  pmUic 
money,  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Ops;  and  by  gaining  Ike 
cenfidenee  and  assistance  of  Lepidus.  Oonsidetiag  himself 
the  only  one  Worthy  to  succeed  Cesar,  and  detemined  to 
maintain  the  system  of  government  which  he  had  adopted,  he 
expressed  the  nighett  veneration  for  the  senate,  and  t&^  hum- 
blest respect  lor  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  till  he  had  pre- 
vailed on  them  to  confirm  the  will  ^of  Cesar,  and  all  his  public 
and  private  aets,  and  to  cancel  the  appointments  which  Bmtns 
and  Caasius  had  received,  lor  ^others  which  were  far  less  im- 
portant By  the  first,  he  nndes^gfnedly  provkied  for  the  Bo* 
mans  an  accomplished  statesman  a»d  absolute  sovereign ;  and 
by  the  eeoond  fevought  on  the  last  struggle  and  agonies  of  the 
republio,  and  pkmged  all  ranla  into  thie  finrful  calamities  of 
civil  war,  througkont  the  principal  parts  of  the  empire.  Un- 
der the  pretence  of  executing  the  parposes  of  Cesai,  wkick  he 
said  were  recorded  in  memoriais,  wlucfa  ke  however  declined 
to  prodtioe  to  the  senate,  Antony,  disregarding  all  forms  of 
krw,  now  governed  with  all  the  power  of  a  military  despot, 
and  escceedinriy  oppressed  idl  ranks.  In  Lcnidus  and  Ocia- 
vins  he  found  able  coadjutors  in  tke  work  of  ctevastsliMi;  wad 
tke  lattor,  witk  consummate  policy,  employed  th6  former  to 
raise  hkn  &r  above  them,  by  engaging  them  in  measiirsf 
which  eaek  of  them  diougkt  calcobted  to  render  hinaelf  iht 
«BCi]te«ov«rag>n  of  tke  eaapire. 
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TH£  fiSSTABLESHMEirr  OF  THS  ROMAK  CMnRE. 


t 

LBMBim  was  neither  distinguished  for  tslenis  nor  virtue 
Re  was  one  of  the  prstors  en  Rome  when  Cesar  assumed 
lie  sovereignty  of  the  empire,  and  was  intrusted  by  him  with 
command  of  the  army  of  Italy,  because  every  other  magis-  I 

trate  of  rank  declined  to  sanction  his  usurpation.  Marcus  or 
Marc  Antony  was  the  mndson  of  a  celebrated  Roman  orator 
of  the  same  name.  He  was  eloqpient,  bold,  and  active,  hut 
notorious  for  his  profligacy,  insomuch  that  his  father  expelled 
him  from  the  fiimiiy.  Curio  supplied  him  with  money,  and 
introduced  him  to  Cesar,  who  found  him  the  most  efficient 
instrument  in  promoting  his  designs.  He  served  him  with 
equal  success  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  in  the  meetings  of 
the  senate  and  comitium,  and  in  the  social  ass^nblies  of 
Rome.  Antony  was  colleague  with  Cesar  in  the  consulate, 
and  hence  perhaps  had  no  doubt  that,  with  the  command  of 
an  army,  he  should  find  little  difficulty  to  succeed  to  his 

Sower.  In  order  to  this,  and  to  secure  the  services  of  Lepi- 
us,  he  promised  to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  highest 
'honours  which  he  desired.  Among  others,  he  procured  for 
him  the  office  of  pontifex  maximus.  Supported  by  the  Italian 
army,  he  ceased  to  consult  in  public  amirs  the  will  of  the 
senate,  and  persuaded  the  assembly  of  the  people  to  give  him 
the  government  of  Cisalpine  GauL  which  Decimus  Brutus, 
one  of  the  conspirators,  neld  by  tne  appointment  of  Cesar, 
notwithstaoding  that  he  had  strenuously  and  successfully  la- 
boured to  procure  the  public  confirmation  of  all  the  official, 
and  even  private  acts  of  that  ruler.  This  exceedingly 
strengthened  the  suspicions  entertained  of  the  illegitimacy  of 
bis  views  and  designs ;  and  the  friends  of  the  republic  there- 
fore rejoiced  on  learning  that  he  had  ofiended  Octavius,  who  . 
had  demanded  him  to  deliver  up  Cesar's  papers  and  money. 
VOL.  n.  13 
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He,  doubdefls,  presumed  that  he  had  not  much  to  apprehena 
from  a  youth  of  eighteen,  who  now  for  the  first  time  pre- 
sented nimself  to  the  public  But  Gains  Octavius,  known 
better  by  his  lofty  title,  Augustus,  possessed  the  talents  of  his 
&mily ;  and  though  he  never  discovered  the  qualities  most 
necessary  for  a  soldier,  yet  he  was  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished politicians,  and  rarely  or  never  failed  to  devise  the 
most  appropriate  means,  and  select  the  most  able  associates  or 
accents,  to  attain  his  ends.  He  was  the  grand-nephew  and 
adopted  son  of  Cesar;  his  mother,  Attia,  was  daughter  of 
Julia,  the  beloved  sister  of  Cesar.  He  early  lost  his  father, 
Octavius,  who  died  on  .his  return  from  the  government  of 
Macedon;  but  he  experienced  all  a  father's  affection  and 
care  in  Philippus,  whom  his  mother  married.  He  received 
the  most  perfect  education  which  Italy  could  afibrd,  or  wealth 
command,  and  early  appeared  endowed  with  mental  superi- 
ority^, and  personal  beauty  and  disunity.  Report  makes  him, 
at  nine  years  of  a^e,  harangue  the  people  with  astonishing 
boldness,  and  in  his  twelfth  year  pronounce  the  funeral  ora- 
tion of  his  grandmother  Julia.  Cesar  admired  and  loved 
him  as  a  son,  and  carried  him  to  Spain  that  he  might  acquire 
the  military  art ;  and  as  he  wished  Octavius  to  accompany 
him  in  his  expedition  against  Parthia,  he  had  sent  him  to 
Greece  that  he  might  improve  under  the  best  instructors  in 
eloquence  and  the  art  of  war,  and  be  ready  to  join  him  at 
Apollonia,  on  his  progress  to  the  East  Tne  letters  of  his 
relations,  which  informed  him  of  the  melancholy  death  of 
Cesar,  admonished  him  to  return  in  the  most  private  manner 
to  Rome,  lest  he  should  be  killed  by  the  republicans,  who 
had  fl;ained  the  temporary  ascendancy.  He  was  indisposed 
to  follow  their  advice,  for  he  instantly  determined  to  revenge 
the  death  of  his  grand-uncle,  and,  if  possible,  to  succeed  him 
in  power.  On  hnding  at  Lupia,  a  harbour  not  far  from 
Brundusium,  he  sent  an  officer  to  ascertain  the  disposition  of 
the  troops.  Having  learned  that  they  were  prepared  to  pun- 
ish the  conspirators,  he  proceeded  to  the  city,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  all  the  honours  which  could  gratify  him  as  the 
adopted  son  and  representative  of  Cesar.  Antony  had  caused 
the  will  of  Cesar  to  be  publicly  read,  by  which  it  became 
universally  known  that  he  had  declared  Octavius  his  prin- 
cipal heir,  and  required  him  to  take  his  name,  and  to  be 
adopted  into  the  Julian  family.  In  consequence  of  this, 
Octavius  soon  gathered  around  him  multitudes  of  all  ranksy 
who  were  attached  to  his  uncle,  and  found  himself  at  the 
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head  of  MU  army  of  ten  tbouaand  men.  Thus  encouraged, 
he  advanced  to  Rome,  and  called  on  Antony  to  join  with 
him  in  revenging  the  death  of  the  conspirators.  Tnat  aspir- 
ing officer  treated  him  with  insolence  and  contemnt,  and  pre- 
pared to  resist  his  claims.  Antony  had  already  alienated  the 
senate  hy  his  haughty  and  despotic  conduct,  and  particularly 
bv  procuring  from  tne  people  the  fi;ovemment  of  Cisalpine 
Qaul.  Octavius  at  once  perceived  that  it  was  his  interest  to 
seek  the  countenance  and  support  of  the  senate ;  and  they 
readily*  accepted  his  services,  t>eing  persuaded  by  Cicero  to 
consider  him  a  sincere  friend  of  the  republic.  When  An- 
tony marched  to  subdue  D.  Brutus,  and  take  possession  of 
Graul,  the  senate  denounced  him  the  enemy  of  the  republic, 
and  appointed  the  two  consuls  and  Octavius,  whom  they 
raised  to  the  rank  of  proprstor,  to  lead  their  armies  against 
him,  and  support  D.  Brutus,  who  was  shut  up  in  Mutina,  the 
modern  Moaena,  by  the  troops  of  Antony.  He  was  rescued 
by  the  combined  armies  of  the  republic,  who,  after  repeated 
lattles,  completely  defeated  Antony.  The  two  consuls  lost 
their  lives ;  one  was  mortally  wounded,  and  the  other  fell  on 
the  field. 

Octavius,  lefl  sole  commander  of  the  troops,  discovered  his 
hatred  of  D.  Brutus,  and  was  extremely  ofiended  with  the 
senate  when  they  appointed  him  to  the  entire  command  of  all 
their  armies  in  Gaul  and  Italy,  and  ordered  him  to  pursue 
Antony  as  an  enemy  of  the  republic.  To  this  circumstance 
18  traced  the  alliance  which  was  almost  immediately  formed 
between  Octavius,  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  who  were  named 
the  Second  TriumviraU.  Before  tnis  event,  Octavius  had 
effectually  humbled  the  senate,  and  exposed  the  weakness  of 
Cicero,  who  had  pledged  himself  for  the  fidelity  of  his  young 
friend.  He  withdrew  from  the  contest  against  Antony,  and 
intimated  his  design  to  stand  candidate  for  the  consulate. 
This  being,  on  account  of  his  age,  contrary  to  law,  the  sen- 
ate put  off  the  election  for  consuls,  and  appointed  ten  com- 
missioners to  investigate  the  abuses  col&mitted  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Antony,  and  called  on  Octavius  to  join  D. 
Brutus  in  the  defence  of  Italy.  Instead  of  obeying,  he  sent 
some  of  his  officers  to  call  on  the  senate  to  elect  consuls,  and 
permit  him  to  appear  a  candidate.  And  when  no  answer 
was  returned,  he  led  his  army  to  Rome,  and  threw  the  cili 
sens  into  consternation.  But  imitating  his  uncle,  he  care- 
fully kept  bis  troops  fr.om  doing  any  injury,  and  retired  aftei 
he  had  compelled  the  senate  and  comitium  to  grant  whatever 
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b6  conceited  it  expedient  to  demand.  A  fitf  meve  drenMll 
scene  was  very  soon  witnessed  by  the  eitisens.  Oetarviira  taid 
€t  Pedius,  one  of  his  most  servile  firiends,  w«re  ebosen  or 
rather,  self-elected  consuls.  The  former  left  the  govemment 
of  the  city  to  the  latter,  and  departed  at  the  head  m'the  army, 
avowedly  to  aid  D.  Brutus  in  his  enterprise  againet  the  en- 
emies or  the  republic,  but  in  reality  to  join  them  in  effecting 
his  destruction.  Accordingly,  when  the  army  of  Ck:taviu8 
met  that  of  Antony  and  Lepidos,  on  the  banns  of  Scuhem- 
nis,  not  far  from  Mutina,  the  leaders  had  an  interview  on  a 
small  island  in  the  river,  when  they  adopted  the  folkywing 
arrangement :  **  That  Octavius,  in  order  to  divest  himself  m 
every  legal  advantage  over  his  associates,  should  resign  the 
consulate;  that  the  three  military  leaders,  then  upon  an  eqmd 
footing,  should  hold  or  share  among  them,  during  five  yean, 
the  supreme  administration  of  afbirs  in  the  empire ;  that  they 
should  name  all  the  officers  of  state,  magistrates,  and  gove^ 
noTS  of  provinces ;  that  Octavius  should  have  the  exclusive 
conmiand  in  Africa,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily,  Lepidus  in  Spain, 
and  Antony  in  Graul ;  that  Lepidus  should  be  substitoted  for 
Decimus  Brutus  in  the  succession  to  the  consulate  for  the 
following  year,  and  should  have  the  administration  at  Rome, 
while  Octavius  and  Antony  pursued  the  war  against  Bmtns 
and  Cassius  in  the  East ;  that  the  army,  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  should  have  settlements  assi^ed  to  them  in  the  richest 
districts  and  best  situations  of  Italy.  Among  the  last  were 
Specified  Capua.  Rhegium,  Venusia,  Beneventum,  Nueena, 
Ariminum,  and  Yibona.  To  ratify  this  agreement,  the 
daughter  of  Fulvia,  the  vnfe  of  Antony,  ty  Clodius  her 
former  husband,  was  betrothed  to  Octavius.  He  was  said  td 
have  already  made  a  different  choice,  and  consequen^y  to 
have  had  no  intention  to  fulfil  this  part  of  the  treaty ;  but  the 
passions,  as  well  as  the  professions,  of  this  young  man,  were 
already  Sufficiently  subservient  to  his  interest  While  the 
army  was  amused  by  the  publication  of  these  several  aiticlet, 
the  circumstances  which  chiefly  distinguished  this  fomous 
coalition,  was  the  secret  resolution,  then  taken,  to.  extinguish 
at  once  all  future  opposition  to  the  Cesarian  party,  by  massa- 
cring all  their  private  and  public  enemies.  They  drew  up  a 
list,  of  which  the  numbers  are  variously  reported,  compre- 
hending all  those  who  had  given  them  private  or  ponttc 
offence,  and  in  which  they  mutually  sacrificed  their  res- 
pective friends  to  each  other's  resentment.  Antony  sacri- 
ficed his  uncle  Lucius  Cesar  to  the  resentment  of  Octavius  j 
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»,  in  his  Imni,  aaecifiead  to  thai  of  ADtnoy,  Giceroi  witb 
ThoraniiM,  his  onm  guacdiao,  and  his  &thers  colleague  in 
the  office  of  pneitor.  Lepidus  gave  up  his  own  brother  L. 
Pauktt ;  and  all  of  them  agreed  to  join  with  these  privale 
enemies  every  peoon  supposed  lo  be  attached  to  the  republic 
government,  amoiXDtiog  in  all  to  three  hundred  senators  and 
two  thousand  of  the  equestrian  order,  besides  many  persons 
of  inferior  note,  whose  BS«BBes  they  deferred  entering  in  the 
list  antil  their  arrival  at  Rome.  They  meant,  as  soon  as 
they  should  he  in  possession  of  the  capital,  to  publish  the 
whole  list  £oT  the  direction  of  those  who  were  to  be  employed 
im  the  executioa  of  the  massacre.  But  as  there  were  a  lew 
whose  eaoape  they  were  particularly  anxious  to  prevent,  they 
agreed  that  the  murdeia  should  begin,  without  any  warning^ 
hi  the  death  of  twelve  or  seventeen  of  their  moat  consider- 
able enemies,  and  among  those  by  the  death  of  Marcus  Tut 
lias  Cicero.  They  ratified  the  whole  by  mutual  oaths ;  and 
having  published  aU  the  articles,  exc^  that  which  related  to 
the  maesaere,  the  plan  of  reconciliation  between  the  leaden 
'  wea  received  by  the  armies  with  shouts  of  applause,  and  was 
sn]^Kised  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  period  in  which  military 
men  were  to  rest  from  their  labours,  and  to  enjoy  undisturbed 
the  moBl  ample  reward  of  their  services.  This  celebrated 
cabal  having  thus  phnned  the  division  or  joint  administra- 
tion of  an  empire  which  each  of  them  hoped  in  time  to  en- 
gross for  himselfl  they  proceeded  to  Rojooe  with  an  aspect 
which,  to  thme  wno  composed  the  civil  establishment  of  the 
commonwealth,  was  more  tenrible  than  that  of  any  &ction 
which  had  been  hitherto  fcvmed  for  its  destruction." 

Far  different  were  the  feelings  excited  in  the  city,  when  it 
was  known  that  they  approached  it,  and  the  orders  of  the  tri- 
Qsavirs  had  been  received  to  execute  immediately  seventeen 
of  the  chief  senators.  Severul  of  these  were  surprised  and 
murdered,  and  others  m  vain  sought  safety  by  Aignt ;  among 
whom  were  C^ro  and  his  brother  duintus.  At  the  head  of 
their  armies  the  hateful  usurpers  marched  in  divisions,  and 
entered  Rome  separately  on  three  several  days.  As  they  ar- 
rived in  succession,  they  occupied  every  4;piarteT  with  guards 
and  attendants,  and  filled  every  public  place  with  armed  «ien, 
and  with  military  standards  and  ensigns.  In  order  to  ratify 
ihe  powers  they  had  devised  lor  themselves,  they  put  the  axti- 
des  of  their  agreement  into  the  hands  of  the«tiioune  Puhlius 
mtinB,  with  instructiona,  th«t  thc^  should  be  ^psoposed  and 
-eMMrted  in.the  public  assembly  of  the  Soman  pe^ple^  and 
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put  in  the  form  of  a  legal  commission,  or  warrant,  for  the  go^ 
emment  they  had  usurped.  By  the  act  which  passed  on  this 
occasion,  the  supreme  power  or  sovereignty  of  the  republic, 
during  five  years,  without  any  reserve  or  lunitation,  was  con- 
ferred on  Octavius,  Antony,  and  Lepidus;  and  a  solemn 
thanksgiving  being  ordered  for  the  events  already  passed, 
which  led  to  this  termination,  the  citizens  in  general,  under 
the  deepest  impressions  of  terror  and  sorrow^  were  obliged  to 
assume  appearances  of  satisfaction  and  joy.  As  the  first  act 
of  this  government,  two  lists  or  proscriptions  were  delivered 
to  the  proper  officers  of  the  army,  and  posted  in  diflerent 
parts  of  the  city ;  one  a  list  of  senators,  the  other  a  list  of  the 
persons  of  inferior  rank,  on  whom  the  troops  were  directed  to 

Serform  immediate  execution.  In  consequence  of  these  or- 
ers,  ail  the  streets,  temples,  and  private  houses,  instantly  be- 
came scenes  of  blood.  At  the  same  time,  there  appeared  on 
the  part  of  the  triumvirs  a  manifesto,  in  which,  havraff  stated 
the  ingratitude  of  many  whom  Cesar  had  spared,  oi  many 
whom  he  had  promoted  to  high  ofiice,  and  whom  he  had 
even  destined  to  inherit  his  fortunes,  and  who,  nevertheless,  • 
conspired  against  his  life,  they  alleged  the  necessity  they  were 
under  of  preventing  the  designs  oi  their  enemies,  and  of  ex-  - 
tirpatinga  dangerous  faction,  whom  no  benefits  could  bind,  and 
whom  no  considerations,  sacred  or  profane,  could  restrain. 
^  Under  the  influence  of  this  faction,''  they  said  '^  the  perpetra- 
tors of  a  horrid  murder,  instead  of  being  called  to  an  account, 
are  intrusted  with  the  command  of  provinces,  and  furnished 
with  resources  of  men  and  money  to  support  them  against  the 
efforts  of  public  justice,  and  against  the  indignation  of  the  Ro- 
man people.  Some  of  these  murderers,"  they  continued, '^we 
have  already  chastised  ;  othere,  being  at  the  head  of  powerful 
armies,  threaten  to  frustrate  the  efiects  of  our  just  resentment 
Having  such  a  conflict  to  maintain  in  the  provinces,  it  would 
be  absurd  to  leave  an  enemy  in  possession  of  the  city,  and 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  unfavourable  accident  that 
may  befall  us  in  defence  of  the  commonwealth.  For  this  rea- 
son, we  have  determined  to  cut  off  every  person  who  is  like- 
ly to  abet  their  designs  at  Rome,  and  to  make  this  desperate 
Action  feel  thd  efhcta  of  that  war  which  they  were  so  ready 
to  declare  against  us  and  our  friends.  We  mean  no  harm  to 
the  innocent,  and  shall  molest  no  citizen,  in  order  to  seize  his 
property.  We  shall  not  insist  on  destropng  even  all  those 
whom  we  know  to  be  our  enemies :  but  the  most  guilty,  it  is 
the  intersst  of  the  Roman  people,  as  well  as  ours,  to  have  to- 
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moved,  that  the  republic  mar  no  longer  be  torn  and  agitated 
by  the  qoarrels  of  parties  who  cannot  be  reconciled.  Some 
atonement  is  likewise  due  to  the  army  insulted  by  the  late  de- 
crees, in  which  they  were  declared  enemies  to  the  common- 
wealth. We  might,"  they  continued,  <'  have  surprised  and 
taken  all  our  enemies  without  any  warning  or  explanation  of 
our  conduct ;  but  we  chose  to  make  an  open  declaration  of 
our  purpose,  that  the  innocent  may  not,  by  mistake,  be  in- 
volved with  the  guilty,  nor  even  be  unnecessarily  alarmed" 
They  concluded  this  fatal  proclamation,  with  a  prohibition 
to  conceal,  rescue,  or  protect  any  person  whose  name  was  pro- 
scribed ;  and  they  declared,  that  whoever  acted  in  opposition 
to  this  order,  should  be  considered  as  one  of  the  number,  and 
involved  in  the  same  ruin.  They  declared,  that  whoever  pro- 
duced the  head  of  a  person  proscribed,  if  a  freeman,  should 
receive  twenty  five  thousand  Attic  drachms  or  denarii,  and  if 
a  slave,  should  have  his  liberty,  with  ten  thousand  of  the  same 
money ;  and  that  every  slave  killing  his  master  in  execution 
of  this  pro8cripti(5n,  should  have  his  freedom,  and  be  put  on 
the  rolls  of  the  people,  in  the  place  of  the  person  he  had  slain. 
At  the  time  that  this  proclamation  and  the  preceding  lists 
were  published,  armed  parties  had  alredy  seized  on  the  gates 
of  the  city,  and  were  prepared  to  intercept  all  who  attempted 
to  escape.  Others  began  to  ransack  the  houses,  and  took  tneir 
way  to  the  villas  and  gardens  in  the  suburbs,  where  it  was 
likely  that  any  of  the  proscribed  had  retired.  By  the  disp(^ 
sition  they  made,  the  execution  began  in  many  places  at  once, 
and  those  who  knew  or  suspected  their  own  destination,  like 
the  inhabitants  of  a  city  taken  by  storm,  were  on  every  side 
surrounded  by  enemies,  from  whom  they  were  to  receive  no 
quarter.  To  many,  it  is  observed  by  historians,  their  own 
nearest  relations  were  objects  of  terror,  no  less  than  the  mer- 
cenary hands  that  were  armed  against  them.  The  husband 
and  the  father  did  not  think  himself  secure  in  his  concealment, 
when  he  supposed  it  to  be  known  to  his  wife  or  to  his  chil- 
dren.  The  slaves  and  freedmen  of  a  family  were  become  its 
most  terrible  enemies.  The  debtor  had  an  interest  in  circum- 
venting his  creditor,  and  neighbours  in  the  country  mutually 
dread^  each  other  as  informers  and  spies.  The  money 
which  the  master  of  a  fiimily  was  supposed  to  have  in  his 
house,  was  considered  as  an  additional  reward  to  the  treach- 
ery of'  his  domestics.  The  first  citizens  of  Rome  were  pros^ 
Irate  at  the  feet  of  their  own  slaves,  imploring  protection  and 
nercy,  or  perished  in  the  wells  or  common  sewers,  where 
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Ikef  attempted  to  eonceal  themadree.  PereoM  hevih^  wkj 
private  gradfe  or  aeeret  malice,  took  thie  opportUDity  to  ac- 
complish their  ends.  Even  ihey  who  were  laclioad  to  pno- 
tect  or  eoQceal  the  unhappy,  were  terrified  with  the  pro^»et 
of  being  involved  in  their  ruin.  Many,  who  ihemaelvea, 
contrary  to  expectation,  were  not  ia  the  list  of  the  proecribed, 
enjoyea  their  own  safety,  ia  perfect  indiflfereoce  to  the  distreM 
of  their  neighbours:  or,  that  they  might  distinguiah  them- 
selves by  their  swal  for  the  prevailing  cause,  joined  the  eie* 
cutioners,  assisted  ia  the  slaughter,  or  ptundered  the  kousea 
of  the  slain." 

While  treachery  and  erudty  were  fearfully  exempliied  by 
nearest  relations,  confidants,  and  servaala,  TemarkaUa  in- 
stances occurred  of  fidelity,  generosity,  and  courage.  Many 
women  save  illustrioua  proofii  of  conjugal  and  relatiYa  lore, 
voluntarily  sacrificing  their  own  lives  to  save  their  deavaat 
kindred ;  and  aeverai  slaves  made  similar  sacrifices  lor  the 
safety  of  their  masters,  Many  attached  to  the  r^publac,  or 
eoaseious  that  they  had  private  enemies,  or  that,  from  their 
talents,  infloenee,  or  wealth,  they  were  paiticukr  objects  of 
envy,  ned  to  the  countries  occupied  l^  the  surviving  com- 
aanders  who  adhered  to  the  cauae  m  the  republic  The 
chief  of  these  were  Sextos  Pompey,  son  of  Pompey  the  Great, 
in  Sicily,  Comificius  in  Africa,  Marcus  Bmtus  in  Afacedoa, 
and  Cassius  in  Syria.  To  prosecute  the  war  against  thea^ 
the  triumvirs  confiscated  the  estates  of  ali  whom  they  diose 
to  denoaoinate  their  enemies,  and  imposed  the  most  opprcasiva 
taaes  on  all  ranks,  men  or  women,  the  latter  of  wLom  iisd 
hitherto  been  exempted  from  taxation.  The  towns  were,  at 
the  same  time,  obbged  to  find  subsistenee  for  the  addiei^ 
who  were  disperaed  evwywheie,  under  peetanoe  of  seavcfainff 
for  the  pecaons  and  property  q(  the  proscribed,  and  pemittM 
to  pillage  the  country,  to  prevent  them  firom  beeonung  mvti- 
JMUS,  in  eonsequenoe  of  not  being  regularly  paid  l^  their 
leaders.  The  army,  in  Italy,  amoanled  to  imty  l^ions,  one 
half  of  which  Oetavius  proposed  to  conduct  to  the  East,  and 
the  other  half  were  Mi  to  defend  the  country  against  any 
attaait^  of  Pon^y  or  Oomifieius  to  invade  it  Previoudy 
to  thetr  aeparation,  the  triumvirs  fixed  the  succesaion  of  afl 
the  principal  officers  of  state  for  some  years. 

In  the  meantime,  Oetavius  sent  Sa^asto  Africa  andaaln> 
ikmm  to  Siciiy,  to  tsike  fMasession  of  these  oonnlriea,  aa  paA 
of  his  division  of  the  empiM.  Africa  spaedilT  auhraitted.  and. 
A*  betdo«aar  Ulicai  the  rsfiablieasi  genefsi  was  killea  mi 
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lri$  amy  dwperted.  All  who  could  peoHbiy  cmpe  bj  sta 
sailed  to  Sicily,  and  itrenfftheoed  the  forces  of  Pompey  His 
fleet  repeUad  tbe  attack  oi  Salvidienus,  and  Octavms  had  no 
time  to  assist  him,  for  Ai^ony  urged  him  to  proceed  with 
him  to  MacedoD,  where  orutus  was  said  to  be  preparing  an 
army  for  the  invasion  of  Italy.  Brutus  no  sooner  received 
information  of  the  proceeding  of  the  triumvirate  than  he  sent 
a  mf.«sage  to  Gassius  entreating  him  to  delay  the  execution  of 
his  purpose  to  subdue  Egypt,  and  instantly  join  him  with  hfs 
army  to  revenge  the  innocent  blood  which  had  drenched 
their  native  land.  Gassius  was  not  slow  in  his  march  west- 
ward. On  his  progress,  he  collected  by  force  vast  sums,  espe- 
'  cially  from  those  who  bad  received  the  officers  of  Cesar. 
Brutus  had  treated  all  in  the  same  manner ;  and  hence,  when 
they  met  in  Smyrna,  they  were'  possessed  of  considerable 
w.ealth,  and  commanded  large  armies.  Brutus  proposed  to 
transport  their  troops  to  Europe  to  prevent  Octavius  and  An- 
tony from  taking  possession  of  Greece  and  Macedon.  He 
was,  however,  over-ruled  by  Cassius,  and  agreed  to  advance 
against  Lycia,  whose  chief  men  refused  to  acknowledjre  his 
authority,  while  Cassius  determined  to  conquer  Rhodes. 
These  enterprises  were  certainly  of  b'ttle  importance  compared 
to  that  of  employing  all  their  energies  a^amst  the  great  ene- 
mies of  the  republic.  It  appears  that  their  sea  forces  were 
scarcely  more  wisely  engaged.  On  the  report  that  Cleopatra, 
queen  q£  Egypt,  had.  sent  a  numerous  fleet  to  join  Octavius 
Aid  Antony,  Marcus,  commander  of  the  republican  ships, 
received  orders  to  watch  her  progress,  and  intercept  her. 
While  he  was  thus  employed,  almost  the  whole  army  of  the 
triumvirate  had  passed  from  Italy  to  Macedon.  Cassius  and 
Brutus  having  accomplished  their  respective  enterprise,  led 
their  armies  into  Ionia,  aad  met  on  the  banks  of  the  Meander. 
They  were  now  masters  of  the  whole  eastern  division  of  the 
empire,  possessed  an  immense  revenue,  and  commanded 
scarcely  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  men.  Several  of 
their  legions  had  indeed  been  trained  under  Cesar,  but  they 
had  ample  means  to  secure  their  services :  and  they  were 
caxefol  to  gratify  the  wish  of  every  individual  in  their  servica 
With  a  combined  army,  animated  by  the  fiery  and  all-devour- 
lAg  spirit  of  war,  they  marched  to  the  Hellespont ;  and  cross- 
•1^  it,  adviUMsed,  by  an  exhausting  route,  through  the  moua- 
tampus  region  of  Thrace,  and  rested  near  PUlippi,  the 
M^ent  <!kettides,  properly  a  city  of  Macedon,  on  the  bordefS 
^  Tbraqe,  a«d  inhabited  by  a  Roman  colony.     Their  Aeel, 
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under  Cinber,  was  stationed  in  the  adjacent  port  of  Neapoln. 
and  secured  for  them  abundance  of  provisions  from  Asia  and 
the  coast  of  the  .£gean  Sea.  Antony  soon  removed  his 
equally  numerous  army  from  Amphipolis,  where  they  had 
been  stationed,  and  took  post  within  a  mile  of  his  opponents. 
He  was  afterwards  join^  by  Octavius,  whom  sickness  had 
detained  at  Dyrrachium.  Their  position  was  most  un&vour- 
able ;  for  they  had  no  communication  with  the  sea,  and  their 
supplies  from  the  interior  of  the  country  were  uncertain.  In 
these  circumstances,  the  able  and  experienced  general  Cassiua 
was  not  les^  solicitous  to  avoid  a  general  engagement  than 
Antony  was  to  bring  it  on ;  for  it  was  manifest  that  time  alone 
would,  through  the  instrumentality  of  want,  and  consequent 
disease,  completely  destroy  the  army  of  the  triumvirate.  Bat 
Brutus,  it  is  said,  influenced  by  regard  to  justice  or  humanity, 
and  especially  by  the  interests  of  the  empire,  was  extremely 
desirous  that  the  contest  should  be  terminated ;  the  genenu 
officers  soon  adopted  his  opinion,  on  observing,  that  aversion 
in  their  troops  to  prolong  the  war  occasioned  many  of  them 
to  desert  to  tne  enemy.  It  was,  therefore,  determined,  in  the 
second  council  which  they  held,  to  give  battle  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  The  division  under  Brutus  defeated  that  led  against 
him  by  Antony ;  but  the  army  of  Cassius  was  overcome,  and 
he  was  found  dead  in  his  tent,  to  which  he  had  retired,  having 
been  put  to  death,  in  compliance  with  his  own  request,  as  it 
was  conjectured,  by  his  confidential  servant,  who  was  never 
afterwards  seen.  Brutus,  on  beholding  the  dead  body  of  his 
noble  friend,  was  overwhelmed  in  sorrow,  and  exclaimed, 
*^  This  is  the  last  of  the  Romans."  The  success  of  Octavius 
and  Antony  was  partial,  and  their  danger  was  imminent,  for 
Brutus  was  not  only  able  to  maintain  his  position,  but  also  to 
shut  them  up  in  their  camp  from  all  resources  necessary  to 
support  their  army.  This  he  represented  to  his  army  in 
glowing  lan^age,and  urged  them  to  exercise  a  litde  patience 
and  their  triumph  was  certain.     To  cheer  them  unaer  then 

S resent  disappomtment,  information  reached  them  that  the 
eet  of  their  general  had  obtained  a  great  victory  over  a 
number  of  vessels  which  were  conveying  a  large  re-enforce- 
ment to  the  enemy.  But  no  arguments  were  sufficient  to 
reconcile  the  army  of  Brutus  to  his  apparently  dilatory,  but 
most  judicious  plans.  The  second  battle  was  most  fierce  and 
•anguinary,  and  in  its  field,  at  Philippic  was  buried  .for  ever 
the  liberty  of  the  Romans :  a  number  of  its  votaries,  who 
escaped  the  sword  of  their  enemies,  proudly  took  their  own 
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life,  Ybr  they  scorned  to  submit  to  tyranny!  Thus  it  was  with 
Brutus,  Cato,  sou  of  the  celebrated  Cato,  and  Livius  Drusus, 
the  father  of  Livia,  the  future  famed  wife  of  Octavius. 
Others  escaped  by  sea,  and  joined  Pompey  in  Sicily,  the  last 
and  almost  only  asylum  of  the  republicans.  The  rest  of  the 
vanquished  not  slam  in  battle,  consisting  of  many  thousands, 
unconditionally  surrendered  themselves  to  the  conquerors, 
who  now  congratulated  themselves  as  the  uncontrolled  sove- 
reigns of  the  empire^  for  they  scarcely  viewed  Lepidus  a 
rival  or  partner,  and  in  their  future  arrans^ement  showed  no 
respect  to  his  inclinations.  They  proceeded  immediately  to 
make  a  new  division  of  the  empire ;  and,  by  mutual  agree- 
ment, Antony  received,  in  addition  to  his  former  dominions, 
Transalpine  Gaul  and  the  province  of  Carthage ;  and  Octa- 
vius, Spain  and  Numidia.  The  former  proposed  to  remain 
in  the  East  to  raise  money  to  pay  his  own  and  his  colleague's 
armies ;  while  the  latter  returned  to  Italy  to  settle  the  afiairs 
in  the  West,  which  equally  concerned  both. 

If  Octavius  was  not  the  first,  he  was  certainly  the  most 
extraordinary  example  of  a  captain  and  sovereign  attainmg 
the  highest  celebrity  from  the  illustrious  schemes  and  actions 
of  the  officers  whom  he  selected  for  his  chief  counsellors, 
rather  than  from  his  own.  The  very  selection,  however,  is 
decisive  evidence  that  he  was  no  common  man ;  it  indicated 
great  power  to  discriminate  character,  and  much  wisdom, 
prudence,  and  resolution  to  adopt  the  counsels  and  measures 
suggested  as  the  most  calculated  to  put  him  in  possession  of 
the  splendid  objects  of  his  almost  insatiable  ambition.  While 
their  able  and  faithful  services  most  fully  justified  his  choice, 
his  continued  unsuspicious  confidence  in  them,  and  the  high 
honours  and  generous  rewards  which  he  conferred  on  them, 
showed  him  to  surpass  the  majority  of  princes  as  much  in  an 
uncommon  strength  of  mind,  which  repressed  envy  and  jeal- 
ousy, as  he  was  raised  above  them  in  power  and  magnificence. 
Nevertheless,  impartial  history  sufficiently  attests  that  he  was, 
comparatively  speaking,  not  among  the  first  order  of  Intel 
lectual  capacity  or  virtuous  disposition.  As  a  warrior,  he 
preferred  his  life  to  his  honour,  and  as  a  man,  he  esteemed  the 
meanest  or  most  detestable  device  or  act,  as  if  it  were  the 
result  of  wisdom,  when  he  deemed  it  expedient  or  indispen- 
sable to  promote  his  designs  or  accomplish  his  ends.  The 
principal  officers  in  whom  he  trusted  were  Marcus  Vipsanius 
Agprippa,  and  Caius  Cilnius  Maecenas.  They  both  probably 
had  joined  him  on  his  first  appearance  in  public  life,  and  they 
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Dever  deserted  kim,  and  to  them  he  wae  chiefly,  if  not  whol^, 
indebted  for  his  triumph  over  all  rivak,  the  high  popularity 
of  his  administralioD,  aod  the  estahlifihment  and  splendour  of 
his  reign.  Mascenas  was  of  noble  descent,  and  had  been  the 
companion  of  Octavius  in  youtk  He  was  distinguished  as  a 
soldier,  but  much  more  as  a  statesman ;  and  though,  perhaps, 
not  eminent  for  scientific  or  literary  acquirements,  yet  he  was 
the  most  enthusiastic  admirer  and  zealous  natron  of  all  per* 
sons  endowed  with  genius,  or  eminent  for  the  successful  col- 
tivation  of  philosophy,  literature,  poetry,  and  the  kindred  aits. 
He  was,  in  a  remarlotble  deme,  qualified  to  please  all  men, 
to  subdue  their  prejudices,  aBay  their  passions,  and  win  their 
confidence  and  esteem ;  and,  by  consequence,  no  one  could 
be  more  fitted  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  chief  civil  minister 
of  the  empire,  wno  must  study  to  dispose  all  classes  to  acqui- 
esce in  his  schemes,  and  assist  in  tne  prosecution  of  them. 
On  all  occasions  of  general  discontent,  or  public  agitation,  in 
Rome,  be  was  uniformly  employed  to  represent  Octavius,  in 
order  to  conciliate  the  disafiected,  and  secure  the  active  ser- 
vices of  doubtful  or  real  friends.  Agrippa  had  a  much  mors 
vigorous  fmme  of  body  and  mind,  and  was  £ur  more  mascu- 
line in  his  habits  and  manners  than  Mtocenas.  The  presence 
of  Antony  for  a  time  veiled  the  military  defects  of  Octavius ; 
but  this  was  still  more  efiectually  and  unceasingly  done  l^ 
Agrippa,  after  his  chief  and  friend  engaged  in  the  final  con- 
test for  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  supreme  power. 

When  the  report  of  the  total  overthrow  of  the  republicans 
reached  Rome,  grief  and  fear  overwhelmed  their  friends ; 
but  being  the  minority,  they  felt  compelled  to  unite  .with  theor 
fellow- citizens  in  expressions  of  great  jov,  by  appearing  to 
participate  with  them  in  the  festival  of  tnanksgiving  to  the 
gods  which  the  public  authorities  decreed  to  be  observed  for 
an  entire  year.  But  before  the  lapse  of  a  much  shorter 
period,  the  soil  of  all  Italy  was  watered  by  the  tears  of  its 
most  wretched  inhabitants,  who  were  destined  to  witness  the 
first  exercise  of  the  despotic  rule  of  Octavius.  At  the  time 
of  his  return  to  Rome,  the  senate  and  comitium  were  equally 
stripped  of  power.  The  strong  minded,  bold,  and  imperious 
Fulvia,  the  wife  of  Antony,  directed  all  the  afiairs^of  ffoyem- 
ment,  without  showing  almost  any  deference  to  the  wiU  of  the 
legitimate  rulers,  the  chief  of  whom  were  L.  Antony,  the 
brother  of  M.  Antony,  and  P.  Servilius  Yatia  laaaricua,  the 
consuls  for  the  passing  year.  This  state  of  things  suited  not 
the  views  of  Octeviua     He  besiteted  not  a  moment  toassoms 
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the  sapreme  direction  and  control  of  every  department  of  tbe 
8tat&  He  probably  sincerely  desired  to  characterise  his  ad- 
ministration by  equity  and  ciemencyi  as  he  respectfully 
announced  to  the  senate;  but  this  was  rendered  impossible 
by  the  first  decree  which  he  hastened  fo  perform  to  satisfy  the 
wishes  and  expectations  of  the  soldiers,  to  whom  he  was  in- 
debted for  the  possession  of  power.  The  triumvirate  had 
promised  certain  of  the  richest  cities  and  finest  lands  in  Italy 
to  their  troops  at  the  end  of  the  war ;  and  Octavius  publish^ 
an  order  for  the  legal  possessors  to  give  them  up  to  the  veter- 
ans, who  had  been  reeved  from  service  immediately  after 
the  battles  of  Philippi,  and  had  returned  to  receive  the  posses- 
sions pledged  to  them.  The  soldiers  were  not  slow  to 
execute  this  most  unrighteous  and  oppressive  injunction. 
Multitudes  were  at  once  reduced  from  wealth  or  competence 
to  poverty  and  destitution.  They  repaired  to  Rome  in  whole 
fhmilies ;  ^  persons  of  every  sex,  age,  and  condition,  crowded 
the  streets,  took  shelter  in  the  temples,  and  other  public  places^ 
and  filled  the  city  with  their  complaints  and  lamentations.'* 
Who  could  relieve  them  ?  The  instruments  of  their  misery 
had  either  no  inclination  to  aid  them,  or  dared  not  attempt  to 
arrest  the  strong  arm  raised  to  destroy  them.  Octavius  was 
himself  the  slave  of  the  army ;  their  will  was  law. 

Confusion,  anarchy,  and  crime  prevailed ;  the  most  violent 
outrages  were  sufllered  to  pass  with  unpunity,  when  the  soldiers 
were  supposed  to  be  the  actors.  ^'  Bobbery  and  murders  be- 
came frequent,  and  the  city  of  Rome,  as  well  as  the  provin- 
cial towns,  was  infested  by  persons  who,  either  from  necessi- 
ty, or  from  the  license  of  the  times,  subsisted  by  rapine.  No 
property  was  safe,  and  the  condition  of  persons  of  all  parties 
equally  insecure.  At  Rome  the  rent  of  bouses  fell  to  a  fourth, 
and  whole  streets  appeared  to  be  deserted.''  The  government 
of  Octavius  could  not,  in  these  circumstances,  be  popular,  and 
his  enemies  hoped  to  humble  him.  He  haa  unquestionably 
triumphed  over  the  republic  more  by  the  valour  of  Antony 
than  his  own ;  and  it  was  justly  deemed  presumptuous  in  him 
to  exclude  the  friends  of  that  general  from  the  administration. 
These,  therefore,  with  Fulvia  at  their  head,  resolved  to  op- 
pose him,  and  appealed  to  the  soldiers,  who  favoured  the  in- 
terests of  Antony,  for  support.  They  withdrew  to  Preeneste, 
collected  around  them  several  legions,  and  called  on  Lepidus 
to  join  them,  in  defence  of  what  they  pretended  to  be  the 
rights  of  the  republic.  Their  conduct  provoked  Octavius, 
and  while  he  prepared  to  resist  by  force  tneir  pretensions,  he 
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summoned  a  council  of  military  officers  to  inyestiffBte  and 
decide  on  the  quarrel  which  he  had  with  Falvia.  To  obtain 
the  apparent  sanction  of  law  to  his  proceedings,  he,  at  the 
same  time,  invited  many  senators  and  knights  to  assemble,  and 
consult  on  what  measures  were  necessary  to  be  adopted  for 
the  prevention  of  civil  war.  They  sent  commissioners  to  the 
opposite  party  to  prevail  on  them  to  be  reconciled  to  Octaviu& 
This  plan,  and  that  afterwards  resorted  to, — the  proposal  that 
a  congress  of  the  chief  officers  should  meet  to  settle  all  pub- 
lic afiairs,  failed  to  restore  tranquillity ;  and  both  parties  ac- 
tively gathered  forces  to  contend  for  victory.  Ilepidus  de- 
clared for  Octavius ;  and  the  troops  of  the  latter  in  Spain, 
commanded  by  Salvidienus,  hasted  to  enter  Italy.  Two  ar- 
mies of  the  Antonian  party  marched  to  arrest  tneir  process 
through  Cisalpine  Gaul,  but  were  successfully  opposed  by 
Agrippa,  who  formed  a  junction  with  Salvidienus,  and  their 
combined  forces  compelled  L.  Antony,  who  had  placed  him- 
self 'at  the  head  of  one  division,  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the 
strong  fortress  of  Perusia,  the  present  Perugia,  seated  at  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  an- 
ciently named  Lacus  Thrasimenus.  The  place  was,  after  a 
tedious  seige,  reduced  by  famine,  and  Octavius  discovered,  on 
this  occasion,  the  extreme  malignity  and  cruelty  of  his  nature, 
which  he  satiated  under  the  pretence  of  revenging  the  death 
of  his  father  Julius  Cesar.  He  would  not  have  spared  one 
prisoner,  had  not  his  army  rescued  the  soldiers,  who  had  fol- 
lowed Cesar.  Every  private  Roman  citizen  was  put  to  death, 
not  excepting  the  tribune  who  first  introduced  the  subtle  sav- 
age Octavius  to  the  public  assembly  in  Rome.  The  greater 
part  were  executed  in  the  presence  of  the  murderer,  <'  and,  in 
the  manner  of  sacrifices,  ofiered  in  form  to  the  manes,  or  to 
the  divinity,  of  Julius  Cesar.  In  this  form,  however  detesta- 
ble, they  were  supposed,  in  that  age,  to  carry  an  aspect  of 
piety,  which  sanctified  the  cruelty  with  which  they  were  or- 
dered, and  with  which  Octavius  himself  witnessed  the  scene. 
Four  hundred  of  the  senatorian  and  equestrian  order  are 
said,  by  Dion  Cassius  and  Suetonius,  to  have  perished  in  this 
manner.  The  magistrates  and  council  of  Perusia,  being  sepa 
rately  ordered  to  execution,  implored  for  mercy,  but  had  one 
general  answer, '  You  must  die.'  The  place  itself,  whether 
by  the  desperation  of  its  inhabitants,  or  by  the  outrage  of  those 
who  were  now  become  masters  of  it,  was  set  on  fire,  and 
burnt  to  the  g-round.  The  country  around  being  deserted,  or 
laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword,  and  cleared  of  its  former  pos- 
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tenors,  became  a  prey  to  such  followers  of  the  army  as  chose 
to  occupy  it.  At  the  date  of  this  odious  transaction,  Octavios 
was  not  more  than  twenty-three  years  of  age ;  and  though,  in 
former  examples  of  cruelty,  his  youth  may  have  been  over- 
ruled or  misled  hy  the  party-rage  of  his  colleagues,  yet,  in 
this  instance,  he  himself  betrayed  a  merciless  nature,  in  the  ef- 
fects of  which  he  had  no  man  to  share,  or  to  divide  t)ie  blame." 
On  the  fall  of  Perusia,  the  chief  opponents  of  Cesar,  who 
had  not  fallen  into  his  hands,  fled,  among  whom  were  Ful- 
via,  the  wife,  and  Julia,  the  aged  mother  of  Antony,  and  Ti- 
berius Claudius,  with  his  wife  Livia  Drusilla,  and  their  infant 
son,  who  were  destined  to  share  in  the  honours  of  him  who 
was  the  author  of  their  present  ruin  and  exile. 

While  Octavius  rapidly  advanced  in  the  path  to  the  sum- 
mit of  his  ambition,  M.  Antony  was  deeply  immersed  in  sen- 
sual pleasure.  The  East  afiorded  him  all  that  suited  his 
luxurious  appetites  and  dissipated  habits.  From  the  scene 
of  the  victory  at  Phillippi,  he  proceeded  first  to  Greece,  and 
thence  passed  through  Asia  Minor,  raising  every  where  heavy 
contributions  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  late  war,  and  dis- 
posing of  palaces  and  lands  to  his  £)vourite  followers.  Hav- 
ing summoned  Cleopatra  to  answer  before  him  in  Cilicia  for 
her  conduct  in  ordering,  according  to  public  rumour,  her  fleet 
to  assist  the  republicans,  she  entered  the  Cydnus  in  a  splen- 
did galley  with  a  numerous  retinue,  and  at  Tarsus  dazzled 
his  vain  and  giddy  mind  with  the  charms  of  her  person,  the 
profusion  of  her  ornaments,  and  the  elegance  of  her  equip- 
age. "  She  was  now  about  nine-and  twenty  years  of  age, 
and  being  acquainted  with  the  languages  and  manners  of  af- 
ferent nations,  particularly  instructed  in  the  literature  of  the 
Oreeks,  and  being  in  the  maturity  of  wit  and  beauty,  she 
joined  the  arts  of  a  coquette  with  all  the  accomplismnents 
which  became  the  birth  and  the  high  condition  of  a  queen. 
Being  invited  to  sup  with  Antony,  she  pleaded  that  he  sKould 
begin  with  accepting  her  invitation.  At  their  first  entertain- 
ment, observing  that  his  raillery  savoured  of  the  camp,  she 
humoured  him  in  this  manner,  and  even  surpassed  him  in  the 
freedom  of  her  conversation."  Fascinated  by  this  unprinci- 
pled female,  he  accompanied  her  into  Egypt,  and  passed 
months,  wholly  governed  by  her  caprice,  indulging  in  every 
mecies  of  voluptuous  pleasure,  to  the  utter  neglect  of  pub- 
he  business.  It  was  with  extreme  reluctance  that  he  re-t 
oounced  this  contemptible  mode  of  life  to  repel  the  Plarthians, 
who  had  overrun  Syria,  and  advanced  upon  Cilicia.     When 
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be  bad  reacfaed  Phenicia,  be  learned  tbe  true  Matto  of  Italy, 
sfid  resolved  to  sail  tbitber  witb  bis  entire  fleet  of  two  bun- 
dred  vessels,  and  leave  tbe  defence  of  Asia  to  Ventidios, 
who  completely  defeated  tbe  Parthians,  and  set  final  limits  to 
tbeir  power ;  for  from  this  time  they  were  never  aUe  to  make 
any  impression  on  the  Roman  empire.  On  arriving  at  Ath- 
ens, be  met  bis  wife  Fulvia.  He  left  ber  sick  at  Sicyon,  and 
hastened  on  to  Italy.  He  was  joined  at  sea  by  the  fleet  com- 
manded by  .^nobarbus,  who  still  adhered  to  the  canse  of  tfas 
republic,  and  believed-  that  Antony  now  entertained  tbe  same 
views.  Being  opposed  by  tbe  troops  of  Octavias  when  he 
reached  Brondusium,  be  immadiately  formed  an  alliancs 
witb  Pompey,  whose  fleet  continued  to  lay  waste  the  coast  of 
Italy ;  but  Antony  bad  not  been  long  possessed  of  Brundu- 
sium,  when  it  decame  manifest,  both  to  bim  and  his  rival,  that 
tbeir  respective  armies  were  not  disposed  to  enter  on  a  new, 
and  to  them  unprofitable  contest  What  then  remained  for 
tbe  leaders  but  to  procure  peace  ?  Negoeiations  were  greatly 
&cilitated  by  tbe  death  of  Fulvia,  an  account  of  which  baa 
been  receive  b}r  Anton3r ;  for  Octavius  proposed  to  confirm 
tbeir  reconciliation,  which  was  eflected  by  the  agencjr  of 
Mscenas,  Gocceius,  and  Pollis,  by  giving  nim  in  marriage 
bis  sister  Octavia,  widow  of  Marcellus.  ^  Upon  this  basis  a 
treaty  was  framed,  including  a  new  partition  of  tbe  empire, 
by  which  all  tbe  East,  from  tbe  Euphrates  to  Codropolis  oo 
tbe  coast  of  lUyricum,  was  assigned  to  Antony.  Tbe  West, 
from  thence  to  the  ocean  and  the  British  channel,  was  assigned 
to  Octavius.  Italy  as  tbe  seat  of  government,  and  tbe  prin- 
cipal nursery  of  soldiers  for  tbe  supply  of  their  armies,  was 
to  be  equally  open  to  both.  Lepidus  was  suffered  to  remain 
in  die  possession  of  Africa,  ^nobarbus  was  included  in 
this  treaty,  and  declared  at  peace  with  tbe  beads  of  the  em- 
pire ;,  but  Sextus  Pompeius,  notwithstanding  bis  late  confede- 
racy with  Antony,  and  bis  nevdy  contracted  relation  vnth 
Octavius,  was  still  to  be  treated  as  an  enemy.  He  was  to  be 
opposed  by  Octavius,  while  the  war  with  the  Parthians  was 
supposed  sufficient  to  occupy  the  forces  of  Antony.** 

The  two  chiefs  continued  almost  two  years  at  Rome,  and 
lived  and  acted  cordially  as  friends,  and  bj  their  united 
counsels  governed  the  empire.  During  this  period  Italy 
suflered  much  from  scarcity,  without  any  prospect  of  reliei, 
in  consequence  of  Pompey  retaining  tbe  sovereignty  of  the 
seas,  and  successfully  preventing  the  inhabitants  of  Rome 
from  procuring  suflkient  foreign  supplies  of  provision.   Fam- 
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ine  fit  length  diove  the  eitneiis  to  demir,  and  notwMwtand* 
tag  of  the  soppreasion  of  one  frightful  and  hloody  tumaki 
the  rulers  had  ample  reason  to  dread  a  general  insurrection 
ihroogfaout  Italy.  This  induced  them  to  use  means  to  pre* 
vail  on  Pompey  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  was 
with  some  difRculty  agreed  to  on  the  following  conditions: — 
That  he  should  receive,  in  addition  to  Sicily,  Sardinu  and 
Corsica,  the  Peloponnesus,  and  a  large  sum  of  money,  in 
compensation  for  the  losses  of  his  fiimify ;  that  aU  the  exiles 
under  his  protection,  except  those  actually  concerned  in  the 
death  of  Cesar,  should  be  restored  tp  their  homes,  and  to  the 
possession  of  one«foitrth  of  their  estates ;  and  that  the  seas  of 
Italy  and  the  neighbouring  countries  should  be  free,  and 
commerce  carried  on  without  any  restrictions.  The  public 
Announcement  of  this  peace  diflTosed  universal  gladness,  and, 
according  to  historians,  great  joy  beyond  the  power  of  lan- 
guage to  describe.  It  was  ratified  by  the  parties  at  Puleoli, 
and  the  ratification  was  transmitted  to  Rome,  and  committed 
to  the  keeping  of  the  vestal  virgins.  Splendid  entertainments 
IbUowed ;  the  guests  of  which  comprised  the  principal  citi- 
zens of  RoBD&  Sextus  Pompey  ^ave  the  first  on  hoard  his 
ehip.  The  first  officer,  during  the  feast,  whispered  to  him 
that  now  was  the  time  to  revenge  himself  on  the  enemies  of 
his  house.  ^  Let  me,"  he  said,  ^  cut  the  cable,  and  pot  to 
sea ;  I  promise  you  that  none  of  them  shall  escape."  ^'  This 
might  nave  been  done  by  Meaas,  without  consulting  me," 
said  Sez^us,  ^  hot  my  faith  is  saciod,  and  must  not  be  bro- 
ken." The  goests  separated  without  reflecting  on  the  danffer 
which  they  had  escaped,  and  several  ieasts  followed.  To 
strengthen  the  coalition,  the  daughter  of  Pompey  was  be- 
troth^ to  Marcellus,  the  son  of  Octaria  by  her  former  hus- 
band. All  exulted  in  the  peace,  and  few  dreamed  that  its 
permanence  was  incompatible  with  the  views  and  schemes  of 
Octaviiu.  No  one,  pernaps,  ever  surpassed  him.  in  dissimu- 
lation, or  in  the  use  of  the  most  appropriate  arts  of  seduction, 
and  in  discernment  of  the  season,  opportunity,  instruments, 
and  means  most  mroper  to  execute  his  deepest  and  most  stu- 
diously concealed  designs  and  plans.  This  his  conduct  ilhis- 
trated  and  proved  fVom  his  youth,  but  especially  after  his  in- 
teliectual  capacities  were  fully  developed  and  cultivated.  The 
highest  in  rank,  the  most  eminent  for  political  or  aniiitary 
'talents  and  aoquiremernts,  had  fallen  in  the  race  of  ambJIion, 
^Mnrife,  «nd  revenge,  and  the  few  survivors  had  becomo  m^ 
signed  lo  the  k)8S  of  liberty  and  national  honour ;  while  tho 
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mixed  or  undiatinffuished  multitude  groaned  in  flilence  under 
the  irresistible  yoke  of  absolute  despotism,  which  controlled 
and  oppressed  tne  whole  empire.  Octavius  discerned  that  the 
time  was  arrived  for  him  to  secure  for  himself  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  grand  and  noble  prize  of  sovereignty ;  and, 
accordingly,  he  seemed  to  have  called  up  all  his  energies  and 
resources  to  remove  from  the  course  the  only  individuals  with 
whom,  by  dividing  with  them  the  power,  he  had  hitherto  ap- 
peared companion  in  the  race. 

Antony  having  departed  for  the  East,  Octavius  sent  Agripni 
to  Transalpine  Uaul  to  reduce  a  revolt,  while  he  most  actively 
employed  his  own  time  in  providing  a  fleet  to  contend  with 
Pompey,  whom  he  accused  of  having  violated  the  late  treaty, 
a  crime  of  which  he  was  himself  equally  guilty.  In  the 
war  which  soon  followed,  Pompey  had  at  first  the  advantage 
by  sea,  notwithstanding  that  Menas,  his  principal  sea-officer 
ha4  treacherously  gone  over  to  Octavius,  with  sixty  of  his 
ships.  This  state  of  the  war  occasioned  inexpressible  suffer- 
ings in  Italy,  from  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  for  which  it 
was  chiefly  dependent  on  Sicily.  In  this  emergency,  Octa- 
vius sent  messengers  to  Antony  to  request  his  assistance.  He 
returned  with  about  three  hundred  vessels,  almost  one  half  of 
which  he  exchanged  for  twenty  thousand  soldiers,  whom  be 
conducted  to  the  East,  where  he  went  with  a  view  of  placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  then  fighting  against  the 
Parthians.  Octavius  was  still  more  strengthened  oy  the  re- 
turn of  Agrippa  from  a  triumphant  campaigA,  during  which 
he  extended  the  Roman  power  in  Germany  fiirther  than  even 
Cesar  had  done.  Sicily  was  now  invaded,  and  Lepidus  led 
thither  from  Africa  an  army  to  coK>perate  with  that  of  Octa- 
vius. Pompey,  defeated  on  sea  and  land,  fled  with  a  few 
ships,  and  was,  after  attempting  to  persuade  Antony  to  join 
him  in  opposing  Octavius,  seized  and  put  to  death  by  order 
of  the  former,  in  Nlcomedia,  a  harbour  on  the  east  of  Bithy- 
nia.  Lepidus  acting  independent  of  his  colleague,  and  in- 
dicating a  disposition  to  take  possession  of  Sicily  on  his  own 
account,  was  forced  to  maintain  his  pretensions  by  arms.  His 
soldiers  disapproved  of  his  views,  and  declared  themselves 
ready  to  serve  his  colleague.  Thus  deserted,  he  laid  aside 
his  robes  of  dignity,  and,  in  the  ordinary  dress  of  a  citizen, 
proceeded  to  the  camp  and  tent  of  Octavius.  *^  Multitudes 
followed  him,  to  gratify  their  curiosity  in  seeing  what  was  to 
pass  in  so  new  a  scene.  A  person  who,  the  moment  befonfi, 
Dad  been  at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  and  reputol  a  third  in 
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the  iOTere^fiity  of  the  empirej  was  now,  by  the  sudden  deser 
tion  of  bid  o>¥a  troops,  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  private 
man,  and  was  to  appear  as  a  suppliant  before  an  antagonist 
whom  he  had  recently  set  at  defiance.  To  complete  the 
scene  of  his  humiiialion,  in  entering  the  presence  of  Octa- 
Tius,  he  would  have  thrown  himself  on  the  ground,  but  was 
prevented  by  the  courtesy  of  his  rival,  who,  content  to  strip 
Kim  of  his  command,  and  of  his  personal  consequence,  would 
not  accept  this  mark  of  abasement,  and  gave  him  leave  to 
return  into  Italy,  where  he  lived  afterwards  equally  unob* 
served  by  those  against  whom  he  had  been  made  the  instru- 
ment of  injustice,  and  by  those  who  had  made  him  their 
tool." 

Two  of  the  three  rivals  of  Octavius  being  thus  overcome 
he  found  extreme  difficulty  to  prevent  a  mutiny  in  the  im- 
mense number  of  troops  with  whom  he  was  surrounded. 
His  fleet,  it  is  said,  consisted  of  six  hundred  galleys,  exclusive 
of  numerous  transports  and  store  ships ;  and  his  land  army 
amounted  to  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  men,  and  fif- 
teen thousand  cavalry.  They  became  clamorous  for  the  re 
wards  of  money  and  lands,  and  treated  with  contempt  the 
small  sums  which  he  distributed  among  them,  and  the  pro- 
mises  which  he  gave  them.  By  the  exercise  of  great  liberal- 
ity to  those  who  were  chiefly  to  be  dreaded,  he  prevailed  on 
tHem  to  separate  from  the  rest ;  and  these  he  succeeded,  by 
various  prudent  measures,  to  appease.  The  citizens  at  Rome 
celebrated  his  triumphs  with  the  most  conspicuous  and  stri- 
king tokens  of  joy,  and,  on  his  approach  to  the  city,  multitudes, 
adorned  with  chapleta,  went  forth  to  meet  him,  and  formed  a 
magnificent  procession  which  conducted  him  to  the  temple 
where  he  proposed  to  offer  sacrifices  of  thanksgivitig  to  the 
gods.  He  now  used  every  efibrt  to  establish  tranquiDity,  and 
conciliate  all  ranks  to  the  administration  of  justice  and  the 
peaceful  exercise  of  the  functions  of  all  the  offices  of  state. 
He  remitted  oppressive  taxes,  repressed  many  disorders,  the 
dregs  of  the  civil  wars  which  still  afflicted  tne  city  and  the 
contiguous  provinces.  He  had  brought  his  armies  under  tol- 
erable discipline,  and  the  people  to  bear  not  impatiently  the 
kns  of  their  political  consequence,  and  of  their  liberties.  He 
took  care  to  destroy,  with  much  ostentation,  all  papers  and  re- 
cords from  which  those  who  had  acted  a^inst  himself,  might 
fear  being  drawn  into  trouble.  He  retained  the  usual  names 
and  the  forms  of  office ;  and  wherever  he  himself  was  to  ex* 
aieise  any  uacoiomon  pQwer,  he  talked  of  it  aa  a  oiere  ten- 
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porary  f xpedient  fo  oliiFMte  the  disonl^n  of  the  ttrdee.  snd 
flpoke  of  his  intention,  in  eoneert  with  Antony,  to  discontiniie 
every  irregular  mode  of  adminietnition,  aB  soon  as  the  war 
with  the  Parthians  shonid  he  hnmght  to  a  period.  He  eren 
sent  Bibnlns  into  the  ESaat,  with  open  and  pablic  instraetions 
to  concert  with  his  colleague  the  manner  and  time  of  their 
resignation/' 

The  irregnhir  hahits  and  ongovemable  passions  of  Antony 
had  heen  Ibr  a  time  subjected  to  a  salutary  restraint  by  the 
presence  of  his  incomparable  wife  Octavia,  who  accompanied 
nim  from  the  time  he  had  left  Rome  till  he  returned  in  com- 
pliance with  the  entreaty  of  her  brother.  But  her  pereonai 
state  prevented  her  attending  him  on  his  last  journey  to  the 
East ;  and  the  fatal  consequence  of  this  was  that  he  allowed 
all  his  former  passion  for  Cleopatra  lo  resume  entire  power 
over  him :  so  that  he  at  once  diminished  his  reputation,  and 
afibrded  a  plausible  reason  for  Oetavius  to  put  forth  all  his 
strength  to  destroy  htm.  In  Asia  he  assumed  ail  the  antho- 
rity,  majesty,  and  grandeur  of  a  mighty 'Oriental  soverei^* 
and  exhibited  the  most  extravagant  sceries  of  vanity,  dissipa- 
tion, and  folly.  While  he  made  preparations  in  Syria  to  in- 
vade Parthia,  he  was  visited,  at  his  earnest  request,  W  Cleopa- 
tra. Charmed  by  her  presence,  instead  of  jewels  or  fine 
dresses,  he  bestowed  on  her  several  kingdoms,  and  dismissed 
her  with  the  assurdnce  that  after  he  had  chastised,  in  their  own 
dominions,  the  Piarthians,  whom  his  general  Ventidius  had 
recently  expelled  from  Syria,  and  fon^  to  retire  east  of  die 
Euphrates,  he  would  pass  the  winter  in  Egypt  Hb  cam- 
paign at  the  head  of  a  great  army  was  disastrous,  for  the  only 
result  of  contending  with  the  enemy  was  the  deetroction  oi 
his  own  troops,  to  whom  their  retreat  was  still  more  fatal 
Nevertheless,  while  he  wasted  his  time  in  Eg3rpt,  in  every 
imaginable  scene  of  intemperance  and  licentious  pleasure,  he 
ordered  his  officers  to  prepare  for  an  invasion  of  Armenia, 
whose  king  he  accused  of  having  treacherously  failed  to  ful- 
fil his  engagements  to  assist  him  in  his  war  with  the  Par- 
Chians. 

The  reports  of  his  behaviour  provoked  the  Romans,  and 
Tendered  Octavia  impatient  to  reclaim  hfan,  and  enjoy  his  so- 
ciety. She  proceeded  to  Greece,  carrying  valuable  preaentt 
to  him  from  her  brother.  There  she  received  letters  from 
Antony,  positively  prohibiting  her  from  advancing  into  Egypt, 
and  deelinrog  to  accept  tiie  ^Ab  of  Odavius.  The  Romans, 
'«ho  kfnd  and  admiied  hw,  vera  lodignMH  at  the  baaetm* 
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nwat  wkich  she  had MdhMd;  .luiA  thev  iadigfnatkm  wb«  ex- 
ceedingly «QgmeDled^  on  khrumg  that  Antonjr  had  subdued 
Armenia,  carried  iH  king  osplm  into  Egypt)  and  made  a 
triumphal  entry  into  Alexandria,  aa  if  it  were  the  caplal  of 
the  Roman  empira  In  the  aecompanyiDg  festival  he  acted 
more  like  a  maniae  than  a  raler  of  nations.  He  not  only  put 
on  the  Oriental  dress  and  hadces  of  royalty^  but  likewise  the 
attire  and  designation  of  a  god ;  wore  the  buakins,  the  golden 
eiewn,  and  the  chaplet  of  ivy  belonging  to  Bacchus,  held 
the  thyrsus  in  his  hand,  and  was  drawn  through  the  streets  of 
Alexandria  on  a  car  like  those  which  were  employed  in  the 
processions  of  the  godsw  It  was  said,  that  Cleopatra  at  the  same 
time  assumed  the  dress  of  Isis :  chat  being  seated  together  on 
thrones  of  gold,  elevated  on  a  lofty  platform,  Antony  presented 
Cleopatra  to  the  people,  as  queen  not  only  of  Egypt  and  Cy- 
pins,  but  likewise  of  Africa  and  Celosyria,  and  that  he  asso- 
ciated with  her  in  these  titles  Cesarion,  her  suppooed  son  by 
Julius  Ceeur.  To  his  own  sons,  by  this  prostitute  queen,  hie 
also  allotted  kingdoms,  some  of  which  he  bad  not  even  con- 
quered. This  foolish  and  vain  distributkin  of  the  eastern 
provinces  of  the  empire  was  formally  eiecuted,  and  copies  of 
nis  deeds  were  ordered  to  be  deposited  with  the  most  public  re* 
cords  of  the  Romans  in  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  in  Rome. 

In  the  meantime,  Octavius,  aicMtd  or  directed  by  his  able 
friends  M»cenas  and  Agrippa,  pursued  a  course  most  fitted 
to  gain  the  approbation  of  the  intelligent,  and  dazzle  the  eyes, 
excite  the  wonder,  and  fiatter  the  passions  and  prejudices  of 
the  iffnorent  and  giddy  muhitude.  In  order  to  this,  he  re- 
stored the  office  of  »due,  and  conferred  it  on  Agrippa,  who 
discharged  its  duties  with  consummate  skill  and  diligence. 
He  constructed  roads,  cleansed  the  ancient  and  much  admired 
common  sewers  which  had  been  constructed  at  immense  la* 
hour  and  expense  in  past  ages,  repaired  the  circus,  exhibited 
magnificent  shows,  and  gratified  the  populace  by  the  erection 
of  public  baths,  bestowment  of  money  and  presents,  and  the 
providing  of  a  variety  of  amusements. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  war  between  Antony  and  Oc- 
tavius was  inevitable.  They  continued  to  correspond  by 
messengers  and  letters,  but  it  was  only  to  accuse  each  other 
of  violations  of  the  terms  of  their  alliance,  and  both  prepared 
for  the  final  contest  for  the  supreme  power.  The  two  consuls 
for  the  years,  C.  D.  Ahenobarbus  and  C.  Sosius,  friends  of 
Antony,  having  accused  Oetavius  of  many  acts  of  iniustioe 
done  lum^  believed  that  they  could  net  safely  remain  in  ttom* 
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They  fled  to  Asia,  and  left  Od^Thu  maater  of  the  city.  An- 
tony,  who  was  then  in  Armenia,  no  sooner  learned  the  state 
(Mf  affairs  in  Italy  than  he  sonunoned  a  council  of  the  seoa* 
tors,  who  were  with  him,  enometated  to  them  the  injuries 
inflicted  on  him  by  his  rival,  divorced  in  form  Octavia,  de* 
clared  war  aeainst  her  brother,  and  solemnly  swore  that  six 
months  after  he  had  relieved  Rome  from  his  tyranny,  he  would 
restore  entire  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  republic.  He 
then  ordered  Canidius  to  advance  with  the  army  to  £pheso% 
where  he  proposed  to  proceed,  after  he  had  conducted  Cleo- 
patra, who  .was  with  him,  into  Egypt  She,  however,  re- 
solved to  accompany  him  to  Greece  and  Asia,  and  on  their 
departure  for  Ephesus  gave  him  twenty  thousand  talents  and 
two  hundred  ships,  which  increased  his  fleet  to  eight  hun- 
dred. But  her  imperious  conduct,  and  his  own  levity  and 
dissoluteness  alienated  from  him  many  of  his  ablest  friends, 
whose  reports,  on  their  arrival  in  Italy,  highly  exasperated 
the  Romans  against  him,  and  led  them  to  believe  that  he  in- 
tended to  transfer  the  seat  of  empire  to  Alexandria.  These 
reports  the  party  of  Octavius  most  widely  and  industriously 
circulated,  to  expose  Antony  to  general  ridicule  and  scorn : 
and,  at  the  same  time,  highly  honoured  their  principal  au- 
thors, Placus  and  Titius,  who  had  ranked  among  Ajitony's 
chief  officers.  They  were  introduced  into  the  senate,  that 
their  testimony  might  justify  the  resolution  proposed,  thsit  An- 
tony should  be  divested  of  the  office  and  dimity  which  had 
been  apparently  legitimately  conferred  on  him,  and  declared 
incapable  of  being  consul,  to  which  office  he  had  been  des- 
tined by  the  same  authority.  War,  at  the  same  time,  was 
proclaimed  against  the  queen  of  Egypt,  and  all  Roman  citi- 
zens were  required  ^^  to  withdraw  from  Antony,  as  being 
abandoned  to  the  caprices  of  a  stranger,  and  a  woman  who, 
by  a  kind  of  fascination,  led  him  in  her  train,  and  prevailed 
upon  him  to  countenance,  against  his  own  country,  a  war 
which  was  to  be  conducted  by  the  eunuchs  Mardio  and  Po- 
thinus,  keepers  of  the  palace  of  Alexandria ;  and  by  Ira  and 
Charmion,  the  waiting  women  of  Cleopatra,  who  hoped  sooo 
to  reign  in  the  capital  of  the  Roman  empire,  as  absolutely  ai 
they  had  for  some  time  governed  in  toe  provinces  of  the 
East" 

Antony  consumed  his  time  on  his  voyage  at  several  places, 
particularly  in  the  island  of  Samoa  andi  Athens,  in  scenes  of 
extreme  dissipation  ;  and  instead  of  invading  Italy,  and  stt^ 
prising  his  rival  unprepared,  permitted  hjm  both  time  and 
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qipaitiiiuty  to  GoUeet  aod  convey  to  Epirus  a  safficieiit  force 
to  oppoae  him.  Aatony  had  under  his  commaad  all  the 
provinces  from  the  Euphrates  and  Armenia  to  the  Ionian 
Sea  and  Iliyricum,  and  from  Gyrene  to  Ethiopia.  Octaviur 
government  extended  from  lilyricum  to  the  ocean,  and  com- 
prehended all  the  coast  of  Africa  that  was  opposite  to  Italy, 
Gaul,  and  Spain.  Many  kings  followed  Antony's  fortune,  and 
attended  him  in  this  war ;  namely,  Bocchus  king  of  Mauritania, 
Tarcondemus  or  Tarcondimotus  of  Upper  Cilicia,  Archelaus 
of  Gappadocia,  Philadelphus,  of  Paphiagonia,  Mithridates  of* 
Gomagene,  and  Adailas  of  Thrace.  These  attended  him  in 
person  ;  hut  Polemon  king  of  Pontus,  Makhus  king  of  Ara- 
bia, Herod  king  of  Judea,  Amyntas  king  of  Lycaonia  and 
Qalatia,  only  sent  their  quotas  of  forces.  All  these  together 
composed  an  army  of  a  hiindred  thousand  foot  and  twelve 
thousand  horse.  His  navy  consisted  of  five  hundred  ships 
of  war,  some  whereof  bad  eight,  and  some  ten,  hanks  of 
oars.  Octavius  had  no  foreign  princes  in  his  army,  which 
amounted  only  to  eighty  thousand  foot,  but  was  as  Strong  in 
cavalry  as  the  enemy.  He  had  no  more  than  two  hundred 
and  fiity  ships,  but  those  light,  and  well  manned  with  sailors, 
rowers,  and  soldiers  ;  whereas  Antony's  deemed  huiU  for  os- 
tentation, and,  besides,  were  very  inaiiTerently  manned,  his 
officers  having  been  obliged,  for  want  of  mariners,  to  press 
in  Greece,  which  had  been  exhausted  long  before,  carriers, 
labourers,  and  even  boys  :  and,  notwithstanding  this  expedi* 
u  ent,  his  vessels  had  not  their  full  complement. 

Antony  took  possession  of  the  gulf  of  Amhracia,  at  the 
head  of  which  stood  the  ancient  capital  of  the  celebrated 
Pyrrhas,  king  of  Epirus.  This  gulf,  now  named  Arta,  is 
narrow  at  its  entrance,  but  within  is  more  capacious,  stretch- 
ing into  the  interior,  eastward  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles.-^- 
Actiam,  on  the  southern  coast,  commanded  the  navigation  o( 
the  gulf.  This  was  the  station  of  AntOn/s  ariny  ;  that  of 
Octavius  was  posted  on  the  opposite  shore,  a  Toryne,  the 
present  Prevesa,  which  occupies  the  site  of  Ni(  opolis,  one  of 
the  cities  erected  by  Octavius,  and  so  named  to  commemorate 
iiis  victories.  Successive  months  were  spent  by  both  parties 
in  harassing  each  other.  .Agrippi,  equally  distinguished  as 
the  commander  of  a  fleet,  a  general  of  an  army,  and  a  coun- 
sellor of  state,  by  numerous  vessels  with  which  the  land 
troops  co-operated,  ravaged  the  towns  and  coasts  whence  An- 
tony procured  provisions.  The  result  was,  that  his  army  at.. 
len^h  were  so  distressed,  from  want  and  disease,  that  deser* 
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tiona  i;rere  numMrmis^  and  dntruat  and  diaati Action  gqmwit ; 
and  he  became  conTinced  of  the  neceatity  of  attempting  a 
retreat  or  risking  a  general  battle^  The  former  opinum  was 
that  of  Cleopatra,  who  longed  to  escape  from  danger,  and, 
therefore,  wg^  him  to  frithdraw  to  Ejtyp^  anemble  all  the 
forces  of  Asia,  in  that  kingdom,  and  there  combat  for  the 
empire  of  the  vrorld. 

Deceived  by  her  policy,  as  he  had  been  enervated  by  her 
enchantments,  he  glistened  to  her  couneels,  and  ordered  his 
fleet  to  prepare  to  encoanter  the  enemy.  They  sailed,  and 
began,  to  form  in  the  straits,  bat  his  ships  being  heavier, 
loftier,  and  less  active  than  those  of  his  antegonist,  **  he  hett> 
tated  for  some  time  whether  he  should  not  remaia  in  close 
order,  and  endeavour  to  bring  on  the  action  in  the  narrow 
entrance  of  the  gulf,  where  his  antagonists,  for  want  of  room, 
could  not  derive  any  great  advantage  from  the  superior  agility 
of  their  vessels,  or  quickness  of  their  motions.  While  An- 
tony deliberated  on  this  matter,  Octavius  ^  under  sail,  turned 
the  headland  of  Tdryne,  and  formed  m  a  line  before  the 
entry  of  the  straits,  about  a  mile  from  the  enemy.  The  right 
division  was  commanded  by  M  Larius,  the  left  by  AruntinS) 
the  whole  by  Agrippa.  Both  armies,  at  the  same  time,  were 
drawn  out  on  the  snore  to  behold  the  event ;  but  the  fleets, 
fbr  some  time  did  not  make  any  movement,  and  it  continued 
uncertain  whether  Antony,  being  still  in  the  road,  might  not 
return  to  his  anchors;  but  about  noon  his  ships  began  to 
clear  the  straits,  and  came  forward  where  the  seanxNun  was 
sufficient  for  their  line.  As  in  this  movement  the  fleets  came 
closer  together,  Agrippa  began  to  extend  his  fVont,  in  order  to 
turn  the  enemy's  flank;  but  Poplicola,  on  the  other  side, 
stretching  to  the  same  place  to  keep  pace  with  him,  the  centre 
of  both  fleets  was  equ^y  opened,  and  they  engaffed  soon 
after,  without  any  apparent  advantage  on  either  side.  The 
contest,  for  some  tinie,  remained  undecided.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  action,  the  queen  of  Egypt's  yacht  had  been  near 
^o  the  line,  and  she  herself  continud(  to  look  on  the  battle,  till, 
overcome  with  anxiety,  affright,  and  horror,  she  ^ve  orders 
to  remove  her  galley  to  a  greater  distance,  and  bemg  once  ra 
motion,  fled  with  all  the  sail  she  could  mak&  Her  vessel 
bein?  distinguished  by  a  gilded  poop  and  purple  sails,  made 
her  flight  be  conspicuous  to  the  whole  fleet,  and  drew  away 
from  the  line  about  sixty  ships  of  the  Egyptian  squadron, 
who,  under  pretence  of  attending  their  mistress,  withdrew 
from  the  action.     Antony,  apprehending  the  consequence  of 
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diit  defeciioii,  wbctber  in  deapaii  c^  his  fulnM%  er  in  ^ttm'e 
hopes  ia  xaliy  those  who  fled,  w«Bt  oo  board  of  a  quick  aaik 
lag  TeeeeL  aod  eadeavoared  to  orertake  tbem.  fiemg 
obaeryed  from  Cleopatra**  galley,  he  was  taken  on  board  j 
but,  DO  longer  capable  of  a  oy  vigorous  or  rational  purpose^ 
he  became  the  companion  of  her  flight,  without  any  attempC 
to  rally  her  fleet  Although  he  quitted  tha  chance  of  a  vic- 
tory to  follow  the  object  of  hie  panionB,  he  could  not  endure 
to  behold  her,  turned  hie  eyes  aside,  threw  himself  upon  the 
deck,  and  continued  in  the  deepest  anguish  of  shame  and 
despair.  The  flight  of  Antony,  joined  to  that  of  Cleopatra, 
an  event  so  little  expected,  wa»not  for  some  time  observed,  < 
and  the  fleet,  notwithstanding  the  desertion  of  their  leader, 
ooDlinued  theaehoo  till  four  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  were 
overpowered ;  and  many  of  them  being  ^reatl^  damaged  in 
their  oars  and  rigging,  were  not  in  condition  either  to  re»st 
or  to  escape,  and  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  enemy.  Three  ban* 
dred  ships  were  taken  or  sunlc,  and  about  &ve  thousand  men 
were  killed.  The  strand  was  covered  with  wrecks  and  dead 
bodies.  Odavius  detached  a  squadron  in  pursuit  of  such  of 
the  enemy's  ships  as  had  got  to  sea  from  the  engagement,  and . 
himself  continued  in  the  channel  during  the  remainder  of 
the  day  and  the  following  night,  to  gather  the  fruits  of  his 
victory.  The  land  army  of  Antony,  having,  from  the  heights 
on  shore,  beheld  the  rum  of  their  fleet,  retired  to  their  camp, 
as  with  an  intention  to  maintain  it  to  the  last  extremity. 
They  flattered  themselves  that  their  general,  though  forced  to 
yield  to  his  enem^r  at  sea,  would  make  for  the  nearest  port, 
and  again  show  himself  at  the  head  of  his  legions.  These, 
they  said,  he  never  should  have  left,  to  commit  his  fortunes  to* 
an  uncertain  element  and  a  treacherous  ally.  In  these  hopes 
they  remained  for  seven  days  unshaken  m  their  duty,  and 
rejected  all  the  ofiers  wluch  Octavius  made  to  induce  them  to 
change  their  party.  Being  satisfied,  however,  at  last,  that 
their  hopes  were  vain,  they  consulted  their  safety  hi  diflerent  > 
ways.  Some  laid  down  their  anns ;  Canidius  himself,  who 
commanded  them,  withdrew  in  the  night ;  others,  remaining 
together  in  small  parties,  took  the  route  to  Macedonia ;  but, 
being  pursued  by  toe  enemyj  were  separately  overtaken,  and 
forced  or  persuaded  to  surrender.  Ail  the  Roman  citizens^ 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  eastern  provinces,  all  the  foreign 
allies  and  princes,  who  made  a  part  of  the  van^uiebed  army, 
saccessively  made  their  peace;  and  the  empire  itself  now 
seemed  to  be  reduced  under  a  single  head." 
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Ootarhia  propmed  to  paBs  the  approaching  wioter  in  the 
island  of  Samos,  and  afterwards  to  pursue  Antony.-  The 

S>verninent  of  Rome  he  committed  to  Macenas  and  Agrippa. 
ut  when  these  able  men  reported  to  him  that  disaSection 
prevailed  among  the  troops  whom  they  had  conducted  into 
Italy,  he  hastened  to  join  them,  and  by  the  practice  of  the 
arts  of  conciliation,  for  which  he  was  justly  celebrated,  he 
calmed  the  passions  of  the  soldiers,  and  by  large  promises 
flattered  their  hopes.  He  remained  only  a  short  time  in 
Rome,  for  he  was  solicitous  to  invade  Egypt  before  the  queen 
and  Antony  could  retrieve  their  affairs.  The  latter,  however, 
never  properly  recovered  hi»  native  energy,  and  was  ffener- 
ally  either  overwhelmed  in  melancholy  or  deranged  by  de- 
bauchery; and  the  former  was  either  engaged  on  the  one 
hand  in  the  invention  of  means  to  prevent  him  from  suspect- 
ing her  fidelity,  and"on  the  other  in  meditating  how  she  might 
save  herself  irom  death  or  degradation,  without  any  sincers 
concern  for  his  honour  or  life.  Truly  her  ways  led  down  to 
,tbe  chambers  of  the  invisible  world  of  darkness  and  despair. 
Antony  showed  on  one  occasion  the  determination  to  make 
one  great  effort  to  resist  his  opponent,  but  finding  that  the 
army  and  fleet  of  Cleopatra  were  alike  treacherous,  he  seems 
to  have  for  a  moment  become  convinced  that  she  had  given 
them  secret  instructions,  and  purposed,  if  possible,  by  takiogr 
his  life,  to  purchase  the  favour  of  Octavius.  Inexpressibly 
mortified  by  the  conscious  imbecility  and  meanness  of  spirit 
by  which  he  had  given  himself  up  for  a  prey  to  a  cunning 
female,  and  overpowered  by  anguish  and  utter  hopelessncsB, 
he  inflicted  on  himself  a  fatal  wound,  and  died  in  the  arms 
of  her  who  had,  to  ^tify  her  vanity  and  passion,  completed 
his  disgrace  and  ruin.  She  also  poisoned  herself,  after  she 
perceived  that  the  many  and  various  devices  and  efllbrts  to 
which  she  had  resorted,  in  hopes  of  making  a  favourable 
impression  on  the  mind  of  Octavius,  could  not  avert  from  her 
the  indignity  of  being  carried  captive  by  him,  to  add  to  the 
lustre  of  his  triumphal  processions  in  the  capital  of  the  world. 
With  her  perisheid  the  Ptolemean  or  Grecian  dynasty  in 
Egypt,  which  immediately  was  made  a  Roman  province,  the 
government  of  which  was  committed  to  the  Roman  officer 
and  po^,  Cornelius  Gallus. 

Thus,  B.  c.  30,  Octavius  found  himself  the  sovereign  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  speedily  manifested  that  he  was  not 
less  qualified  for  the  duties  of  his  exalted  dignity  than  he 
h'dil  proved  himself  able  to  triumph  over  every  rival.     Uo- 
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like  every  one  who  had  aspired  to  this  loftiest  d^ect  <^  hih 
man  ambition,  the  nearer  he  approached  it  the  more  AiUy  he 
displayed  the  consummate  pohcy  of  restraining  his  malig- 
nant passions,  so  that  his  vengeance  fell  on  fewer  after  \m 
complete  and  final  victory  than  at  any  former  period  of  his 
life,  which  ajQTorded  him  opportunity  to  punish  his  enemies. 
On  his  return  to  Rome,  every  mode  which  ingenuity  could 
devise  to  express  the  joy  and  gratitude  of  au  ranks,  was 
adopted ;  ana  he  was  most  careful  to  employ  all  his  prudence 
and  wisdom,  and  cunning,  to  impose  on  tne  senses,  and  to 
win  the  applause  of  all  He  provided  whatever  could  amuse 
the  people,  laid  aside  the  title  of  triumvir,  and  pretended  to 
re-establish  the  institutions  of  the  repubLk:,  while  he  accepted 
all  the  titles  and  offices  which  comprised  the  supreme  gov* 
ernment  of  the  state.  Thus  he  was  invested  with  the  dig- 
nity and  power  of  imperator,  consul,  censor,  and  tribune.. 
Notwithstanding  the  existence  of  revolt  in  some  of  the  pro* 
vinces,  he  was  proclaimed  the  restorer  of  peace  to  the  world, 
and  in  token  of  this  the  fates  of  the  temple  of  Janus  were 
shut  ■  He  was  honoured  by  three  triumphal  processions,  the 
anniversaries  of  his  birth  and  victory  were  decreed  to  be 
celebrated  for  ever  as  days  of  thanksgiving,  and  his  name 
was  inserted  in  the  daily  public  prayers  tot  the  safety  and 
prosperity  of  the  commonwealth.  He  terminated  the  pro- 
cessions by  depositing  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  ^'  sixteen  thou- 
sand pondo,  or  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  ounces  of  gold* 
with  fifly  millions  in  Roman  money,  or  above  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  ceremony 
distributed  a  thousand  sestertii,  or  above  eight  pounds  of  our 
money,  to  each  man  of  the  troops ;  which,  to  an  army  con* 
sisting  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  amounted 
to  a  sum  of  near  a  million  sterling.  To  the  officers,  besides 
his  pecuniary  bounty,  he  gave  honorary  rewards.  To  Agrip- 
pa,  in  particular,  fie  gave  a  blue  ensign  in  token  of  his 
naval  victories ;  to  the  people  he  made  a  donation  of  four 
hundred  sestertii,  or  about  three  pounds  &ve^  shillings  a  man, 
and  doubled  the  usual  allowance  of  corn  from  the  public 

S'anaries;  discharged  all  that  he  owed,  remitted  all  the  debts 
at  were  due  to  himself,  and  refused  all  the  presents  which 
were  offered  to  him  from  the  different  towns  and  districts  of 
Italy.  The  accumulations  and  distributions  of  foreign  spoils 
at  Rome,  or  tne  general  expectations  of  prosperous  times, 
produced  grea*  or  very  sensible  effects  in  raising  the  price  of 
nouses,  lands,  and  other  articles  of  sale,  whether  in  Italy  oi 
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m  the  coQtigiaous  provinces ;  a  cifcvmstanee  'whioh,  jeiMd 
to  the  new  Mid  strange  ap))earanee  of  the  gates  of  tile  tempJt 
of  Janus  being  ehut,  as  a  signal  of  miiveraal  peaee,  made 
these  triumphs  of  OcftBTias  appear  an  era  of  felicity  aiid  hope 
to  the  empire  They  were  roliowed  by  other  magnificent 
ceremonies;  the  deaieating  of  a  temple  which  had  b^n 
erected  to  Minerva,  and  the  opening  of  a  great  hall  which 
had  been  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Julius  Cesar.  In  that 
hall  was  placed  a  noted  statue  of  Victory  which  had  beea 
brought  from  Tarentom,  and  there  too  were  hung  up  the 
trophies  which  had  been  collected  in  Egypt  The  statue  ef 
Cleopatra  in  gt^d  was  placed  in  the  temple  of  Venus,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  shrine  of  Julius  Cesar,  as  well  as  those  of 
Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  were  decorated  with  many  en- 
dgns  or  badges  of  victory.  On  occasion  of  these  solemnities, 
•a  variety  of  games  were  exhibited ;  that  of  Troy,  in  particu- 
lar,  was  now  instituted,  being  a  procession  formed  by  youth 
of  high  rank,  mounted  on  horsehaek,  and  led  by  Marcelkn 
and  Tiberius,  the  nephew  and  the  stepson  of  Octavius.  Races 
were  run  in  chariots  and  on  horseback,  by  persons  of  high 
rank;  and  fights  of  gladiators  were- exhibited,  in  which,  to 
the  supposed  disgrace  of  the  times,  it  is  remarked  that  a  Ro- 
man senator,  of  the  name  of  Ctuintus  Ventelius,  was  one  of 
the  combatants.  Numerous  parties  of  captives  from  the  Daei 
and  Snevi,  in  a  form  that  might  pass  for  real  battles,  were 
made  to  fight  for  their  liberty,  that  was  proposed  as  the  prize 
for  the  victors.  Many  exhibrtions  were  made  of  huntinr 
and  baiting  of  wild  l)easts,  in  which  were  presented  a  rhi- 
noceros and  hippopotamus  or  sea-horse,  animals  till  the  on* 
known  at  Rome,  in  the  time  of  these  entertainments,  which 
continued  many  days,  Octavius  either  reallv  was,  or  pretend- 
ed  to  be  taken  ill,  and  left  the  honour  of*^  presiding  at  the 
shows  to  some  private  senators,  who,  together  with  many 
other  members  of  their  body,  to  increase  the  solemnity,  feast- 
ed the  people  in  their  turns." 

While  he  unquestionably  meditated  the  assumption  of  ab 
the  power  and  majesty  or  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the 
empire,  without  any  greater  disguise  than  circumstances  in 
dicated  to  be  expedient,  he  is  reported  to  have,  about  this 
time,  consulted  Mscenas  and  Agrippa  whether  he  ought  nor 
publicly  to  resign  all  authority,  ana  restore  the  ancient  forms 
of  the  republic.  The  latter  is  said  first  to  have  recommend-, 
ed  this  scheme,  but  was  persuaded  by  the  former  to  urae 
Octavius  to  retain  and  exercise  power  uneontroUed,  except  by 
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^'ffpinkm  of  those  whom  he  eoaeoived  to  be  qoelified  Co 
serve  him.  That  this  advice  corresponded  with  hie  inclina- 
iion,  bis  fvtare  life  demoosirated ;  for,  horn  thia  period,  he 
eatabliehed  a  military  deepotiam,  which  rendered  all  who 
teemed  to  share  with  him  in  the  administration,  the  mere 
slaves  of  his  will  Nevertheless,  he  was  solicitous  to  procure 
the  sanction  of  the  senate  to  all  his  measures :  and  that  he 
mi^ht  not  be  disappointed  in  this,  his  first  care  was  that  no 
one  should  sit  in  that  assembly  who  was  not  prepared  to 
obey  his  dictates.  Accordingly,  on  assuming  the  office  of 
consul  for  the  sixth  time,  he  chose  Agrippa  for  his  colleague. 
They  commenced  their  labours,  as  usuiu,  1^  taking  a  census 
or  review  of  all  the  different  orders  of  the  state.  From  the 
past  public  disorders  and  confusions,  it  was  understood  that 
many  members  in  the  senate  had  no  legitimate  title  to  the 
dignity.  To  avoid  unnecessary  ofience,  the  consuls  recom* 
mended  that  all  conscious  of  any  disqualification  shonld  vol- 
untarily withdraw.  Fifty  r^rded  the  advic^  and,  on  the 
rolls  being  examined,  one  hundred  and  forty  men  were 
struck  off  All  these,  although  excluded  from  the  senate, 
were  permitted  to  retain  the  dress  of  senators  in  all  public 
places.  By  raising  the  money  qualification  of  a  senatoc, 
Octavius  excluded  some  objectionable  persons,  whose  oth^ 
qualifications  were  complete ;  and  to  obtain  the  assistance  of 
others  he  supplied  them  with  the  requisite  weakh.  This 
mode  of  depriving  those  of  power  whom  he  suspected  of 
disaffection  to  his  person,  or  aisapprobation  of  his  plans,  he 
resorted  lo  at  a  future  period  of  his  reign.  While  he  thus 
annihilated  the  small  portion  of  political  power  remaining 
in  the  senate,  and  showed  little  respect  to  the  comitium,  he 
employed  every  art  to  please,  amuse,  or  flatter  the  populace. 
He  ordered  the  construction  of  magnificent  temples  and 
other  public  works,  and  celebrated  the  dedication  or  com- 
pletion of  them  with  pompous  shows  and  processions.  "  He 
furnished,  at  his  own  expense  the  circus  and  theatres  with 
continual  entertainments,  with  the  fights  of  cfladiators,  and 
the  baiting  or  hunting  of  wild  beasts.  While  he  thus  en- 
couraged the  people  in  their  usual  vices  of  idleness  and  dis- 
sipation, he  avoided  laying  any  new  burdens,  cancelled  all 
arrears  due  to  the  treasury  wkbin  the  city,  and  increased 
fourfold  the  gratuitous  distributions  of  corn.  To  these  po- 
'puhir  arts  he  joined  a  species  of  amnesty  of  all  past  ofieaees 
and  difilerences ;  repeal^  all  the  acts  which,  during  the  lotc 
violeiit  timse,  the  spirit  of  party  had  dictated ;  and,  to^uiet 
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the  apprehensions  of  nwny,  who  were  eonscioos  of  hafing 
taken  part  with  his  enemies,  he  gave  out  that  all  papers  or 
records  seized  in  Egypt,  upon  the  final  reduction  of  An- 
tony's party,  were  destroyed :  though  in  this  Dion  Gassiiis 
contradicts  him,  and  alleges  tnat  such  papers  were  preserved, 
and  afterwards  employed  in  evidence  against  persons  whom 
he  thought  proper  to  oppress." 

On  the  return  of  the  season  for  the  appmntment  of  new 
consuls,  Octavius  resumed  the  ensigns  of  office,  and  exhibited 
the  farce  which  he  had  premeditated,  either  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  vanity,  or  to  impose  on  the  unreflecting  multitude: 
he  publicly  resigned,  in  an  eloquent  address,  all  the  extraor- 
dinary powers  which  he  had  exercised,  well  knowing  that 
neither  senate  nor  comitium  would  presume  to  accept  his  re* 
stgnation.  The  senate,  doubtless,  were  not  ignorant  of  his 
design,  and  they  completed  the  farce  by  entreating  him  to 
desist  from  his  purpose,  and  allay  the  fearful  apprehensions 
which  had  seized  all  ranks  by  condescending  to  remain  at 
the  head  of  the  government.  He  complied  with  their  re- 
quest, but  only  on  the  condition  that  the  senators  should  divide 
with  him  the  burden  of  the  administration.  He  was,  how- 
ever, careful  to  retain  the  entire  authority  over  the  army,  by 
which  means  the  senate  was  put  in  possession  of  nothincf 
more  than  a  nominal  power.  He  undertook  the  charge  of 
all  the  provinces  on  the  frontier  and  those  most  disposed  to 
revolt,  while  the  Senate  should  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  pro- 
vinces which  were  reconciled  to  the  dominion  of  Rome. — 
Thus  he  ^vas  to  choose  officers  of  military  rank,  with  the 
title  of  proprDBtor,  to  govern  the  provinces  assigned  to  him  ; 
and  the  senate  were  to  nominate  to  their  provinces  civil  offi- 
cers, with  the  title  of  pro-consul,  without  either  military  rank 
or  the  power  of  the  sword.  The  former  governors  were  to 
hold  their  appointments  during  his  pleasure  ;  the  latter  were 
to  hold  their  governments  no  longer  than  a  year.  Hitherto 
governors  of  provinces  received  no  salary  ;  but  they  were 
authorised  tn  demand  whatever  supplies  they  deemed  neces- 
sary from  those  whom  they  were  appointed  to  rule.  The 
consequence  was,  that  many  of  them  amassed  immense 
wealth  at  the  expense  of  the  provinces,  and,  op  their  return, 
acquired  great  and  dangerous  influence  in  the  state.  To 
remedy  these  intolerable  grievances,  the  provincial  ffovprn- 
ments  were  reduced  to  their  ^'proper  state  of  subordination 
and  dependence.  The  duties  they  were  to  levy,  and  their 
own  emoluments,  were  clearly  ascertained.    The  greater  pro- 
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▼inees  weie  divided,  and  separate  officers  appointed  to  each 
divisioo.  Neither  men  nor  money  were  to  be  levied  without 
authority  from  the  emperor  and  the  senate,  nor  was  any  olfi- 
eer,  to  whom  a  successor  was  appointed,  to  remain  m  his 
command,  or  to  absent  himself  from  Rome  above  three  months. ' 
To  secare  the  observance  of  these  regulations,  and  to  accel- 
erate communication  from  every  part  of  the  empire,* an  insti* 
tation  resembling  that  of  the  modern  posts  was  for  the  first 
time  introduced  in  the  ancient  world.  Couriers  were  placed 
at  convenient  stages,  with  orders  to  forward  from  one  to  the 
other  the  public  despatches.  It  was  afterwards  thought  more 
effectual,  for  the  purpose  of  intelligence,  to  transport  the  origi- 
nal messenger  to  Rome." 

To  express  the  gratitude  of  the  Roman  people  to  Octavius 
for  his  services,  the  senate  conferred  on  him  the  new  title  of 
August,  or  the  Awful,  expressive  of  the  highest  dignity,  and 
decreed  that  the  '*  court  of  his  palaces  should  be  forever 
hung  with  laurel,  the  badge  of  victories  that  were  ever  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  with  wreaths  of  oak,  the 
usual  distinction  of  those  who  had  saved  a  fellow-citizen  :  in 
token  that  the  Roman  people  were  continually  preserved  by 
his  acceptance  of  the  sovereignty,  and  by  the  wisdom  of  his 
administration.  Octavius  from  henceforward  came  to  be 
known  by  the  name  of  Augustus.  He  had  been,  some  time 
the  object  of  fear,  and  consequently  of  adulation  to  the  peio- 
ple,  and  was  now  probably  become  the  object  of  that  fond 
admiration  with  which  the  bulk  of  mankind  regard  those 
who  are  greatly  elevated  by  fortune.  Under  the  enect  of  this 
sentiment,  or  supported  by  the  prevalence  of  it,  citizens  of 
high  rank  devoted  themselves  to  Augustus,  as  they  were  told 
that  the  vassal  devoted  himself  to  his  lord  in  some  of  the  bar- 
barous cantons  of  Spain  and  Qaul.  They  took  an  oath  to 
interpose  their  persons  in  all  his  dangers,  and  if  he  must  die, 
to  perish  with  him.  The  dying,  under  pretence  of  bequeath- 
ing some  legacy  to  Augustus,  introduced  his  name  in  their 
wUls,  with  a  lavish  encomium  or  flattering  character.  Many 
appointed  him  sole  heir,  or,  together  with  their  children,  the 

eit  heir  of  all  their  fortunes.  Some,  on  their  death-bed, 
ueathed  particular  sums  to  defray  the  expense  of  sacrifices 
to  the  gods  tor  this  signal  blessing,  that  Augustus  toas  still 
living  when  they  expired** 

Octavius  had  actually  swayed  the  sceptre  of  Rome  with 
absolute  po>ver  from  the  time  of  the  final  victory  over  An- 
tony; but  the  universal  acknowledgment  of  his  imperial 
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doramioii  maj  be  dated  b.  c.  37,  When  he  received  the  kope* 
rial  title  of  Augustus.  The  republic  was  now  extinguiefaed, 
and  the  Roman  monarchy  fullv  eetablished,  which  far  siir- 

rssed  in  extent,  power,  and  riches,  all  preceding  monarchies, 
extended  in  length  about  four  thousand  imles,  and  two 
thousand  in  breadth,  and  comprised  the  territories- of  many 
famous  republics  and  extensive  empireS|  and  many  regions 
which  had  never  been  favoured  with  the  arts  of  civilization. 
This  vast  empire  comprehended  those  parts  of  the  globe  oc- 
cupied by  the  races  ot  men  who  have  been  most  distinguished 
by  vigour  of  mind,  enterprise,  and  perseverance  in  the  acqui- 
sition and  practical  improvement  of  knowledge  of  every  kind 
that  contributes  to  the  welfare  of  man.  It  embraced  a  variety 
of  climates  and  territories,  "  diversified  in  respect  to  situa- 
tion and  soil,  distributing  the  productions  of  nature  and  art, 
so  as  to  render  its  different  divisions  mutually  useful  and  sub- 
servient to  each  other.  The  communication  between  these 
parts,  though  remote,  was  easy,  and  by  a  sea  which,  with  the 
species  of  shipping  then  in  use,  and  with  the  measure  of  skill 
which  the  maruer  then  possessed,  could  be  easily  navigated. 
The  Mediterranean  being  received  into  the  bosom  of  this 
empire,  gave  to  the  whole  a  greater  extent  of  coast,  and  to 
the  inland  parts  an  easier  access  to  navigation,  than  could  be 
obtained  by  any  different  distribution  of  its  land  and  water. 
In  consequence  of  this  circumstance,  the  coasts  of  the  Roman 
empire,  without  measuring  itiinutely  round  the  indentures  of 
creeks  and  promontories,  and  even  without  including  the  out- 
line of  some  considerable  as  well  as  many  smaller  islands, 
may  be  computed  at  thirteen  thousand  miles ;  an  extent 
which,  if  stretched  into  a  single  line,  would  exceed  half  the 
circumference  of  the  earth.  Over  this  extensive  coast,  the 
empire  was  furnished  with  numerous  seaports,  and  the  fre- 
quent openings  of  gulfs  and  navigable  rivers  ;  so  that,  not- 
withstanding the  great  extent  of  its  territory,  the  distance  of 
any  inland  place,  the  most  remote  from  the  sea,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  exceed  two  hundred  miles." 

Augustus  obtained  the  Roman  sceptre  in  his  thirty-third 
year :  two  years  later,  it  was  conceded  to  him  bv  the  Roman 
people,  and  he  reigned  prosperously  till  his  deatn,  in  his  sev^ 
enty-sixth  year,  and  a.  d.  14.  The  possession  of  supreme 
power  during  such  a  long  period  was  a  rare  phenomenon  in 
ancient  times  in  any  country,  and  especially  in  Europe,  whose 
most  illustrious  rulers  resembled  the  meteors  of  the  sky, 
rather  than  the  fixed  stars  in  the  heavens.     And  happily  for 
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IIr'  worid,  the  princinil  objects  of  the  jx^iey  of  hk  jprolonged 
reign  were  scarcely  lees  no^el  than  its  duration ;  lor  he  de- 
tired  not,  like  former  conquerors,  the  extension  of  his  domin- 
ions, nor  the  glory  of  conquest,  but  the  maintenance  of  peace, 
and  the  fame  of  having  consolidated  and  aggrandised  the  em- 
pire, and  civilised  its  numerous  nations.  He  was  a  warrior 
firom  expediency,  but  a  statesman  from  taste.  He  was  iStied 
to  direct  the  movements  of  an  army,  rather  than  to  lead  them 
on  to  victory.  But  in  the  arts  of  peace  he  was  at  once  the 
example,  the  patron,  and  the  rewarder  of  all  who  pr<Hno(ed 
them. 

The  revenue  of  Augustus,  derived  from  the  provinces, 
must  have  been  for  a  considerable  time  extremely  little,  com- 
pared with  the  accumulated  revenues  which  had  been  raised 
by  their  rulers  previously  to  their  subjection  to  Rome.  Many 
causes  had  operated  to  waste,  if  not  wholly  exhaust,  all  the 
resources  of  the  richest  of  the  conquered  countries ;  and 
none  perhaps,  except  the  most  barbarous,  was  immediately 
enriched  in  consequence  of  their  connexion  with  the  Romans. 
All  the  money  and  movable  articles  of  value  in  every  coun- 
.  try,  had  been,  generally  seized  by  the  conquerors,  and  carried 
to  Italy ;  and  whatever  was  immovable  was  damaged  by  the 
rode  hands  of  the  ibreign  soldiers  and  baser  classes  of  the 
respective  communities.  The  number  of  persons  in  Italy  and 
the  provinces  had  increased  to  four  millions  one  hundred  and 
sixty-four  thousand  men  fit  to  carry  arms.  These,  by  a  law 
adopted  soon  after  by  the  Romans,  who  ceased  to  boast  that 
they  were  the  emancipators  of  mankind  from  slavery  and 
tyrrany,  would  have  claimed  exemption  from  taxation ;  but 
inat  law  was  not  long  observed,  and  by  a  new  decree  all  the 
subjects  of  the  empire,  Roman  citizens  in  common  with  oth- 
ers, were  called  to  support  the  state  by  money  or  goods.  Still, 
however,  the  yoke  oi  Rome  pressed  most  severely  on  those 
whom  she  had  reduced,  and  not  admitted  to  the  privilege  of 
citizens.  After  her  power  was  dreaded  and  feh^  to  be  irresis- 
tible, her  officers  took  possearion  of  conquered  countries 
^  without  any  capitulation,  and  considered  not  only  the  sover- 
eignty, but  the  {H'operty  likewise  of  the  land  and  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, as  devolving  upon  themselves.  They,  in  some  instan- 
cee,  seized  on  the  persons  as  well  as  the  effects  of  the  van- 
'fished,  and  set  both  to  sale.  They  leased  the  lands  at 
'considerable  quit-rents,  or,  leaving  them  in  the  hands  of  the 
'  original  proprietors,  exacted,  under  the  appellation  of  tithes, 
'df  fifths  of  ooni?  fruit,  and  cattle,  a  proportion  of  tiie  pnoduce. 
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By  divenifyiiig  the  tax^  tlie  burden  wiM  made  to  lUl  nplm 
difierent  subjectt,  or  was  eiBcted  from  difiere&t  perwnt,  aad 
by  these  meane  the  whole  amoant  was  less  easdy  eooapiited, 
or  less  sensibly  felt  The  Romans^  in  continuing  the  taxes 
which  they  found  already  established  in  the  countries  th^ 
had  conquered,  or  by  imposing  such  new  ones  as  suited  their 
own  character  as  conquerora,  set  examples  of  almost  every 
kind  that  is  known  in  the  history  of  mankind.  They  levied 
customs  at  seaports,  excises  on  many  articles  of  consumptioiii 
and  a  considerable  capitation  or  poll  tax,  in  which  they  made 
no  distinction  of  rank  or  fortune.  Those  modes  of  taxatioD 
already  knpwn  under  the  republic,  and  various  in  difierent 
provinces,  now  began  to  be  regulated  upon  the  maxims  of  a 

S«eral  policy,  extending  over  the  whole  empire.  Some  of 
e  burdens  laid  by  Octavius,  as  that  which  was  imposed  on 
the  value  of  goods  exposed  to  sale,  were  charged  directly  for 
the  benefit  of  the  army,  as  a  fund  for  the  discharge  of  their 
pay,  or  an  immediate  supply  for  their  subsistence  or  clothinr, 
and  by  this  sort  of  impropriation  were  unalterably  fixed. 
The  country  where  any  troops  were  quartered,  was  chaiged 
for  their  use  with  supplies  of  straw,  forage,  cfurriages,  com, 
bread,  provisions,  and  even  clothing.'' 

The  immense  wealth  of  the  great  commercial  cities,  Alex- 
andria, Tyre,  and  Carthage,  had  disappeared  with  their  inde- 
pendence, liberty,  and  naval  power.  Commerce  was  more 
equally  distributed,  but  it  scarcely  could  be  said  to  havea 
chief  seat  in  the  Roman  empire.  The  spirit  of  enterprise 
was  more  universally  diffused  than  in  former  times,  and  coun- 
tries acquired  distinction  which  had  during  all  past  ages  never 
escaped  from  the  lowest  state  of  barbarism.  The  language, 
the  literature,  and  arts  of  Greece,  had  been  for  bvo  or  three 
generations  encouraged  by  man^  Romans ;  but  Augustus 
stimulated  all  ranks  not  only  to  imitate,  but,  if  possible,  to 
excel  the  Grecian  race  in  all  intellectual  accomplishments,  and 
in  every  art  tending  to  the  attainment  of  national  greatness. 
The  professors  of  every  science,  and  practitioners  of  every  ait, 
flocked  to  Rome  in  the  hope  of  distinction  or  wealth ;  and 
the  most  eminent  found  aro^e  honours  and  rewards.  The 
emperor  recommended  the  introduction  into  all  the  provinces 
of  all  the  inventions  and  improvements  of  his  age,  and  with 
how  much  success  it  is  unnecessary  to  say ;  for  where  is  the 
country  formerly  subject  to  Ronke,  which  contaioe  not  traces 
of  the  skill,  wisdom,  and  nobleness  of  the  Roman  mindf 
During  a  number  of  centuries,  the  science,  th^  Kterainrs,  the 
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kwa,  the  mils,  the  customs  and  mannors  of  Rome,  were  every 
where  admired  and  approved  by  all  who  occupied  the  princi- 
pal stations  and  offices  of  influence,  ia  all  the  provinces  of  the 
em|Hre.  The  salutary  change  on  the  face  o(  society,  during 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  in  the  most  remote  regions  <h  the  state, 
was  prohably  not  leas  than  that  oi  Rome,  which  he  is  seAi 
emphatically  to  have  described  by  a  single  sentence  uttered 
when  he  was  dying ;  ^^  I  found  a  city  of  brick,  and  changed 
it  into  marble." 

Though  Augustus  was  not  ambitious  to  enlarge  the  domni- 
ions  of  the  empire  which  he  ruled,  yet  he  resolutely  main- 
tained its  integrity.  He  permitted  not  any  of  the  provihees 
to  cast  off  the  yoke  with  impunity.  And  though  he  preferred 
the  sceptre  of  government  to  the  sword  of  the  warrior,  yet  he 
•repeatedly  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  even  after 
he  had  ascended  the  throne.  On  his  return  to  Rome  from 
the  conquest  of  Egypt,  he  sent  an  army  to  Germany,  another 
to  the  borders  of  Auicedon,  and  a  third  into  Spain,  to  queU 
some  commotions,  which  disturbed  these  countries.  Having 
ssttled  the  afiairs  of  Italy,  he  proceeded  to  Gaul,  and  arranged 
the  government  Then  he  advanced  into  Spain,  the  interior 
of  which  was  not  wholly  subdued.  During  his  residence 
there  he  was  gratified  by  receiving  an  embassy  from  the 
Parthians,  requesting  him  to  judge  and  decide  on  the  claims 
'Of  two  competitors,  Phrates  and  Tiridates,  to  the  throne ;  in 
return  for  idiich  favour  all  the  Roman  captives  and  trophies 
taken  in  the  war  with  Crassus  and  Antony,  were  to  be  re* 
stored  without  any  compensation.  He.  lefi  the  decision  to  the 
senate,  but  regarded  the  circumstance  with  pleasure  equal  at- 
most  to  what  he  would  have  feh  had  he  actually  conquered 
Parthia.  All  the  empire  being  reduced  to  obedience,  Augua- 
tus  returned  in  triumph  to  Rome;  and  to  express  the  joy  oo* 
caaaoned  by  the  attainment  of  peace  every  where,  the  gates^of 
)anas  were  once  more  shut,  and  a  column  erected  on  the 
summit  of  the  Alps,  on  which  were  inscribed  the  names  of 
forty  nations  or  cantons  who  had  submitted  to  the  Great  An- 
gasttts. 

The  principal,  if  not  the  only  remarkable  attempt  to  con- 
quer a  poweiful  people,  in  this  reign,  was  the  commissioB 
given  to  ^lius  Gbllus,  proprstor  of  Egypt,  to  invade  Arabia 
Felix,  a  region  celebrated  for  its  treasures  of  gold^  silver,  and 
precious  productions,  partly  indigenous  and  partly  imiknted 
from  Inoia.  This  expedition  procured  not  even  authentic 
iafermation  concerning  the  slate  of  the  country  and  pedpfe 
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agaiiut  vrhom  it  was  sent  Qallus  lost  many  ships  and  meD 
in  the  gulf  of  Arabia  ;  and  the  rreater  part  of  the  army  p«^ 
ished  in  the  deserts  from  want  of  water  and  by  disease. 

The  Roman  forces  beins^  thus  exceedingly  weakened  in 
Egypt,  Candace,  queen  of  the  Ethiopians,  conceived  that  she 
conld  easily  conquer  that  country,  and  accordingly  invaded 
it  with  a  iarse  army.  Augustus,  on  receiving  inlbrmation 
of  this  event,  left  Rome  for  the  East.  But  the  Ethiopians  be- 
ing repulsed  by  Petronius,  the  successor  of  Qallus,  the  em- 
peror passed  a  considerable  time  in  Sicily,  Greece,  Samos, 
and  Syria,  where  he  restored  order,  punished  the  refractory, 
and  rewarded  the  most  zealous  advocates  and  adherents  of 
his  government  While  in  Syria,  he  sent  ambassadors  to 
the  Parthian  king  to  demand  the  fulfilment  of  the  terms  of 
the  late  treaty,  and  the  compliance  of  that  monarch  gave  Aa« 
gustus  the  opportunity  of  wiping  away,  as  he  pretended,  the 
repeated  failures  of  the  Romans  to  conquer  Parthia.  His 
pnde  was  still  more  flattered  when,  resting  some  time  at  Sa- 
moa, on  his  return  to  Italy,  he  was  honoured  by  ambassadon 
from  many  remote  nations,  who  were  commissioned  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  signal  prosperity,  and  express  the  solid- 
tnde  of  their  respective  monarchs  to  enjoy  his  friendship. 
The  most  distinguished  of  these  seems  to  have  been  Ponn, 
king  of  India,  who,  in  a  letter  written  in  the  Greek  langua^ 
pledged  to  support  him  in  his  rights  and  dignities.  Of  his 
three  ambassadors,  one  of  them,  an  aged  Brahmin,  accom- 
panied the  emperor  to  Athens,  where  he  procured  the  ap- 
plause of  the  learned  and  the  admiration  of  the  multitude,  l^ 
displaying  the  perfection  of  his  Brahminical  philosophy,  l^ 
voluntarily  destroying  his  life  by  fire  in  the  presence  of  the 
Roman  court  He  prepared  a  funeral  pile,  set  it  on  fire  and 
threw  himself  into  the  flames.  The  following  inscription 
was  engraved  on  his  tomb:  ^^Here  lies  Tamarus  or  Ta^ 
manochegas,  an  Indian  of  Burgosa,  who,  in  the  manner  of 
his  country,  ended  his  days  by  a  voluntary  death. "  Than 
this  act,  the  proud  philosopher  and  priest  could  have  scarcely 
resorted  to  any  method  by  which  he  might  more  ceitainiy 
acquire  fame  in  that  age ;  for  suicide  was  universally  prac- 
tised by  those  who  boasted  of  philosophy,  patriotism  or  nero- 
ism,  when  they  despaired  of  liberty  or  preservation  from  sla- 
very. They  had  no  principle  capable  of  sustaining  their 
minds  in  adversity,  nor  any  correct  apprehension  of  their 
relation  to  God.  and  an  invisible  world.  Nor  did  the  mnhi- 
tude  entertain  more  honourable  ideas  of  the  Creator,  or  movs 


j«8t  views  of  their  own  niHire^  No  genentmi  of  the  iiv- 
man  race  had  ever  appeared  more  deetitate  of  enlightened 
religiooB  moral  prinaplee,  or  more  demoralized  in  conduct, 
than  that  of  Auguatua.  History  hxgdy  illuatrates  and  con- 
firms the  awfal  statements  in  the  sacred  writings  of  the  New 
Testament  respecting  the  moral  degeneracy  and  demdation 
of  Jews,  Greens,  and  Romans.  To  preserve  such  a  race 
from  entire  destruction,  the  most  perfect  system  of  despotic 
fforerment  was  indispensable  ]  and  happily  it  was  provided 
by  Divine  providence. 

The  coercive  power  eslaUished  by  Augustus  was  probably 
the  greatest  that  mankind  had  ever  witnessed.  Three  fleets 
were  appointed  to  protect  the  coast,  that  piracy  might  be  pre* 
vented,  tne  supply  of  provisions  for  Italy  secured,  and  nee- 
dom  of  commerce  maintained.  "  One  fleet  was  stationed  at 
Bavenna,  near  the  bottom  of  the  Adriatic  Gulf;  one  at  Forum 
Julii,  on  the  oj^posite  side  of  the  peninsula ;  and  a  third  at 
Misenum,  the  pnncipal  promontory  or  headland  of  Campania. 
Besides  these,  there  were  numbers  of  armed  vessels  destined 
to  ply  in  all  the  fi;ul&  and  navigable  rivers  throughout  the 
empire.  The  ordinary  military  establishment  consisted  of 
about  five-and-forty  legions,  besides  cavalry  and  city  and  pro- 
vincial troops.  The  whole,  reckoning  each  legion,  with  its 
attendants  and  oflkers,  at  six  thousand  men,  and  making  a 
reasonable  allowance  for  cavalry,  may  have  amounted  to 
three  hundred  thousand.  «  Of  tne  manner  in  which  this 
army  was  distributed,  the  following  particulars  only  are  men- 
tioned :  on  the  Rhine,  there  were  stationed  eight  legioi^s ;  on 
the  Danube,  two ;  on  the  frontiers  of  Syria,  four ;  in  Spain, 
three ;  in  Africa,  in  Egypt,  in  Mysia,  and  Dahnatia,  each 
UH>  legions  j  in  the  city  were  nine,  or,  accordinjg^  to  others, 
ten  cohorts,  in  the  capacity  of  guards,  or  prstonan  bands  to 
attend  the  person  of  the  emperor ;  and,  together  with  theie, 
three  cohorts  of  a  thousand  men  each,  intended  as  a  city 
watch,  to  be  employed  in  preserving  the  peace,  In  extinguish- 
ing fires,  and  in  suppressmg  any  other  occasional  disorder. 
•  For  the  further  security  of  the  empire,  considerable  terri- 
tories  on  the  frontier,  which  might  have  been  easily  occupied 
l^  the  Roman  arms  were  sufiered  to  remain  in  the  posses- 
sum  of  allies,  dependant  princes,  or  free  cities  and  republican 
slates  who,  owW  their  safety  to  the  support  of  the  Roman 
power,  formed  a  kind  of  barrier  against  its  enemies,  were 
vigilant  to  observe,  and  ready  to  oppose  every  attempt  of  in- 
vasion, and  were  prepared  to  cooperate  with  the  Roman  «r 
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mimj  and  lo  mtfpatt  them  witk  aiwwn  and  pfonaiom  a«oW| 
them  had  occasion  to  act  ia  tlieir  neighboiirlioodi  Tlie  repab* 
lie  nad  ever  cultivated  such  alliances  with  powen  thai  were 
contBguoos  to  the  olace  of  their  operatioos ;  and  frequently,  ai^ 
ter  having  made  tne  defence  <^  their  ally  the  pretence  ol  a 
wBLiy  and  after  having  availed  themselves  o£  his  assistance, 
they,  upon  occasion  of  some  breach  or  quarrel,  added  the  ally 
himself  to  the  oHiquest  which  he  had  assisted  them  to  make. 
The  same  policy  which  had  been  nsefnl  in  acquiring  the  do* 
minion  of  so  great  an  empire,  was  still  employed  fi>r  ils  safety. 
In  puTSuance  of  this  policy,  tne  kings  of  Mauritania,  of  the 
Bosphorus,  of  the  Lraser  and  Greater  Armenia,  of  Gappada- 
cia,  Oommagn^,  Gblatia,  and  Pamphilia,  with  PkphlagcHus, 
Colchis,  and  Judea,  together  with  the  repuhlicaa  states  of 
Rhodes,  Cyrene,  Pisidia,  and  Lycia,  acted,  under  the  denam* 
ination  of  allies,  as  advanced  parties  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
empire,  and,  encouraged  by  the  prospect  of  a  powerful  sun- 
port,  were  ready  to  withstand  every  enemy  by  whom  their 
own  peace,  or  that  of  the  Romans,  waa  likely  to  be  disturbed." 

Augustus  assumed  every  title  of  office  to  which  power, 
civil  or  ecclesiastical,  was  attached.  He  declined  the  title  of 
pontifex  maximus,  or  chief  priest,  till  the  death  of  the  deposed 
tinimvir  Lepidus,  on  whom  it  had  been  conferred.  But  hav- 
ing received  it,  he,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  immediately  exer- 
cised the  functions  of  the  offica  One  of  these  was  attention 
to  the  calendar.  He  corrected  a  ^ross  mistake  which  had 
been  permitted  for  more  than  thirty  years,  or  from  the  date  of 
the  relbrmation  of  the  calendar  by  Julius  Cesar.  Every  third 
year,  instead  of  every  fourth,  had  been  reckoned  a  leap  year, 
and  twelve  days  had  been  inserted  instead  of  nine,  so  that  the 
Roman  year  had  advanced  three  days  more  than  it  ought  To 
correct  this  error,  the  emperor  ^*  ordered  first,  that  for  the  twelve 
ensuing  years  there  should  be  no  leap-year ;  and  secondly,  that, 
after  the  expiration  of  the  said  twelve  3rears,  the  leap-years 
should  thenceforth  be  made  every  fourth  year ;  by  which  means, 
the  three  superadded  days  being  thrown  out,  and  the  leap-years 
fixed  in  their  true  terms,  accordmg  to  Julius  Cesar's  institution,  ^ 
the  form  of  this  year  has  ever  since  been  regfularly  observed, and 
was  long,  under  the  name  of  the  old  style,  in  use  among  'as." 
The  month  of  August  received  its  name  at  this  time  in  honour 
of  Augustus,  perhaps  in  imitation  of  Julius  C|^r,  who  gsve 
his  name  to  the  month  of  July. 

Augustus  surf  ived  not  only  his  able  confidential  friends, 
Agrippa  and  Mttcenas.  but  also  almost  every  individnal 
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lAam  ka  auieefelj  or  tMiderly  Wed,  except  his  wife  Livisi 
^nho  waa  the  secret  inatrumeDt  of  his  most  intense  safieringSi 
aad  more  imdisffiiisedly  the  priocipal  author  of  inexpresabie 
niisery  to  the  whole  empire.  She  captivated  his  afibctions  at 
the  time  that  he  had  attained  the  snpreinacy  in  Qoma ;  and 
though  she  was  then  wife  of  Claudius  Tiberius  N^rot,  one  of 
the  most  deserving  nobles  of  Italy,  and  had  borne  him  a  son. 
and  was  in  a  state  of  pregnancy  with  a  second,  yet,  from 
choice  or  compulsion,  sne  left  her  husband,  and  was  married 
to.  Anffustus,  whose  will  no  one  dared  resist  That  he  might 
enjoy  her,  he  divorced  his  second  wife,  a  relation  of  Pompey, 
whom  he  had  taken  merely  to  promote  his  ambitious  schemes. 
Lavia  had  no  children  to  the  emperor.  He  treated  her  two 
sons,  named  Tiberius  and  Drusus,  as  if  they  were  his  own. 
The  eldest  was  the  mother's  favourite,  and  she  seems  to  have 
spent  her  life  in  a  series  of  intrigues  to  secure  him  the  throne; 
and  to  her  skilful  devices  or  diabolical  arts,  history  traces  the 
death  of  every  individual  who  had  any  plausible  pretensions 
to  succeed  Augustus,  by  either  exposure  of  them  to  the  danger 
of  war,  or  by  assassination  or  poison.  And,  indeed,  the 
dsead  that  the  emperor  during  his  last  illness  should  designate 
another  to  succeea  him,  is  said  to  have  impelled  her  to  haMen 
ins  death  by  poison.  If  ever  he  loved  Tiberius,  it  is  certain 
that  he  akernately  hated  or  feared  him  from  the  time  that  he 
reached  manhood,  and  that  justly,  for  scarcely  could  any  one 
discover  himself  more  destitute  of  moral  excellence,  or  more 
regardless  of  the  welfare  of  the  human  race,  than  he  did 
through  life,  and  especially  after  he  ascended  the  throne  of 
Rome,  on  the  exit  of  Augustus,  a.  d.  14. 

We  deem  it  inexpedient  to  relate  many  events  in  the  reign 
of  the  first  emperor  of  Rome,  dignified  W  the  senate,  Poisr 
Patria,  the  finther  oi  his  country ;  because  they  apparently 
neither  afiected  the  relative  position  or  extent  of  the  empire, 
nor  produced  any  material  or  conspicuous  change  on  the 
moral  or  religious  aspect  of  society.  Peace  prevailed  gen- 
erally in  all  the  provinces ;  and  the  few  insurrections  which 
disturbed  the  pi|blic  repose  brought  tenfold  vengeance  on  the 
anthors.  Thus  the  characteristics  of  the  "  fourth  kingdom"  ap- 
peared equally  distinct  and  prominent  under  its  imperial, 
as  under  its  republican  form  of  administration ;  the  nameless 
beast  was  still  ttdreadful  and  terrible,  and  8tron|r  exceedingly ; 
and  it  had  great  teeth :  it  devoured  and  brake  m  pieces,  and 
stamped  the  residue  with  the  feet  of  it."  This  is  illustrated  byi 
:he  deeds  of  war  by  Drusus  and.  Tibaiuis,  stiU  to  be  advsiM 
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to,  akhoQgh  the  lAost  interesting^  of  ^em  were  perfoimed  in 
the  time  of  Augustus.  The  BLoman  beast  still  trade  in  the 
paths  and  adoptod  the  habits,  manners  and  customs  of  all  the 
beasts  which  were  before  it  Accordingly,  though  the  policy 
of  Augustus  led  him,  till  he  had  crushed  all  opposers  under 
his  feet,  to  retain  all  the  simplicity  of  dress  and  manners  of 
the  ancient  republican  great  officers  of  state,  insomuch  that  he 
lived  in  the  common  edifice  of  a  senator,  was  addressed  by 
the  simple  name  of  Cesar,  mixed  freely  with  the  senators  and 
citizens,  and  encouraged  the  females  oif  his  fiunily  to  afiectthe 
virtue  of  admired  matrons,  and  to  fabricate  with  their  own 
hands  his  dress,  yet  he  latterly  assumed  almost  all  the  magni- 
ficence, grandeur,  and  dignity  of  Oriental  despots.  He,  at 
the  same  time,  established  the  entire  apparatus  of  Asiatic  and 
Gh'ecian  idolatry,  and  gloried  in  being  the  priest  of  Jupiter. 
Nor  was  he  slow  to  patronise  the  language,  literature,  arts, 
and  customs,  for  which  Grreece  was  celebrated  above  all  na- 
ti<ms. 

All  the  large  and  numerous  provinces,  not  excepting  the 
most  remote,  were  so  efiectually  united  under  one  head,  that. 
the  empire  appeared  as  if  it  were  but  a  small  kingdom,  whose 
extremities  felt  the  presence  of  its  monarch  almost  as  sensibly 
as  it  was  feh  at  the  seat  of  ro3ralty.  Compared  with  all  past 
ages,  the  intercourse  between  all  the  countries  of  the  ancient 
world  may  be  said  to  have  been  now  fully  opened.  The  seas 
could  be  traversed  without  dread  of  the  nerceness  and  savage 
barbarity  of  lawless  mariners;  and  the  finest  and  noblest 
roads  conducted  the  traveller  into  the  interior  regions  not  only 
of  the  civilized,  but  also  of  the  rudest  kingdoms.  Ruined 
towns  were  restored  to  more  than  their  former  beauty  and 
comfort  -  and  many  new  towns  rose  to  excel  them  in  gran- 
deur. £ver3rwhere  fortresses  appeared  to  protect  the  inhab- 
itants and  their  property.  The  agriculturist  cultivated  his 
lands  in  hope ;  the  shepherd  cheered  his  spirits  by  the  melody 
of  his  pipe ;  and  the  poor  peasant  gladly  shared  of  the  abun- 
dance of  earth's  varied  fruits.  Every  man  sat  in  peace  under 
his  vine  or  fig  tree;  or  if  oppressed  by  unreasonable  and 
wicked  men,  he  could  appeal  to  laws,  which  were,  on  the 
whole,  just  and  equitable ;  and  if  he  was  one  of  the  millions 
oi  Roman  citizens,  when  he  had  no  confidence  in  the  ordi- 
nary judges,  he  was  privileged  to  CArry  his  ca^e  to  the  tribu- 
nal of  the  great  Cesar,  whose  highest  boast  was  to  executa 
justice  without  partiality.  Interchange  of  thought,  senti* 
ments,  and  customs,  were  not  subjected  to  more  reitrictiom 
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than  the  productions  of  tbe  soil,  or  those  of  human  mraekiutr 
and  labour.  Augustus  was  not  the  enemy  of  freedom  of 
speech ;  he  conceived  that  it  was  too  mnch  to  deny  it  to  those 
who  were  deprived  of  Uberty  of  action,  beyond  the  bounds 
prescribed  by  law.  He  was  a  friend  to  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge.  Eklucation  was  countenanced ;  seats  of  science 
and  learning  multiplied ;  the  pen  of  tbe  historian  and  poet 
aspired  to  the  fame  of  wisdom ;  and  the  wise  and  learned 
were  considered  ornaments  of  the  court,  and  received  the 
honours  of  the  state.  The  rich  and  melodious  language  of 
subjugated  Greece,  and  its  wisdom  and  arts,  were  preferred 
by  the  conquerors  to  their  own  noblest  achievements. 

Thus  all  things  contributed  to  elevate  the  intellectual  nature 
and  dignity  of  mankind,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  widest 
diasemmation  of  the  heavenly  truth  which  was  about  to  de- 
scend to  ffuide  every  man's  steps,  who  chose  not  to  be  the 
dupe  or  slave  of  error,  to  the  sanctuary  of  peace,  purity,  and 
pure  felicity ;  that  the  prophetic  song  might  resound  through 
every  land,  and  its  echo  return  to  fifl  Jerusalem  with  joy. 

'*  The  race  that  long  in  darkness'  pined  have  seen  a  glorious  light ; 
The  people  dwell  in  day  who  dwelt  in  death's  surroanding  night. 
To  hail  thy  rise,  thou  better  Sun  !  the  gath'ring  nations  oome 
Joyous,  as  when  the  reapers  bear  the  harvest  treasures  home. 
His  name  shall  be  the  Prince  of  Peace,  for  evermore  adored. 
The  Wonderful,  the  Counsellor,  the  great  and  mighty  Lord. 
His  pow'r  increasing  still  shall  spread,  his  reign  no  end  shall  know ; 
Justice  shall  guard  hb  throne  above,  and  peace  abound  below.** 

No  reader,  accustomed  to  reflection,  can,  we  presume, 
calmly  survey  the  prominent  events  in  the  history  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  hesitate  to  conclude  that  this  ancient  race  were 
granted  the  opportunity,  which  the  Orientak  and  the  Grecians 
had  long  enjoyed,  to  know  the  divine  revelations  communi- 
cated to  the  Jews,  and  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  require- 
ments of  the  true  religion.  Did  not  the  Romans  transfer  the 
gods,  the  philosophy,  the  arts,  and  even  the  amusements,  as 
as  well  as  riches  and  vices  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Greece,  to 
the  western  division  of  the  empire  1  Did.  they  not,  then,  im- 
port the  Hebrew  and  Greek  copies  of  the  Scriptures?  Were 
none  of  these  seen  by  them  in  all  their  journeys  through 
Judea  and  other  regions  filled  with  Jews  ?  Were  not  many 
Jews  resident  in  Rome?  Are  we  not  informed  that  they 
were  among  the  most  conspicuous  mourners  over  the  melan- 
choly death  of  Julius  Cesar  ?  Both  he  and  Augustus  con- 
ferred on  the  Jewish  nation  special  privileges,  and  accepted 
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fraa  Aen  aumy  exprewioDa  of  their  gratitude.  Might  they 
not  then  have  procured  the  Saered  Book,  examined,  and 
judged  its  claims  to  he  the  production  of  infallible  wisdom, 
and  the  exclusive  ffuide  to  immortality  %  The  Jews  every 
where  confessed  their  belief  in  the  divine  origin  of  these 
writings,  and  avowed  themselves  the  worshippers  of  the  One 
God.  Every  seventh  day  they  publicly  adored  him  in  their 
synagogues,  read  his  oracles  in  the  Hebrew  languaffe.  which 
was  easily  learned,  or  in  the  Greek,  yery  fi^enerally  under- 
stood. They  were,  inde^,  not  in  general  admirers  of  pagUA 
learning,  nor  tolerant  of  pagan  gods:  they  were  not,  perhaps, 
remarkable  for  any  superiority  of  mind  or  manners  in  thai 
age ;  their  religion  was  exclusive,  it  admitted  no  rival  to  the 
Deity  in  his  worship,  it  sanctioned  no  impurity  in  his  service ; 
they  veiled  its  benevolent  character  by  their  bigotry:  bat 
whatever  they  were,  they  still  are  acknowledged  to  have  kept 
the  holy  books  uncorrupted,  and  to  them  every  one  sincerely 
desirous  of  truth  ought  to  have  had  recourse,  to  learn  whal 
was  the  religion  which  distinguished  the  Jews  from  all  na- 
tions. Many  Romans  thus  wisely  acted,  and  not  a  few  re- 
ceived as  divine  the  writings  of  Moses  and  the  prophets. 
That  these  comprised  not  the  Romans  roost  celebrated  for 
talents,  learning,  genius,  or  taste,  will  excite  no  one's  wonder, 
who  knows  that  this  exalted  class  of  the  human  race  have,  in 
all  a^es,  fi^enerally  deemed  themselves  too  wise  to  submit  to  a 
religion  that  demands  them  to  resign  their  judgments  to  the 
authority  of  the  Creator,  and  to  renounce  every  object  which 
He  pronounces  unworthy  of  the  honourable  and  pure  ambi- 
tipn  of  an  intelligent  being,  who  only  enters  in  this  world  on 
a  life  which  remains  to  be  matured  through  eternity,  and  to 
advance  uncei^ngly  in  the  invisible  world,  to  the  consumma- 
tion of  excellence  and  hapiness,  or  of  demoralization  and 
wretchedness. 

The  most  memorable  and  eternally  important  event  in  the 
annals,  of  this  world  transpired  in  the  forty-second  year  of  the 
re^n  of  Augustus,  in  the  748th  year  of  Rome,  and  2348 
years  afler  the  Deluge ;  for  this  is  calculated  to  be  the  date  of 
the  BiETH  OF  Jjisus  of  Nszareth,  the  Messiah,  and  the  Saviour 
of  the  world.  But  this  illustrious  event  will  come  more  pro- 
perly to  be  noticed  in  our  section  on  the  Rise  of  the  Fifth 
Empire. 


CHAPTER  II. 


HEBOD  THE  ^RSAT)  AND  HIS  FAMILY. 


Thb  truth  of  Divine  Revelation  and  of  CkristUinity  re- 
<|iured  the  preservation  of  the  Jews  in  a  national  organisa- 
tion, possessed  of  uncontrolled  liberty  to  observe  the  laws, 
religious  institutions,  and  customs  established  by  Moees.  AM 
the  prophets  had  announced  that  the  Messiah,  the  Saviour  of 
ail  nations  vras  to  descend  from  the  race  of  Abraham  by 
Isaac,  distinguish  himself  from  every  other  human  being, 
by  perfect  conformity  to  the  laws  of  Moses,  and  demonstrate, 
by  his  burning  zeal  for  these  laws,  and  consummate  wisdom 
and  goodness  in  explaining  and  enforcing  them,  that  he  was 
worthy  to  succeed  his  ancestor  David,  '^  the  man  according 
to  God's  own  heart,"  on  the  throne  of  the  chosen  people.  In 
order  to  his  being  thus  manifested,  it  was  indispensable  that 
the  Jews  should  reside  in  their  own  land,  sacredly  keep  their 
national  register,  maintain  the  external  observance  of  the  va- 
rious rites  of  worship  enjoined  by  the  Qod  of  their  fathers, 
and,  to  sum  up  all  m  one  word,  that  they  should  retain  an 
independent  national  legislation,  till  the  Messiah  appeared,  to 
**  finish  the  transgression,  and  to  make  an  end  of  sms,  and  to 
make  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and  to  bring  in  everlasting 
righteousness,  and  to  seal  up  the  vision  and  prophecy."  Re- 
flect, then,  on  the  exigencies  of  the  Jewish  people  at  the  time 
when  Herod  assumed  the  entire  government  of  their  nation, 
and  you  will  petceive  that  he  was  a  most  appropriate  instru- 
ment to  efiect  their  preservation  fiom  the  national  dependence 
on  a  foreign  legislator,  and  from  utter  ruin,  which  they  had 
sufficient  reason  to  apprehend,  either  of  which  results  would 
have  frustrated  the  prophetic  word.  They  had  completely 
thrown  themselves  into  the  hands  of  the  Parthians,  the  only 
people  who  dared  set  bounds  to  Roman  ambition.  The  power 
of  this  people,  however  to  repel  the  arms  of  the  Romany 
evidently  extended  not  west  of  the  Euphrates  for  they  had 
always  laUen  before  them  when  they  ventured  to  leave  theiv 
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own  fiery  deeeits,  and  contend  with  the  Romans  in  salabrioitt 
and  cultivated  regions.  It  was  not,  therefore,  to  be  supposed 
or  expected  that  Uie  Jews  could  long  find  safety  uncier  the 
shade  of  Parthia,  nor  that  the  Romans  should  sufiler  them 
to  remain  in  alliance  with  their  most  formidable  enemy.  Nev- 
ertheless, Antigonus,  king  of  Judea,  confided  in  Parthian 
promises,  regarded  by  their  authors  as  the  mere  breath  of  their 
mouth,  and  braved  the  mighty  ]^wer  of  Rome ;  and  his 
subjects  generaUy  approved  of  his  purpose,  for  they  cher- 
ished implacable  hatred  of  Herod,  whom  the  Romans  pat- 
ronised. But,  had  the  Parthians  been  faithful  to  Antu[onus, 
mevitable  destruction  seemed  the  certain  and  speedy  destiny 
of  the  Jews  and  their  king.  They  had  provoked,  to  tm 
highest  possible  degree,  the  pride  and  revenge  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  the  time  was  past  when  they  boasted  in  treating 
with  leniency  those  who  had  thus  exasperated  their  wrath. 
If  Herod  had  not  interposed  between  them,  Antony  would 
assuredly  not  only  have  conquered  the  Jews,  but  also  reduced 
their  country  to  a  Roman  province,  and  subjected  them  to 
Roman  laws,  or  utterly  destroyed  the  nation,  by  selling  all 
ranks  for  slaves. 

Herod  was  characterised  by  qualities  peculiarly  fitting  him 
to  acquire  and  exercise  influence  over  his  political  superiors 
and  dependants.  Though  selfishness  regulated  every  move- 
ment of  his  soul,  and  every  scheme  and  action  of  his  life, 
yet  he  was  capable  of  exhibiting  the  most  striking  and  the 
most  decisive  appearances  of  disinterested  and  unalterable 
friendship,  and  the  most  ardent  patriotism.  He  risked  all, 
not  excepting  his  life,  for  the  interests  of  his  friends,  while 
there  was  the  least  probability  that  they  could  promote  his 
ambitious  views  ;  and  he  hesitated  not  to  give  all,  and  prom.- 
ise  all,  to  those  whom  he  had  reason  to  consider  able  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare,  or  increase  the  number  of  his  subjects. 
These  indications  of  an  uncommon  boklness,  generosity,  and 
liberality  of  spirit,  may  be  traced  in  his  early  history,  slightly 
reviewed  in  Chap.  IL,  but  they  were  much  more  conspic- 
uous durinfi^  his  reign.  While,  however,  he  displayed  an 
S parent  nobleness  of  soul  that  commanded  the  esteem  and 
miration  of  the  great,  in  so  much  that  Au^^us  remarked 
of  him,  that  his  soul  was  too  great  for  his  kingdom  ;  to  pro- 
cure means  to  make  this  display,,  he  could,  without  painful 
«notion,  violate  every  principle  of  justice,  equity,  humanity, 
or  compassi<m.  Thus  the  historian  remarks,  that  when 
Herod  obtained  the  throne  of  Jerusalem,  he  ordered  all  the 
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gM  and  precious  jeweb  to  be  sent  to  his  palace ;  put  to 
death  forty-five  of  the  chief  supporters  of  the  late  king,  and 
seized  their  estates  *  and,  lest  any  thing-  valnable  should  es- 
cape him,  he  placed  guards  at  each  gate,  to  examine  all  who 
t^ent  oatX)f  the  city,  and  to  search  even  the  dead  bodies  car* 
ried  to  their  graves.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  inhab^ 
itants  were  reduced  to  poverty,  and  were  exceedingly  de- 
pressed froin  the  dread  of  famine,  owing  to  its  being  the  sab- 
batic year,  when  they  neither  sowed  nor  reaped.  Their  feel- 
ings or  sufferings  were  nothing  to  him  ;  he  was  satisfied  on 
procuring  sufficient  wealth  to  gratify  the  avariciousness  of  the 
Roman  officers,  and  to  reward  the  soldiers,  especially  the 
Roman  army,  who  had  made  him  master  of  the  Jews. 

During  fully  the  first  six  years  of  his  reign,  he  scarcely 
could  view  his  throne  or  dominion  secure,  chiefij  on  account 
of  the  machinations  and  political  manceuvres  of  Alexandra, 
his  mother-in-law,  and  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt,  females 
who  regarded  him  as  the  principal  barrier  to  the  varied  and 
numerous  schemes  for  aggrandisement  suggested  by  their 
Testless  ambition.  The  former  aspired  to  share  in  the  gor- 
emment  of  the  nation,  through  the  agency  of  her  young  son 
Aristobulus  ;  and  she  employed  every  means  at  her  com- 
mand to  prevail  on  Herod  to  raise  him  to  the  ofilce  of  high- 
priest.  This  high  ofiSce  had  been  conferred  on  Ananelus,  an 
obscure  priest.  This  individual  seems  to  have  had  no  other 
claims  to  the  digfnity  than  that  he  was  an  old  friend  of  Herod ; 
and  it  seemed  nn  oT'tTni^e  on  ell  that  was  sacred  that  he  should 
occupy  the  most  sacred  ofifice,  to  which  none  had  so  many 
claims  as  Aristobulus,  the  son  of  the  late  king  and  high- 
priest  But  Herod  well  knew  that  his  mother-in-law  might, 
and  possibly  would,  with  almost  equal  plausihility  of  argu*- 
ment,  demand  the  throne  for  her  son.  To  justify  his  refusal 
of  her  request,  he  reminded  her  that  Aristobulus  was  not  of 
age,  for  he  was  not  eighteen  years  old.  But  on  learning 
that  she  had  procured  the  intercession  of  Cleopatra  with 
Antony,  lest  he  should  provoke  him  to  anger,  he  complied 
with  her  persevering  solicitations.  He,  however,  no  sooner 
observed  that  all  ranks  of  the  Jews  were  transported  with 
joy  on  beholding  Aristobulus  clothed  in  the  splendid  dress 
of  the  high-priest,  and  performing  with  propriety  the  func- 
tions of  his  holy  office,  than  he  resolved  on  his  death.  This 
he  effected  at  a  private  feast ;  for  while  the  guests  were,  in  the 
interval  of  feasting,  at  his  suggestion,  refreshing  them^elvek 
by  bathing  in  a  pond,  his  emissaries  succeeded  in  drowning 
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the  youth.  His  death  Herod  rapreeented  as  an  mihappy  ac 
cident,  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  deep  mourner,  huned  the 
youth  with  extraordiaary  magnificeute,  and  ordered  a  splen* 
did  monument  to  be  raised  to  his  memory.  Vain  were  his 
arts  to  conceal  his  murderous  device  and  deed.  Alexandra 
eagerly  sought  revenge  ;  and  Cleopatra  the  more  readily  lis- 
tened to  her  complaints  from  her  araent  desire  to  obtain  poa* 
session  of  Judea.  She  prevailed  on  Antony  to  summon 
Herod  before  him,  to  answer  the  accusation  of  murder  brought 
against  him.  By  a  large  present  or  bribe,  Herod  purchased 
the  favour  oi  the  judge,  and  was  acquitted  of  the  crime  of 
which  all  were  conscious  that  he  was  guilty,  and  none  more 
than  himself  This  seems  clear  from  an  act  which  is  as- 
cribed to  him  at  this  time,  from  which  arose  his  future  most 
exquisite  sorrows  and  most  guilty  crimes.  He  had  only  fiunt 
hopes  of  escaping  the  punishment  of  death  on  this  occasion  ; 
and  this  induced  him  before  proceeding  to  Antony,  to  intrust 
bis  beloved  queen  Mariamne,  to  the  care  of  his  uncle  Jo- 
seph, with  strict  injunctions  to  put  her  to  death,  should  he  be 
sentenced  to  die,  that  she  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans.  This  secret  order  Joseph  is  said  to  have  divulged 
to  the  queen  ;  and  from  this  time,  if  not  before,  she  never 
showed  affection  for  Herod.  As  soon  as  he  learned  that  Jo- 
seph had  betrayed  his  trust,  he  ascribed  it  to  his  illicit  love  of 
the  queen,  and  he  not  only  punished  him  with  death,  but  ad- 
mitted the  demon  of  jealousy  to  fix  his  residence  in  his  soul, 
so  that  he  had  no  peace  while  she  lived,  and,  by  causing  her 
to  be  murdered,  he  rendered  his  future  life  inexpressibly 
wretched. 

Elated  doubtless  as  he  was  to  escape  at  once  death  and 
degradation,  he  had  silently  to  submit  to  the  loss  of  one  of 
the  richest  districts  of  bis  country, — that  belonging  to  Jeri* 
eho,  which  Antony  had  bestowed  on  Cleopatra.  This  dis- 
trict was  remarkable  for  the  number  and  excellence  of  its 
palm-trees,  and  for  its  balm,  which  was  celebrated  all  over 
the  ancient  world.  On  her  passing  -through  Judea,  from 
Syria,  Herod  entertained  her  magnificently,  gave  her  rich 
presents,  engaged  to  give  her  the  annual  tnbute  of  two  hun- 
dred talents  for  Jericho,  and  accompanied  her  to  Pelusium. 
But  so  insecure  seemed  his  throne  at  this  time,  that  he 
strongly  fortified  Massada,  and  placed  in  it  ten  thousand 
troops,  with  a  complete  supply  of  provisions,  that  it  might 
nflbrd  him  an  asylum,  should  Cleopatra  succeed  in  per- 
suading Antony  to  dispossess  him  of  Judea.    Whatever 
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might  be  Herod's  thoughts  of  AntonV)  he  nrored  ftathfiil  lo 
him  almost  to  the  last  moments  of  tnat  able,  profligate,  and 
inconsiderate  soldier.  That  Herod  perceived  his  ruin  cer- 
tain if  he  continued  to  be  guided  by  the  counsels  of  Cleo- 
patra, no  one  can  doubt  who  believes  that  he  proposed  to 
give  him  all  the  protection  and  aid  of  money  and  forces 
which  his  kingdom  could  afford,  on  condition  that  he  put 
her  to  death.  Antony  rejected  his  advice,  but  entreated  him 
to  employ  the  large  army  which  he  had  raised  to  assist  him 

r'nst  Octavius,  in  subduing  Arabia  whose  king  had  de- 
id  to  pay  the  tribute  imposed  on  him.  Accordingly, 
while  Antony  proceeded  to  fignt  against  Octavius,  Herod  ad- 
vanced into  Arabia,  and  after  several  sanguinary  battles, 
completely  conquered  that  country,  and  appointed  a  deputy 
to  govern  it  in  his  own  name.  During  these  wars^  the  signs 
of  the  Divine  displeasure  with  the  chosen  people  were  fear- 
fuUv  manifested.  Besides  the  many  thousands  •  slain  in 
battle,  Judea  was  visited  by  a  dreadful  earthquake,  in  which 
about  thirty  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  and  an  immense 
number  of  flocks  perished.  Herod  spake  of  this  as  a  ca- 
lamity common  to  man,  and  succeeded  in  preventing  hii 
soldiers  from  reflecting  on  the  peculiar  relation  in  which 
their  nation  stood  towards  Qod.  While,  however,  Herod 
triumphed  in  Arabia,  his  situation  became  most  critical,  jn 
consequence  of  the  total  defeat  of  Antony  at  Actium.  This 
event  was  no  sooner  known  to  him,  than  he  directed  all  his 
thoughts  to  devise  means  of  appeasing  the  wrath  of  0^tavia& 
Accordingly,  we  find  that  though  he  remained  the  avowed 
friend  of  ^tony,  yet  he  secretly  sent  troops  to  strongtheh 
the  forces  of  Q.  Dedius,  whom  Augustus  had  appointed 
governor  of  Syria,  and  prepared  to  sail  to  Rhodes,  to  pro^ 
cure  if  possible  an  interview  with  Augustus,  while  he  w- 
journed  in  that  island. 

Previous  to  his  leaving  Jerusalem,  Herod  was  guilty  of 
the  atrocious  crime  of  murdering  the  aged  Hyrcanus,  his 
father's  principal  friend,  his  own  father-in-law  and  constant 
friend,  to  whom  he  owed  his  honour  and  his  life.  Fe# 
persons  have  experienced  greater  vicissitudes  of  life  than  this 
venerable  prince.  He  had  long  held  the  high-priest's  oflScO) 
had  been  raised  to  the  throne,  of  which  he  was  deprived  by 
bis  unnatural  brother,  and  was  afterwards  restored  by  Pom* 
pey.  After  occupying  it  forty  years,  he^was  taken  prisonor 
oy  the  Paithians ;  and  in  his  captivitv  was  exalted  by  hii 
ODnqnerors,  and  enthusiastically  loved  Vy  a  great  number  of 
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Jews  who  dwelt  in  Parthia.  Herod,  appreheoaive  that  die 
Parduans  might  attempt  to  recover  for  him  his  kingdom, 
employed  every  device  to  get  him  wholly  in  his  power.  By 
many  professions,  and  tokens  of  grateful  recollection  of  the 
favours  which  he  had  received  from  him,  and  of  ardent 
desire  to  repay  them,  he  prevailed  on  this  aged  prince  to 
return  to  his  own  land.  Herod  loaded  him  with  honours: 
but,  viewing  him  as  almost  the  only  one  alive  who  haa 
claims  on  the  throne  of  Judea,  that  he  might  remove  him 
out  of  the  way,  he  pretended  to  have  detectea  him  of  treason, 
and  punished  him  with  death  in  his  eightieth  year. 

On  being  admitted  into  the  presence  of  Octavius,  he  as- 
sumed all  the  dignity  and  manner  of  a  king,  except  the  use 
of  the  diadem,  frankly  and  fully  enumerated  tne  many 
proofs  which  he  had  given  Antony  of  his  fidelity,  and  hum- 
oly  offered  to  transfer  from  him  to  Octavius  his  fidelity  and 
services.  The  truth  of  his  statement  was  doubtless  known 
to  the  conqueror,  and  his  candour  conciliated  his  favour. 
Octavius  confirmed  him  in  his  kingdom,  and  promised  to 
honour  him  as  a  friend.  He  instanUy  returned  in  trtumnh 
Co  Judea,  and  diligently  prepared  to  receive  Octavius,  wno 
proposed  to  march  through  Judea  into  Egypt  When  he 
arrived  at  Ptolemais,  Herod  met  him,  feasted  him  with  great 
magnificence,  presented  him  with  eight  hundred  talents,  and 
other  most  valuable  gifb,  amply  supplied  his  troops  with  pro- 
visions, and  accompanied  him  to  Pelusium.  He  displayed 
equal  greatness  of  soul  for  the  honour  of  Augustus,  on  the 
return  of  that  great  prince  from  £gypt,  and  received  from 
him  the  strongest  testimonies  of  his  regard,  for  he  presented 
him  with  four  thousand  Gauls  who  had  been  the  guards  of 
Cleopatra,  and  restored  to  him  all  the  towns  and  districts  of 
Judea  which  Antony  had  granted  to  the  queen  of  Egypt 

Jehovah  claimed  Judea  as  his  peculiar  land  ;  and,  as  its  su> 
preme  King,  he  called  every  one  who  occupied  the  throne  to 
act  as  his  deputy.  How  unworthy  Herod  was  of  this  dignity, 
his  whole  life  testified.  It  is  not  therefore  surprising,  that 
the  higher  he  rose  as  a  monarch,  the  more  wretched  he  be- 
came as  a  man.  The  wrath  of  Heaven  was  upon  him.  His 
sister  Salome  appears  to  have  held  a  high  place  in  his  esteem 
and  confidence,  and  to  have  been  distinguished  by  the  greal 
talents  and  ambition  which  characterised  her  family.  She 
aspired  to  direct  or  control  all  her  brother's  counsels ;  and 
perhaps  he  openly  selected  no  one  for  a  friend  whom  she  did 
not  envy  or  hate,  and  desire  to  destroy.    She  was  most  ier 
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6k  tn  eYerjr  kind  of  stratagem  of  mischief  Of  his  nine  wivea, 
the  beautiml  princess  Mariamne  was  the  chief  object  of  his 
adoration  and  love,  and  honoured  as  his  queen,  and  on  this 
account  Salome  sedulously  devised  her  ruin.  The  excess  of 
his  love  for  Mariamne  gendered  strong  jealousy ;  and  Sohe- 
mus,  whom  he  had  appointed  to  protect  her  during  his  ab- 
sence at  Rhodes,  with  an  injunction  similar  to  that  which  he 
had  given  his  uncle  Joseph  on  a  like  occasion)— ^to  put  his  fa- 
mily to  death  should  he  not  return,  speedily  felt  a  victim  to 
his  suspicion.  His  injustice  and  cruelty  provoked  the  indig- 
nation of  his  virtuous  queen.  She  treated  him  with  contempt ; 
which  conduct  he  interpreted  as  a  clear  proof  of  her  conjugal 
infidelity.  Salome  employed  every  artifice  to  persuade  him 
that  his  opinion  was  incontrovertibry  true.  The  consequence 
was,  that  his  rage  became  furious,  and  he  soyght  to  allay  it 
by  bringing  his  queen  to  a  public  trial ;  when,  by  choosing 
for  her  judges  those  who,  regardless  of  justice,  desired  only  to 
please  him,  she  was  sentenced  to  death.  Reluctant  to  exe* 
cute  this  sentence,  he  would  have  gladly  exchanged  it  for 
imprisonment  for  life,  had  not  his  sister  suggested  that  this 
most  probablv  would  occasion  a  general  insurrection,  and 
might  result  m  the  loss  of  his  crown  and  life.  Her  death  left 
him  in  intolerable  misery  and  universal  abhorrence.  It  was 
soon  followed  by  a  frightful  pestilence,  which  killed  multi- 
tudes of  all  ranks.  This  his  enemies  represented  as  a  judge- 
ment from  Heaven  on  account  of  the  innocent  blood  which 
he  had  shed.  In  vain  he  soug^ht  relief  alternately  in  scenes 
of  dissipation  and  complete  seclusion  from  society.  His  mind 
seemed  lost,  and  he  was  seized  by  a  violent,  and  what  was  be- 
lieved by  many,  an  incurable  disease.  This  event  tempted 
Alexandra  to  mrm  a  conspiracy,  in  order  to  secure  the  su- 
preme power  at  his  death.  He  recovered,  detected  her  crime, 
and  put  her  to  death,  with  a  number  of  his  oldest  friends, 
whom  Salome  accused  as  accomplices  with  her. 

When  he  believed  that  all  the  principal  opponents  of  his 
family  and  the  friends  of  the  M accabean  race  were  destroyed, 
he  braved  the  displeasure  of  the  Jews,  suppressed  several  of 
their  religious  ceremonies,  and  introduced  a  number  of  the 
customs  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  with  the  obvious  design 
of  gratifying  the  vanity  of  Augustus.  "  Ha  built,*^  says  Jo- 
sephus,  "  a  theatre  at  Jerusalem,  and  a  great  amphitheatre  in 
the  plain.  He  imitated  every  thin?,  though  ever  so  costly  or 
magnificent,  in  other  nations,  out  of  an  ambition  that  he  mighl 
give  most  public  demonstration  of  his  grandeur.     Inscriptiont 
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ftbo  of  iIm  great  aceioaB  of  Gaaftr,  aad  irophiat  of  tham  m- 
tioos  vhich  he  bad  conquered  in  hia  ware,  and  all  made  af 
the  purest  gold  and  ailver,  eacoiiipnned  the  theatre  itself 
He  also  made  a  great  preparation  oi  wild  beasts,  and  of  lions 
themselves  in  great  abundance,  and  o£  such  other  beasts  as 
were  either  of  uncommon  strength,  or  of  such  a  sort  as  weie 
rarely  seen.     These  were  {Mr^pared  either  to  fis^ht  with  one 
another,  or  that  men  who  were  condemned  to  death  were  to 
fight  with  them.     It  appeared  no  better  thap  an  instance  of 
bare&ced  impiety  to  throw  men  to  wild  beasts  for  the  afibrd- 
ing  delight  to  the  spectators ;  and  it  appeared  an  instance  of 
no  less  impiety,  to  change  their  own  laws  for  such  foreign  ex- 
ercises ;  but,  above  all  the  rest,  the  trophies  gave  most  dis- 
'    taste  to  the  Jews ;  for  as  they  imagined  them  to  be  imager 
included  wtthip  the  armour  that  hang  round  about  them,  they 
were  sorely  displeased  at  them,  because  it  waa  not  the  cus- 
tom of  their  country  to  nay  honours  to  such  imagea**  A  con- 
spiracy, accordinc^ly,  was  formed  to  assassinate  him  in  tbe 
theatre.     One  of  his  spies,  who  had  discovered  the  authon^ 
wa^  attacked  by  the  multitude,  put  to  death,  and  his  mangled 
body  was  cast  to  the  dogs.     When  Herod  could  not  l^ni 
who  had  committed  this  outrageous  act,  he  ordered  sores 
women  to  be  tortured,  till  they  accused  certain  persons,  whoia 
he  instantly  murdered  with  their  families.     This  infuriated 
the  nation  against  him,  and  he  every  moment  dreaded  an  uni^ 
versal  revolt.     To  guard  against  tois,  he  strongly  fortified 
Jerusalem,  and  several  other  places  in  Judea.     He  raised, 
about  this  time  also,  a  noble  city,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sa- 
maria, and  named  it  Sebaste,  in  honour  of  Augustus, — tbs 
former  name  in  Qreek  corresponding  to  the  latter  in  Latia 
The  buildings  were  uncommonly  magnificent,  and  were  sur- 
rounded with  strong  walls  and  towers.     Six  thousand  for^ 
eigners  were  put  in  possession  of  this  city ;  and,  from  ths 
beauty  and  fertility  oi  the  district,  the  population  soon  greatly 
increased.     Convinced,  however,  that  walls  and  towers  were 
a  feeble  protection  against  tbe  fury  of  popular  rage,  he  &k 
it  abeoluteW^  necessary  for  his  personal  safety  to  adopt  a  new 
policy.     Hence  he  appears,  from  about  this  period  of  his  reiga^ 
10  have  summoned  ail  his  energies,  and  called  up  all  his  rs^ 
sources,  to  appease  the  national  anger  and  indignation,  to  con- 
ciliate  the  favour  of  the  most  influential  persona^  and  to  flatter 
the  prejudices,  and  encourage  the  superstitions  of  the  multF 
tade.     And  if,  by  his  exertions,  he  &iled  to  win  the  love,  he 
at  least  mcceeded  to  command  the  just  admiration  of  all  tbs 
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J^wudti  people ;  for  he  raised  them  to  perhaps  as  conapvcvoiit 
m  rank  amoDff  the  nations  as  they  had  ever  attained  fxan  the 
feigni  of  Uzziah  king  of  Judah. 

Herod  performed  his  first  most  popular  act  in  the  thiiteenth 
year  of  his  reign,  b.  c.  23.  A  grievoos  drought  prevailed  this 
▼ear  in  Judea,  which  was  followed  by  famine  and  pesti- 
IsDcey — an  awful  indication  of  the  Divine  indignation  agaiqst 
the  Jews.  Multitudes  daily  died  from  absolute  want  and  in* 
curable  disease.  The  flocks  perished,  so  that  the  surviviu 
inhabitants  had  not  wool  sufficient  to  make  clothes.  HeroS 
^ixerted  all  his  power  to  mitigate  the  calamity.  Having  ex* 
hausted  his  treasury  in  the  erection  of  new  cities  and  fiKiresseS) 
he  had  no  alternative  but  to  melt  down  his  plate  to  prociue 
food  from  Egypt,  and  clothing  from  the  neighbouring  couv- 
tries.  His  apparent  generosity,  although  it  reconciled  not 
the  nation  to  him,  excited  their  admiration,  and  procured  for 
him,  at  the  time,  their  applause. 

Personal  gratification,  family  aggrandisement,  and  the  ac- 
quirement of  a  great  name  among  the  mighty,  were  objects 
much  more  steadily  pursued  by  Herod  than  the  welfare  of  bis 
subjects.  He  had  no  sincere  sympathy  with  them  in  iheir 
feligious  feelings,  their  sufferings,  or  griefs  ;  and  hence  they 
«0  sooner  recovered  somewhat  from  their  extreme  poverty. 
than  he  oppressed  them  by  excessive  taxation,  that  he  might 
ebtain  means  necessary  to  execute  his  plans,  designed  to 
strengthen  and  adorn  his  kingdom.  He  raised  in  Jerusalem 
(wo  great  palaces,  richly  ornamented  with  gold,  marble, 
cedar,  and  other  precious  materials  ;  and  in  other  places  he 
^ected  cities  and  beautiful  temples,  which  he  named  after  his 
principal  friends  ;  but  the  greater  number  were  dedicated  to 
Augustus,  wbom  he  treated,  as  if  he  had  chosen  him  for*  his 
fod.  According  to  Josephus,  not  one  spot  fit  for  the  purpose 
Was  left  without  some  species  of  monument  to  that  might? 
prince.  The  one  most  noble  and,  at  the  same  time  uaeful, 
was  the  fine  city  Cesaria,  which  was  erected  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  town  named  Strato's  Tower.  It  stood  on  the 
soast  of  Phenicia,  between  Joppa  and  Dora,  and  had  a  bar- 
Wur,  which,  however,  was  not  safe  during  the  stormy  south- 
west winds.  Herod,  after  the  labour  of  twelve  years,  mad« 
il  one  of  the  best  harbours  and  most  beautiful  city  in  Pales* 
liat.  It  altogether  resembled  the  first  ckies  of  the  JBto- 
matm  or  Grecians,  not  only  in  its  buildings,  theatres,  and  teai* 
pk^  but  also  in  the  customs  and  manners  of  it^  citisens^  for 
H  vaa  the  resklence  of  a  Roman  colony.       .le  propft<uf 
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Herod'8  munificencd  by  the  great  works  constructed  andei 
his  direction,  and  at  his  expense,  were  not  limited  to  his  owr 
kingdom  ;  they  were  beheld  in  many  countries,  particiilaff) 
in  many  cities  which  he  visited  in  Italy,  Asia  Minor,  Greece 
and  its  islands,  and  procured  him  the  surname  of  Great.  Jo 
sephus  remarks  that  '^  he  buik  places  for  exercise  at  Tripoli 
and  Damascus,  and  Ptolemais ;  he  built  a  wall  about  Bybktt 
as  also  large  rooms,  and  cloisters,  and  temples,  and  market- 
places at  Berytus  and  Tyre,  with  theatres  at  Sidon  and-  Da^ 
mascus.  He  also  built  aqueducts  for  those  Laodiceans  who 
lived  by  the  sea-side  ;  and  for  those  of  Ascalon  he  boih 
baths  and  costly  fountains,  as  also  cloisters  round  a  court,  that 
were  admirable  both  for  their  workmanship  and  larg^enesa 
Moreover,  he  dedicated  groves  and  meadows  to  some  people; 
nay,  not  a  few  cities  there  were  who  had  lands  of  bis  dona- 
tion, as  if  they  were  parts  of  his  own  kingdom.  He  also 
bestowed  annual  revenues,  and  those  forever  also,  on  the  set- 
tlements, for  exercises,  and  appointed  for  them,  as  well  as  for 
the  people  of  Cos,  that  such  rewards  should  never  be  want- 
ing. He  also  gave  corn  to  all  such  as  wanted  it,  and  coih 
U  ferred  upon  Rhodes  large  sums  of  money  for  building  ships : 

I  and  this  he  did  in  many  places,  and  frequently  also.     Ana 

when  Apollo's  temple  had  been  burnt  down,  he  rebuilt  it  at 
his  own  charges,  aAer  a  better  manner  than  it  was  before. 
What  need  I  speak  of  the  presents  he  made  to  the  Lycians 
and  Samnians  t  or  of  his  great  liberality  through  all  Ionia; 
and  that  according  to  every  body's  want  of  them.  And  are 
not  the  Athenians,  and  Lacedemonians,  and  Nicopolitans,  and 
that  Pergamus  which  is  in  Mysia,  full  of  donations  that  Herod 
presented  them  withal  1  And  as  for  that  large  open  place 
pelonging  to  Antioch  in  Syria,  did  not  he  pave  it  with  pol- 
ished marble,  though  it  were  twenty  furlongs  long  1  and  thil 
when  it  was  shunned  by  all  men  before,  because  it  was  full 
of  dirt  and  filth iness  ;  when  he  besides  adorned  the  same 
place  with  a  cloister  of  the  same  length.  It  is  true,  a  man  may 
say,  these  were  favours  peculiar  to  those  particular  places  on 
wiiich  he  bestowed  his  benefits ;  but  then  what  favours  he 
bestowed  on  the  Eleans,  were  a  donation  not  only  in  common 
40  all  Greece,  but  to  all  the  habitable  earth,  as  far  as  the  glory 
of  the  Olympic  games  reached  ;  for  when  he  pcfrceived  that 

I  they  were  come  to  nothing  for  want  of  money,  and  that  the 

only  remains  of  ancient  Greece  were  in  a  manner  gone,  he  not 
only  became  one  of  the  combatants  in  that  return  of  the  fifth 
year  games,  which,  in  his  sailing  to  Rome,  he  happened  t0 
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W  pTMent  at,  but  he  Bettled  upon  them  revenues  of  money 
for  perpetuity,  insomuch  that  nis  memorial  as  a  combatant 
there  can  never  fail.  It  would  be  an  infinite  task  if  I  should 
go  over  his  payments  of  people's  debts,  or  tributes,  for  them, 
as  he  eased  the  people  of  Phaselis,  of  Batanae,  and  of  the 
small  cities  about  Cilicia,  of  those  annual  pensions  they  be- 
lore  paid.  However,  the  fear  he  was  in  much  disturbed  the 
greatness  of  his  soul,  lest  he  should  be  exposed  to  envy,  or 
seem  to  hunt  after  greater  things  than  he  ought,  while  he  be- 
stowed more  libend  gifbs  upon  these  cities  than  did  their 
owners  themselves." 

Herod  daily  continued  to  rise  in  favour  with  Au^^ustus, 
who  was  not  only  gratified  by  the  compliments  which  he 
paid  him,  but  by  more  substantial  tokens  of  his  esteem  ;  for 
the  politic  king  of  Judea  was  ever  watchful  for  opportunities 
to  prove  the  strength  of  his  desire  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  sovereign  of  the  world.  Accordingly,  when  Giallus,  gov- 
ernor of  Egypt  was  commissioned  to  lead  an  army  into  Ara- 
bia Felix,  Herod  sent  him  a  strong  reinforcement,  including 
five  hundred  of  his  personal  guard.  And  about  the  same 
time  he  had  the  pleasure  of  testifying  his  respect  for  the  em- 
peror by  conferriufi^  the  highest  expressions  of  regard  on  his 
mend  Agrippo,  who  had  arrived  in  Syria,  in  the  character  of 
chief  governor.  He  made  himself  so  acceptable  to  this 
great  man  as  to  secure  his  warmest  and  unalterable  friend- 
ship. Augustus  gave  Herod  ample  evidence  of  his  high  es- 
teem for  him,  by  assigning  apartments  in  his  own  palace  for 
two  of  his  favourite  sons,  Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  by 
his  adored  Mariamne,  whom  he  sent  to  Rome  to  be  edu- 
cated, B.  c.  22.  About  the  same  time  he  was  authorized  by 
the  emperor  to  name  the  successor  to  his  throne,  received  for 
himseii  the  addition  of  Several  valuable  provinces  or  districts 
east  of  the  Jordan,  and  a  tetrarchy,  or  fourth  of  a  kingdom, 
for  his  brother  Pheroras. 

A  few  years  later,  when  Augustus  visited  his  Eastern  do- 
minions, Herod  gave  him  such  a  grand  reception  as  induced 
him  not  only  to  disregard  the  accusations  of  some  of  his  sub- 
jects, who  appealed  to  the  imperial  tribunal,  but  also  to  ap- 
point him  one  of  the  Rcnnan  procurators  of  Syria,  and  over- 
seer of  the  valuable  mines  of  Cyprus,  with  half  of  the  pro- 
duce to  himself  Thus  favoured.,  he  was  enabled  to  remit 
one  third  of  the  taxes  imposed  on  the  nation  ]  an  act  of  gen 
erositv  which  he  felt  compelled  to  perform  from  the  universal 
diaafi»ction  to  him,  and  murmuring  against  his  government 
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nrhich  he  knew  prevmi}ed.  The  cenducC  of  Uw  Jem  fw* 
foked  him  the  more^  when  he  reflected  thai  no  priace  of  die 
empire  was  more  honoured  than  he,  by  the  emperor  and  hit 
confidential  friend  Agrippa.  Hence  he  resolved  to  put  dows 
all  hm  enemies.  His  emissaries  dragged  seme  suapected  of 
treason,  openly,  and  others  secredy,  to  prison,  and  withonl 
form  of  hiw,  put  them  to  death.  He  issued,  at  the  same 
lime,  an  edict,  expressly  forbidding  all  public  and  prifate  ae- 
semblieS)  whether  on  account  of  feasl;^  or  any  other  preteoes^ 
under  the  severest  penalties.  But,  as  he  not  only  had  his 
spies  every  where,  but  sometimes  mixed  himself  among  then 
in  dieguise,  he  quickly  found  all  these  precautions  were  like 
to  prove  very  inefficient  to  keep  the  people  in  obedience.  Thii 
made  him  bethink  himself  of  exacting  an  oath  of  fidelity 
from  them  ;  but  this  new  imposition  was  so  strenuooalT  re* 
fused  by  the  whole  sect  of  Kssenians,  and  by  all  the  cnieif 
of  the  Pharisees,  that  he  was  forced  to  set  it  aside,  withom 
venturing  to  show  any  resentment  against  those  that  had  op 
poeed  him  in  it,  for  fear  of  exasperating  the  whok  nation 
against  him.  He  fell,  soon  after,  upon  a  much  better  expedi- 
ent to  quiet  them,  and,  at  the  same  time  to  satisfy  hts^desire 
of  immortalizing  his  memory,  by  the  number  and  magnifr 
cence  of  his  buildings.  He  gave  orders  for  repairing  aad 
adorning  the  temple  of  God,  and  to  make  it  larger  in  ooai- 
pass, and  raise  it  to  a  most  magnificent  altitude.  **  He  got  ready 
a  thousand  waggons,  to  brinff  stones  for  the  building,  aod 
chose  out  ten  thousand  of  the  most  skilful  workmen,  and 
bought  a  thousand  sacerdotal  garments  for  as  many  of  Ihs 
priests,  and  had  some  of  them  taught  the  arts  of  stone  out' 
ters,  and  others  of  carpenters,  and  then  began  to  build  ;  biH 
this  was  not  till  every  thing  was  well  prepared  for  the  work. 
Bo  Herod  took  away  the  okl  foundations,  and  laid  others,  and 
erected  the  temple  on  them,  being  in  length  a  hundred  cubiHy 
and  in  height  twenty  additional  cubits. 

^  Now  the  temple  was  buih  of  stones  that  were  white  and 
strong,  and  each  of  their  length  was  twenty-five  cubits,  their 
height  was  eight,  and  their  breadth  about  twelve ;  the  temple 
had  doors  and  lintels  over  them  of  the  same  heij^ht  with 
itself:  these  were  adorned  with  embroidered  veils,  with  theif 
flowers  of  purple,  and  pillars  interwoven :  and  over  thesi^ 
but  under  the  crown- work,  was  spread  out  a  golden  vine 
with  Its  branches  hanging  down  from  a  great  height,  the 
largeness  and  fine  workmanship  of  which  was  a  surprisin§ 
eight  to  the  spectators,  to  see  what  vast  materials  there  wen 
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aitd  with  what  great  skill  the  workmanship  'was  done.  He 
also  encompassed  the  entire  temple  with  verj  large  cloisters^ 
eontrivmgtnemto  be  in  a  due  proportion  thereto  *  and  he  laid 
otzt  larger  sums  of  money  upon  them  than  haa  been  done 
before  him,  till  it  seemed  that  no  one  else  had  so  greatly 
adorned  the  temple  as  he  had  done.  There  was  a  large 
wall .  to  both  the  cloisters ;  which  wall  was  itself  the  most 
|»rodigious  work  that  was  ever  heard  of  by  man.  The  hill 
was  a  rocky  ascent,  that  declined  by  degrees  towards  the 
east  parte  of  the  city,  till  it  came  to  an  elevated  level.  This 
bill  it  was  which  Solomon,  who  was  the  first  of  our  kings, 
by  divine  revelation,  encompassed  with  a  wall ;  it  was  of  ex- 
eellent  workmanship  upwards,  and  round  the  top  of  it.  He 
tbo  built  a  wall  below,  beginning  at  the  bottom,  which  was 
encompassed  by  a  deep  valley ;  and  at  the  south  side  he  laid 
t>ocks  together,  and  bound  them  one  to  another  with  leadk 
and  included  some  of  the  inner  parts,  till  it  proceeded  to  a 
great  height,  and  till  both  the  largeness  of  the  square  edifice 
and  its  altitude  were  immense,  and  till  the  vastness  of  the 
stones  in  the  front  were  plainly  visible  on  the  outside,  yet  so 
that  the  inward  parts  were  fastened  together  with  iron,  and 
preserved  the  joints  immovable  for  all  future  times.  When 
this  work  for  the  foundation  was  done  in  this  manner,  and 
jbined  together  as  part  of  the  hill  itself  to  the  very  top  of  it, 
he  wrought  it  ail  into  one  outward  surfiice,  and  filled  up  the 
hollow  places  which  were  about  the  wall,  and  made  it  a  level 
<m  the  external  upper  surface,  and  a  smooth  level  also.  This 
hill  was  walled  all  roimd,  and,  in  the  midst  was  the  temple, 
about  which  were  fixed  the  spoils  taken  from  barbarous  na- 
tions ;  all  these  had  been  dedicated  to  the  temple  by  Herod, 
with  the  addition  of  those  he  had  taken  from  the  Arabians." 
The  entire  plan  of  the  temple  was  not,  however,  completed 
fer  many  years,  and  perhaps  it  never  was.  Josephus  says 
Some  parts  of  it  were  not  constructed  tiH  more  than  half  a 
eentury  after. 

That  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  reconciled  the  Jews,  in 
a  considerable  degree,  to  the  government  of  Herod,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact,  that,  while  the  work  proceeded,  he 
sailed  to  Rome,  and  spent  some  time  in  the  society  of  his 
ttoble  friend  Augustus,  who  gave  him  many  proon  of  his 
regard,  and  delivered  him  his  sons,  recommending  them  as 
Worthy  of  his  love  and  confidence.  They  accompanied  him 
•a  his  return  to  his  kingdom ;  and  he  soon  afbr  married 
Aristobulus  to  his  niece  Bern  ice,  the  daughter  of  hit  sister 
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Salome^  and  Alexander  to  Glaphra,  daughter  of  Archelaui, 
king  of  Cappadocia.  The  favours  showed  by  Augustus 
and  his  chiet  officers,  especially  Agrippa,  to  the  Jews  in  the 
provinces,  were,  doubtless,  viewed  by  their  brethren  in  Judea 
as  the  result  of  Herod's  influence  in  the  Roman  court,  and 
must  have  greatly  tended  to  the  popularity  of  his  govern- 
ment Several  striking  instances  of  this  are  recorded  by  the 
Jewish  historian.  The  Jews  of  'Cyrenaica,  or  Gyrene,  and 
of  Asia  Minor,  persecuted  and  oppressed  chiefly  on  account 
of  their  religion,  had  appealed  to  the  emperor  or  Agrippa. 
The  following  decrees,  sent  to  the  respective  provinces,  con- 
firmed the  privileges  which  had  been  granted  the  Jews  by 
their  former  Grecian  rulers.  ''  Cesar  Augustus,  high-priest 
and  tribune  of  the  people,  ordains  thus : — Since  the  nation  of 
the  Jews  hath  been  found  grateful  to  the  Roman  people,  not 
only  at  this  time,  but  in  time  past  also,  and  chiefly  HyrcanuB 
the  high-priest,  under  my  father  Cesar  the  emperor,  it  seemed 
good  to  me  and  my  counseUors,  according  to  the  sentence 
and  oath  of  the  people  of  Rome,  that  the  Jews  have  liberty 
to  make  use  of  tneir  own  customs,  according  to  the  law  of 
their  forefathers,  as  they  made  use  of  them  under  Hyrcanua 
the  high-priest  of  Almighty  God ;  and  that  their  sacred 
money  be  not  touched,  but  be  sent  to  Jerusalem,  and  that  it 
be  committed  to  the  care  of  the  receivers  at  Jerusalem  ;  and 
that  they  be  not  obliged  to  go  before  any  judge  on  the  sab- 
bath-day, nor  on  the  day  of  the  preparation  to  it,  after  the 
ninth  hour :  but  if  any  one  be  caught  stealing  their  holy 
books,  or  their  sacred  money,  whether  it  be  out  of  the  syna- 
gogue or  public  school,  he  shall  be  deemed  a  sacrilegious 
person,  and  his  goods  shall  be  brought  into  the  public  trea- 
sury of  the  Romans.  And  I  give  order,  that  the  testimonial 
which  they  have  given  me,  on  account  of  my  regard  to  that 
piety  which  I  exercise  toward  all  mankind,  and  out  of  regard 
to  Caius  Marcus  Censorinus,  together  with  the  present 
decree,  be  proposed  in  that  most  eminent  place  whicn  hath 
been  consecrated  to  me  by  the  community  of  Asia  at  Ancyra. 
And  if  any  one  transgress  any  part  of  what  is  above  decreed, 
he  shall  be  severely  punished." — This  was  inscribed  upon  a 
pillar  in  the  temple  of  Cesar. 

^  Cesar  to  Norbanus  Flaccus,  sendeth  greetmg.  Let  thooa 
Jews,  how  many  soever  they  be,  who  have  been  used,  ac* 
cording  to  their  ancient  custom,  to  send  their  sacred  money 
to  Jerusalem,  do  the  same  freely."  These  were  the  decrees 
of  Cesar. 
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Agrippa  also  did  himself  write  afler  the  manner  following^, 
on  hehaif  of  the  Jews: — '^Agrippa,  to  the  magistrates,  senate, 
and  people  of  the  fiphesians,  sendeth  greeting.  I  will  that 
the  care  and  custody  of  the  sacred  money  that  is  carried  to 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem  be  left  to  the  Jews  of  Asia,  to  do 
with  it  according  to  their  ancient  custom ;  and  that  such  as 
steal  that  sacred  money  of  the  Jews,  and  fly  to  a  sanctuary, 
shall  be  taken  thence  and  delivered  to  the  Jews,  by  the  same 
law  that  sacrilegious  persons  are  taken  thence.  I  have  also 
written  to  Sylvanus  the  pretor,  that  no  one  compel  the  Jews 
to  come  before  a  judge  on  the  sabbath-day." 

"  Marcus  Agrippa  to  the  magistrates,  senate,  and  people  of 
Gyrene,  sendeth  greeting.  The  Jews  of  Gyrene  have  inter- 
ceded with  me  for  the  performance  of  Avhat  Augustus  sent 
orders  about  to  Flavins,  the  then  prsetor  of  Lybia,  and  to  the 
other  procurators  of  that  province,  that  the  sacred  money 
may  be  sent  to  Jerusalem  u-eely,  as  hath  been  their  custom 
from  their  forefathers,  they  complaining  that  they  are  abused 
by  certain  informers,  and,  under  pretence  of  taxes  which 
were  not  due,  are  hindered  from  sending  them ;  which  I  com- 
mand to  be  restored  without  any  diminution  or  disturbance 
ffiven  to  them :  and  if  any  of  that  sacred  money  in  the  cities 
be  taken  from  their  proper  receivers,  I  farther  enjoin,  that 
the  same  be  exactly  returned  to  the  Jews  in  that  place." 

'^  Gains  Norbanus  Flaccus,  proconsul,  to  the  magistrates. ot 
the  Sardians,  sendeth  greeting.  Gesar  hath  written  to  me, 
and  commanded  me  not  to  fbroid  the  Jews,  how  many  soever 
they  be,  from  assemblin|^  together  according  to  the  custom  of 
their  forefathers ;  nor  from  sending  their  money  to  Jerusa- 
lem :  I  have  therefore  written  to  you,  that  you  may  know 
that  both  Gesar  and  I  would  have  you  act  accordingly." 

Nor  did  Julius  Antonius,  the  proconsul,  write  otherwise. 
*^  To  the  magistrates,  senate,  and  people  of  the  Ephesians, 
sendeth  greeting.  As  I  was  dispensing  justice  at  Ephesus, 
on  the  Ides  of  February,  the  Jews  that  dwell  in  Asia  demon- 
strated to  n\e  that  Augustus  and  Agrippa  had  permitted  them 
to  use  their  own  laws  and  customs,  and  to  offer  those  their 
first-fruits  which  every  one  of  them  freely  offers  to  the  Deity 
on  account  of  their  piety,  and  to  carry  them  in  a  company 
together  to  Jerusalem  without  disturrance.  They  also  pe- 
titioned me,  that  I  also  would  confirm  what  had  been  granted 
by  Augustus  and  Ac^rippa  by  my  own  sanction.  I  would 
therefore  have  you  talce  notice,  that,  according  to  the  will  of 
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Aii^mtlM  and  Agrif^f  I  permit  them  to  uae  and  do  aceor* 
ding  to  the  coatoms  of  their  forefalhers  without  distttrbanca" 
Probably  the  last  epistle  alludee  to  the  advantages  pr^ 
cured  for  the  Jews  by  the  direct  interposition  of  Herod  with 
Agrippa  on  their  behalf,  about  thirteen  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Agrippa  at  this  period  was  accomplishing 
his  last  mission  to  the  East  Herod  prevailed  on  him  to 
visit  Judea,  and  survey  the  great  works  which  he  had  finish- 
ed or  was  constructing,  and  designed  to  perpetuate  the  fame 
of  Augustus  and  Agrippa,  for  the  name  of  the  latter  was 
given  to  some  of  these  works.  On  this  occasion  Herod  em- 
ployed every  possible  deyice  to  honour  and  please  his  friend. 
And  when  ne  departed  for  Pontus  to  quell  some  alarming 
commotions,  Herod,  without  any  previous  intimation,  followed 
him,  accompanied  with  a  strong  reinforcement,  and  con* 
tributed  to  the  successful  termination  of  Agrippa's  labours  to 
restore  peace  and  order  in  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.  They 
afterwards  travelled  together  through  various  provinces  ot 
Asia.  While  they  rested  in  Ionia,  great  multitudes  of  Jews 
applied  to  them  for  redress  of  grievances,  which  they  had 
long  endured.  The  rulers  of  the  cities  had  prevented  them 
from  observing  their  own  religious  laws  and  customs,  and 
even  seized  tne  money  which  they  had  collected  on  their 
holy  days,  and  held  sacred  for  the  temple  at  Jerusalem ;  and 
the  governors  forced  them  to  serve  in  the  army  contrary  to 
the  privilege  of  exemption,  which,  it  appears,  they  had 
formerly  enjoyed.  Herod  requested  Agrippa  to  investigate 
their  complaints,  and  ordered  his  friend  Nicolaus,  an  orator, 
to  advocate  their  cause.  The  noble  Roman  listened  to  a 
lonf  oration,  and  as  the  Greeks  apologised  for  their  treatment 
of  the  Jews,  only  by  declaring  that  while  they  inhabited 
their  country  they  acted  unjustly  not  to  conform  to  its  reli- 
gion, he  instantly  pronounced  in  their  favour,  ^That,  on 
account  of  Herod's  good-will  and  friendship,  he  was  ready 
to  ^rant  the  Jews  whatsoever  they  should  ask  him,  and  that 
their  requests  seemed  to  him  in  tnemsdves  just ;  and  that  if 
they  requested  any  thing  farther  he  should  not  scruple  to 
grant  it  them,  provided  they  were  no  way  to  the  detriment  of 
the  Roman  government;  but  that,  while  their  request  was 
no  more  than  this,  that  what  privileges  they  had  already 
given  them  might  not  be  abrogated,  he  confirmed  this  to 
them,  that  they  might  continue  in  the  observation  of  their* 
dwn  customs,  without  anyone  ofiering  them  the  least  injury; 
and  when  he  had  said  thus,  he  dissolved  the  assembly :  upon 
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which  Herod  stood  np  and  sainted  Um,  and  gave  him  thanks 
for  the  kind  disposition  he  showed  to  them.  Affrippa  alto 
took  this  in  a  very  obiiffing'  manner,  and  saluted  him  again, 
and  embraced  him  in  his  arms ;  after  which  he  went  away 
from  Lesbos ;  but  the  king  determined  to  sail  from  Samos  to 
his  own  country ;  and  when  he  l^ad  taken  his  leave  of 
Agrippa,  he  pursued  his  voyage,  and  landed  at  Cesarea  in  a 
few  days'  time,  as  having  favourable  winds ;  from  whence 
he  went  to  Jerusalem,  and  there  ^thered  all  the  people  toge- 
ther to  an  assembly,  not  a  few  bemg  there  out  of  the  countrj^ 
also.  So  he  came  to  them,  and  gave  them  a  particular  ac- 
count of  al]  his  journey,  and  of  the  atfaics  of  all  the  Jews  in 
Asia,  how  by  his  means  they  would  live  without  injurioas 
treatment  for  the  time  to  come.  He  also  told  them  of  the 
entire  good  fortune'  he  had  met  with,  and  how  he  had  ad- 
ministered the  ffovernment,  and  had  not  neglected  any  which 
was  for  their  advantage :  and  as  he  was  very  joyful,  he  now 
remitted  to  them  the  fourth  part  of  their  taxes  for  the  last 
year.  Accordingly,  they  were  so  pleased  with  his  favour 
and  speech  to  them,  that  they  went  their  ways  with  great 
gladness,  and  wished  the  king  all  manner  of  liappiness." 

But  Herod's  loftiest  pretensions  of  zeal  for  the  religion  of 
the  Jews,  nor  even  his  Aiost  generous  and  beneficent  deeds, 
eoald  ever  win  him  their  confidence  and  love.  His  general 
conduct  demonstrated  him  utterly  unworthy  of  the  throne  of 
David  ;  indeed,  he  appeared  destitute  of  the  fear  of  Qod  and 
the  love  of  man.  This  was  equally  obvious  in  his  private, 
domestic,  and  public  lif&  The  history  of  no  individual  of 
any  rank  ever  displayed  more  fearfully  than  his,  the  malig- 
nancy of  the  human  passions  uncontrolled  by  a  sound  judsf- 
ment :  and  in  his  family  were  witnessed  the  most  melanchofy 
results  of  polygamy.  He  had  ten  wives — Josephus  makes 
the  number  nme— but  he  plainly  omits  the  second  Mariamne, 
not  less  celebrated  for  beauty  than  the  first  She  was  daugh- 
ter of  Simon,  a  Jewish  priest  of  Alexandria,  on  whom  Herod 
conferred  the  high-priesthood.  He  had  children  by  seven 
of  his  wive&  The  first  was  probably  Doris,  regarded  as 
queen,  but  repudiated,  to  give  place  to  tKe  princess  Mariamne. 
Doris  was  restored  when  her  son  Antipater  supplanted  in  the 
afiectiohs  of  his  father  his  brothers  Alexander  and  Aristobu- 
los,  sons  of  Mariamne,  who  left  also  two  daughters,  Silampsis 
and  Cypros.  The  other  children  of  Herod,  were  Herod 
and  Philip,  Herod  Antipas,  and  Archekus  and  their  sister 
Olympias;  Phaaaalns,  Ih)xana,  and  8alom&     This  fiunily, 
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hi^h  iQ  rank,  and  rich  in  all  the  productions  and  pleasoreeof 
this  world,  experienced  the  consummation  of  human  woe, 
chiefly  from  the  selfishness,  jealousy,  and  suspicion  of  the 
king,  acted  on  by  the  ambition,  envy,  deceit,  and  malice  of  his 
sister  Salome.  This  venomous  serpent  almost  incessantly 
diffused  disease  and  death  to  all  who  .came  within  the  limits 
of  her  vision.  Salome's  implacable  hatred  of  the  justly  ad- 
mired and  generally  lamented  Marianme,  rekindled  in  all  its 
fury  against  her  noble  sons.  In  personal  aspect,  dignified 
manner,  and  intelligent  conversation,  they  surpassed  all  in 
Herod's  court ;  and  their  descent  from  the  Asmonean  race 
exceedingly  endeared  them  to  the  Jews.  They  were  proud, 
but  generous  and  condescending  in  society,  except  to  those 
whom  they  had  been  led  to  regard  as  the  enemies  of  their 
mother.  Their  popularity  soon  roused  the  jealousy  of  their 
haughty  and  fierce  lather ;  and  he  too  attentively  listened  to 
the  insinuations  and  calumnies  thrown  out  against  them  by 
Salome  and  ^her  emissaries.  Their  elder  brother  Anlipater 
strongly  supported  her  in  all  her  malicious  schemes,  plots,  and 
intrigues ;  and  she  repaid  him  by  taking  every  opportunity  to 
recommend  him  to  his  father's  esteem  and  confidence.  Herod, 
tormented  by  suspicions  and  apprehensions  of  treacherous 
designs  in  his  favourite  sons,  summoned  them  to  answer 
before  Augustus  the  accusations  brought  against  them,  and 
proceeded  with  them  to  Rome.  The  emperor  effected  a  re- 
conciliation between  the  wretched  king  and  his  unhappy  sons. 
It  was,  however,  only  temporary ;  and  no  more  permanent 
was  that  which  followed  the  kind  offices  of  Archelaus,  king 
of  Gappadocia,  the  father-in-law  of  prince  Alexander,  who, 
soon  futer  Herod's  return  from  Judea,  was  compelled,  for  the 
sake  of  his  daughter,  to  attempt  allaying  the  contentions  ot 
Herod's  family.  The  plot  thickened;  and  the  royal  court 
and  nation  were  divided  into  parties,  which  rendered  the  life 
of  the  proud  monarch  almost  mtolerable.  The  storm  first  fell 
on  Alexander.  There  wepe  three  eunuchs  who  were  in  the 
highest  esteem  with  the  king,  as  was  plain  by  their  offices ; 
for  one  of  them  was  appointed  to  be  nis  butler,  another  of 
them  got  his  supper  ready  for  him,  and  the  third  pat  him  into 
bed,  and  lay  down  by  him.  Now  Alexander  had  prevailed 
with  these  men,  by  large  gifls,  to  let  him  use  them  afbr  an 
obscene  manner ;  which,  when  it  was  told  to  the  king,  they 
were  tortured,  and  found  guilty,  and  presently  confessed  the 
criminal  conversation  he  had  with  them«  They  also  discov- 
ered the  promises  by  which  they  were  induced  so  to  do,  and 
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how  tbey  were  deluded  by  Alexander,  who  had  told  them 
that  they  ought  not  to  fix  their  hopes  upon  Herod,  an  old  man, 
and  one  so  shameless  as  to  colour  his  hair,  unless  they  thought 
that  would  make  him  young  again ;  but  that  they  ought  to  fix 
their  attention  to  him  who  was  to  be  his  successor  in  the  king- 
dom, whether  he  would  or  not;  and  who  in  no  long  time 
would  avenge  himself  on  his  enemies,  and  make  his  friends 
happy  and  blessed,  and  themselves  in  the  first  place  ;  that  the 
men  of  power  did  already  pay  respects  to  Alexander  private* 
ly,  and  that  the  captains  of  the  soldiery  and  the  officers  did 
secretly  come  to  him.  These  confessions  did  so  terrify  Herod, 
that  he  durst  not  immediately  publish  them;  but  he  sent 
spies  abroad  privatel}*  by  night  and  by  day.  who  should  make 
a  close  inquiry  after  all  that  was  done  and  said  ;  and  when 
any  were  but  suspected  of  treason,  he  put  them  to  death,  inso- 
much that  the  palace  was  full  of  horribly  unjust  proceedings ; 
for  every  body  forged  calumnies,  as  they  were  themselves  in 
a  state  of  enmity  or  hatred  against  others ;  and  many  there 
were  who  abused  the  king's  bloody  passion  to  the  disadvan* 
tage  of  those  with  whom  they  had  quarrels,  and  lies  were 
easily  believed,  and  punishments  were  inflicted  sooner  than 
the  calumnies  were  forged.  He  who  had  just  then  been  ac- 
cusing another,  was  acused  himself,  and  was  led  away  to  exe- 
cution together  with  him  whom  he  had  convicted ;  for  the 
danger  the  king  was  in  of  his  life  made  examinations  be  very 
short.  He  also  proceeded  to  such  a  degree  of  bitterness,  that 
he  could  not  look  on  any  of  those  that  were  not  accused  with 
a  pleatiant  countenance,' but  was  in  the  most  barbarous  dispo- 
sition towards  his  own  friends.  Accordingly,  he  forbade  a 
ereat  many  of  them  to  come  to  court,  and  to  those  whom  he 
had  not  power  to  punish  actually,  he  spake  harshly  ;  but  for 
Antipater,  he  insulted  Alexander,  now  he  was  under  his  mis- 
fortunes, and  got  a  stout.compnny  of  his  kindred  together,  and 
raised  all  sorts  of  calumny  agtiinst  him  ;  and  for  the  king,  he 
wa?  brought  to  such  a  degree  of  terror  by  those  prodigious 
slanders  and  contrivances,  that  he  fancied  he  saw  Alexander 
coming  to  him  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand.  So  he 
caused  him  to  be  seized  upon  immediately  and  bound,  and  fell 
to  examining  his  friends  by  torture,  many  of  whom  died  un- 
der the  rack,  but  would  discover  nothing,  nor  say  any  thing 
against  their  consciences  ;  but  some  of  tnem,  being  forced  to 
speak  falsely  by  the  pains  they  endured,  eaid  that  Alexander, 
and  his  brother  Aristobulus,  plotted  against  him,  and  ^vaited 
for  an  opportunity  to  kill  him  as  he  was  hunting,  and  thenfiy 
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wwmj  to  Rome.  These  Mcuaations,  thoiigh  tkey  were  of  nm 
incredible  nature,  and  only  framed  «pon  the  great  diatreM 
they  were  in,  were  readily  believed  by  the  king,  who  thought 
it  some  comfort  to  him,  after  he  had  bound  his  son,  that  it 
might  appear  he  had  not  done  it  unjustly." 

The  report  of  these  transactions  reaohed  the  court  of  Cap> 
padocia,  and  Archekus  speedily  arrived  in  Jerusalem,  woA 
succeeded  in  appeasing  the  anger  of  Herod  ;  and  thus  was 
he  for  the  time  prevented  from  murderins  his  sons.  But  the 
deluded  and  cruel  &ther  was  incapable  oifirmness  of  purpose 
when  exposed  to  the  seductive  power  of  flattery.  Eurycies, 
a  Lacedemonian,  had  gained  his  ear  ;•  he  was  a  complete  sy- 
eophant,  and  prepared  for  every  evil  work  by  which  he  ex- 
pected to  profit  Antipater  eagerly  accepted  his  services; 
and,  under  the  pretence  of  ardent  friendship  for  Alexander 
and  Arisiobulus,  he  drew  from  them  enough  to  form  a  basis 
on  which  his  inventive  subtlety  and  spurious  eloquence  raised 
a  mass  of  plausible  evidence  that  they  had  resolved  to  kill 
their  fatber.  He  instantly  cast  them  into  prison,  and  sent 
ambassadors  to  Augustus  requesting  to  know  how  he  ought 
to  proceed  with  his  rebellious  sons.  The  emperor  propo^ 
that  they  should  be  tried  by  a  tribunal,  consisting  of  the  prin- 
cipal persons  of  the  royal  family,  and  of  the  governors  of  Sy- 
ria and  Judea.  These  were  summoned  in  Cesar's  name  to 
meet  in  Berytus,  the  modern  Beyrout,  a  seaport  of  Syria,  situ- 
ated between  Seyde  or  Sidon  and  Tripoli  X^one  of  the  chief 
men  of  Syria,  nor  any  of  Herod's  kmsmen,  were  excluded 
from  this  illustrious  court,  except  Arohelaus,  king  of  Cappa- 
docia,  and  the  princes  who  were  accused.  Their  father,  con- 
trary to  all  sense  of  propriety,  enumerated  all  the  crimes 
which  they  had  committed,  or  rather  which  their  enemies  im* 
puted  to  them.  The  Roman  officers  of  highest  rank  declined 
to  condemn  them,  but  the  majority  sentenced  them  to  deatlu 
No  one  in  Judea, -the  historian  says,  supposed  that  Herod 
would  enforce  the  sentence  ;  if  so,  they  knew  not  the  savage 
barbarity  of  the  man.  He  conveyed  them  to  Tyre,  thence  by 
ftoa  to  Cesarea,  and  afterwards  removed  them  to  Sebaste, 
where  they  were  put  to  death,  and  their  bodies  sent  to  Alex- 
andrium  to  be  interred  close  by  the  side  of  their  maternal 
grandfather,  Alexander  king  of  Judea.  The  murdered  prin- 
ces leA  families  to  bewail  their  dishonourable  death.  Glaphm 
had  two  sons,  Tygranes  and  Alexander  ;  Bern  ice  daughter 
of  Salome,  was  the  wife  of  Aristobulus,  to  whom  she  brought 
Herody  Agrippa,  and  Aristobulus,  Herodias  and  Mariamne 
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TheM  children  Hcorod  took  uader  U»  special  p«)tootifHi, 
which  exceedingly  displeased  his  son  Antipater,  and  thek 
aunt  the  depravedf  Salome,  and  they  used  every  artifice  (o 
prevent  Herod  from  promoting  their  interests  to  the  extent 
which  he  purposed. 

The  deatn  of  the  princes  was  chiefly  ascribed  by  the  Jews 
to  Antipaier,  and  from  this  time,  they  utterly  abhorred  him  ; 
but,  conceiviag  the  throne  secure  to  him,  he  treated  them 
with  contempt,  and,  by  the  most  outrageous  acts  of  injustice 
and  cruelty,  soogbt  to  repress  their  indignation  by  the  dread 
of  his  vengeance.  His  mother  Doris  had  been  restored  to 
her  place  as  queen.  This  was  offensive  to  Salome  ;  hence 
the  domestic  stri/e,  contentions,  and  confusion  of  Herod's 
family  continued.  Antipater,  perceiving  that  his  intrigues 
against  his  royal  father,  whose  aeath  he  eagerly  desired,  could 
not  escape  the  vigilant  eyes  of  Salome,  contrived  to  induce 
his  father  to  send  him  to  Home.  While  there,  he  prosecuted 
his  schemes  to  remove  all  who  stood  in  his  way  to  toe  throne. 
He  had,  it  is  said,  reduced  his  uncle  Pheroras  to  kill  his 
brother,  the  king,  by  poison.  This  was  discovered  in  the 
course  of  investigation  to  ascertain  whether  Pheroras,  who 
died  rather  suddenly,  htid  not  been  poisoned.  This  discovery 
was  followed  by  the  immediate  disgrace  of  the  mother  and 
friends  of  Antipater  ;  ana  ihe  second  Mariamne  being  accused 
of  having  known  and  concealed  the  conspiracy,  the  name  of 
her  son  Herod  was  erased  from  the  testament  or  will  of  the 
king,  who  had  appointed  him  heir  to  the  throne  afler  the 
death  of  Antipater.  LeUers  of  the  latter  were  also  produced^ 
which  proved  that  he  was  plotting  to  destroy  hi^  brothers^ 
Archelaus  and  Philip,  who  resided  at  Rome  to  complete  their 
education.  In  consequence  of  these  discoveries,  his  father, 
in  most  affectionate  terms,  requested  him  to  return  home, 
without  informing  him  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge,  lest 
he  should  escape  the  punishment  which  he  merited.  He  im- 
mediately, left  Home,  but  reports  of  the  degraded  state  of  hii 
mother  made  him  suspect  that  his  treacherous  deeds  were 
known.  He  hesitated  proceeding  through  Cilicia,  till  he  re- 
ceived a  friendly  epistle  from  his  father.  Though  confounded 
by  the  universal  silence  and  want  of  respeet  which  he  met 
with  on  landing  at  Cesaria,  yet  he  advanced  to  Jerusalem. 
He  was  admitted  into  the  palace,  but  his  friends  were  ex- 
cluded, and  the  king  repulsed  him  as  a  niurderer.  The  nei$ 
day  Antipater  was  tried  before  a  court  cf  which  his  fathei:| 
and  Varus,  governor  of  Syria,  who  was  9t  tha^  tline  in  Jarm* 
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ralem,  were  pretidents.  Herod,  in  a  loncf  and  imprefsite 
speech,  accused  his  son,  and  Nicolaus  laid  the  evidence  of  his 
crime  of  conspiring  against  the  lives  of  his  father,  his  two 
brothers,  and  his  aunt  Salonoe,  before  the  court  ;  and,  by  a 
powerful  oration,  demanded  sentence  of  death  against  him. 
His  guilt  appeared  unquestionable,  but  Herod  declined  putting 
him  to  death  till  he  had  implored  the  counsel  of  Augustus. 
In  the  meantime,  Antipater  was  committed  to  prison,  bound 
in  chains.  The  calumnies  which  he  had  raised  against  his 
brothers,  Herod  and  Philip,  had,  however,  excited  suspicions 
in  the  mind  of  their  father  against  them,  so  that  he  instantly 
made  a  will,  which  passed  them  over,  and  declared  Antipas 
his  successor. 

The  preceding  review  of  Herod's  public  and  private  life, 
which  was  near  its  end,  may  suffice  to  show  that  a  proud, 
suspicious,  jealous,  and  revengeful  spirit,' strongly  character- 
ised him,  and  impelled  him  to  unwearied  vigilance  to  detect 
and  avert  whatever  appeared  in  his  eyes  having  the  least  ten- 
dency to  undermine  his  power,  or  threaten  the  permanency 
of  the  possession  of  the  throne  of  Judea  to  him  and  his  nat* 
ural  successors.  By  consequence,  any  event  indicating  even 
the  possibility  of  the  rise  of  a  successful  rival,  we  may  be 
certain,  could  not  fail  to  stimulate  him  to  adopt  any  plan, 
however  unrighteous  or  diabolical,  which  he  imagined  expe- 
dient or  necessary  to  prevent  what  he  must  have  deemed 
the  most  dreadful  catastrophe,  the  ruin  of  his  race. 

Two  events,  bearing  at  first  sight  this  aspect,  transpired 
during  the  period  that  Herod's  prominent  passions  were 
raised  to  their  highest  degree  of  vigour  by  the  intrigues, 
manoeuvres,  conspiracies,  and  strifes  of  his  court  and  family. 
The  result  was,  that  his  soul  was,  on  one  occasion,  so  har- 
assed and  tormented,  that  his  mind  lost  its  balance,  and  his 
conduct  and  manner  resembled  a  maniac  more  than  a  man  re- 
markable for  a  strong^,  sound^  and  determined  mind  :  and 
though  he  recovered,  his  heahh  was  irreparably  injured,  in 
so  much,  that  his  powerful  feelings,  rather  than  his  mind,  regu- 
lated his  actions.  He  acted  by  the  impulse  of  passion,  like 
a  wild  beast,  rather  than  by  the  dictates  of  wise  reflection  and 
deliberate  consideration.  The  events  to  which  we  allude 
were  the  announcements  by  angels  of  the  immediate  appear- 
ance of  the  forerunner  of  Messiah,  and  of  Messiah  himself 
The  peculiar  claims,  and  the  history  of  these  exalted  persona- 
ges, especially  of  the  latter,  who  stands  alone  in  the  annals 
oi  the  world,  would  require  volumes  ;  and  what  we  consider 
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iiidispensaUe  lor  oar  object  to  say  respectiiig  them  will  form 
the  sttcceeding  chapter.  We  would  advert  here  to  the  inti- 
matioDfl  ffi?en  from  Heaven  of  their  birth,  which  took  place 
in  accoraance  with  the  divine  predictions  of  the  heavenly 
messengers,  wtthin  the  last  two  years  of  Herod's  reign. 

That  infidel  monarch  most  probably  regarded  the  report 
of  the  vision  of  Zacharias,  as  nothing  more  than  an  inci- 
dent common  to  fenatics.  He  had  certainly  no  reverenct:, 
and  perhaps  no  knowledge  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Jewish  nation,  as  ordained  by  Moses ;  for  he 
either  did  not  conceive  or  truly  believe  that  supernatural  in- 
terposition to  punish  the  Jews  when  they  neglected  the  laws 
instituted  by  their  inspired  legislator,  or  signally  to  favour 
them  when  they  paid  obedience,  was  to  be  expected  by  the 
Jews  while  the  covenant  of  Sinai  remained  in  force.  This 
is  manifest  from  his  reasoning  respecting  the  extreme  suffer- 
ings which  they  endured  from  famine,  pestilence,  anarchy, 
insurrection,  and  particularly  from  the  earthquakes.  These 
evils  he  contemplated  with  the  eye  and  mind  of  a  pagan 
phibsopher.  Thus  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign,  he  en- 
couraged and  animated  his  troops,  by  representing  all  the 
suflenngs  of  their  nation  as  mere  accidents,  and  their  losses 
in  war  as  nothing  more  than  common  occurrences,  insepa- 
rable from  the  mutable  nature  of  providence,  which  ought  to 
excite  their  hopes  of  success  in  the  ensuing  contest,  because 
the  late  victory  of  their  enemies  would  have  so  elated  their 
spirits,  that  they  Would  most  probably  neglect  to  prepare  to 
make  a  vigorous  resistance.  "  Fortune,"  he  says,  ^  passes 
from  one  side  to  the  other.  You  were  overcome  in  the  last 
baltle,  but  the  victors  ateuring  themselves  of  continued  vic- 
tory will  most  probably  be  defeated  in  the  next  combat  This 
we  calculate  on  from  what  we  have  ourselves  experienced. 
A  victory  has  frequently  been  succeeded  by  a  defeat  of  our 
armies.  And  do  not  disturb  yourselves  at  the  quaking  of  inan- 
imated  creation,  nor  imagiq^  that  this  earthquake  is  a  sign  of 
some  new  calamity  ;  for  such  affections  of  the  elements  are 
accordinff'  to  the  course  of  nature,  and  portend  nothing  fu^ 
lure,  and  concern  mankind  only  to  the  extent  of  injury  and 
mischief  which  they  immediately  occasion.  And  if  you  will 
be  ruled  by  me,  I  will  mjrself  go  before  you  into  danger  ; 
hr  you  know  this  well,  that  your  courage  is  irresistible,  un- 
less by  acting  rashly  you  give  the  enemy  an  advantage  over 
f  you."'  "Whoever  adopted  such  sentiments  were  not  likely  to 
"uittaeh  more. importance  to  the  oracles  of  the  Jewish  propoefs 
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than  to  (hose  of  the  priest  of  Rome  or  Athens.  Anij  hf 
consequence,  Herod,  notwithstanding  the  Dsual  strength  of 
his  suspicions,  and  violence  of  his  jealousy  respecting  the 
actions  that  had  any  tendency  to  obscure  the  lustre,  or  threaten 
the  stability  of  his  throne,  was  not  likely  to  feel*  much  inter- 
est in  the  report  that  a  priest,  eminent  for  piety  and  integrity, 
was  supposed  to  have  seen  a  prophetic  yision,  because  he  had 
remained  a  very  unusual  time  in  the  holy  temple,  and  come 
out  of  it  utterly  deprived  of  the  power  of  speech.  The  re- 
covery of  this  power  was  as  sudden  and  unexpected  as  had 
been  the  loss  of  it,  and  enough  to  awaken  universal  interest 
to  the  astonishing  predictive  discourse  which  was  immedi- 
ately  delivered  by  Zfacharias.  This  prophecy  was  pecidiarly 
calculated  to  alarm  the  jealous  and  infidel  king  ;  for  it  de- 
scribed  in  the  most  beautiful  and  expressive  language  the 
advent  of  the  great  Heir  of  David,  to  fulfil  the  promises  made 
to  ancient  Israel,  and  the  moral  revolution  which  the  prophet's 
infant  son  just  circumcised,  was  to  efiect  prepafatorr  to 
the  royal  Prince  entering  on  his  trimnphant  reign^  These 
sayings  were  noised  abroad  in  all  the  hill-country  of  Judea, 
and  those  who,  from  their  vicinity  to  Zachariasr  dwelling, 
knew  best  the  things  respecting  nis  ehildj  were  filled  witii 
fear,  perhaps,  lest  Herod  should  be  roused  to  pour  out  his 
fury  on  their  families  and  friend&  It  is  altogether  unceitain 
whether  the  king  ever  heard  of  the  transactions  whick  had 
occurred  in  the  retired  family  of  the  priest  whom  Qod  had 
honoured  ;  or,  if  he  was  informed  of  them,  he  may  haye 
been  at  the  time  too  deeply  involved  in  domestic  broils  to  ex- 
amine into  their  truth,  especially  when  he  reflected  thai  the 
inhabitants  of  the  higher  and  tninly  peopled  lands,  south  of 
Jerusalem,  were  known  to  be,  almost  at  all  times,  the  mest 
peaceful  of  his  subjects.  He  may,  indeed,  on  the  news 
reaching  him,  have  regarded  the  whole  as  the  idle  and  ma^ 
vellous  tales  by  which  a  rural,  simple,  and  ignorant  people 
nmuse  themselves  in  their  compftrative  solitude.  But  he  nat- 
urally listened  with  more  intense  sensations  to  the  informa- 
tion of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  when  it  was  comnranicated  to  him 
by  persons  ecj^ually  remarkable  for  their  intelligence)  candotr, 
and  impartiality.  That  the  wise  men  of  the  East  were  thus 
viewed  by  Herod,  wiU  not  be  questioned.  The  marveUoos 
story  of  the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem,  which  they  made 
known  abroad,  the  kin^  might  possibly  regard  at  meriting 
no  more  attention  than  Uie  account  of  ZachBiM  vision.  But 
he  perceived  at  once  that  the  relation  at  the, 
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n&i  OB  it  the  mott  diatiiict  seal  or  impression  of  truth,  which 
its  miraculous  character  could  not  even  render  questionable. 
^  Wise  men"  or  magi,  was  an  appeilatiot)  appropriated  to  per- 
sons eminent  for  learning  and  investigation  m  the  objects  of 
nature,  particularly  the  heavenly  bodies.  Those  who  came 
to  do  iKMuage  to  the  new-born  King,  on  arriving  in  Judea, 
appear  to  have  publicly  and  everywhere  made  known  the 
opfed  of  their  journey^  and  the  country  whence  th^y  came, 
and  importunately  requested  to  be  directed  where  the  in&nt 
was  that  they  had  come  to  honour.  No  one,  therefore,  could 
imagine,  nor  does  it  seem  that  any  one,  not  even  the  suspi- 
cious Herod,  suspected  that  any  collusion  existed  between  them 
and  the  infant's  friends.  Nor,  indeed,  as  far  as  history  in- 
structs us,  had  their  country  any  connexion,  political,  com- 
mercial, or  religious,  with  Judea.  We  may  not  be  able  to 
decide  what  was  the  particular  region  called  '*  the  East ;" 
various  opinions  have  been  entertained  by  the  learned  on  the 
subject, — ^the  most  probable  is  that  which  fixes  on  Arabia 
Deserts,  which  extended  east  from  Judea  to  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  ;  for  this  country  was  commonly  named  "•  the 
East"  by  the  inhabitants  of  Judea  ;  see  Judges  vi.  3.  ;  Jol 
i.  3.  Natives  of  its  districts  were  celebrated  for  their  wisdoin 
in  ancient  times,  and,  being  descendants  of  the  sons  of  Abi  u- 
ham  by  Hagar  and  Keturah,  might  well  be  supposed  to  havf 
preserved  traditions  respecting  the  promised  son  of  their 
ffreat  ancestor,  who  was  to  bless  and  be  blessed  by  all  nations. 
Nor  is  it  incredible  that  they  still  remembered  the  prediction 
of  Balaam,  one  of  themselves,  of  the  rise  of  the  star,  Jacob, 
which,  in  Oriental  imagery,  denoted  a  prince  or  king.  That 
the  great  men  of  Arabia  possessed  much  gold  and  myrrh, 
and  frankincense,  and  other  aromatics,  ancient  records  suffi- 
ciently attest 

Now,  from  this  extensive  region  Herod  had  nothing  to  fisar 
in  his  time ;  and  consequently  he  had  ample  reason  to  credit 
the  simple  and  undisguised  narration  of  the  distinguished 
personages  who  announced  to  him  that  they  had  seen  a  star, 
whose  course  they  were  divinely  instructed  by  a  dream  to  re- 
gard as  appointed  to  indicate  the  residence  of  a  child  destined 
by  Heaven  to  be  ^  the  King  of  ike  Jews"  and  the  Deliverer, 
Conqueror,  and  Sovereign  of  all  nations.  These  words  Herod 
snd  all  Jerusalem  with  him  considered  to  mean  the  Christy 
or  the  Messiah,  whom  all  the  prophets  had  predicted  under 
the  character  of  universal  Conqueror  and  Sovereign,  ehoaen 
by  God  to  elevate  the  Jews  to  unfading  prosperity,  and  tod# 
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lirer  all  natioM  from  the  ungodlinesa  of  idolatry  and  the  op- 
preasions  of  tyrants.  Howerer  desirable  this  news  was  to  the 
Jews,  it  was  enough  to  produce  in  them  the  most  distreasiog 
anxiety,  and  alarming  apprehensions,  for  they  could  not  hut 
perceive  that  it  would  roost  probably  rouse  all  the  tormenting, 
cruel,  and  sanguinary  passions  of  tl^eir  ki^ff,  snd  that  he 
would,  in  all  probability,  inundate  the  metrop(His  and  country 
in  blood,  did  he  deem  this  necessary  to  free  himself  fnim 
dread  of  the  new-born  prince.  Though  their  fears  may  have 
been  more  than  the  case  was  fitted  to  excite,  yet  Herod  soon 
showed  that  they  were  natural.  For  to  alienate  his  distress, 
he  first  ascertained  where  "the  Christ"  was  to  be  bom. 
And  this  being  determined  by  the  in&llible  prediction  of  Mi- 
cah,  which  the  interpreters  oi  the  law  showed  him,  he  next 
endesToured  to  seduce  the  wise  men  to  return  to  him  as  soon 
as  they  found  the  royal  child,  that  he  miffbt  join  them  in  do- 
ing him  homage.  Being  admonished  in  a  supernatural 
dream,  they  escaped  the  snare  of  the  demon-king ;  and  he,  to 
secure  his  object,  instantly  ordered  all  the  children  of  Bethle- 
hem, under  two  years  old,  or,  as  some  interpret  the  words  of  the 
sacred  writers,  all  children  who  had  entered  their  second  year, 
to  be  slain.  From  this  massacre,  the  infant  Jesus  wss  rescued 
by  the  Divine  interposition ;  for  his  supposed  father,  Joseph, 
was  enjoined  by  a  Divine  dream  to  depart  for  Egypt }  and  he 
was  encouraffed  to  obey  by  the  rich  gifts  of  the  wise  men, 
which  formed  an  ample  treasure  for  the  support  of  the  fiunily 
during  their  exile.      This  unparalleled  barbarity  was  no 

freater  than  might  be  expected  from  the  king,  considering 
is  general  conduct,  and  the  occasion  of  this  bloody  deed. 
It  had,  compared  to  some  of  his  proceedings,  a  semblance  of 
compassionate  policy ;  for  how  onen  did  he  punish  with  death 
numbers  whose  lives  had  no  apparent  tendency  to  thwart  his 
purposes  or  frustrate  his  schemes  of  ambition  ?  Insatiable  re- 
venge along  impelled  him  to  many  bloody  deeds,  while  his 
daring  attempt  to  obstruct  the  designs  of  the  Almighty  was 
the  fruit  of  ambition,  and  regulated  by  worldly  wisdom  On 
the  supposition  that  Josephus  thus  contemplated  the  slaughter 
of  the  children  of  Bethlehem,  one  is  not  much  surprised  that 
he  has  not  specified  it  among  the  unjust  and  cruel  acts  of 
Herod  the  Great ;  for  the  political  motive  may  have  appeared 
to  him  a  most  plausible  apology  for  the  dreadful  edict  But 
the  passinff  over  this  event  entirely  harmonises  with  the  pur- 
pose and  plan  of  the  Jewish  historian  in  writing  the  liisiory 
4»f  his  natioD,  which  obviously  was  to  mention  nothing  thtk 
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he  had  reason  to  think  might  exeeedingly  displease  either  the 
Romans  or  the  Jews  who  were  enemies  to  Christianity.  He 
has  made  no  satis&ctory  statements  in  relation  to  Christianity  j 
indeed,  some  insist  that  the  trivial  allusions  to  it  in  his  works 
are  interpolations ;  and  that  he  carefully  avoided  mentioning 
the  facts  concerning  the  Christ  and  his  followers,  the  certain- 

Sof  which  the  future  state  of  the  world  demonstrates,  because 
ey  would  have  rendered  his  works  unpopular.  Supremely 
amoitious,  as  he  evidently  was,  of  the  praise  of  man  more 
than  the  approbation  of  Uod,  he  had  sumcient  to  satisfy  him 
that  it  was  not  expedient  to  refer  to  Herod's  savage  decree 
a^inst  the  infants  of  Bethlehem,  for  how  could  he  notice  it 
without  announcing  the  confident  hope  entertained  by  the 
Jews,  that  their  Messiah  was  to  claim  and  acquire  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  world  ?  What  sentiment  could  more  provoke 
the  indignation  of  the  Romans  against  the  Jews  ?  Nor  was 
any  thing  less  agreeable  to  the  Jews  than  to  be  reminded  that 
wise  men,  direcuv  instructed  and  admonished  by  Qod,  had 
declared  to  Heroa  and  the  Jews  of  his  age  that  Jesus,  whom 
their  Others  had  crucified,  was  ^  The  King  of  the  Jews,"  and 
that  as  such  the  divinely-  taught  men  had  worshipped  him, 
and  presented  to  him  the  most  precious  gifts.  Their  com- 
mission may  be  regarded  as  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  Divine 
goodness  and  lonff-suffering  of  Qod  towards  the  Jews,  and  es- 
pecially towards  Herod.  The  unexceptionableness  and  plain- 
ness of  their  testimony  rendered  his  unbelief  in  the  Chnst  in- 
excusable, and  exceedingly  augmented  the  guilt  of  his  con- 
duct in  persecuting  him,  and  killing  the  innocent  infants  of 
Bethlehem.  If  Herod's  character  be  considered,  what  wit- 
nesses were  more  likely  to  command  his  attention  and  confi- 
dence. The  testimony  of  the  pious  Zacharias  and  the  devout 
shepherds  might  be  despised  as  the  mere  delusion  of  supersti- 
tious men ;  but  that  of  tne  wise  men  was  peculiarly  adapted 
to  reach  conviction  to  his  mind,  although  perverted  by  infidel- 
ity and  the  scepticism  of  pagan  philosophy. 

While  Herod's  lastdajrs  were  embitterea  by  the  most  dread- 
ful and  agonizing  domestic  evils,  and  by  the  assured  testimony 
that  the  legitimate  King  of  the  Jews  was  already  bom,  his 
wretchedness  was  greatly  increased  by  decided  indications  of 
the  unconquerable  antipathy  of  the  Jews  to  his  person  and 
government,  from  whicn  it  was  manifest  that  the  chief  object 
for  which  he  had  lived, — the  permanency  of  his  throne, — 
was  as  remote  and  uncertain  as  it  was  when  he  ascended  it 
What  then  had  he  to  alleviate  the  remorse  which  must  have 
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harrowed  up  his  Boul  on  the  least  recollection  of  ^e  many  ' 
awful  and  guilty  crimes  which  he  had  committed  to  preserve 
his  crown  ?  In  his  serentieth  year  he  was  attacked  by  a  dis- 
ease, in  its  nature  incurable,  and  most  hideous  and  terrific  in 
its  aspect.  No  sooner  was  this  noised  abroad  than  the  patriots 
of.  the  nation  conceived  that  the  time  was  arrived  to  avenge 
themselves  on  their  enemies,  and  to  restore  their  constitution 
and  lands.  Long  had  they  eroaned  under  his  tyranny,  and 
viewed  widi  indifi^nation  his  dehberate  and  contmued  viola- 
tions of  all  that  they  deemed  sacred,  and  contempt  for  almost 
all  that  they  considered  the  glory  of  their  race.  They  had 
long  deplored  his  servility  to  Augustus  and  predilection  for 
the  paganism  of  Rome  and  Greece ;  and,  probably,  the  extra- 
ordinary proof  of  both  which  he  gave  at  the  dedication  of 
Cesarea,  about  six  years  before  his  death,  had  fixed  the  deter- 
mination of  some  of  the  most  zealous  Jews,  to  take  his  life,  at 
whatever  risk.  Cesarea  was  a  more  complete  and  splendid 
imitation  of  the  first  cities  of  the  Romans  and  Grecians  than 
any  other  of  the  numerous  structures  raised  by  Herod  to  the 
honour  of  Aufi^stus,  the  empress,  and  Agrippa.  Amon^  its 
tnany  fine  buildings  of  white  stone,  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  beautiful  was  a  temple  to  the  emperor,  in  which  was 
fixed  a  statue  of  him,  resembling  in  size  and  figure  that  of 
Jupiter  Olyifapus,  in  Rome.  The  dedication  to  his  honour 
was  performed  with  the  greatest  deeree  of  pa^an  solemnity 
and  splendour.  It  had  been  proclaimed  in  all  the  adjacent 
kingdoms,  and  was,  of  course,  witnessed  by  an  innumerable 
muhitude  of  all  ranks.  The  varied  games  of  Greece  and 
Rome  were  exhibited  on  a  grand  scale,  at  an  immense  ex- 
pense. Romans  of  the  highest  rank  were  present,  and  many 
dignified  persons  of  other  nations.  The  king  entertained  these 
with  great  magnificence  and  profusion.  That  the  scene 
might  contribute  to  the  celebrity  of 'the  emperor,  the  empress 
presented  Herod  with  five  hundred  talents.  He,  on  this  oc- 
casion, decreed  the  observance  of  the  pagan  games,  in  Ce-  s 
sarea,  every  fiflh  year. 

Herod  was  accused  by  the  Jews  of  having  desecrated  the 
sepulchre  of  David,  their  most  illustrious  and  beloved  king, 
to  procure  supplies  to  meet  his  vast  expenditure, — an  act  not 
less  offensive  in  their  eyes  than  the  introduction  of  pasfan 
customs.  Whether  ne  was  guilty  of  this  deed  or  not,  has 
been  disputed.  Hyrcanus,  who  had  set  him  an  example, 
procured,  it  is  said,  three  thousand  talents  of  silver,  and  left 
much  behind.     But  Herod  was  less  successful;  for,  after  ** 
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itsiet  search,  in  the  nwht  aoaaon^  when  he  had  reached  the 
hodies  of  David  and  Solomon,  he  was  compelled  to  retire, 
from  flames  which  hroke  out,  and  consumed  two  of  his 
guards.  This  terrible  phenomenon,  Joseph  us  says,  was 
publicly  acknowledged  by  the  king,  for  he  raised  a  very 
rich  propitiatory  monument  at  the  entrance  to  the  sepulchre. 
Whatever  truth  may  be  in  this  anecdote,  it  derives  proba- 
Sility  from  the  fact,  that  the  sepulchre  of  David  beings  most 
iacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jews,  was  a  most  fit  place  in  which 
to  deposit  articles  of  value. 

The  moat  nopular  deed  of  Herod,  the  buildinff  of  the 
temple,  was  vile  m  the  eyes  of  the  Jewish  patriots,  from  his 
presumption  in  placing  an  immense  and  admirably  formed 
golden  eagle  above  the  gate  of  the  holy  edifice.  They  had 
always  looked  on  this  object  with  extreme  disgust ;  and  so 
impatient  were  they  to  destroy  it,  that  on  hearing  a  vague 
report  one  day  that  the  king  had  expired,  a  considerable 
number  hurried  to  the  gate,  and  commenced  the  work  of 
destruction.  The  spoliation  was  (juickly  arrested  by  the  sol- 
diers, led  on  by  the  chief  captain  of  tne  army,  who  con- 
ceived that  the  chief  actors  were  at  the  head  of  a  general 
insurrection  \  but  it  was  soon  ascertained  they  consisted  of 
only  about  forty  religious  students,  under  the  direction  of 
their  teachers,  Matthias  the  chief  priest,  and  Judas  son  of 
Sepphoris,  the  two  most  renowned  teachers  in  the  nation. 
This  band  alone  resolutely  persevered  in  removing  from  the 
temple  every  thing  allied  to  Paganism,  and  boldly  avowed 
that  they  were  doing  nothing  more  than  they  had  ior  a  long 
period  purposed ;  and  that  they  feared  neither  the  anger  nor 
the  power  of  the  king,  for  they  knew  that  their  acts  were 
well-pleasing  to  God.  Thev  were  instantly  aU  seized,  and 
conducted  to  the  kin^.  Feeble  as  be  was,  tne  insult  seemed 
to  re-invigorate  his  frame.  He  ordered  them  to  be  sent  in 
chains  to  Jericho,  and  followed  them  in  a  carriage.  Having 
assembled  the  principal  Jews,  he  addressed  them  in  an  ora- 
tion designed  to  expose  their  ingratitude  for  the  unparalleled 
generosity  he  bad  showed  them  during  the  whole  of  his 
reign,  and  the  uncommon  baseness  and  profaneness  of  their 
conduct  in  having,  in  open  day,  not  only  attempted  to  degrade 
him  during  his  life,  but  also  dishonoured  God,  to  whom  he 
had  consecrated  the  golden  eagle.  Though  he  could  not 
eonyince  them  that  it  was  a  crime  to  remove  any  idolatrous 
symbol  from  the  temple,  yet  he  was  able  to  punish  those 
accused  of  the  deed.    They  were  all  burnt  alive,  and  Joazar. 
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the  brother  of  Matthi^,  was  appointed  his  successor  in  the 
high-priesfs  office.  The  last  acts  recorded  of  Herod  forcibly 
attested  that  his  predominant  passions  were  strong  in  death. 
His  disease  increased  in  loathsomeness  and  pain,  so  as  to 
become  intolerable,  bat  inefficient  to  repress  his  resentment, 
or  even  his  love  of  fame.  He  summoned  all  the  Jewish 
chiefs  to  assemble  at  Jericho,  and  commanded  his  sister 
Salome,  and  Aleias  her  husband,  to  confine  them  in  the 
circus,  and  massacre  them  as  soon  as  he  was  dead ;  an  event 
which  he  would  have  hastened,  for  he  employed  a  knife, 
which  he  procured  to  cut  an  apple,  to  take  his  own  life.  This 
was  happily  prevented  by  a  relative  present,  whose  loud  cries 
alarmed  the  whole  court  The  report  that  he  was  dead 
reaching  Antipater  in  prison,  he  openly  expressed  the  joy 
which  he  felt  This  was  made  known  to  the  kinc',  who  im* 
mediately  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death.  He  followed  his 
son  in  five  days,  but  not  before  he  had  made  another  and 
final  correction  of  his  will,  by  which  he  left  the  throne  to  his 
son  Archelaus ;  the  tetrarchy  of  Galilee  and  Persm  to  An- 
tipas,  whom  he  had  lately  decbired  his  heir ;  the  tetrarchy  of 
Trachonitis,  Gaulon,  Batanea,  and  Ptoias,  to  Philip ;  and 
the  cities  of  Jamnia,  Azotus,  and  PhaSaelis,  to  Salome,  with 
fifty  thousand  pieces  of  money.  He  testified  his  lasting 
esteem  for  his  chief  friends,  especially  the  emperor  and  em- 
press, by  large  legacies. 

Alexas  and  Salome,  who  had  carefully  concealed  the  san- 
guinary order  given  them  respecting  the  principal  Jews, 
immediately  on  the  death  of  Herod  liberatedf  them,  and  re- 
auested  them  and  the  officers  of  the  army  to  meet  them  in 
the  amphitheatre  of  Jericho.  They  read  to  the  assembly  a 
lefter,  said  to  have  been  left  by  their  sovereign,  in  which  he 
thanked  them  for  their  fidelity  and  services,  and  entreated 
them  to  discover  similar  attachment  to  his  successor,  Arche- 
laus. Ptolemy,  keeper  of  the  royal  seal,  read,  at  the  same 
time,  the  late  king's  testament,  which  was  found  to  contain  a 
clause,  declaring  it  of  no  use  till  ratified  by  Cesar.  The 
audience,  however,  having  no  doubt  that  Augustus  would 
confirm  the  vrill,  at  once  exclaimed,  "  Lonfir  live  king  Arche- 
laus.^ After  having  honoured  his  ftither  by  a  most  splendid 
funeral,  Archelaus  appeared  before  an  assembly  of  the  people 
near  the  temple,  and  announced  his  purpose  not  to  adopt  the 
title  of  king,  nor  to  use  the  diadem  until  authorised  by  the 
emperor ;  when,  should  he  be  placed  on  the  throne,  the  chief 
object  of  his  reign  would  be  to  promote  the  peace  and  prot 
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Parity  of  all  rank^,  more  than  his  6ther  had  done.  He  wa« 
oailed  with  the  londett  praise,  and  gratified  the  Jews  by  gra- 
ciously complying  with  several  of  ueir  requests,  such  as  the 
diminution  of  taxation,  and  the  release  of  prisoners.  But 
this  day  of  rejoicing  was  scarcely  ended,  when  it  became 
endent  that  many  luid  no  confidence  in  his  royal  promises. 
Multitudes  assembled  and  demanded  that  Joazar,  lately  ap- 
pointed high-priest,  should  be  deposed,  and  those  who  put  to 
death  Matthias,  Judas,  and  their  associates,  punished.  The 
master  of  the  horse  was  sent  to  appease  them,  by  pleading 
that  Archelaus  could  not  exercise  the  functions  of  goyern- 
meat  before  he  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  emperor.  They 
refused  to  listen  to  his  arguments,  and  he  was  glad  to  escape 
^froiD  their  fury.  The  city  assumed  a  still  more  alanning 
aspect  on  the  arriral  of  great  numbers  to  observe  the  pass- 
over.  Archelaus  gave  orders  to  the  troops  to  keep  the  peace 
of  the  city.  Almost  tfll  these  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  rage  of 
what  Josephus  calls  ^Uhe  innumerable  multitude,"  whom 
their  presence  provoked,  because  they  unnecessarily  inter- 
fered with  them  while  engaged  only  in  preparations  for  the 
sacred  solemnities  of  the  season.  In  consequence  of  this 
bloody  tumult,  the  whole  army  entered  the  city,  and  not  less 
than  three  thousand  were  slain,  and  the  remainder  compelled 
to  seek  safety  in  the  adjacent  ihountains;  afler  which,  all 
strangers  were  commanded  to  return  to  their  homes,  so  that 
the  observance  of  the  passover  was  interrupted.  As  soon  as 
the  city  enjoyed  a  degree  of  tranquillity,  Archelaus  com-  Ij 

mitted  the  government  of  the  kingdom  to  his  brother  Philip, 
and  proceeded  to  Rome,  a.i>.  3,  accompanied  by  a  few  friends, 
and  his  aunt  Salome,  with  her  sons,  and  his  brother  Antipas. 
He,  however,  appears  to  have  been  not  more  esteemed  hy  his 
own  kindred  than  by  the  Jewish  people,  and  accordmgly 
those  of  them  who  left  Judea  with  nim  under  pretence  of 
zeal  for  his  cause,  were  his  first  accusers  before  Augustus 
and  his  court  His  cousin  Antipater,  one  of  the  sons  of  * 
Salome,  was  possessed  of  considerable  oratorical  powers. 
These  he  employed  to  show  that  Archelaus  had  at  once  im- 
posed on  his  father,  and,  by  violating  his  last  will,  had  die- 
nonoured  Cesar.  Antipas,  he  said,  had  obviously  the  best 
claims  to  the  crown,  for  he  was  named  by  his  father  in  the 
testament  which  he  made  while  his  mind  was  capable  of 
forming  a  correct  judgment.  It  was  not  till  the  last  days  of 
his  life,  when  he  was  in  extreme  torture,  that  the  name  of 
Archelaus  was  inserted.     His  fiither,  most  certainly,  would 
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ntfw  have  thought  of  him,  had  he  not  deceived  him  hr 
pretending  great  sympathy  with  him  in  his  sufferings,  al- 
though he  plainly  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  his  speedy 
departure ;  lor  he  passed  his  nights  in  scenes  of  licentious 
pleasures  and  riotous  mirtL  Nor  was  Herod  sooner  dead 
than  he  assumed  all  the  authority  of  an  independent  soYe- 
rei|^n,  and  cruelly  murdered  thousands  who  questioned  his 
clamis,  which  were  of  no  force  before  the  will  of  the  em- 
peror was  known.  Damascena*,  the  advocate  for  Archelaus, 
ably  repelled  the  objections  of  his  opponents,  except  that 
founded  on  the  levity,  inhumanity,  and  cruelty  of  his  con- 
duct These  qualities  prevented  not  Augustus  from  con- 
soling him,  when  he  implored  his  mercy  by  castinff  himself  at 
his  feet ;  but  they  certainly  sufficiently  account  lor  the  uni- 
versal dislike  of  him  entertained  by  the  Jews.  Besides  the 
extreme  depravity  of  his  character,  most  probably  his  descent 
rendered  him  peculiarly  hateful  in  their  sight  Not  a  drop 
of  Jewish  blood  flowed  in  his  veins ;  his  mother  was  a  Sa- 
maritan, than  whom  no  race  were  more  detested  by  the  Jews 
How  natural  was  it  then  for  Joseph,  on  returning  from 
Egypt  with  his  wife  and  the  child  Jesus,  to  dread  a  residence 
in  any  dominions  governed  by  Archelaus ;  as  the  evangelist 
informs  us,  when  Joseph  heard  that  "  Archelaus  did  reign  in 
Judea,  in  the  room  of  his  father  Herod,  he  was  afraid  to  go 
thither ;  notwithstanding,  being  warned  of  God  in  a  dream,  he 
turned  aside  into  the  parts  of  Galilee:  and  he  came  and  dwelt 
in  a  ci^  called  Nazareth ;  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which 
was  spoken  by  the  prophets,  He  shall  he  called  a  Nazarene." 

Archelaus  would  have  been  most  probably  confirmed  the 
successor  of  his  father  by  Augustus,  had  not  the  Jews  ap- 
pealed against  him.  A  number  of  melancholy  events,  which 
came  to  pass  in  Judea  during  the  period  in  which  Archelaus 
prosecuted  his  claims  at  £tome,  fully  convinced  the  most 
intelligent  and  most  peaceful  of  the  Jews  that  the  nation 
would  never  enjoy  rest  under  his  government,  nor  in  all 
probability  under  the  sceptre  of  any  one  who  belonged  not 
to  the  &mily  of  David. 

Sabinus,  who  was  appointed  to  manage  the  affairs  of  Syria, 
in  which  the  emperor  was  personally  interested,  proceeded 
-to  Jerusalem,  alter  Archelaus  had  sailed  for  Rome,  contrary 
to  the  agreement  which  he  had  entered  into  with  Varus,  the 
Roman  president  of  Syria,  and  demanded  possession  of  all 
the  legacies  assigned  by  Herod  to  the  emperor.  Previously' 
to  his  arrival,  a  general  insurrection  had  been  suppressed. by 
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Fanis;  and  he,  on  returning  to  Andoch,  had  left  a  Roman 
legion  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  capital.  These  Sabinus 
rashly  employed  in  the  time  of  pentecost  to  attempt  the  cap- 
tare  of  the  strong  places,  and  the  treasures  of  the  family  of 
Herod.  He  eren  forced  his  way  into  the  treasury  of  the 
temple,  and  robbed  it  of  four  hundred  talents,  while  the  sol- 
diers seized  many  things  most  valuable.  The  vast  multitude 
assembled  in  the  city,  exceedingly  indignant,  divided  them- 
selves into  three  companies,  and  surrounded  the  Romans, 
who  took  refuge  in  the  hippodrome,  and  on  the  north  and 
east  sides  of  the  temple,  and.  impatiently  waited  for  a  rein- 
forcement from  Varus,  from  whom  Sabinus  had  urgently 
imnlored  aid.  In  the  fierce  contest  which  ensued,  many  of 
botii  parties  perished,  and  the  buildings  belonging  to  the 
temple  were  much  injured  by  a  conflagration  raised  by  the 
Romans.  The  army  of  Archelaus  took  different  sides  on 
this  occasion;  several*  thousands  of  them  joined^ the  Jews. 
The  Romans,  however,  appear  to  have  been  able  to  main- 
tain their  position  till  relieved  by  Varus,  who  was  induced, 
firom  the  general  disturbed  state  of  Judea,  to  invade  it  with  a 
large  army. 

^*  At  this  time,''  Josephus  remarks,  ^  there  were  ten  thou- 
sand other  disorders  in  Judea,  which  resembled  tumults,  for 
many  armed  either  from  hope  of  spoil,  or  enmity  to  the  Jews, 
appeared  in  different  places,  and  seized  or  destroyed  what- 
ever came  in  their  course.  Two  thousand  of  the  veterans, 
whom  Herod  had  dismissed,  also  assembled  and  attacked  the 
army  of  his  son,  commanded  by  his  cousin  Achiabus,  and 
forced  them  to  flee  to  the  mountains.  Ezekias,  a  leader  of 
banditti,  whom  Herod  had,  with  difllculty,  taken  and  slain, 
left  a  son,  Judas,  who  trode  in  his  steps.  He  coUected  a 
number  of  men,  utterly  depraved,  and  captured  the  palace  of 
Sapphoris,  in  Galilee.  Having  procured  here  money  and 
weapons  of  v^ar,  he  assumed  the  dignity  of  sovereign,  but 
he  pursued  the  destructive  course  of  a  leader  of  plunderers 
and  murderers,  who,  like  so  many  beasts  of  prey,  spread  deso- 
lation everywhere,  without  respect  to  persons  or  places.  A 
slave  of  the  late  king,  distinguished  above  his  cutss  by  the 
beauty  of  his  person,  vigour  of  frame,  and  mental  capacity, 
acquired  more  power  ^han  Judas.  He  had  been  intrusted 
by  his  master  with  important  services,  and  now  aspired  to 
the  sovereignty  of  the  kingdom.  Having  gathered  around 
him  a  multitude,  he  put  on  the  diadem,  and  was  proclaimed 
king  of  Judea.     He  attacked,  spoiled,  and  burnt  the  palace 
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of  Jerieho,  and  seTeial  other  royal  seats.  'After  committiDf 
great  devastation,  he  was  overcome  and  put  to  death  by 
Gratus  at  the  head  of  a  Roman  band.  Athrongas,  a  shep- 
herd, known  only  by  bodily  strength,  assisted  by  four 
brothers,  presumed  in  like  manner  to  take  the  title  of  king. 
He  and  his  brothers  procured  numerous  followers,  and 
preyed  .on  the  country  for  a  considerable  time.  They  re- 
peatedly defeated  the  Komans  and  the  royal  army,  and  were 
the  terror  of  the  whole  land,  till  some  time  after  the  return 
of  Archekus,  who  succeeded  in  slaying  the  shepherd,  when 
his  only  surviving  brother  submitted,  on  being  assured  upon 
oath  that  his  life  would  be  spared. 

Such  was  the  wretched  state  of  Judea  when  Varus  pro- 
ceeded to  subdue  the  revolters.  He  led  two  legions,  witn  a 
number  of  soldiers  supplied  by  the  neighbouring  provinces, 
especially  by  Aretus,  king  of  Patrea,  who  hated  the  family 
of  Herod.  Varus  sent  a  division  of  his  troops  under  his  son, 
to  reduce  Gkdilee.  This  army  overcame  all  opposition,  cap* 
tured  the  fine  city  of  Sephoris,  and  set  it  on  fire,  by  which  it 
was  completely  ruined  ;  all  the  inhabitants  were  sold  into 
slavery.  The  division  commanded  by  Varus  passed  peace- 
fully through  Samaria,  because  the  inhabitants  were  not  im- 
plicated in  the  revolt  On  their  way  to  Jerusalem,  the  Roman 
army  destroyed  several  towns  and  villages.  His  appearance 
at  the  capital  alarmed  the  Jews  who  besieged  Sabinus.  They 
Sttfiered  nim  to  escape,  and  admitted  Varus  into  the  city.  He 
readily  received  the  apology  of  the  Jews  for  their  treatment 
of  Sabinus  ;  but  he  ordered  his  soldiers  to  search  the  city, 
and  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  for  all  who  were  known  to 
have  been  the  chief  agents  of  the  recent  commotions.  More 
than  two  thousand  were  seized,  and  put  to  death  by  crucifix- 
ion. From  Jerusalem,  he  advanced  into  Idumea,  where  an 
army  of  ten  thousand  were  still  in  arms  for  the  recovery  of 
the  liberty  of  the  kingdom.  They  soon  submitted,  and  were 
pardoned,  except  their  captains,  who  were  sent  prisoners  to 
Rome.  None  of  them,  however,  were  punished  with  death, 
except  a  few  who  were  related  to  the  fiunily  of  Herod. 

Varus  havinff  restored  peace  to  Judea,  left  a  legion  in  Je- 
rusalem, disbanded  his  army,  and  returned  to  Antioch.  The 
Jews,  however,  were  not  by  theee  events  prepeu'ed  to  receive 
Archelaus  for  their  king,  nor  was  the  exaltation  of  that  prince 
desired  by  Varus.  Hence,  with  his  approbation,  an  em- 
bassy, consisting  of  not  fewer  than  fifty  of  the  chief  men, 
was  commissioned  to  request  Augustus  to  tak^  Judea  under 
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hiB  immediate  protection,  and  eonalitate  it  a  Roman  provinca 
On  their  arrivai  in  Rome,  eight  thousand  Jews  residing  in 
that  city  joined  them  in  their  petition  and  appeal  to  the  em- 
peror. In  their  oration  in  his  presence,  they  enumerated  the 
many  sufferings  which  resulted  from  the  tyrannical  and  op- 
pressive government  of  Herod,  and  the  reasons  which  satis- 
fied them  that  they  could  expect  no  relief  from  Arohelaus. 
They  therefore  humbly  supplicated  his  majesty  Augustus  to 
place  their  nation  under  the  government  of  the  Roman  pres- 
ident of  Syria,  and  assured  him  that,  by  granting  their  re- 
2uest,  he  would  at  once  gratify  the  Jews  every  where,  and 
nd  them  loyal  and  peaceful  subjects.  The  result  of  their 
appeal  was  known  about  four  days  after  it  was  made,  and 
strongly  indicated  the  regard  which  Augustus  entertained  for 
the  memory  of  Herod  ;  for  though  it  was  manifest  that  he 
had  no  great  confidence  in  Archelaus,  yet  he  resolved  to  put 
it  in  his  power  to  obtain  the  object  of  his  ambition.  He  ac- 
cordingly constituted  him  ruler  of  the  Jews,  with  the  title  of 
ethnarch,  which  denotes  governor  of  a  nation,  and  pledged 
his  word  to  make  him  king,  should  he  prove  himself  worthy 
of  that  dignity.  The  country  committed  to  him  comprised 
Judea  Proper,  Samaria,  Idumea,  Cesarea,  and  Joppa,  which 
afforded  the  annual  revenue  of  about  six  hundred  talents. 
Herod  Antipas  was  made  tetrarch  of  the  greater  part  of  Gal- 
ilee and  some  districts  east  of  the  Jordan,  from  which,  Jose- 
Shus  says,  he  derived  two  hundred  talents  yearly.  About 
alf  that  income  wria  r(  ceivc^d  by  Herod  Philip,  who  was 
made  tetrarch  of  a  small  part  of  Gralilee,  Batanea,  Trachonr 
itis,  and  Auronitis.  Salome  received,  in  addition  to  the  pos- 
sessions assigned  her  by  her  brother  Herod,  the  city  of  As- 
calon,  and  a  large  sum  of  money  ;  her  annual  income  was 
estimated  at  sixty  talents.  To  the  unmarried  daughters  of 
Herod,  besides  the  portions  l^ft  them,  Augustus  presented 
them  with  all  the  legacies  vvliich  were  allotted  him,  except 
trifling  memoriab  of  his  friend,  and  gave  them  in  marriage 
to  the  sons  of  their  uncle  Pheroras. 

During  the  almost  total  disorganization  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tion, an  incident  occurred  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  intense 
solicitude  for  the  prosperity  and  permanence  of  their  native 
kingdom,  which  every  where  distinguished  the  Jews.  The 
only  sons  of  Herod,  whom  they  perhaps  sincerely  esteemed, 
for  the  sake  of  their  mother  Mariamne,  were  Alexander  and 
Aristobulns,  who  were  murdered  by  their  infidel  father.  A 
Jew  named  Simon,  residing  in  Sidon,  was  accounted 
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a  perfect  likeness  of  Alexander.  Taking  advantage  of  thb 
popular  opinioD,  he  caused  it  to  be  disseminated  that  he  wss 
indeed  that  prince,  and  that  he  and  his  brother  had  been  pre- 
serred  by  the  dexterity  of  a  faithful  friend,  who  had  substi- 
tuted in  their  place  two  other  persons.  He  was  assitted  in 
his  imposture  W  a  young  man  who  had  belonged  to  Herod's 
household,  or  liad  acquired  by  some  means  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  persons,  manners,  and  intrigues  of  that 
monarch's  court  Thus  prepared,  Simon  presented  himself 
to  the  numerous  Jews  in  the  island  of  Crete,  as  the  legitimate 
heir  to  the  crown  of  Judea,  and  succeeded  in  receiving 
f^m  them  large  sums  of  money.  He  was  equally  fortunate 
in  the  island  of  Melos,  the  modem  Milo,  in  the  Grecian  arch- 
ipelagt),  and  became  confident  that  he  had  only  to  present 
himself  at  Rome  to  obtain  the  public  acknowledgment  of  his 
claims  by  Auc^ustus.  He  was  cordially  received  by  the  Jews 
at  Puteoli,  and  received  from  them  most  valuable  gifb.  His 
arrival  was  soon  known  at  Rome,  and  the  whole  multitude 
of  Jews  came  out  to  receive  him.  He  was  carried  in  state 
into  the  city  by  many  Jews,  who  had  accompanied  him 
fTX)m  Melos.  Tne  emperor  summoned  him  into  his  {M'esence, 
and  instantly  detected  the  imposture,  for  he  recollected  dis- 
tinctly all  the  features  of  the  prince  Alexander.  In  public 
the  impostor  justified  his  claims  by  plausible  arguments,  and 
asserted  that  he  \eh  his  brother  for  safety  at  Cyprus  ;  but,  on 
the  promise  of  life,  he  confessed  in  private  to  Augustus  the 
imposition,  by  which  he  had  received  more  presents  in  every 

»  city  which  he  had  visited,  than  Alexander  had  in  his  whole  ^ 
life.     His  story  amused  the  emperor,  who,  on  account  of  his 
vigorous  frame,  made  him  one  of  the  rowers  of  his  royal 
galleys. 

Archelaus  returned  to  Judea,  and  reigned  in  peace  a  few 
years ;  but  his  government  was  most  tyrannical  ana  oppressive, 
and  at  length  became  so  intolerable,  that  the  principal  per 
sons  in  Judea  and  Samaria  petitioned  Augustus  to  depose  him. 

*  Their  complaints  being  found  just  by  the  a^ent  commissioned 
by  the  emperor  to  investigate  the  state  of  his  dominions,  he 
was  immediately  carried  to  Rome.  His  cause  was  calmly 
examined  before  the  royal  tribunal.  He  was  sentenced  in 
the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  to  exile  in  the  city  of  Vienne  in 
Qaul,  his  personal  property  confiscated,  his  kingdom  reduced 
to  a  province  of  the  empire,  and  put  under  the  caps  of  Cluiri- 
nus,  or  Cyrenius,  governor  of  Syria.  He  was  the  first  Ra 
flMn  who  had  levied  tribute  or  taxation  on  Judea;  for  though 
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it  ^pean  to  have  been  the  cmtom  of  Angiutas  to  order  a 
reflister  to  be  taken  of  its  inhabitants,  as  well  as  of  all  those 
belonging  to  the  empire,  yet  he  inteifered  not  with  the  man- 
agement of  its  administration  before  it  was  constituted  a  Ro- 
man provinca  By  attending  to  this  distinction,  we  see  that 
there  can  be  no  real  difficulty  in  Luke  ii.  1,  2.  Aagustus 
decreed  a  register  or  enrolment  of  all  his  subjects  repeatedly 
daring  his  reign,  including  those  belonging  to  tributary 
kingdoms  as  well  as  those  in  the  provinces,  but  the  latter  only 
were  taxed  by  Roman  officers.  What  Luke  calls  the  taxing 
of  Judea  properly  denotes  the  general  register,  which  was 
made  in  the  year  that  Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary,  was  born,  but 
it  had  no  immediate  effect  on  the  interests  of  Judea,  till  Cyre- 
nius,  B.  o.  8.  doubtless  regulated  by  the  existing  register,  im- 
posed the  first  Roman  tax  on  the  Jewish  nation.  Gyrenius 
committed  the  provincial  government  of  the  Jews  to  Copo- 
nius,  master  of  me  horse,  an  officer  next  in  rank  to  that  of  the 
president,  or  chief  governor  of  the  large  provinces  of  the 
empire. 

From  this  time  the  peculiar  constimtion,  commonly  named 
the  theocracy,  established  by  Moses,  was  utterly  subverted ; 
and  the  attainment  of  the  object  for  which  the  race  of  Abra- 
ham by  Isaac  were  speciaUy  chosen,  and  separated  from  the 
nations,  became  wholly  impracticable.  By  conse(^uence,  it  is 
manifest  that,  if  the  true  religion  was  to  be  maintamed  in  the 
world,  the  introduction  of  a  new  divine  institution  was  indis- 
pensable. As  a  Roman  province,  the  Romans  claimed  the 
exclusive  superiority  over  Judea;  they  were  now  the  only 
acknowledffed  lords  of  the  soil;  the  disposers  of  the  lives  and 
property  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  supreme  civil  legislators. 
They  manifestly  assumed  the  place  or  Jehovah,  who,  in  a 
peculiar  sense  was,  by  the  constitution  of  Moses,  declared  the 
sole  proprietor  of  the  land,  which  was  therefore  called  holy ; 
and  Its  visible  chief  rulers  were  regarded  merely  as  his  depu- 
ties. The  Romans  permitted  the  Jews,  like  all  other  nations 
subjected  to  their  dominion,  to  observe  their  religious  ceremo- 
nies and  customs ;  but  they  allowed  them  no  power  in  the 
political,  civil,  or  even  moral  government ;  they  were  com- 
pletely deprived  of  power  over  the  lives  and  property  of  the 
community.  In  every  thing,  religious  rites  and  customs  ex- 
cepted, the  community  were  governed  by  Roman  laws.  The 
observance  of  the  covenant  of  Sinai  was  therefore  rendered 
impossible,  and  the  form  of  the  true  religion,  as  prescribed  fay 
Moses,  could  be  no  longer  exemplified.     Thus,  for  examptoi 
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kowever  great  the  abhorrence  of  idolatry  eateitained  by  die 
Jews,  they  had  oo  physical  power  to  arrest  its  progress,  ibr 
they  were  not  at  liberty  to  punish  the  idolators  with  death  or 
exile.  It  was  an  act  of  pohcy  and  apparent  condescensioo  in 
the  Romans  to  allow  the  Jews  to  keep  their  temple,  syna- 
gogues, and  houses  clear  of  the  symbols  of  idol-worship ;  but 
they  had  no  license  to  touch  the  persons  who  worsnipped 
idols,  or  to  eater  their  houses  to  remoTe  or  destroy  their 
idols. 

The  Jewish  teachers  mi^ht  declaim  against  the  advocates 
or  observers  of  idolatrous  rites,  diviners,  drunkards,  children 
who  disobeyed,  reviled,  or  cursed  their  parents,  and  the  vio- 
lators of  the  precepts  respecting  the  seventh  day  or  sabbath, 
and  festival  days ;  but  they  were  compelled  to  leave  the  Qen- 
tiks  to  be  judged  by  the  Komans,  wnose  judgment  of  such 
crimes  was  far  from  the  sentence  denounced  by  Moses.  The 
Divine  justice  in  regard  to  these  and  many  other  transgres- 
sions ceased  to  be  more  distinctly  or  impressively  exhibited  in 
Judea  than  in  heathen  lands ;  and  the  Jews  ceased  by  their 
national  government  to  proclaim  to  the  surrounding  nations, 
that  Jehovah  was  the  supreme,  and  holy,  and  just  Gk>d ;  the 
One,  only  Living,  and  True  God. 

That  they  had  deliberately  and  resolutely  renounced  their 
Divine  flfovernment  by  their  practice,  long  before  Providence 
deprived  them  of  power  to  observe  it,  the  hkcta  recorded  in  the 
preceding  pages,  strongly  attest.  They  had  altogether  sepa- 
rated religion  from  morals.  While  enthusiastically  zealous 
for  the  ritual  of  religion,  they  were,  as  a  nation,  inexpressibly 
demoralized.  A  more  lawless  race  were  scarcely  to  be  seen 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  ■  This  is  plain  from  the  universal 
anarchy,  confusion,  and  wickedness,  which  Josephus  and 
other  profane  historians  declare  to  have  prevailed  in  the  king- 
dom of  Judea,  from  the  time  of  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great, 
till  the  final  dispersion  of  the  Jews.  And  thus  testimoqy 
illustrates  and  corroborates  the  more  certain  statements  in  the 
New  Testament,  which  pourtrays  the  Jews  in  the  age  of  our 
Lord  and  his  apostles,  as  more  degenerate  than  any  former 
generation  of  their  race. 

And  now  most  hopeless  was  their  condition.  The  appara- 
tus by  which  their  fathers  had  been  again  and  again  reclaimed 
had  fallen  to  pieces.  No  signs  of  the  presence  of  their 
heavenly  King  were  visible,  at  least  none  indicating  his  pur- 
pose or  desire  to  deliver  them  from  foreign  dominion,  and  to 
xcilora  them  to  their  original  rank  in  the  nations.     Prophets 
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«a|(«UBf  them  to  obierve  the  bws  of  Mobm,  and  enetfor- 
•gittg  them  te  ohey,  hy  aasonmces  of  the  Difiae  protection 
and  assiBlaiite,  had  not  appeared,  as  far  as  we  know,  for  aev* 
oral  ffeneratioDS.  No  heroes,  animnted  by  the  spirit  of  Joshua, 
Cakb,  and  other  holy  patriots,  or  conformed  to  the  instttn* 
tions  and  laws  of  Moses,  rose  among  them.  Every  thing 
announced  that  the  time  was  past  when  the  Messiah  had  come, 
if  Giod  had  not  ceased  to  be  faithful,  for  he  had  distinctly  an* 
BGoaced  that  the  great  Heir  of  the  throne  of  Judiea  would 
appear  before  the  soperierity  and  legislative  dignity  shonM 
aass  from  the  tribe  of  Jndah :  ^  The  sceptre  shah  not  depart 
worn  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  fee^  until  Shi^ 
bh  come,  and  to  him  mil  the  gathering  of  the  people  be." 
This  prediction  the  ancient  Jews  decidedly  a^qpropriated  la 
Messiah,  as  Christians  have  naiformly  done  ]  and  that  to  ne 
olber  prince  of  Jvdah  can  it  be  applied,  might  be  easil;f 
shown,  but  we  are  indisposed  to  enter  on  controveisiai  sub- 
jects. The  jM0pie,  or  more  properly,  the  peoples,  denote 
m  the  Hebrew  language  all  nations  who  were  not  of  the  race 
of  Abraham.  Now  these  never  gathered  or  assembled  under 
anv  prince  of  Judah.  Many  were  subdued  by  David,  Jo- 
dan's  mightiest  king ;  but  few  voluntarily  submitted  to  him. 
And  thouffh  the  Jews,  as  a  nation,  have  had  no  sceptre  or 
kwgiver  lor  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years,  the  peoples 
have  never  had  a  prince  of  the  fhmily  of  David,  except  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  to  assemble  around. 

Prom  the  days  of  Abraham  to  the  deposition  of  Archelaua,  ]| 

Judah  was  never  completely  destitute  of  persons  to  enforce, 
when  God  nleased,  either  by  fhfsieai  or  miraeulous  power^  | 

Uie  laws  of  Moses.  The  Jews  had  always  rulers  invested 
with  Supreme  power,  or  prophets  endowed  with  miraculous 

Ciwer,  to  vindicate  the  Divine  claims  of  the  constitution  and 
ws  of  Moses.  They  enjoyed  the  latter  all  the  period  of 
their  captivity  in  Babylon;  none  such  has,  however,  risen 
among  them  since  their  kingdom  was  constitutec^  a  Roman 
province.  John  the  Baptist  was  fi^eater  than  all  the  prophets, 
masm«ch  as  he  announced  that  me  Messiah  was  to  come,  nd 
to  restore  the  constitution  of  Moses,  but  to  introduce  a  new 
kiaffdom,  whose  subjects  were  required  to  worship  Qod  in 
tpitut  and  truth,  and  prove  their  reconciliation  in  heart  to  God 
and  his  Messiah,  by  good  works.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  a 
man  more  mighty  in  word  and  deed,  and  evidently  endowed 
with  the  excellencies  peculiar  to  Deity.  He,  however,  ap- 
proved of  the  Bapdsti  message,  and  confessed  himself  the 
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HmMii  Mat  to  eitabUflh  a  religiovt  ^oMtitnlion  wmeug  tht 
Jews»  aiupMnng  &r  in  iH  nttiira  and  kndency  the  nuily 
ajid  happinett  wbkh  charecteriMd  that  astahUslMd  by  If  osaa 
Ail  to  tpe  princes  of  the  Herodeaa  fiuajly^  who  ruled  o?ecthe 
dominione  of  Herod,  none  of  them  presuaed  to  prefisr  theior- 
teresta  of  the  Jews  to  those  of  Cesar. 

Herod  Antipaa,  Herod  Philip,  and  galooBte,.  were  not  dsr 
prived  oi  their  respectiye  divisions  of  Herod's  dominiona  st 
the  time  when  the  division  of  Archebna  waa  made  a  Bobms 
province.  Neither  of  these  diseovered  any  seal  for  the  inatip 
tutions  of  Moses ;  nor  had  they  any  iiffbt  to  interfere  in  ths 
civil  government  of  Judea,  or  the  eocleaiaatical  axrangeroeal 
of  the  Jewish  worship.  Salome  aroaara  to  have  died  in  dM 
mxme^  year  as  Auguatua,  and.  by  wiU  leii  her  propei^  and 
treasures  to  the  J^nddau  empress.  Herod  Philip  wa%  aoooadr 
ing  to  Josephus,  the  most  virtuous  of  his  nee.  He  governed 
his  tetrarcny  about  thirty*seven  years,  and  died  a.  d.  d4^  if 
not  in  the  preceding  year,  ever  memorable  forthecrucifiioon 
c^"  Jesus,  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  Phi|ip  employed 
hiB  time  in  the  conscientious  dischai^  of  his  office ;  ne  re^ 
sided  constantly  in  his  district,  and  at  staled  times  viailed  every 
nart  of  it,  dispensing  justice  to  all  ranks.  He  was  remarkabm 
lor  hia  unamoidous  views  and  love  of  peace.  Bethaaida,  a 
village,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Jordan  with  the  lake  of 
Galilee  or  Tiberias,  was  raised  by  him  to  the  rank  of  a  city^ 
and  named  Julias,  in  honour  of  the  infamous  daughter  of  Aur 
gustua  He  also  erected  a  fine  city  at  the  apringa  of  the  Jor- 
dan, and  eaUed  it  Cesaria  Philippi,  in  honour  of  the  inhoman 
emperor,  Tiberius.  These  places  and  th^ir  diatricts  were  rear 
dered  illustrious  by  the  miniatrationa  of  John  the  Bapti8t,aMl 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  The  tetrarchy  of  Philip  was,  at  hia 
death,  united  with  the  Roman  province  of  Judea.  The  gveair 
est  insult  which  one  man  can  inflict  on  another,  Philip  ra> 
cived  from  hia  brother  Herod  Antipaa.  The  former  had  mai^ 
ried  Herodias,  daughter  of  his  late  brother  Arisiobulus ;  she 
was  easily  prevailed  on  to  desert  her  husband,  who  waa  also 
her  uncle,  on  condition  that  Antipaa  should  divorce  hia  own 
wife,  who  was  a  dsughter  of  Aretu%  king  of  Petnaa.  This 
princess,  on  discovering  the  infideU^  of  her  husband,  fled  te 
her  father,  and  perauaded  him,  in  revenge  for  the  diahonour 
done  her,  to  make  war  on  Herod  Antipaa  Thia  war  waa 
moat  disastrous  to  the  latter  who  waa  forced  to  apply  to  the 
Roraana  for  aid.  The  Roman  goveroori  who  was  fittk  die- 
posed  to  ofleud  the  Jews  of  Jud^  decUned|  on  the  eamaatear 
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ftfi^Btv  of  thmr  chief  men,  from  poning  througli  their  country, 
I)98t  the  tight  of  the  idolatrous  ensigns  of  his  army  should  ex- 
cite an  insurrection.  He  accordingly^  after  approaching 
Judea,  sent  his  troops  back  to  Antioch,  and  left  Herod  Anlipas 
to  contend  as  he  was  able  with  the  Ajrabians,  and  proceoaed 
with  Herod  and  other  friends  to  Jerusalem,  where  they  of- 
fered sacrifices  to  Grod,  and  received  strong  expressions  of  the 
friendship  of  the  Jews. 

Herodms  laid  a  snare  doubtless  much  more  destructive 
than  this  war,  of  his  personal  happiness^  and  which  was  de- 
monstrative of  the  extreme  depravity  and  malignity  of  her  char- 
acter. We  refer  to  the  schemes  by  which  sne  mduced  her 
seducer  to  imprison  and  murder  the  Precursor  of  Messiah. 
This  fearful  deed  was  committed  a  considerable  time  before 
die  visit  of  Antipas  to  Jerusalem,  noticed  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  and  most  probably  accounts  for  the  extraordinary^ 
respect  which  was  shown  him  in  that  city.  The  most  popu- 
lar sects,  the  Pharisees  and  Saducees,  joined  at  first  in  the  uni> 
ve;rsal  applause  with  which  the  Baptist  was  hailed  when  he 
began  his  ministry.  But  the  leaders  continued  not  long  his 
admirers,  for  he  spoke  no  good  of  them.  Beinff  envious  of 
his  popularity,  his  disgrace,  doubtless,  was  gratifying  to  their 
malice ;  and  they  would  be  especially  inclined  to  express  the 
satis&etion  which  they  felt  that  Herod  had  cut  off  him  whom 
they  deemed  their  enemy  and  rival ;  for  he  was,  perhaps,  the 
kst  whom  they  could  have  expected  to  perform  this,  to  tnem, 
desirable  deed.  He  appears  to  have  Men  much  esteemed 
and  favoured  by  the  emperor  Tiberias,  to  whom  he  was  per- 
sonally known,  and  whose  &mie  he  had  laboured  to  perpet- 
uate. At  the  extremity  of  the  lake  GenesaretbL  or  Galilee, 
opposite  Bethsaida,  he  erected  a  noble  city,  whicn  he  named  * 
Tiberias,  which  soon  ^ve  name  to  the  lake.  He  found  some 
persons  of  respectability  willing  to  reside,  in  it,  as  well  as  many, 
foreiffneni.  Kxkovfing  that  its  site  was  deemed  unclean  by 
the  J^ws,  because  it  had  been  ocupied  by  numerous  sepul- 
chres, he  was  compelled  to  confer  peculiar  privileges  on  the 
city  to  reconcile  numbers  to  people  it  He  ouiltgood  houses 
for.  the  poor,  and  for  slaves,  whose  freedom  he  granted  and 
procured,  and  bestowed  on  them  land  in  the  vicinity.  One 
of  its  attractions  were  the  warm  baths  of  Emmaus,  a  village 
vtuated  near  it  As  a  friend  and  admirer  of  the  Romans, 
Hexod  was,  of  course,  exceedingly  disliked  by  the  sectarians, 
who  abhorred  all  connexion  with  idolaters,  or  with  those  who 
had  taken  from  them  their  national  liberty.     But  he  had  stiV 
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more  ofTended  them  by  the  countenance  he  had  ^ren  to  the 
ministry  of  the  Baptist.     He  had  not  only  permitted  him  to 

S reach  in  his  dominions,  bnt  listened  with  deep  interest  to  his 
iscourses,  and  conformed,  in  many  thinsfs,  to  his  salutary  in- 
structions: ''he  had  done  manythings,an(}  heard  John  gladly/* 
till  that  faithful  reformer  urged  him  to  prove  that  his  repen- 
tance was  genuine,  by  putting*  away  Herodias,  his  brother's 
wife.  This  act  of  self-denial  ho  had  neither  inclination  nor 
firmness  of  purpose  to  practice ;  and  the  strong  remonstrances 
and  denunciations  of  his  an^er  roused  his  indignation  so,  that 
instead  of  hearing  him  gladly  he  cast  him  into  prison.  He, 
probably,  was  impelled  to  this  unrighteous  deed  to  please 
Herodias,  who  hated  and  eagerly  sought  the  destruction  of 
the  faithful  monitor.  And  this  sne  at  length  accomplished 
on  the  birth-day  of  Herod,  who,  rather  than  expose  himself 
to  the  ridicule  or  scorn  of  persons  of  rank,  rashly  murdered 
the  innocent  and  holy  prophet.  The  narrative  ot  his  foolish, 
wicked,  and  inexcusable  treatment  of  John  is  related  with  in- 
imitable simplicity  and  energy  by  the  Evangelist  Mark  vi 
14-^29.  Joseph  us  alludes  to  the  same  subject,  and  remarks, 
that  the  Jews  reg^arded  Herod's  sufferings  from  his  war  with 
Arabia,  as  a  judgment  inflicted  on  hipi  for  the  murder  of 
John,,  whom  he  calls  ''a  righteous  man." 

From  a  false  estimation  of  the  favour  and  praise  of  man, 
Herod  Antipas  unhappily  sacrificed  peace  of  conscience  and 
the  approbation  of  ,Qod.  Without  desiring  to  recover  the 
latter,  ne  very  soon  lost  also  the  former,  and  this  he  did  by 
compliance  with  the  unwise  advice'  of  her  whose  fescinating 
influence  over  him  appears  to  have  hurried  him  on  in  a 
course  of  %vickedne8S,  and  vanity,  and  pleasure,  utterly  de- 
structive of  his  present  as  well  as  future  happiness. 

At  the  time  that  he  and  Yitellus,  the  proconsul  or  presi* 
dent  of  Syria,  were  in  Jerusalem,  they  received  the  news  of 
the  death  of  Tiberius,  who  was  succeeded  by  Caius  Caligula. 
This  new  emperor,  among  his  first  acts,  put  Agrippa,  son  of 
Aristobulus,  one  of  the  sons  of  Herod  the  Great  in  posses- 
sion of  the  tetrarchy  of  the  late  Herod  Philip,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  several  other  districts,  and  the  title  of  king.  On 
this  title  being  given  her  brother,  while  her  husband  was 
only  tetrarch,  Herodias  felt  intolerably  mortified.  Anttpal 
yielded  to  her  entreaties  to  apply  in  person  to  the  emperor  fblf 
the  diffnily  of  king.  He  went  to  Rome,  and,  on  presentrnp 
himself  before  the  emperor,  he  was  confounded  on  being  ac 
cused  of  having  joined  the  conspiracy  of  Sejanus,  principaf 
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minister  of  the  late  emperor.  On  faiting'  to  vimlieate  him- 
self, he  was  deposed  and  exiled  to  Lyons,  in  Gaul.  Hero- 
dias,  contrary  to  the  requests  of  the  emperor  and  of  Agrippa, 
preferred  accompanying  her  husband,  who,  after'  being  te- 
trarch  more  than  foity -years,  died  in  bftnishment  His  do- 
minions and  treasures  were  bestowed  on  his  nephew  and  ac- 
cuser, Agrippa,  about  a.  d.  40. 

I'be  polhicai  $tate  of  Galilee,  and  the  character  of  its  prin* 
cipal  rulers,  from  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus 
Christ,  till  the  lime  of  Herod  Agrippa,  may  be  considered 
stifHcient  evidence  that  this  country  was  peculiarly  favourable 
for  their  ministry.  The  inhabitants  enjoyed  comparative 
tranquillity  ;  the  government  discovered  no  zeal  to  maintain 
the  religion  of  the  Jews,  and  its  servants  were  unconnected 
with  the  leaders  of  the  chief  sects  of  the  Jews,  who  dreaded 
any  innovation  in  the  religion  which  they  had  received  from 
their  predecessors.  Indeed,  the  Galileans  were  remarkable 
for  their  indifterence  to  religion  in  any  of  its  forms,  and  were 
on  this  account  reviled  by  the  Pharisees,  and  were  in  general 
regarded  by  all  religions  persons  as  infidels,  idolaters,  and 
profligates.  Not  a  few  pagans  had  been  encouraged  by  the 
governments  to  reside  in  Gralilee,  especially  in  the  division 
belonging  to  Antipas.  Thus  the  heavenly  teachers  were  «ot 
only  permitted  to  promulgate  Divine  truth,  with  little  inter- 
ruption, but  that  truth  \vn8  probably  widely  disseminated  by 
the  foreigners  who  heard  it,  either  on  their  revisiting  their 
native  countries,  or  by  correspondence  with  their  distatit 
friends. 

Nor  was  the  state  of  Judea  during  this  period,  especially 
the  latter  part  of  it,  very  unfavourable  to  the  announcement 
of  the  gospel ;  particularly  as  to  the  publicity  of  the  truths 
concerning  the  new  empire,  \vhich  the  Divine  ambassadors 
were  commissioned  to  proclaim  as  about  to  appear.  The 
sovereign  of  this  empire  was  pourtrayed  by  the  Jewish  pro- 
phets as  infinately  surpassing  all  other  princes  and  conquerors, 
m  every  excellence,  claiming  either  reverence,  esteem,  confi- 
dence, or  ohedience.  The  writings  of  the  prophets  were  re- 
garded 'by  the  Jews  as  inspired  ;  and  by  consequence  they 
all  firmly  believed  that  the  predicted  King  would  appear  in 
the  character  of  the  great  successor  of  Moses,  their  wise  legis- 
lator, and  as  the  proper  Heir  of  David,  their  mightiest  king. 
Nay  more,  they  are  known  to  have  expected  him  about  the 
very  time  that  John  the  son  of  Zacharias,  proclaimed  his  im- 
mediate approach.     And  we  have  seen  that  at  no  former  pe 
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nod  in  their  history  had  the  Jews  more  reoson  to  entresi 
Heaven  to  perform  the  promises  to  their  fathers  bv  sending 
tbem  the  Prince  of  the  nouse  of  David,  who  was  destined  to 
deliver  his  people  and  subdue  and  govern  all  nations.  How 
eagerly  must  they,  especially  the  tnUy  godly  amonff  them, 
have  listened  to  the  various  reports  concerning  the  birth  of 
John  and  of  Jesus  1  With  what  excited  feelings  of  doubt, 
and  wonder,  or  of  joy  and  hope,  would  they  detail,  in  every 
place,  what  they  had  heard.  Now  their  sentiments  must 
nave  speedily  spread  through  the  empire  :  for  Judea  was 
visited  by  Jews  from  every  province,  and  by  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Romans.  It  is  not,  we  apprehend,  an  exagger- 
ation to  say,  that  no  court  in  that  age,  except  that  at  Kome, 
was  more  universally  known  and  admired  than  that  of 
Herod  the  Qreat  And  in  his  time,  messengers  were  un- 
ceasingly passing  between  Judea  and  Italy;  and  after  his 
death,  the  opinions  promulgated  in  Judea  must  have  been  as 
easily  ascertained  by  the  Romans  as  those  of  Greece  or  any 
other  of  the  provinces  to  which  many  of  them,  of  all  ranloL 
resorted.  Hence,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  expectation  of 
a  Idng,  destined  to  produce  a  great  moral  revolution  in  the 
world,  should  have  been  cherished  by  many  throughout  the 
entire  empire ;  or  that  the  idea  of  such  a  person  should  have 
become  common  to  alL  It  passed  from  the  worshippers  of 
Grod  to  idolaters  ;  from  the  admirers  of  the  Divine  prophets 
to  the  flatterers  of  princes.  It  revived  the  spirits  of  the  op- 
pressed and  the  slave,  and  transported  the  imaginations  of  the 
philanthropist  and  poet.  The  resplendent  and  glowing  de- 
scriptions by  Isaiah  of  David's  Son  and  Lord,  were  appa- 
ventiy  borrowed  by  Virgil,  and  transferred  to  the  supposed 
heir  of  the  emperor,  to  whom  the  poet  looked  for  honour  and 
wealth. 

"  Comes  the  last  age,  by  Cuime's  maid  foretold: 
Afresh  the  mi|[rfaty  line  of  yean  unroU'd, 
The  Virgrin  now,  now  Satam's  sway  retains ; 
Now  the  blest  globe  a  heayen-sprung  Chfld  adoiiis» 
Whose  genial  power  shall  whelm  earth's  iron  racei     . 
And  plant  once  more  the  golden  in  its  place—- 
ThoQ,  chaste  Lucina,  but  that  child  sostain : 
And,  k) !  disclosed  thine  own  Apollo's  reign ! 
This  glory,  Ppllio,  in  thy  reign  begiui, 
Thence  the  great  months  their  radiant  ooone  shall  rail 
And  of  onr  crimes  should  still  some  trace  ^»pear, 
Shall  rid  the  trembling  earth  of  all  her  fear 
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ttuOl  itW  a  life  dMne  to  hM, 
With  hesoM  mmgUd,  aad  'mid  gwli  enraUM  $ 
And  fonn'd  by  pairimoBMl  worUi  for  sway 
Him  Bhall  the  tranqaO  uniTene  obey. 
Gladly  to  thee  its  natal  gifts  the  field, 
THrd  by  no  human  hand,  bright  Boy,  shall  yield ; 
The  bacoar's  stem  with  cnrlh^;  rry  twine 
And  eotocasia  and  aaanthae  join. 
Home  their  fall  udders  goats,  unoifed,  shall  bear; 
Nor  shall  the  herd  the  lordly  lion  fear : 
Flowers  of  all  hnes  shall  round  thy  cradle  vie. 
The  snake  and  pojeon's  treacherous  weed  shall  die, 
Aad  far  Assyria's  spiae  shall  every  hedge  supply  .f— 
Those  honouB  thou— 'tis  now  the  time— appfovs, 
Child  of  the  skies,  great  progeny  of  Jove  ! 
Beneath  the  solid  oib's  vast  convex  bent. 
See  on  the  coming  year  the  world  intent : 
See  earth,  and  sea,  and  highest  heaven  rejoice ; 
AU  but  artienlato  th«r  gratefol  voioe." 
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NotwithstandiDg  that  the  inconceivable  and  inexpressibie 
niMesty,  riches,  feucity,  and  purity  of  the  approaching  Prince, 
»Da  hie  empire,  were  exhibited  in  the  Old  Testament  by  the 
snblimest,  most  beautiful,  and  expressive  imagery  which  th<- ' 
former  empires  afibrded,  the  prophets  had  often  employed 
phraseology,  that  evidently  taught  that  the  new  empire  dif- 
fered from  all  others,  as  heaven  did  from  earth,  and  would 
consist  in  a  religious  and  moral  renovation  rather  than  in  any 
essential  change  m  the  aspect  of  the  material  or  political 
world.  This  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  new  empire,  was 
not  perceived  by  ^e  Jews  ;  they  extended  not  their  vie^s  of 
it  beyond  their  predominant  desires,  in  conformity  to  which 
these  teachers  interpreted  their  sacred  writings.  They  de- 
sired and  longed  for  their  promised,  and  predicted  Prince  to 
restore  the  prosperity  and  extend  the  dommion  and  glory  of 
their  nation,  so  that  they  should  obtain  universal  authority 
and  power  over  all  nations.  This  conception  of  the  predic- 
tions was  fatal  to  their  safety,  peace,  and  nrosperity,  in  re- 
rto  this  life,  and  occasioned  their  final  rejection  by  Grod, 
.  supreme  King  ;  for  it  induced  them  to  welcome  every 
presumptuous  individual  who  stimulated  them  to  aspire  to 
emancipation  from  the  Roman  yoke,  and  to  revile,  hate,  per- 
secute, and  kill  the  Pnnce  of  Life,  and  his  first  ministers. 

The  civil  government  of  Jodea,  after  its  subjugation  to  a 
Roman  province,  was  placed  successively  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  under  Coponius,  Marcus  Ambivius,  Annius  Rufus, 
Vaierius  Gratua,  and  Pontius  Pilate.    These  appointed  who- 
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ever  they  judged  proper  to  exercise  the  office  of  high-prieily 
without  any  respect  to  the  constitution  of  Moses  ;  and  this 
exalted  office  repeatedly  and  suddenly  passed  from  one  to  an- 
other, as  if  it  were  no  more  sacred  than  any  Roman  office. 
This  must  have  grieved  every  pious  Jew,  and  moitified  ail ; 
but  the  nation  was  powerless  ^  and  seems  to  have  silently 
endured   the  iron-sceptre  of  Roma     Strongly  disposed  ai 
they  were  to  resist  foreign  authority,  no  instance  of  insurrec 
tion  is  recorded  before  the  time  of  Pilate,  except  that  pro 
duced  by  Theudas,  or  Judas,  a  GaliieaHf  and  Sadduc,  a  Phar 
isee  ;  the  former.  Joseph  us  says,  was  the  founder  of  a  reii 
gious  sect,  who,  probably,  held  that  the  Jews  could  never  be 
reduced  to  slavery.     This  insurrection,  alluded  to  in  Acts.  v. 
37,  was  occasioned  by  the  tax  imposed  by  the  Romans,  and 
to  be  delivered  from  it,  the  ieadeis  inflamed  the  minds  of  the 
multitude,  by  representing  to  them  the  disgrace  of  submission 
to  any  foreign  power,  and  assuring  them  that  they  had  only 
to  rise  in  defence  of  their  original  conslitution  or  covenant, 
to  obtain,  like  their  fathers,  miraculous  aid  and  complete  vie* 
tory.     Speedily  were  their  hopes  dispersed,  and  the  impos* 
tors  punished. 

Pilate  was  appointed  procurator  of  Judea,  about  a.  d.  25, 
and  inflicted  great  sufferings  on  its  inhabitants  for  ten  years. 
History  presents  him  as  one  of  the  most  unprincipled  of  men, 
and  more  tyrannical,  unjust,  and  cruel  than  any  of  the  Ro- 
man governors  who  had  preceded  him.  He  hated  the  Jews, 
and  seems  to  have  invented  schemes  to  provoke  their  wrath, 
that  he  might  have  occasion  to  indulge  the  violent  and  relent 
less  revenge  which  he  cherished  against  them.  Their  incon- 
querable  zeal  for  the  law  he  deemed  pride  and  obstinacy, 
which  he  burned  with  fury  to  subdue.  He  appears,  indeed, 
to  have  detested  all  religious  fervour,  probably  because  he 
may  have,  from  what  he  witnessed  among  the  Jevi^s,  identi- 
fied, it  with  tumults  and  insurrections.  How  resolutely  de- 
termined he  was  to  overcome  and  extirpate  it,  a  few  of  his 
acts  amply  show. 

The  Jews  indulged  utter  abhorrence  of  every  symbol  of 
idolatry.  Such  symbols  were  exhibited  on  the  Roman  stan 
dards  ;  and  lest  the  land  should  be  polluted  by  them,  th« 
Jews  had  successfully  persuaded  the  Roman  governor,  Varus 
from  leading  his  army  through  Judea,  to  aid,  as  we  have 
noticed,  Herod  Antipas  against  the  Arabians.  Despising 
their  prejudices,  Pilate  ordered  his  troops  to  enter  Jerusalem 
in  the  night,  with  their  standards  covered,  aad  to  expos* 
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h0in  next  day  to  tbe  poblie  gaze.  The  abhorred  object  over- 
wfaelmed  the  Jews  in  sorpow.  They  immediately  sent  a 
number  of  messengers  to  Cesarea  to  implore  Pilate  to  remove 
the  standards  from  the  metropolis.  He  insisted  that  this  could 
not  be  done  without  dtshonouring  the  emperor.  The  Jews 
JMsrsevered  ia  urging  their  request  They  remained  five 
nights  and  days  prostrate  on  the  ground  before*  his  palace. 
On  the  sixth  day  he  entered  the  circus,  and  ascended  hie  tri- 
bunalf  as  if  he  designed  to  give  them  audience ;  but,  instead  of 
summoning  them  to  plead  before  him,  be  ordered  his  soldiers 
to  fall  on  them,  and  put  all  to  death,  who  refused  to  leave  the 
palace.  This  treachery  and  barbarity  were  insufficient  to 
overcome  theix  fortitude  and  patience.  I'hey  nobly  braved 
tbe  danger,  and  the  proud  procurator  yielded  to  their  en- 
treaties. 

Pilate,  however,  soon  put  their  religious  "principles  and 
feelings  to  a  severer  test.  In  the  royal  palace  of  Jerusalem 
he  set  up  shields  on  which,  most  probaHy,  were  fixed  em- 
blems of  paganism,  although  no  images  of  idols,  in  honour 
of  the  Roman  emperor  Tiberius.  The  Jews  again  requested 
him  to  respect  their  laws  and  customs.  He  declined  to  hear 
them,  although  the  tetrarchs  of  Gralilee  joined  them  in  their 
petitions.  The  shields  continued  to  irritate  and  vex  the 
people  till,  after  their  appeal  to  Tiberius,  Pilate  received  at 
once  the  rebuke  of  the  emperor  for  his  folly  and  imprudence, 
and  an  order  to  remove  from  the  palace  the  useless  objects  of 
ofience. 

Still  greater  grief  and  sufferings  to  the  Jews  resulted  from 
the  attempt  of  the  unjust  governor  to  procure  the  treasury  of 
the  temple.  That  they  might  more  willingly  deliver  it,  he 
pretended  to  expend  it  In  constructing  an  aqueduct  to  convey 
water,  from  a  considerable  distance,  into  the  city.  They 
again  appealed  to  his  tribunal,  before  which  they  assembled 
in  crowds ;  some  publicly  denouncing  his  acts,  and  many 
more  calling  for  vengeance  on  his  person.  His  soldiers  in 
disguise,  and  armed  with  clubs,  attacked  the  multitude  indis- 
criminately ;  and  many  were  wounded  or  killed. 

1'he  deed  of  Pilate  which  led  to  his  degradation  was  as 
unprovoked  as  it  was  base  and  cruel.  Soon  after  Vitellius 
was  constituted  proconsul  and  president  in  Syria,  as  he  was 
the  superior  of  the  procurator  of  Judea,  the  Samaritans  ap- 
pealed to  him  against  Pilate.  Deluded  by  an  impostor,  sup- 
ptSBoA  to  have  been  Simon  the  sorcerer,  a  great  number  of 
them  conseotvd  to  accompany  him  to  their  sacred  mpuntain 
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Qeriftm,  to  procure  the  sacred  veswki  wlueii  he  umutei 
had  been  buried  there  by  Moeee.  Blanr  aaaemfaled  m  an 
adjacent  Tillage,  and  waited  for  otheie  whom  they  expected 
to  join  them.  Pilate,  on  hearing  of  this  erent,  probably 
hnagined  that  they  had  formed  some  secret  plans  against  the 
government  He  deigned  not  to  investigate  the  affiur,  btu 
iiistantly  sent  a  strong  force  of  in&ntry  and  cavalry,  wiih 
o^ers  to  disperse  the  mfatoated  people.  Many  of  them  were 
killed,  and  others  were  captured ;  and  die  most  influendal 
either  for  mnk  or  wealth  among  the  prisoners  were,  at  the 
tyrant's  command,  put  to  death.  On  Vibellius  receiving'  an 
account  of  these  barbarous  proceedings  of  Pilale,  which  he 
knew  was  only  a  specimen  of  his  general  conduct,  he  sum- 
moned him  to  resign  his  government  to  Marcdius,  and  pro- 
ceed to  Rome  to  answer  the  accusation  of  the  Samaritans 
before  TiberiuiC  He,  however,  reached  not  the  capital  of 
the  empire  till  after  the  death  of  that  emperor,  and  nothing 
certain  is  known  of  his  future  life.  Tradition  informs  us 
that  he  was  afterwards  tried  and  condemned  for  the  many 
crimes  charged  against  him,  and  banished  to  Vienne  in  Gaul, 
where  he  was  reduced  to  such  wretchedness  that,  in  despair, 
he  killed  himself 

Who  can  wonder  that  such  a  man  should,  to  please  the 
Jews,  sentence  to  death  the  innocent  and  beloved  Being  who 
stood  at  his  tribunal,  without  one  to  plead  his  cause,  or  any 
visible  friends,  whose  power  or  displeasure  the  unrighteous 
iudffe  had  any  reason  to  dread  1  But  that  be  should  have 
hesitated,  and  resorted  to  a  variety  of  means  to  avrnd,  as  we 
know  he  did,  the  pronouncing  of  the  sentence,  strongly 
attests  the  power  of  truth  and  moral  excellence  over  the  moat 
demoralized  mind  and  unfeeling  conscience.  He  had  no 
solicitude  to  discover  truth  or  execute  justice ;  and  yet  the 
announcement  of  the  importance  of  the  former,  and  the  de- 
nouncement of  the  guilt  of  violating  the  latter,  by  sentencing' 
to  death  the  most  innocent  and  excellent  individnal,  awakened 
fearful  apprehensions,  which  made  him  pause  again  and 
again  ere  he  reluctantly  yielded  to  the  clamour  of  the  mob, 
and  the  threatening  demands  of  the  Jewish  teachers.  No 
one  who  has  listened  to  divine  truth,  or  contemplated  moral 
excellence,  can  pereevere  in  infidelity  and  wickedness,  with- 
out experiencing 'the  most  agonising  of  all  sufierings,  self* 
condemnation,  and  the  dread  of  future  retributioD. 

We  have  no  historical  fiicts  which  would  lead  any  one  to 
believe  that  the  Roman  governors  were  aiscustened  to  repCHEt 
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ja  the  imperial  court  any  trangactions  in  theii  respective 
provinces,  which  appeared  not  in  the  eyes  of  a  statesman  to 
aflect  the  integrity,  peace,  or  prosperity  of  the  empire ;  and 
hence  we  coald  not  reasonably  hope  that  events  of  another 
nature,  however  interesting  in  themselves,  should  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  the  Romans,  especially  when  these  trans-, 
pired  among  the  Jews,  a  people  whom  tne  principal  Roman 
authors  unquestionably  viewed  with  supercilious  contempt. 
This  sufficiently  accounts  for  their  omission  to  record  many 
great  events  concerning  Jesus  the  Christ,  and  his  followers, 
whose  doings  they  doubtless  had  heard  of  or  witnessed.  To 
these  events  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  in  the  subsequent 
pages.  It  may,  however,  be  expedient  to  notice  here  that 
some  of  the  fathers  speak  of  the  ^  Acts  of  Pilate,"  in  which 
he  narrates,  for  the  information  ef  the  emperor,  among  other 
inoidents  which  happened  in  Judea  during  his  government, 
the  trial,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus,  the  Christ  Though 
many  of  the  learned  justly  regard  the  work  so  denominated 
as  in  general  the  production  of  after  a^es,  yet  it  may  have 
originated  in  an  authentic  narrative  now  lost,  to  which  Justin 
and  TertuUian  appealed  in  their  apologies  for  the  Christians. 
They  were  not  men  who  would  j)resent,  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Roman  emperor  and  all  the  learned  among  the  Ro- 
mans, arguments  founded  in  statements,  the  fallacy  of  which 
could  be  detected  at  once,  and  expose  their  authors  to  deri- 
sion, and  their  cause  to  scorn.  The  epistle  to  Tiberius, 
ascribed  to  Pilate,  runs  thus : — "  I  have  been  forced  to  con- 
sent at  length  to  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  prevent  a 
tumult  from  the  Jews,  though  it  was  very  much  against  my 
will ;  for  the  world  never  saw,  nor  probably  will,  a  man  of 
such  extraordinar^r  piety  and  uprightness.  But  the  high- 
priest  and  sanhedrim  fulfilled  in  it  the  oracles  of  their  pro* 
phets,  and  of  our  sjrbils.  Whilst  he  hung  on  the  cross,  a 
horrid  darkness,  which  covered  the  earth,  seemed  to  threaten 
its  total  end.  His  disciples,  wh^  pretend  to  have  seen  him 
rise  from  the  dead,  and  ascend  into  heaven,  and  acknowledge 
him  for  their  Gk)d,  still  subsist ;  and,  by  their  excellent  lives, 
show  themselves  the  worthy  disciples  of  so  extraordinary  a 
Master.  I  did  what  I  could  to  save  him  from  the  malice  of 
the  Jews ;  but  the  fear  of  a  total  insurrection  made  me  sacri  . 
fioe  him  to  the  interest  and  peace  of  your  empire,"  4c. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


mSE  OF  THE  FIFTH  EMPIRE,  OR  KINGDOM  OF  GOD. 

THR-whole  hiaiory  of  man  deoMintrttcs  the  tnitb  uiufbrmly 
attcflled  in  tbs  aacred  Scriplares,  that  he  can  onlveojojrm* 
tionai  happineaa  in  the  aame  propoition  as  he  cukhFoiea  and 
attaiofl'tp  moral  exeeilenoe.  In  •very  ase  and  country,  he 
ttiperieocea  present  misery,  and  the  mrful  apprehenaion  of 
Ha -perpetual  iacnaae  and  eternal  duration,  to  be  inaepaTable 
from  aulgection  to  the  malignant  and  impure  paaaiona,  and 
pemereranee  in  aueh  practicea  as  manstaly  tend  to  produee 
iisqaietude,  destructien,  or  despair  in  his  ovru  bosom,  and  dia» 
tress  and  wretchedness  to  bis  species,  and  to  every  H^i^f 
thing.  ^  The  wages  of  sin,"  he  truly  finds  <<  to  be  death.^ 
«  Gr^-  is  love,"  and  in  his  good  pleasure  he  porpoeed  in  him* 
self  10  resiofe.his  disobedient  race  lo  conformity  to  hisows 
likeness  and  participatidn  of  his  favour,  which  is  life  or  hap* 
HBesa^  and  of  his  k>Ting-kindnesS|  which  is  belter  than  lira; 
This  purpose  he  gracKMisly  rerealed,  when  he  announced  h.is 
design  to  place  the  human  race  under  the  government  ef  the 
Almighty  Deli  verer^  whom  he  had  chosen  to  be  head  or  ruler 
of  all  Woo  should,  in  any  age,  velontarily  confide  in  hinii 
and  humbiy  obey  hihL  Till  he  should  appear  on  earth  as 
the  sovereign  liori  of  *all,  thev  who  looked  for  him  vrem 
plaoed  under  the  government  ot  certain  individuals,  to  whom 
ne  commiUed  the  authoilty  of  deputies,  responsible  to.hmr  fov 
the  manner  in  which  they  acted  for  him  in  the  promotion  of 
the  interests  of  all  who  waited  for  him,  and  publicly  woiahip* 
ped  the  True  and  Liviner  Qod.  The  first  order  of  theaa 
ieputiea  were  the  patriardis,  who  were  generally  propheiBi 
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and  inteitflson  widi  Ood  Ibr  hk  TitiUe  woniupp^ 
pertttinin^  to  thk  life.  Thtj  were  sneeeedad  oy  Moses,  tne 
ffieet  legislator,  prophet^  deliverer,  and  intercessor  of  braeL 
His  successors  were  the  judges,  and  the  divineljr  chosen  Idn^ 
of  Jttdah,  and  the  many  ^phets  who  were  raised  up  in  their 
age.  Their  ministry  was  recommended  hy  Qod  to  the  confr 
dence  of  the  people  by  many  signal  and  supernatural  inter- 
positions ;  ana  those  of  them  woo  were  nnfiuthfb]  to  their 
trust  were  publicly  punished,  often  by  the  most  striking  ez* 

Sressions  of  the  displeasure  and  indignation  of  the  Supreme 
OTereign,  Saviour,  and  Judge  of  the  whole  community,  who 
professed  to  do  him  homage. 

How,  and  to  what  an  extent  this  Divine  administratioD 
fiuled  to  accomplish  the  moral  and  smritual  deliverance  of  ths 
great  majority  of  those  who  enjoyed  it,  we  are  fullv  instruct* 
ed  in  the  sacred  history  preserved  in  the  Old  Testament 
Few  comparatively  of  any  generation  of  Israel  were  visibly 
subjects  01  moral  renovation,  and  by  oonsequence  active  in- 
struments in  the  promotion  of  human  happiness.  The  mul- 
titude despised  the  spiritaal  blessings  of  the  eternal  covenant 
made  with  the  patriarchs,  and  thought  and  Sfdnd  without  rer* 
erence  for  Qod,  or  love  for  man.  Tlus  fiitlure  was  foreasen 
by  the  Most  ffigh,  to  whom  are  known  all  his  wala  ftooi 
the  beginmng;  and  it  was  more  early  and  frequently  predicted, 
in  respect  of  the  Abrahamie  race,  than  cdmost  any  event  in 
their  histiMry.  Moses  and  all  the  prophets  distinctly  announoed 
infidelity,  mere  formality  in  religion,  hypocrisy,  idolatry,  or 
obstinate  and  ruinous  wickedness,  to  be  tne  characteristics  of 
this  race,  dicing  all  their  existence  as  a  nation  or  a.  people 
separated  from  the  nations.  They  had  been  separated  from  all 
other  people,  and  specially  fovoured  by  Qod,  in  wder  that 
diey  should  celebrate  his  praise^  by  publicly  prqclaiining  hit 
■nmeasurable  excellencies  and  wonderful  woncs;  and  it  was 
on  account  of  their  utter  woithlessnesi  in  relation  to  this  great 
work,  that  Jehovah  declared  his  unchanging  purpose  to  t^ 
nounce  them  as  his  worshippers,  and  to  adopt  a  new  mode  ef 
administration  to  accomplum  his  benevolent  designs  towards 
the  human  race.    Numb.  xiv.  81. ;  Jer.  xxxi.  81*— 84. 

The  Divine  administmtion  appointed  for  Che  worshippefs 
of  Qod,  durinfi"  the  ages  precedmg  Messiah,  was  confessedly 
not  perfectly  aidapted  to  display  the  Divine  benetolence  in  afi 
its  nilness,  on  the  supposition  that  all  nations  should  becmns 
his  worshippers.  This  is  plain,  if  we  only  advert  to  the  com- 
mand|  that  all  who  would  enjoy  the  most  important  means  of 
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.  liligioqaiMCraQlioB  and  coafinrtthoQld  aseeml  to  Jeniaakiiiv 
the  ckieC  veat  ofpablic  wonhip,  to  keep  the  three  greet  an 
nnal  U^Aw^  Tlmt  their  imna]  deliTenmce  did  not,  how* 
ever,  d^ijnd  on  thia^  le  miqaefltionabk ;  for  whoeter.  belieT- 
ingtherMibtMmofflieicythatGod  woaU  sendanAlmighiy 
Savioar.  feared  Qod  and  wroaght  righteoatnesiy  were  always 
accepted  bjdhpnt 

That  the  means  of  religious  inatmction  which  Qod  wa- 
ferred  on  the  Jewish  naticm  were  amply  sofficient  to  effect 
their  moral  renoration,  will  be  acknowieagedby  all  who  can- 
didly and  deliberately  inTestigate  their  history.  They  were 
constituted  his  Tisible  fiunily,  and  were  granted  ^ble  signa 
'^tfhis  presence,  to  recerre  their  confessions  of  sin,  and  answer 
their  suppUcationa  &r  mercy.  To  them  also  were  granted  the 
corenants.  promises  of  mercy,  a  succession  of  inspired  guides, 
and,  finally,  the  complete  Oracles  of  truth  contained  m  the 
Old  Testament  But  these  fi^vours,  as  well  as  his  miraculous 
doings  on  their  behaU^  were  misinterpreted  and  misimproyed 
by  many  of  them  in  eyery  age,  and  oy  ahnost  all  of  tnem  in 
the  reiffns  of  Herod  the  Qreat  and  of  Augustus.  They  had 
been,  nom  the  time  of  Nehemiah,  contimudly  degenerating  * 
and  were  now  as  the  fects  which  have  been  already  noticea 
show,  scarcely  exceeded  in  wickedness  by  any  people  on  the 
bee  of  the  euth:  nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten  that  tneir  wick- 
edness was  that  species  wnkh  is  most  mious  and  hateful  in 
the  sight  of  Qod  and  man.  They  had,  in  all  generations, 
appeared  a  strong-minded  race,  remarkable  for  poweiAil  pas- 
sions, and  resolute  determination  in  gratifying  them ;  but  in 


no  former  period  were  they  equally  distinffuished  by  intellec- 
tual acquirements.  Far  were  they  from  being  the  weak,  ig^ 
norant,  rude,  semi-barbarous  people  that  many  of  the  learned 
would  have  us  to  regard  them.  Their  perfect  hatred  of 
idolatry  disposed  the  most  devotional  among  them  to  despise 
the  literature  of  Rome  and  Greece  from  its  idolatrous  aspect 
and  tendency ;  but  Roman  and  Grecian  literature,  arts,  and 
customs  were  generally  known  and  admired  by  many  Jews. 
This  knowledge,  of  course,  had  no  salutary  innuence  on  the 
minds  of  its  possessors.  This  class  most  probably  belonged 
to  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees ;  and  these^  we  know,  were  as 
destitute  of  moral  excellence  as  the  Pharisees,  who,  as  a  sect, 
embraced  almost  dl  who  discovered  any  ardent  zeal  Ibr  reli- 
gion. The  religious  leaders  excused  many  species  of  wicked- 
ness in  any  one  who  avowed  reverence  for  their  authority 
devoutly  observed  the  laws  ef  Moses  and  the  traditions  of  the 
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•elders,  and  Kleralfy  devoted  hW  propeitffib'^ftii^oo&paTp^ 
tes.  The  teachers  restrained  not  iheiiiselves  fi^om  whm  tmnr 
eovetous,  ambitioas,  and  sbnsual  hearts' 'd^Bsi red,  ^r'^i^y  per- 
suaded themselves  that  th«tr  reli^itius  eertie^  were  'a  anfli- 
;  cient  expiation  for  every  possible  Vm.     ^bas'lesMelMLi^ 

them  with  dcvourhiff  widows'*  hodaw8,ai!»d,  ftr  a  fr^knc^hf 
fodly  intentions  in  all  their  actions,  they  made  iMg*  ptsfyeit. 
All  classes  were  completaly  debased  by  iiM^utj^nee  of  every 
selfish,  revengeful,  and  impare  desireand  p!ltefon.  The  best 
of  them  was  a  briar,  and  the  most  uprrght,  a  tfaofn  hedgfei 
The  Sacred  Scriptures  were  entirely  perverted.  The  demands 
6f  the  laws  of  Moses  were  litnited  to  the  e:tternal  c^nduft ; 
and  pardon  for  violations  of* "moral  precepts  pronounced  cer- 
tain to  all  who  most  Jealously  observed  the  ceremoolee  of  #6- 
Hgion. 

Thus  the  Jews,  as  a  nation,  Ifved  only  to  cause  the  name 
of  God  to  be  blasphemed,  and  his  Revemtion  to  be  contemp- 
tiiously  treated  or  neglected.  A  few,  fike  the  gleanings  of 
grapes  after  vintage,  remained'  to  point  the  way  to  the  tree  of 
nfe.  With  this  exception,  the  whole  rare  had  retk>uhced  in 
heart  and  life  the  authority  of  God,  and  were  wholly  ignorant 
of  the  true  nature  and  importof  the  writings  of  l^foses  and  the 
prophets.  Nothing  almost  remained  to  prevent  the  entire 
moral  death  of  the  human  race,  but  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  synagogues ;  and  this  was  tendered  almost  useless 
by  the  false  interpretations  of  them,  and  the  traditions  exalted 
above  them,  by  the  public  instructors.  How  uif^ently  arid 
loudly  then  did  the  moral  condition  of  the  Jews  cSlt  for  the 
D.ivine  interposition  of  a  new  and  more  mighty  apparattis  of 
means  and  influence  to  avert  the  entire  extermination  of  tflfe 
true  religion,  and  to  make  it  felt  and  acknowledged  among 
the  nations!  Nor  ^*as  such  an 'interposition  of  Deity  1^ 
imperatively  required  frofn  the  moral  condition  of  the  ^Vhole 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Fourth  Empire.  They  had,  doubt- 
less, advanced  tp  a  considerable  degree  in  what  is  caiM  clvi- 
lization ;  the  convenien(!:es  and  cotnforts,  and  even  rational  pleil- 
sures  of  life,  were  multiplied  antl  more  widely  and  generally  dif- 
fused ;  and,  prpbahly,  the  ferocities  of  human  nature  were  some- 
what 8o(lened,and  its  most  oppressive  evils  diminished  Oramdi* 
orated.  But,viewed  in  their  relation  to  their  Creator  and  his  lat^, 
and  in  their  relation  to  one  another,  as  rational,  intelligent,  and 
immortal  beings,  they  had  made,  in  general,  no  essential  hM- 
provement  Moral  evil  everywhere  reigned  with  uncontr^- 
led  and  destructive  power.    Vice,  in  ItK  most  diabotical  vi^ 


p^Miitel  &nA|,  HoiT^&UJy  trimnpliDd ;  the.  whole  world. coor 
tiqued  in  willing  and  abject  slivery  to  Satan,  the  piince  of. 
djuknes),'     The.solitaxy  indiviJudls  emancipated  from  his\ 
tyranny  were  almost  unnoticed  and  unkoown,     All  human. 
governments  have  bee|i  established  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  aiinistiiring.tathe  xeforniatioA,, safely,  and  i^elfare  of  muii- 
kind  ;  ani  almost  every  chief  .ruler  considered  it  his  highest. 
ffWry  to  be  called  the  father  of  this.peopl^..    Appellations  of,, 
thia  import  were,  and,tstill  are^in  mai^y  poultries,  exclusively 
appropi  lotted  to  designate  their  successive  kings.     Such  is  said 
to  be  the  signification  of  p/uifook,  the  royal  title  of  the  mon- , 
arehs  of  ancieAt, Egypt ;  and  of  Praufy  the,.princely  name  of 
the  so veseigna.  of  Bu^rmah.    Good,  leas  or  more,  u ndou  bted  ly , 
results,  to  man.  froua  the.les^st  enlighteeed  and  bei^evolent 
government,  devisovi  by.  human  wisdonn^  and  nuintained  by , 
mqian  power.    How  much  nH>re  desirebla  is  any  ffovem- 
ment  than  entire  anarchy,  or  liberty  for  every  man  to  do  what 
is.riffht  in  his  own  eyes  I     This  latter  state,,  were  it  universal, 
would  undoubtedly,  speedily  terminate  in  the  utter  ruin  of  the , 
hvmin  race,  and  in  the  complet"!  dissolution  of  the  globe. 
Liess  order  and  hsppipess  would  be  known  among  mankind 
than  among  the  animals  that  rove  at  pleasure  over  the  deserts 
aed  forests,  exalting  in  the  exercise  of  their  unceasingly  acr 
tive  and  devouring  capacities. 

But  whit  moral  deliverance  diJ  themifrhty  governments  of 
the  four  empires  of  prophecy  accomplish  m  the  earth  ?     'i'hey 
certainly  brought  the.  scattered  nations  into.a  closer  union  and, 
ieleircottiae  than  had  previously  existed.     Law  acquired  more , 
inftuence' over  mankind.     Knowledge,  and  the  useful  and  or*, 
namentil  arts  of  life,  were  niore  widely  disseminated,  and  the 
peine ipkw  of  true  religion  were  more  generally  made  known, 
and  invisibly  operated  to  subvert  the  dpmit^ion  of  human  au*. 
thority,  and  the  subtle  and  wicked  devices  .pf.  the  wise  in  re* 
]i|^ion.    The  ty ranay  of  SaUjii .  was, .  nevertheless,  still  parar 
TDoant;  the  evil  eae  remained  .a|^parently  immoval^ly  seated. 
oo  his  iniquitous  thfonsr     How  little  could. any  one  of  the 
ohsolutedespotaof  As$yri:i  or  Babylon- do- to  mitigate  human 
wois  were  he  eveo I  inclined  jto  rule  according  to  justice  or. 
raercy  ?     Their  thanes  were  sustained  by  men  resolutely  de- 
tecmised  to  uphold,  prepag^tSf  and  establish  idol-worship,  by 
the  nilaof  dirination  and  every  means  of  impositioa  which  tKe. 
penversion^.ef  hmman  knowledge  couii  suggf^st.    Aqd  the. 
mogs  .were  equally  destitute  of  huieanity  and  truth  as  their, 
cqumdUoiiV>tiU:nMgkiaAS|  astrologeri^And  pdeet^ 
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thai  tfaet  required  dieir  rabjeeli  to  rejgard  thenM'godBi  wlit 
had  rigBt  to  act,  withottt  being  qoeetiaiied,  according  to  tbeir 
own  pteasttira  Idolatiy,  the  most  powerful  and '  tremendous 
engine  wliich  hell  itseli  ever  devised  to  deceive,  debate,  and 
dertroy  the  children  of  Adam,  was,  in  fiu^t,  the  chief  instni* 
ment  emj^ojed  in  Uie  administration  of  the  fint  emmre.  And 
the  principal  gods,  whom  the  people  were  callea  to  adore, 
were  repreeeitfed  as  actuated  and  impelled  by  die  most  aan- 
ffoinary  disposidons,  and  as  accustomed  to  riot  in  the  most 
ucendous  pJeasttroL  and  to  exnit  in  the  most  revenffefbl  and 
crael  nracdces.  To  resemble  them  in  heart  and  condoct 
was,  or  coarse,  believed  to  be  indispensable  to  secure  dieir  fa* 
vonr.  The  fesdvals  most  acceptable  to  them  were  chanlcte^ 
ised  by  sidendid  follies  and  tlie  imimrest  and,  sometimes, 
most  blooay  scenes.  Conceive  what  depravity  of  sonl,  habils, 
and  customs,  most  have  characterised  the  wonhippers  of  such 
demon  gods. 

The  dominion  of  the  second  Persian  empire  wiis  probably 
more  beneficial  than  thai  of  the  first  empire,  especially  by  itt 
treatment  of  idols  and  generous  patronage  of  the  Jews.  But, 
in  other  respects,  the  inhabitants  of  the  empire  were  not  much 
improved  in  reli^on  or  morals.  Fire-worship  was  not  much 
more  fitted  than  idol-worship  to  rescue  man  from  soperstidoaa, 
vanities,  and  wickedness.  The  worshippers  acquired  no 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  True  God,  nor  were  required 
to  cnldvate  moral  excellence  more  than  those  who  were  the 
most  zealous  votaries  of  idols.  And  almost  all  the  nadons  of 
the  empire  remained  degraded  by  the  most  vile  and  detestable 
idoktrous  rites  and  customs,  and  by  unrestrained  indulgence 
of  immorality,  in  its  most  injurious  and  impure  forms. 

Nor  was  the  religion  or  the  conduct  or  tibe  nadons  much 
improved  by  the  Tmrd,  or  Grecian  Empire.  Many  of  the 
rulers  and  chief  men  perceived  the  delusion  and  foUy  rf 
their  mythology,  and,  personally,  entertained  litde  or  no  ven 
eradon  for  the  gods;  but  they  all,  without  one  excepdon, 
employed  idolatry  to  please  ana  amuse  the  people,  that  the^ 
might  be  more  eainly  retained  in  subjection  to  the  wQl  of  Aeir 
superiors.  The  progress  of  philosophy,  literature,  and  the 
arts,  gready  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  civilisation 
and  religion ;  and,  we  apprehend,  that  the  numerous  syoa* 
gogues  of  the  Jews  had  an  extensive,  although,  perhaps,  un- 
obeerved,  influence  in  enlarging  and  difiusinff  the  most  im- 
portant knowledge  of  the  Supreme  God,  and  of  the  numerous 
oaties  belonging  to  die  varied  relations  of  human  society 
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Thon^  the  biraMa  mind  ia  divinely  conatitnted  to  admit  tfai* 
troth,  yet  ile  power  was  rapdled  m  the  dreadiol  deloaione, 
en^' pn^aScM,  end  fi£>dnatin|  pleasnrea  of  idohtm 
wilich  ntled  die  liearls  of  its  ToCaries,  and  were  strongly 
npiioxted  and  recommended  by  its  army  of  priests  and  poll* 
tiod  patrons.  Br  conseqnenee,  all  classes,  in  all  coontries. 
eonlinned  the  Toiuntary  slaves  of  impure  saperstitions,  ana 
ncioiis  pFsetices.  The  liffht  of  Grecian  pniloaophy  was 
darkness :  its  teachers  and  their  disciples  and  admirers  cher- 
idled  littiB  respect  for  moral  excellence.  And,  in  genial, 
while  they  knew  that  their  nnhallo^red  passions  and  ungodly 
and  unjust  practices  were  worthy  of  death,  they  not  only 
perserered  indxTidually  in  the  indulgence  of  them,  but  had 
pbasore  in  one  anodier,  on  account  of  their  unwordiy  con- 
duct 

•  The  rulers  of  the  Fourth,  or  Roman  Empire  assumed  no 
higher  standard  of  religion  Imd  morali^  any  more  than  in 
iemiiag  and  the  aits,  than  what  Greece  affiirded  them ;  and 
the  Romans  so  sedulously  imitated  the  enlightened  safes  of 
die  GreekB  that,  before  tne  death  of  Augustus,  they  dmost, 
if  not  altogether  equalled,  if  they  did  not  surpass,  the  noble 
eamnles  which  diey  admired,  in  one  thing,  assuredly^  they 
exceusd  the  Grecians,  as  weB  as  all  their  predecessors  m  the 
sovereiffn^r  of  the  world, — they  generously  encouraged  and 
aansted  all  the  nations  subject  to  Rome  to  aspire  to  all  the 
knowledge,  the  grandeur,  and  conveniences  or  the  first  cides 
of  Italy.  Hence  die  rapid  admncement  of  civilization 
thnmghont  the  empire  The  Gauls,  the  Spaniards,  and  even 
Britons,  were  rescued  from  savage  barbarism,  and  many  of 
the  natives  acquired  a  taste,  and  laboured  to  attain  the  con- 
venimces  ana  comforts  of  social  life,  and  some  valued  its 
elegancies  and  embellishments.  The  raspire,  however,  owed 
no  miprovement  in  morals  or  religion  to  die  Roman  admin* 
ittration.  The  Awustan  age  is  celebrated  as  the  glory  of 
the  Romans;  but  that  glory  included  no  moral  eicellence, 
which  is  the  true  glory  of  human  natura  The  generation 
that  grew  up  in  me  net  years  of  Auffustus  is  universally 
acknowledged  to  have  reached  the  Inkiest  de^ee  of  efiem* 
inacy  and  vice ;  it  was  drenched  in  every  abomination  which 
reduces  man  below  the  lower  and  meanw  animals.  The 
admirers  of  the  puiest  philosophy  ai  Cicero,  who  in  moral 
instruction  was,  peihaps,  never  excelled  by  a  pagan,  sanc- 
tioned by  authority,  and  example,  and  influence,  die  worship 
of  Vesms,  of  which  prostitution  was  a  part;  the  adoration  <d 
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Bacchus^  whoio  fetturab  iveM  thindcinf  mows  ^'Mmaicm 

tion  and  riot;  and  aupreme  revereaca  for  Jupker^  as  th« 
father  and  prince  of  all  the  gods,  bat  not  less  famous  far< 
dtibiuchery  ani  cfueUy.     Whit  more  desintble  .than  tb» 
objt^cu  of  this  life  couU  be  expected  or  soagbl  frtHD  sndi- 
gois  by  their  worshippsis?  and  how  coulJ  the  litter  be  sop* 
poso  1  to  desire  or  endeavour  to  obtain  aay  thing  superior  to 
those  things  which  grAtifv  ^^the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the  lost' 
of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  iife?^'    Surety  it  is  not  then 
surprisins^  thjt  the  raosi  enlightened,  most  tukoied.  sad  moat 
refined  of  the  Ronuos,  as  well  as  the  ignorant,  rude,  siifier' 
stitious,  and  lawless  mukitiide,  should  neither  fear  Giod  nor 
love  man,  and  neither  cherish  pure  affections  and  p2kBBion»iD,> 
life,  nor  enjoy  peace  op  hope  in  the  prospect  of  death.  -How- 
ever ardently  they  might  cry,  *^  Who  will  show  us  any 
good  ?*'  when  the  sorrows  of  life  harrotved  up  their  souls,  noi 
solntio][i  to  their  Question  was  to  be  expected,  from  the  oeaclt^s. 
of  their  godsv    No  fouotoin  of  happiness  was  discovered  by. 
th^m,  except  wiiat  uncertain,  distf acting,  and  perishing  ob- 
JRCts  of  sense  presented ;  and,  consequently,  many  of  the 
wisest  of  thea)  deemed  almost  the  maxim,  ^'  Let  us  eat  and' 
drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die,''  the  consummation  of  wisdoia  > 
Such  were  the  popular  class  of  philosophers,  who  gloried  in  • 
being  named,  from  their  leaders.  Epicureans.    The  few  who 
conipFised  the  class  called  Stoics,  while  they  treated  con* 
temptuously  the  pleasures  of  the  senses,  recommended  the 
pride,  ambition,  and  revenge  which  produce  mnny  of  the 
severest  calamities  which  overwhelm  the  human  race,  and 
tend  to  their  complete  destruction.     Rome,  in  which,  were  > 
now  beheld  the  tfairone  of  philosophy,  the  seat  of  ihe  musps, 
and  the  theatre  of  the  finer  arts,  was  inundated  by  wicked* 
nass  in  all  its  most  contemptible,  loathsome,  hateful^  terrilwi  • 
ruinous,  and  frij^htfol  aspecta    The  wealth  and  luxuries  and  ' 
vioes  of  all  the  provinces  were  imported  intor  the  metropolis.  ' 
The  intemperance-  of  the  rich  was  almost  incredible;  and  : 
was  only,  equ'il led  by  the  licentiousness  of  all  ranks     The* 
name  ot  Apicius  is  preserved  on  account  of  his  skill  to  re* 
diice  gluttony,  into  a  system;    Sotne  emuk)us  of  his  fame  "- 
were  not  ashamed  to  give  one  hundred  pounds  sierKng  for 
one  fish;  and  individuals  expended  fifty. thousand  pounds  on  - 
one  entertainment.    Debaucheries  of  every  kind  afaottoded; 
and  the  mental  powers  wero  wasted  tn  devisiag  means,  to 
gratify  the  senses.    A.  number  of  persons,  called  ^the  SpMf 
trifla,'!  wbo  were  nuich  favoured  axid  honoured  t^  tha  gxesU'-' 
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feRJplogp«i^b«iV'\vbole'tihie  in  \ht  infremioii'of<netif*m€id€8  of 
l^basure*',  in  other  yvofd^  in  attempting  to  find  new  forms  of 
iniquity.  'J'he  senatois  had  lost  alJ  sense  of  honour  and  aU 
tfeofpeci  4#r  tke  iiicerfSts.of  the  community*  They  sought  by 
every  ortito  fl.itter  the  reigning  emperor,  and  tO'  inflict  pnn* 
jaliment  in  the  manner  most  de^ading  ond 'tormenting  on 
those  whom  he  hated.  How  ^^real  uas  their  mental  debase- 
»f*nt  when  Ihvy  pioposMJ  to^uaee  l^bevias  among*  the  gods^ 
and  snppoiled  his  successor  in  requiring  the  inhubitants  of 
the  empiie.to  pay  him  religions  homage  I  The  people  were, 
if  possihlo,  strU'inore  corrupted.  Accustomed  to  be  suppoited 
bvtbe-  lurgjesses  of  the  emperor^  they  at  once  resigned  their 
lilieny,  and  spent  their  time  in  idleness,  foJIVy  tomaltv  Or  in* 
ttditious  schemes.  -Nor  were  moral  exoeUencies  more  valued 
in  any  pro^nce  *r  «ity  of  the  empire  than  >in  Rome.  *^  All 
fleslk  had  conropi^  their  .way  f  and  it  wae  manifest  to  all' 
that  the  F«ttrth'£mpife  wae  equally  inefficient,  as  the  former 
empksshad  bcenylo  woiIe  any  moral  ddiveranee  for  roaiH 
kuKL 

Thus  the  mental  state  of  the  Je^rs  and  Qenf  iles  demeiv 
sirated  the  absolute  neeeesity- that  a  power  altogether  different 
in'Bflttiife  end'  operation  from  any  thing  hitherto  seen  should 
he  put'  forth,  if  erer  the  human  race  were  to  be  reclaimed 
fDeeok  moral  evil)  and  rescued  from  the  wretchedness  insepa-* 
rablefrom  lii^ingjaccordingto  their  perrerted  donceptions  and 
impure  incliaationft  •  And  such  a  power  wes^  according  to 
many  divine  predictiOos;>to  characterise  the  Fifth.  Empirey 
denominated  in:the  Soriptuies,  '^  The  kingdom  of  Ood,"  and 
"  Tlie  kioffdom  of  hearen  :"  all  ksi  subjects  trei^  to  be  die^* 
tiilgui^shed  by  obedience  to  the  Most  High,  ahd  all  its  immu*' 
niltes  to  be  conferred  on  the  saints-  or  holy  ones,  whom  He. 
saved  from  sin,  and  coosecnttes  to  hiseervice.    ^  And  thet- 
kingdom  and  dominion,  end-  the  greatnto  of  the  kingdom 
u«der4he  whole  heaven,  shall  be  given  to  the  people  of  the 
ssintflLof  the  Mo6t  High,  whose  kingdom  is  an  everlasting 
kingdom,  and  all  dominions  shall  serve  and  obey  l)im."  The*, 
rise  of  this-  kingdom  is  dated  from  the  yeaf  in*which  its  sov« 
eiBigi^,  Jewfi  •f  Nazateth)  the  Son  of  Mary^  was  bom.   This » 
isiSaid  t»  have  been  ebdut  the  thiityrfifth  year  of  the  reign  of  • 
Attgusnisr,  bul  the  comtnon  computation  nree  the  birth  of  the  . 
SaviOu  r -four  yearn  iailei.    Jtfhn  die  Baptist  his  ibrervnnet  > 
weft  V»r«i  aix  months'  earlier.     He  was  one  of 'the  most  emt*  < 
neptl}!  Wy  men  .thai  ever  lived,  •and  wi^s  the  subject' of  sev*: 
eral  predictions.     A  general  view  of .  bin  chaiacter  'vie  havei* 
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{ifen  ooder  httMua0,indi0Poek«tBiU]i»l  lXetkNMffy;1iiil 
is  miniitry  in  rehdoa  to  the  heaToniy  empiie  on  euth  dt» 
mands  some  ttddiioBal  obMnrations. 

Id  aome  pradietioni  of  individoala^  nunoi  of  tkoae  wdl 
known  are  atyrepriated  to  tkam^  on  acooont  of  their  lelatiott 
or  resemblance  lo  them  in  spirit,  office,  or  work.  ThoSi 
Messiah  is,  in  propheey,  repealedly  called  I^Tid,  because  hs 
was  to  be  the  aesnmdant  and  heir  of  the  ffreat  kinff  of  thai 
nam&  In  like  manner,  John  is  named  Sifah  by  Mahftht, 
and  the  work  which  he  was  predicted  to  perform  showed  he 
was,  like  Elnah,  to  be  known  as  a  ffrest  religions  refenner 
in  Israel :  ^  oehoU,  I  will  send  you  Elijah  m  profriiet  be- 
fore the  coming  of  the  greel  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord : 
and  he  shall  torn  the  hmrt  of  the  &lhers  to  the  children,  and 
the  heart  of  the  chiMren  to  their  fiuhers,  lest  I  come  and  smile 
the  earth  with  a  enrse."  This  prediction  obnouriy  imimatee 
both  the  time  of  John's  appearance,  and  the  natase  of  hie 
ministry.  He  was  to  come  before  the  impeniteiit  Jews  were 
to  be  punished  and  rooted  out  of  the  land,  and  the  kndcuiaed 
or  ruined.  That  thia  judgment  was  inflided  in  less  than  a 
century  from  the  days  of  John,  will  not  be  qneetjoned  by  the 
Jews  themaelyesL  fiy  conseuuence,  as  the  worda  of  MsJadn 
were  inspired  by  Qoo^  and  tnerefore  inhlKMe,  it  is  oettain 
that  Elijah  has  long  smce  apoeared.  But  from  the  con^^ 
tioa  of  the  Old  Testament  to  tne  present  time,  no  one  has  nssn 
among  the  Jews  to  whom  the  name  conld  wkh  any  propriety 
be  appropriated,  eicept  Jolm  the  l^mtist  What  ininiitry 
could  more  accnirately  correspond  witu  that  of  Elifth  than 
that  of  the  Baptist,  whether  we  adTeit  to  its  nature  or  efiecta. 
Both  were  remarlmUe  for  disinterestedness,  edf-denial,  bold- 
ness and  fidelity ;  and  the  success  of  each  in  reforming  the 
nation  appears  to  have  been  considenUe. 

John  was  emineatly  useAil  in  preparing  the  people  to  die* 
eem  and  appreciate  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  the  Cwist  |  for  be 
exposed  the  nillacy  and  folly  of  their  errors  and  prejudices,  and 
awakened  them  to  a  sense  of  die  peculiarly  awful  danger 
which  threaten^  them,  and  of  the  importance  of  diem  du^ 
esfeimating  the  tmnsoendant  blessings  MMmt  to  be  poured  out 
on  their  nation.  The  great  subject  of  hia  nnnistry  waa  the 
immfdiate  apwoach  of  the  new  and  holy  empire  ipredided 
and  pouitmyed  by  all  the  prophels  ;  and  the  neooasUy  of  all 
being  prepared  for  h,  who  wodd  eacame  the  fengeanoe  of  the 
Trae  Qod :  <<  Repent,"  he  unceasinflly  cried,  ^  for  dwkiar 
dom  of  heaaiitt  ia  at  hand." 
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Thottgh  John  was  a  rebtit^  of  Je8UB,the  Chnst,  according 
to  the  flmi,  and  doabdesa,  from  the  confidential  frienship  auh- 
aiflting  btAween  their  mothers,  knew  some  of,  if  not  lul  the 
miracnlotts  accompaniments  of  his  birth,  yet  he  appears  not 
to  have  recognised  him  as  the  Sovereign  of  the  new  king- 
dom, tili  he  was  snpematarally  instrn<^  :  ^  And  I  knew 
him  not ;  bat  that  he  should  oe  made  manifest  to  Israel, 
therefoream  1  come  baptising  with  water.  And  John  bare  rec- 
ord, sajfin^,  I  saw  the  Spirit  descending  from  heaven  like  a 
dove,  and  it  abode  upon  nim.  And  I  lotew  him  not:  but  he 
that  sent  me  to  baptise  with  water,  the  same  sUd  unto  me,  Upon 
whom  thou  shalt  see  the  Spirit  descendinjg,  and  remaining  on 
him,  the  same  is  he  which  baptiseth  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
And  I  saw,  and  bare  record  tnat  this  is  the  Son  of  God." 
Nor  does  it  appear  that  John  had  formed  any  friendship  with 
his  interesting  relative.  Indeed,  we  have  no  evidence  from 
the  sacred  narratives  that  they  had  ever  met  till  Jesus  re-, 
quested  his  precursor  to  baptise  him.  The  Son  of  Mary 
passed  thiitv  years  in  retirement,  and  perhaps,  menial  labour 
m  Naiareth,  and  the  son  of  ^charias  and  Elizabeth  lived 
the  same  period  apparently  still  more  retired  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Judea,  remote  from  Nazareth  ;  and  no  close  alliance 
was  formed  between  them  after  they  knew  one  another.  John 
entertained  such  just  and  elevated  views  of  Jesus  as  prevented 
Urn  from  doing  any  more  than  siinply  direct  all  men  to  fix 
on  him  their  attention  and  regards.  Each  pursued  his  proper 
and  separate  path ;  the  one  as  the  principal  servant,  the  other 
as  the  only  Sovereign  in  the  new  kingdom.  John  rose  su- 
perior to  his  persoiud  interest  ana  honour,  and  enjoyed  the 
purest  and  most  deeirable  pleasure  in  witnessing  his  Lord's 
rkinff  popnkrity :  ^  He  must  increase,  I  must  decrease." 
But  he  was  most  assiduous  in  showing  all  men  that  the  in- 
ctoaae  of  the  Messiah  was  not  designed  or  calculated  to  dete- 
riorate from  the  authority,  dignity,  or  honour  of  the  kingdoms 
or  mleris  of  thii  world.  He  prepared  the  way  before  Him, 
not  by  collecting  a  vast  multituoe  to  form  an  army,  or  a  select 
number  to  form  a  ministry  for  the  heavenly  Prince  ;  but  by 
subjecting  all  hearts  to  the-  service  of  the  Living  and  True 
Qod,  that  they  might  voluntarily  place  themselves  under  the 
government  of  his  Son  Jesus,  the  Chnst  Observe  how  con- 
summately adapted  vras  John's  ministry  to  accomplish  this 
laDonceivably  important  end. 

He,  as  fiir  as  the  Divine  Record  testifies,  neither  recom- 
atonded  by  precept  nor  example  the  sacrificatnre  of  Moaea ; 
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nor  did  he  allod^  to  it^  wtXkmm.  w  d^faclt.    Th«  miy  Hae* 
rificial  victim  for  tho  sins  .of  loaiUiiod,  Je\TS  or  CSeiiule% 
which  he  called  all  to  yolu^  wss,  ^  T.he  Lanb  9f  Ciod,"  le* 
8US,  on  whom  had  deocepdiKl  the  Spirit  of  God,  cnnsecrotingf 
him  For  the  work  of  saviog  all  who  trusted  in  huti,     'V\m 
ereat  truth^  once  cordi^iUy  admit^  into  the  mHiiDs  of-ihe 
Jiiws  was  sufficient  to  eypoie  tb«  fiiU^cy  of  their  nnhsppv 
errors  respecting  the  litual  of  MoSijSi  the  obsecvunceof  which 
they  taught  and  believed  was  an  ejipiation  of  the  goilt  of 
whatever  sins  they  might  .commili      Witheitt   uii»eren»- 
rily  provoking  their  wriUh  by  io(i«|iaiting  prefiMtifrely  ifae  ab*. 
olition  of  the  rites  of  Moses,  by  the  rising  Prince,  John  plainly' 
announce^l  that  th^se  rites  woul^  ooi  be  required  when  ther 
Prince  had  offei:ed  hinoseif  to  Qod  to  take  away  sin  and  pio^ 
cure  salvation  ib r  all  that  shopld  obey  him. 

Again,  John  spoke  jnot^iing, of.  t|ie  great  national  end  lo- 
Jigious  distiactiou  be^vveea  Jem^nd  QeniiJeeyi  which  was  the 
boast  of  the  forip.er^  and  was  e^cceediii^ly  ofieasivo  to  the  lat« 
ter.    This  separatipnof  tl^  Jeifrish  n^tion^nest  lo  aacHfice^, 
occupied  in  tne  constitutioQ  of  th^,  kingdom  of  Israel,- th« 
highest  place.     But  in  the  iie^y  Jcir^pnn  at  hand)  no  national 
or  ceremonial  separation  of  mapkind  was  to*  he  held  expedi- 
ent, necessary,  or  useful     Those  alone  wete^  according  tor. 
John,  to  be  accounted  itssubject%;w}u>  showed  by  their  works 
that  they  bad  repeated  and  turned  to  God  ;  that  they  were- 
not  only  natural  descendants  of  Abraham^  and  sealoua  job^^ 
servers  of  the  laws  of  Moses  and  traditions  pf  the  elders  ;  but.. 
who  were  also  like  the  patriarch  Abr^ hem,  renovated  in  their* 
minds,  and  truly  loved  and  fierved  Gqd,  bytinifoou  and  un^. 
ceasing  obedience  to  all  bis  fomo^ndmeiata.    T#be  desiiiut». 
of  these  qualities,  ^whatever  jiatiooa  1, or  sven /personal  excei-'-i 
lences  might  distinguish  mei^.thev:  wiNild  nnd  no  place  m 
^  the  kingdom  of  Uod  ;"  the  rqyaf  RnUr  and.  Judge  would 
sentence  them  to  uneinding  w<m^,    ^  Bin  when  he  satv  manyi 
of  the  Pharisees  and  Ssdducees  ceme  to  his  beptism,  he  said', 
unto  them,  O  generation  of  vipers  I  ,wJbo  hatjb  warned  yon  I0'< 
flee  from  the  \yrath  to  come  }    Brii^  foith^  tberefocr,  fmils 
meet  for  repentance  :  and  think  not  to  say  within  yourselves^  • 
We  have  Abraham  to.  our  fathefr  :  f<vr  I  say  uato  you,*  I'hat 
God  is  able  of  tbfse  stonea  to  raise  pp  chiUren  unto  Abra* . 
ham^  And  now  also  the  axe  is  la,id  unio  ihe  root.of  theireet; 
therefore  every  tree  which  bringeth  oot  fortht  geod  fruit  it., 
hewn  dovioi,  and  cast  inio  the  fire,''  MatL  iil  7 — i(X     The 
Je'YSjjpc^rticul^rly  th^  ntunerous.a^.ppp)4aitsect.^tbePhat.i* 
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tl^'srap{kM  'th.4V 'tb^ '  Sya  '|ieco1iar  elairns  to 'the  tio 
t!(^  of  the  Sovereigil  or  (his  kingdom,  and  possessed  fitness 
to  serve  him  "because  of  the'  special  lavoura  which  heaven 
kad  conferred  oti  the/n, 'at^d'bs|)eciaUy  on  account  of  their 
own  zeal  f6r  the  law;  at^dhhot,  consequently,  the  empire 
e6uIJ  not  rise  'witho6t  th^ii'  serricea  To  convince  them  of 
(heir  folljr  drid  presumption  in'  entertaining  such  sentiments, 
John  testified  tnat  Che 'Sovereign  was  independent  of  them, 
for  such  wds  his'powei',"thit  he  could  create  a  peojple  out 
of  the  very  stones  of  the  desert  to  minister  to  htm  and 
obey  him  ;  and  that  he  "WdM  qualify  and  consecrate  every 
one  of  his  subjects  for' the  hdlv  work  of  his  kingdom  by  tlie 
Holy  Spirit  of  Ood«  excfade  nrom  its^mmunities  all  who  re- 
teived  not  (he  Spirit,  and  tre^  them  as  his  enemies.  This 
strongly  intimated  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  neither  to  he 
raised  nor  maii^tained  hy  the' Wisdom,  riches,  or  power,  which 
were  the  glory  of  all  the  empires  atia  kingdoms  that  had  pre- 
ceded it.  The  sentiment  harmonised  with  the  ancient  pre- 
diction concerning  it,  *•  Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by 
my  Spirit,  saith' the  Lord  of  hosts,"  Matt.  iii.  M,  12. 

Further,  John  ihterfereid  not  with  the  arrangements  or  laws 
of  the  kingdom  whose  approach  he  annoiiticed  ;  but  directed 
all  to  expect  these  things  to,  be  attelfided  to  by  Him  whose 
minister  ne  declared  himse^  to 'be,  even  Tesus  of  Nazareth, 
the  Son  6f  Mary,  and  the  Son  of  Ood,  and  the  King  of  Is- 
rael. Accordingly,  insteatl  of  appointing  his  disciples  to  any 
ofSce  in  the  kingdom,  or  Requiring  any  of  them  to  prepare 
themselves  for  any  partfchlar  service,  he  caHed  on  them  all  to 
cuhivate  personal  religion,  knd  to  perform  with  fidelity  the 
various  duties  of  their  station  in  society ;  that  they  might 
truly  appear  suitable  persons  to  be  admitted  into  the  service 
of  Him  who  had  come'tosciye  his  people  from  their  sina 
<<  And  the  people  asked  bim,' Saying,  What  shall  we  do,  then  f 
He  ansWeretfa,  and  saith  utito  tnem.  He  that  hath  two  coats, 
let  him  impart  tb  him' that  hath  none ;  and  he  that  hath  meat, 
let  him  do  likewise.  Then  came  also  publicans  to  be  bap- 
tised, and  said  unto  hhn,  Master,  what  shall  we  do  ?  And  he 
said  unto  them,  Exact  no  riiore  than  that  which  is  appointed 
you.  And  the  soldiers  likewise  demanded  of  him,  saying, 
And  what  shall  we  do  1  And  he  said  unto  them.  Do  violence 
to  no  man,  neither  accuse  any  ^sely  ;^  and  be  content  with 
your  wages.  And  as  the  people  were  in  expectation,  and  all 
men  mused  in  their  hearts  of  John,  whether  he  were  thb 
Christ  or  not;  John  answered, saying  onto  them  all,  I  indeed 
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beptne  yoa  widi  frater  :  but  ooe  loigklier  than  I  ooppfth,  Aa 
latchet  of  whose  shoes  I  am  not  wordir  to  unloose  :  .he  shu 
baptise  jou  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  ana  with  fire :  whose  fan 
is  in  ]f)i8  hand,  and  he  will  thoroughly  purge  his  floory  and 
will  gather  the  wheat  into  his  garner ;  but  the  chaff  he  will 
hum  w^th  fire  unquenchaUe.  And  many  other  things,  in 
his  exhortation,  preached  he  unto  the  people,"  Luke  iil  10*- 
18.  This  plainly  announced  that  the  rulers  and  great  mea 
among  the  Jews,  or  of  other  nations,  were  not  to  expect  any 
honourable  distinction  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  on  account  of 
their  birth,  rank,  intellectual  tslents,  mental  acquirements,  or 
religious  forms  ;  but  that  those  only  would  be  exalted  whom 
the  Supreme  Sovereign  perceived  to  be  renewed  in  the  jmirit 
of  their  minds,  and  unieignedly  devoted  in  heart  and  life  to 
holiness  and  righteousness  before  God. 

However  much  the  mighty  in  this  world  might  dislike  ox 
despise  the  humble  aspect,  the  austere  manners,  and  holy  in* 
structions  and  life  of  John  the  Baptist,  his  ministry  npwise 
tended  to  excite  their  jealousy  or  alarm  their  fears  ;  for  hs 
neither  explicitly  praised  nor  blamed  any  of  the  constitutions, 
administrations,  or  mere  political  institutions,  or  even  national 
forms  of  religion,  in  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  ;  nor  did  hs 
drop  a  single  idea  to  induce  any  intelligent  person  to  view  the 
kingdom  which  he  proclaimed  at  hand,  as  a  rival  to  any  ex- 
isting or  wordly  kingdom.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that 
he  was  permitted  'to  proceed  unmolested  in  his  work  by  those 
who  were  ambitious  of  worldly  power.  He  was  onlj  hated 
and  persecuted  by  those  whose  particular  sins  he  condemned, 
and  ne  retained  astonishing  ponularity  to  his  last  hour.  He 
was  admired  l^  all  ranks  of  tne  Jews,  and  the  Romans  re- 
ffarded  him  only  as  a  leader  of  a  religious  and  harmless  sect. 
Thus  he  had  the  happiness  and  honour  to  prepare  the  way 
for  Messiah  ;  and,  on  being  arrested  in  his  work,  he  doubt* 
less  exulted  that  Jesus  was  gladly  received  by  the  people ; 
and,  cherishing  the  spirit  of  aged  Simeon,  in  prison  he  doubt* 
less  would  pray,  ^  Now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in 
peace,  for  mme  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation." 

The  whole  life  of  John  attested  the  sincerity  of  his  belirf  in 
the  message  which  he  proclaimed  concerning  the  Christ  and 
his  kingdom  His  spirit,  conduct,  and  manners  accorded 
with  the  spiritual  character  of  that  empire  whose  immediate 
approach  ne  announced.  He  sought  not  great  things  for 
himself  That  he  was  possessed  of  talents  equal  to  the  grea^ 
est  enterprises  which  stimulate  the  envy  or  ambition  oi  tba 
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atid  migiiriot  men  of  the  wotU,  and  <MiiMwmd  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  the  miihitade,  will  be  conceded  hy 
evory  candid  reader  <^  the  narrative  of  his  life  by  theevange- 
lisia ;  and  it  is  as  plain  that  the  state  of  hie  nation,  in  his  age, 
was  peculiarly  fiivoarable  to  men  of  daring  coofage  and  am- 
bitions Tiews.  The  Jews  panted  for  national  liberty  and  in- 
dependence, and  enthoaiasticany  hailed  any  one  who  pro- 
mised to  lead  them  to  nctory,  freedom,  and  triumph.  Nor  ii 
it  donbtfhl  that  diey  would  have  gladly  nlaced  themselyes 
under  John  as  their  supreme  dbief  and  feader,  and  ruriied  to 
Ae  field  of  batde  against  their  civil  rulers.  He  attained  the 
highest  degree  ot  pqmlarity,  and  many  eamestlv  desired  tha: 
he  should  assume  the  authority  and  dignity  of  the  kmg  of  the 
Jews.  But  instead  of  this,  he  showed  himself  to  Israel  as  the 
humble  and  self-denied  prophet  of  the  Lofd^  clothed  in  the 
eoaraest  garments,  waA  sustained  by  the  meanest  &re.  His 
manner  of  life  was  entirely  conformed  to  dnt  ef  a  Naarite, 
who  abstained  from  all  the  ornaments  and  luiuries  of  life ; 
and  his  constant  avowal  was,  that  he  regasded  it  aa  his  most 
eialted  privilese  and  honour  lo  be  the  servant  of  the  Messiah, 
whom  he  had  baptised  wad  solonnly  recommended  to  the  con- 
lidence  of  the  people. 

The  assumption  of  authority  to  bapliae  all  his  disciples, 
was  a  remarkable  indication  tliat  he  was  a^winted  to  intro- 
duce a  new  constitution  for  the  ffovemment  of  the  worship- 
pen  of  God.  No  priest  or  prophet,  from  tlie  days  of  Moses^ 
required  their  disciples  to  submit  to  baptism,  The  observ* 
ance  of  this  rite  was  a  solemn  consecration  by  washing  to  the 
service  of  the  Most  High.  The  duties  of  the  o£ke  of  all  for* 
mer  prophets  and  priests  were  limited  to  the  enforcement  of 
obedience  to  the  institutes  of  Mooes ;  but  John  called  all  to  bo- 
iievie  that  the  promised  Sovereign  was  come,  and  he  demanded 
all  who  received  his  testimony  publicly  to  confess  their  re- 
pentance and  belief  by  baptism,  the  well-known  s]rmbol  of 
eonaecration  to  holy  services,  that  they  might  be  prepared  to 
•nter  hii  kingdom,  which  was  really,  and  not  merely,  cere- 
monially holy. 

When  Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary,  was  thirty  years  old.  about 
the  seventh  or  eighth  month  of  John's  ministry^  he  maae  him* 
self  known  in  Naaareth,  the  place  of  his  residence,  as  the 
great  Plrophet  of  Israel  predi^ed  by  Isakh,  and  by  conse- 

roce  the  promised  and  expected  Saviour  of  die  worlo.  ^And 
came  to  Nazareth,  where  he  had  been  brought  up ;  and, 
as  his  custom  was,  he  went  into  the  synagogue  on  ue  sak 
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bidHbty^  and  Aotd  i^  fer  to  retd.  And  dbere  waft  delMMi 
ODto  him  U)e  book  of  tbe  prophet  Eaaias ;  ana.  ivb«a  be  h«4 
•opened  tbe  book,  he  foend  tbe  place  where  it  waa  wfkteiL 
Ibe  Spirit  jof  tbe  Lord  is.  upon  rne>  because  be  hath  anoioied 
me  to  preaeb  the  gospel  to  tbe  poor ;  be  bath  sent  me  4o  betl 
tbe  brokenbeartedt  to  preach  deliv^ewace  to  the  captives,  and 
recovering  of  sight  to  tbe  blind,  to  set  at  libartjr  them  that  am 
triiisedj'to  preach- tbe  acceptable  year  ^  tbe  Lord,"  Luke 
iv.  16— '19.  Though  the  Nazareoes  diseorersd  that  he  was 
•endowed  with  unpaniUeied  and  marvellous  qoaUfioatiolss  to  ifr 
struct^  yet  the  exalted  character-  which  be  assumed  seeiqed  H 
them  inoompatibie  with  bis  reputed  descent ;  .aod,  instead  of 
calmly  and  carefaliy  invesligsiting  the  valtdily  of  bia  claioMi 
the  « altitude  who  bad  witnessed  bis  progcesa  from  infancy 
to  manhood,  envious  el  the  sudden  rias  of  bia  reputation,  and 
indignant  at'what  they  conceived  bia  presumption  and  blaa 
phemyi  weoe  earagedf  aad,  with  all  the  ioipetuosity.  of  beasU 
of  prey,  attempted  Jto  take  his  life.  Thi^  looked  on  biai 
merely  as  the  son  of  Joaepb  the  carpenter.  Had  they  faiiy 
inquired  into  the  past  history  of  Jesua,  and,  with  minds  aii^ 
eerely  in/Senrob  of  the  truth,  vigilantly  obeef  ved  tbe  futuie 
developments  of  his  character,  they  would  certainly  ham 
adoptedabe  sentiments  entertained  of  him  by  bis  most  eo* 
li|[biened  disciples,  and  concluded  that  be  was  tbe  Jewish 
vngin'a  son,  tbe  heir  of  David^  the  Bon  of  tbe  Living  Qodf 
Ibe  Saviour  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  tbe  Lord  of  all,  pie- 
dieted  by  all  the  prophets. 

The  neat  promise- of  the  Conqueror  and  Victor  of  Satan, 
and' the  destroyer  of  bis  dominions*  represented  bim  as  '^ths 
seed  of  the  wonran,"  not  the  seed  of  the  man  ;.aiid  tbe  second 
most  distinct  promiae  respecting  hiin,  intimated  that  be  was 
to  descend  from  Abraham.  These  prooiiaes  were  inoontio- 
vertibly  accomplished .  in  Jesus  of  Nasaretb.  The  ovangelitti 
satisfactorily  show  that  he  was  born  of  a  virgin,  a  daughisr 
of  Abrahafn;  and  that  his  human  body  was  inunediateiy 
created  by  the  energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit  This  statement 
alone  accounts  for  the  purity  and  dignity  of  his  ebaractar,  by 
which  he  was  manifesrly  sepamted  from  the  whole  human 
nee,  although  evidently  a  partaker  of  the  human  oonatiiutioa* 
In  him  were  all  the  capacities  and  sensations  which  cban» 
tarise  man,  wkhout  the  least  trace  of  rooml  defect,  which  aie 
inseparable  from  the  seed  of  Adam,  all  of  whom  prove  them- 
selves to  be  alienated  from  God  and  from  one  anotoer.  £venr 
tamper  which  he  discoveeed,  every  word  which,  he  uttete^ 
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'dild  every  action  which  he  performed,  demonstrated  that  his 
Heart  was  the  seal  of  perfect  moral  excellence.  None  of  his 
kindred  who  were  disaffected  to  his  claims,  none  of.  his 
friends  who  deserted  or  betrayed  him,  nor  any  one  of  his  nu- 
merous, powerful,  active,  and  implacable  enemies,  attempted 
to  convict  him  of  sin.  All  who  knew  him  were  the  reluctant 
or  zealous  witnesses  that  divine  love  supremely  ruled  over 
all  his  affections  and  pnssions,  and  that  he  only  lived  for  the 
present  and  eternal  welfare  of  all ;  that  "he  went  about  doing 
good."  He  was  thus  manifestly  the  only  man  on  whom  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel  could  look  with  entire  complaisance ;  and 
he  was  therefore  not  of  this  world,  although  a  sojourner  in  it: 
for  every  one  of  Adam's  race  has  proved  himself  a  sinner, 
justly  deserving  the  divine  displeasure ;  they  are  all  by 
nature  the  children  of  wrath.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one 
to  adduce  a  satisfactory  reason  for  the  perfect  moral  purity 
of  the  Son  of  Mary,  the  Jewish  virgin-mother,  unless  the 
truth  of  the  sacred  record  be  admitted,  that  he  was  formed  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  his  mother's  womb,  and  was  therefore 
justly  called  the  Son  of  God. 

The  Jews  were  possessed  of  ample  evidence  that  Jesus  was 
the  proper,  legitimate  heir  of  David.  He  was  so,  whether  he 
was  regarded  as  the  son  of  Mary  or  of  Joseph,  his  reputed 
'  father ;  for  the  national  records  attested  that  they  occupied 
the  chief  place  in  the  register  of  David's  family.  It  is  inaeed 
uncertain  if  thev  were  not  the  only  survivors  of  that  distin* 
guished  race  ;  for  though  they  had  relations,  yet  these,  as  far 
as  the  record  informs  us,  were  intermixed  with  other  families 
apd  tribes  in  Israel ;  and  if  so,  Jesus  was  the  only  remaining 
sprout  of  the  root  of  Jesse^  Genealogical  registers  of  the 
cnief  families  are  common  in  every  country ;  but  in  the  East 
they  appear  in  all  ages  to  have  been  kept  with  great  care  by 
all  families.  The  family  register  was  indispensable  among 
the  Jews  while  they  possessed  the  Holy  Land  ;  for  if  they 
neglected  it,  they  might  find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
show  their  rights  to  their  lot  or  inheritance  The  royal  and 
the  priestly  fimilies  had  more  powerful  motives  than  any 
others  to  preserve  their  respective  genealogy.  How  diligent- 
ly and  faithfully  the  national  register  of  tribes  and  families 
was  kept,  may  be  learned  from  the  second  chapter  of  the  book 
'of  Ezra,  and  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  book  of  Nehemiah. 

That  the  genealogical  tables  were  carefully  constructed  by 
fee  Jews  down  to  the  times  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  is  ob- 
vious from  several  allusions  to  them  in  the  New  Testament. 
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Thus  we  read  that  Anna  the  prophetees  was  of  the  tribe  olt 
Asher,  and  Paul  of  the  tribe  of  benjamin.  Joeephus  sayi 
that  he  transcribed  his  own  pedigree  from  the  puhhc  register 
of  the  priesthood.  That  the  evangelists  transferred  their 
genealogies  of  Jesus  from  those  admitted  to  be  correct  hy  the 
Jews,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt ;  for  we  never  find  his 
descent  from  David  questioned  hy  any  of  his  enemies.  Dif- 
ficulties or  obscurities  in  the  lists  given  by  the  evangelists  are 
therefore  not  to  he  ascribed  to  them,  hut  to  the  conrpilers  of 
the  tables  from  which  they  copied ;  and  it  deserves  to  be 
remarked,  that  the  general  accuracy  of  these  lists  is  not 
rendered  in  the  least  douhtful,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
names  of  certain  persons  may  have  heen  designedly  omitted, 
or  even  erazed,  from  causes  which  cannot  now  be  ascer- 
tained. Some  individuals  may  have  proved  themselves  during 
life  unworthy  of  the  place  m  the  family  register  in  which 
their  names  were  inserted  at  the  time  of  their  birth.  This 
circumstance,  however,  would  not  occasion  any  douht  re- 
specting the  descent  of  their  heirs  or  successors  in  the  register. 
That  no  other  tahles  of  the  genealogy  of  David  than,  those 
made  and  approved  hy  the  Jews,  would  have,  however  per- 
fect, heen  regarded  by  them,  we  may  be  assured ;  and  hence 
it  was  at  once  necessary  and  divinely  proper  that  the  evan- 
gelists should  appeal,  m  proof  of  the  descent  of  Jesus,  to 
those  genealogies  of  the  descendants  of  David  which  were 
preserved  in  the  national  archives.  This  mode  of  proceeding 
was  in  harmony  with  the  rule  which  the  first  ministers  oi 
Christ  uniformly  followed,  of  testifying  none  other  things 
than  Moses  and  the  prophets  said  should  come ;  and  every 
Jew  had,  in  consequence  of  the  plan  acted  on  by  the  evan- 
gelists, an  opportunity  of  jud^ing^  the  truth  of  their  state- 
ment, the  claims  of  Jesus  to  be  heir  of  David,  by  comparing 
it  with  their  own  acknowledged  registers.  Nor  would  friends 
or  enemies  fail  to  do  this.  While  no  instance  is  recorded  of 
the  latter  accusing  Christ's  followers  of  falsehood,  when  they 
every  where  proclaimed  him  the  son  of  Abraham  and  of  the 
race  of  Judah,  and  the  heir  of  David,  the  former  in  all  coun- 
tries were  familiar  with  this  regular  descent  of  their  Master 
according  to  the  flesh.  Thus  Paul,  writing  to  the  Romans, 
evidently  views  it  as  a  well  known  and  received  fact,  that 
Jesus  ''  was  made  of  the  seed  of  David  according  to  the 
flesh ;"  and  he  reminds  the  Hehrews  to  whom  he  wrote, 
that  "  it  is  evident  that  our  Lord  sprang  out  of  the  tribe  ct 
Judah." 
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We  coDcei?e  it  inexpedient  to  attempt  here  to  reconcile  the 
discrepancies  or  differences  supposed  to  exist  between  the 
genealogies  of  Jesus  recorded  by  Matthew  and  Luke.     The 
(earned  have  speculated  much  on  this  subject ;  but  the  candid 
-  reader  will  be  sufHcientlv  satisfied  that  the  difficulties  are  not 
momentous,  after  perusing  the  following  extract  from  Mr. 
Watson*8  Exposition  of  the  Gospels : — "  For  a  full  investi- 
gation of  the  questions  which  have  been  raised  on  the  gene- 
alogies of  Christ  given  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  recourse 
may  be  bad  to  Grotius,  Hammond,  Le  Clerc,  Lightfoot, 
Bishop  Kidder,  Whitby,  Dr.  Barrett,  and  others  who  have 
written  at  lar^e  upon  tnem.     The  genealogies  coincide  from 
Abraham  to  David  ;  and  then  so  entirely  differ,  except  in  two 
descents,  that  they  must  be  regarded  as  two  distinct  tables ; 
and  the  opinion  now  generally  admitted  is  that  of  Lightfoot, 
that  St  Matthew  gives  the  genealogy  of  Joseph,  whose  adop- 
ted son  Jesus  was ;  and  St.  Luke  that  of  his  virgin  mother. 
This  derives  strong  confirmation  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  Jewish  Rabbins  in  their  writings  call  Mary  the  daughter 
of  Eli.     This  distinction  in  the  genealogies  also  serves  to  ex- 
plain the  reason  why  St  Luke  begins  his  genealogy  with  / 
stating  that  Jesus  was  the  supposed  son  of  Joseph, '  wno  was 
the  son  of  Eli '     The  natural  father  of  Joseph  was,  as  Mat- 
thew states,  Jacob;   but  Mary  being  the  daughter  of  Eli, 
Joseph  became  his  son-in-law ;  or  simply,  according  to  the 
vague  way  in  which  the  Hebrews  used  such  relative  terms, 
his  son ;  which  is  further  confirmed  by  another  instance  of  a 
son-in-law  being  called   a  son  in  the  same  table,  namely 
Salalhiel,  who  is  called  *  the  son  of  Neri,'  that  is,  his  son-in- 
law;   his  natural  father  being  Jechonias,  1  Chron.  iii.  17. 
The  only  point  of  real  importance,  however,  in  this  question 
is,  whether  Mary  as  well  as  Joseph  was  of  the  house  of 
David,  because  the  Christ  was  indubitably  to  be  of  the  seed 
of  David  'according  to  the  flesh,'  which  our  Lord  was  not 
by  mere  virtue  of  his  being  the  adopted  son  of  Joseph,  and 
entered  as  such  in  the  Jewish  genealogies.     Now,  though 
there  seems  sufRcieirt  reason  to  conclude  that  Mary  married 
Joseph  as  next  of  kin,  and  though  the  very  silence  of  the 
Jews,  who,  upon  the  promulgation  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
miraculous  conception,  at  whatever  period  that  was   first 
made  known,  whether  during  our  Lord's  life,  or  immediately 
after  his  ascension,  must  have  raised  this  fatal  objection,  if 
Mary  had  not  been  a  descendant  of  David  as  well  as  Joseph, 
proves  that  this  fact  was  a  subject  of  pubhc  notoriety  -^  yet 
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the  matter  is  settled  by  a  passage  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke. 
which  those  who  have  investigated  this  '^uestion  of  the  two 
genealogies   nave   generally  overlooked       ^n   Luke  i.  32, 
when  the  angel  makes  the  annunciation  to  Mary  that  she 
should  become  the  mother  of  the  Messiah,  he  says,  ^  He  shall 
be  great,  and  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  the  Highest:  and 
the  Ijord  God  shall  give  unto  him  the  throne  of  m^  father 
David,' — terms  which  could  not  have  been  used,  unless  Mary 
herself  had  been  David's  descendant.     It  may  be  added  to 
this,  that  unless  it  had  been  a  matter  sufficiently  Avell  known 
and  acknowledged,  that  Mary  and  Joseph  were  of  the  same 
house  and  lineage,  it  could  have  answered  no  end  for  Mat- 
thew to  have  copied  from  the  public  genealogical  tables  of 
the  Jews  the  descent  of  Joseph  from  David,  since  he  himself 
closes  the  list  of  descents  with  an  account  of  the  conception 
and  birth  of  Jesus,  which  declares  that  he  was  not  the  son  of 
Joseph,  but  of  Mary  only.     But  the  family  relationship  of 
Mary  and  Joseph  being  well  known,  the  one  genealogy  wob 
as  well  suited  to  his  purpose  as  the  other,     resides  that,  it 
has  also  this  advantage,  that  it  established  our  Lord's  legal 
right  to  the  throne  of  David,  through  Joseph,  of  whom  he 
was  the  son  by  adoption.     And  this  was  of  importance  in 
arguing  with  the  Jews ;  for,  ahhough  Mary  was  descended 
from  David,  yet,  had  she  married  into  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
under  the  same  circumstances  as  she  married  Joseph,  our 
Lord  would  have  been  reckoned  in  the  Jewish  genealogies 
as  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  his  legal  claim  to  the  throne  of 
David  could  not  have  been  maintained  on  the  ground  of 
descent;  but,  having  married  into  her  own  tribe,  our  Lord 
was  the  descendant  of  David,  both  in  law  and  by  nature. 
With  respect  to  other  difliculties  in  these  tables  of  descent, 
they  are  to  be  referred  to  the  Jewish  records,  and  not  to  the 
evangelists  who  copied  them.   As,  however,  the  Jews  exerted 
particular  care  in  preserving  the  pedigree  of  their  priests, 
and  also  the  line  of  David,  in  which  they  expected  the  Mes- 
siah, the  discrepancies  are  probably  apparent  only,  and  the 
obscurity  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  their  mode  of 
keeping  them,  as  being;  affected  by  their  changes  of  name, 
or  the  practice  of  bearing  double  names,  and  by  their  laws 
of  succession,  is  now  but  partially  known.     The  tables  are, 
however,  sufficiently  clear  to  prove  the  only  point  for  which 
they  were  introduced,  that  Jesus  was  the  son  of  David,  and 
the  son  of  Abraham  /'  and  by  consequence  the  legitimat  ? 
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beir  of  David  to  the  throne  of  brae],  and  heir  to  the  domin* 
'on  of  the  world  promised  unto  Abraham. — Rom.  iy.  13. 

But  Jesus  of  Nazarath  had  far  higher  claims  to  the  domin- 
ions and  power  of  David,  and  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  world ; 
for  he  is  the  Only-begotten  Son  of  the  Living  and  True  God. 
Such  he  was  declared  to  be  by  the  prophetic  Spirit,  Ps.  ii  7, 
^^l  will  declare  the  decree:  the  Lord  hath  said  unto  me, 
Thou  art  my  Son  ;  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee.*'     And  this 
language  distinctly  teaches  us  that  he  alone  is  the  proper  rep- 
resentative of  the  invisible  Deity,  and  the  legitimate  heir  of 
God  as  the  supreme  King  of  Israel,  and  the  Lord  of  all  Crea- 
tion ;  and  as  such  peculiarly  beloved  by  his  Father,  and  truly 
possessed  of  his  peculiar  perfections  or  infinite  excellencies. 
That  these  transcendently  glorious  features  were  to  be  beheld 
in  the  Messiah,  is  manifest  throughout  the  Divine  Revelation 
by  Moses  and  the  prophets ;  and  that  they  were  recognised 
ic  Jesus  of  Nazareth  by  his  disciples,  is  not  less  evident  in 
almo':':  every  page  of  the  New  Testament      His  miraculous 
format  ;3t:  in  the  virgin's  womb  demonstrated  him  to  be  the 
most  beloved  Son  of  God.      By  this  he  was  distinguished  in 
excellence  from  Adam  and  all  Lis  race,  and  was  truly  seen  to 
be  ^'  that  holy  being''  who  was  worthy  to  be  called  the  Son  of 
God.     That  he  was  in  the  highest  sense  the  beloved  of  God 
was  also  declared  at  his  baptism,,  when  the  Spirit  of  God  de- 
scended like  a  dove  and  rested  upon  him,  and  a  voice  from 
the  excellent  glory  thus  addressed  him :  *'  Thou  art  my  be- 
loved Son ;  in  thee  1  am  well  pleased."  God  a  second  time 
announced,  in  a  similar  manner,  his  complacency  in  him,  in 
the  hearing  of  his  most  honoured  disciples,  after  they  bad 
seen  him  clothed  with  the  symbolical  cloud  of  glory ;  for  a 
voice  from  the  cloud  said,  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom 
I  am  well  pleased  ;  hear  ye  him."      A  testimony  resembling 
this,  God  pronounced  a  third  time  from  heaven,  in  the  hear- 
ing of  a  multitude,  when,  in  answer  to  this  public  prayer, 
'*  Father,  glorify  thy  name,"  a  voice  loud  as  thunder  said,  "  I 
have  both  dorined  it,  and  will  glorify  it  again."     More  mar- 
vellous and  decisive  still  did  his  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
without  his  body  being  subjected  to  corruption,  prove  God's 
peculiar  delight  m  him.      This  unparalleled  event  Jesus  pre- 
dicted, and  appealed  to  it  as  the  complete  confirmation  of  his 
high  claims.     His  enemies  felt  the  force  of  the  appeal,  and 
employed  all  that  human  wisdom  and  power  deemed  necessa- 
ry to  retain  his  body  in  the  tomb.     But  it  was  impossible  that 
he  should  be  chained  by  death  or  hell  \  for  God  had  pledged 
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himself  to  raise  him  from  the  dead,  and  thus  to  declare  him 
his  only-begotten,  and  well-beloved  Son. 

However  astonishing  and  incomprehensible  to  the  human 
mind  may  be  the  fact  that  Jesus,  as  God's  own  Son,  is  the 
equal  of  his  Father,  and  therefore  the  proper  heir  of  all  tbinfi^s, 
its  truth  he  incontrovertibly  confirmed  by  his  works ;  for  who 
that  reflects  on  the  nature  of  what  he  performed  in  his  own 
name,  will  presume  to  say  that  the  whole  was  within  the 
power  of  a  mere  creature,  how  exalted  soever  might  be  the 
dignity  and  capacities  conferred  on  it  by  the  universal  Crea- 
tor? He  showed  himself  possessed  of  the  most  perfect 
knowledge  of  all  the  secret  operations  and  unrevealed  thoughts 
of  man,  and  the  sovereign  and  Almighty  Lord  of  all  nature. 
It  was  visible  to  all  that  ail  the  perfections  of  Deity  resided  in 
him  J  and  to  his  various  works  of  Almighty  power  to  heal 
all  kinds  of  incurable  diseases,  to  multiply  at  pleasure  the 
means  of  human  subsistence,  and  to  raise  the  dead  to  life,  he 
referred  in  proof  not  only  that  God  was  with  him,  but  also 
that  he  was  the^Son  of  God,  and  that  he  who  had  seen  him 
had  seen  the  Father. 

The  great  truth  of  the  Divine  dignity  of  his  nature  is  also 
clearly  showed  by  the  authority  and  honour  to  which  he  is 
exalted.  The  prophets  predicted  Messiah's  exaltation  to  the 
throne  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  in  the  heavens,  and  investiture* 
in  the  offices  of  Saviour,  Sovereign,  and  Judge  of  the  human 
race.  Jesus  announced  that  these  offices  were  to  be  conferred 
on  him,  and,  that  he  would  ascend  unto  heaven  in  order  to  ex- 
ercise them.  Hundreds  of  his  disciples  saw  him  ascend  ;  and 
waited  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  would  demonstrate  that  he  was  admitted  into  glory,  and 
had  taken  possession  of  the  high  honours  to  which  he  was 
destined.  How  complete  was  the  evidence  given  that  he  was 
seated  on  the  throne  of  God,  in  the  gifts  received  ^y  his  fol- 
lowers, by  which  they  were  enabled,  in  his  name,  to  perform 
miracles  equally  great  and  more  numerous  than  he  had  him- 
self wrought.  Being  thus  raised  to  an  equality  with  his 
Father  in  dignity  and  power,  so  as  to  appear  worthy  of  all 
adoration,  worship,  and  praise ;  or  in  the  language  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  having  thus  received  a  name  above  every  name, 
that  in  his  name  every  knee  should  bow,  and  tongue  confess 
that  he  is  Lord,  it  remains  no  longer  doubtful  that  he  is  the 
Son  of  God,  and  Heir  of  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth. 

These  things  proclaim  to  all  that  he  had  finished  the  work 
for  which  he  confessed  that  he  came  into  the  world,  for  had 
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he  not  done  this,  is  it  credible  that  he  should  have  been  pab- 
licly  approved  by  God  before  angels  and  men  ?  That  Work 
chiefly  consisted  in  delivering  himself  up  as  a  sacrificial  vic- 
tim to  death  for  the  sins  of  mankind,  that  he  might  obtain 
eternal  redemption  for  every  one  who  shall  obey  nim  ;  and 
this  is  the  great  truth  which  forms  the  basis  of  his  kingdom 
There  is  no  name  given  under  heaven  among  men  by  which 
we  must  be  saved,  but  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

This  is  the  King  of  the  new  empire ;  and  for  this  end  he 
confessed  that  he  was  born,  and  that  he  should  rule  all  na- 
tions,  and  reign  till  all  his  enemies  were  made  his  footstool 
But  he  distinctly  limited  the  visible  administration  of  his 
kingdom  in  this  world  to  religious  and  moral  afiairs.  The 
entire  government  of  Israel  was  his  native  right,  as  the  heir 
of  his  father  David  ;  and  every  one  also  who  assumed  the 
supreme  rule  over  them  without  being  called  of  God,  whether 
a  native  or  foreigner,  was  unquestionably  an  usurper.  He, 
however,  explicitly  announced  that  he  came  not  into  the 
world  to  aspire  to  a  worldly  throne,  or  secular  dominion.  He 
voluntarily  renounced  all  temporal  rights,  and  appeared  on 
earth  not  '<  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give 
his  life  a  ransom  for  many."  His  royal  predecessors  were 
each  successively  appointed  as  deputy  of  Jehovah,  Israel's 
Supreme  Sovereign,  the  visible  head  or  superintendant  of  the 
whole  community,  in  all  things  relating  to  religion  as  well 
as  to  worldly  interests.  Jesus  took  the  charge  of  the  former, 
and  cfrefufly  avoided  interference  with  the  latter.  ^  He 
cleansed  the  temple  instructed  the  worshippers  how  to  serve 
God  acceptably,  and  made  known  to  them  His  mind.  But  he  de- 
sired not  to  preside  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  nor  to  con- 
duct their  armies,  or  to  receive  any  of  the  national  revenues. 
When  the  muhitude  desired  to  make  him  a  temporal  prince, 
he  withdrew  from  their  society,  and  proceeded  to  discharge 
his  duties  as  the  prophet  of  the  liord.  And  at  a  later  period, 
when  one  of  his  hearers  requested  him  to  examine  and  decide 
on  some  worldly  matter,  he  replied,  "  Man,  who  made  me  a 
ruler  or  divider  among  you  ?"  Scarcely  any  of  the  people, 
including  his  most  eminent  disciples,  seem  to  have  interpre- 
ted correctly  his  conduct,  or  comprehended  his  plainest  in- 
structions, in  respect  to  the  objects  of  his  mission.  They  had 
no  just  conceptions  of  limited  royal  power.  Their  minds 
were  full  of  the  ideas  of  Messiah's  absolute  and  uncontrolled 
dominion  ;  and  imagined  that  he  would  exercise  it  in  thia 
world  altogether  after  the  manner  of  the  despots  of  the  East 
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Hence,  whea  Jesas  chose  his  twelve  apostles,  they  and  hk 
other  FolloTvers  expected  that  he  would  next  restore  the  tem- 
poral kingdom  to  Israel,  and  constitute  the  Holy  Land  the 
seat  of  universal  empire.  This  false  conception  excited  the 
ambition  of  his  chief  ministers,  and  strife  threatened  to  de- 
stroy tbeir  peace.  They  disputed  who  should  be  greatest 
To  check  tneir  pride,  and  prepare  them  for  the  humble,  ar- 
duous and  holy  work  to  which  they  were  destined,  be  set  a 
child  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  declared  that  none  was  fit  to 
serve  in  his  kingdom  who  were  not  teachable,  unassuming, 
and  humble  as  a  child,  who  implicitly  bows  to  the  authority 
of  its  parents,  and  depends  wholly  on  them  for  its  safety  and 
comfort.  And,  that  all  worldly  ambition  and  liopes  should 
he  repressed  in  them,  he  distinctly  stated  that  in  his  kingdom 
he  who  was  the  humblest  and  most  active  in  serving^  and  ad- 
vancing the  interests  of  his  fellow-subjects,  would  be  ac- 
counted deserving  the  highest  honour.  The  only  authority 
they  were  to  acknowledge  was  that  of  the  Supreme  King, 
and  the  only  applause  and  honouc  tabe  sought  was  his  ap- 
probation :  **  Ye  know,"  said  Jesus.  "  that  the  princes  of  the 
Gentiles  exercise  dominion  over  them,  and  they  that  are 
great  exercise  authority  upon  them,  but  it  shall  not  be  so 
among  you :  but  whosoever  will  be  great  among  you,  let  him 
be  your  minister  ;  and  whosoever  will  be  chief  among  you, 
let  him  be  your  servant,"  Matt  xx.  25 — 27. 

One  of  the  last  and  unexpected  scenes  of  his  most  wonder- 
ful life,  was  the  singular  procession  which  he  deigned  to  per- 
mit his  disciples  to  conduct  to  testify  their  belief  in  his  roy- 
alty. The  only  part  he  took  in  it  strongly  expressed  the  un- 
worldliness  of  his  kingdom,  and  fulfilled  in  him  certain  re- 
markable predictions  respecting  Messiah.  None  of  the  mighty 
or  noble  surrounded  him  ;  his  poor  disciples  and  the  multi- 
tude  whom  the  rulers  contemned,  were  nis  attendants.  No 
crown  or  diadem  adorned  his  head  ;  no  chariots,  horses,  or 
armed  band,  displayed  splendour  to  attract  or  dazzle  the  eyes, 
or  strike  terror  in  the  hearts  of  the  spectators  ;  nor  was  there 
any  kind  of  grandeur  to  produce  admiration,  nor  magnifi- 
cence tot  awaken  any.  He  rode  on  an  ass  ;  and  children 
were  loudest  in  his  praise.  He  was  manifestly  no  rival  of  the 
princes  and  great  men  of  the  earth.  He  acknowledged  him- 
self chiefly  delight^  with  the  plaudits  of  the  children,  who 
hailed  him  the  promised  Prince,  come  in  the  name  of  Jeho- 
vah. The  only  sceptre  or  arms  which  he  used  wera  small 
cords  ;  and  these  were  found  sufiicient  to  expel  from  the  tem 
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pie,  his  own  and  his  Fathered  bouse,  all  who  dared  to  dishon- 
our and  defile  the  sacred  precincts,  consecrated  as  the  place  of 
prayer  for  all  peoples.  And  with  this  manifestation  of  his 
royal  dignity,  his  final  confession  of  his  claims  of  sovereignty 
perfectly  accorded.  In  his  answer  to  the  false  accusation 
that  he  had  declared  himself  king  of  Jiidea,  in  opposition  to 
the  sovereignty  exercised  by  the  Romans,  he  boldly  avowed 
that  he  was  born  a  king,  not  of  the  Jews  only,  but  of  every 
one  who  received  and  obeyed  the  truth,  that  he  was  the  prom- 
ised Saviour.  His  dominion  being  thus  wholly  sustained 
and  extended  by  the  truth,  no  prince,  supported  by  physical 
resources  of  human  wisdom  or  power,  had  reason  to  dread 
his  triumphs,  e.xcept  in  so  far  as  they  owed  the  continued  pos- 
session of  their  throne  to  falsehood  and  wickedness.  His 
kingdom  was  from  heaven  ;  its  principles,  laws,  customs  and 
resources,  were  derived  from  heaven ;  and  it  could  not  be  ad- 
vanced by  mere  human  devices  or  assistance.  Had  it  been 
otherwise,  his  servants  would  have  engaged  in  battle  against 
their  enemies  ;  and  who  could  hope  to  overcome  them  ?  for 
the  whole  armies  of  the  angels  of  God  were  ready  to  join 
with  all  who  heareth  the  truth  to  resist  and  conquer  all  his 
opposers.  Consequently  his  patient  resigning  of  himself  into 
the  hands  of  his  fals.e  accusers,  and  to  the  power  possessed  by 
Pilate  to  condemn  him  to  death,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  he 
only  requested  of  his  judges  to  spare  the  lives  of  his  follow- 
ers, clearly  showed  that  he  sought  no  earthly  throne,  or  secu- 
lar doqpnion. 

If  Jesus  indicated  the  exclusively  spiritual  and  moral  char 
acter  of  his  kingdom  on  earth,  by  publicly  disclaiming  all 
intention  to  exercise  the  temporal  government  of  the  Jews, 
belongings  to  him  as  David's  heir,  is  not  the^same  truth  to  be 
learned  from  his  voluntarily  neglecting  to*  seize  the  Holy 
Land,  as  well  as  every  other  spot  on  earth,  for  the  whole  was 
his  own  property  as  the  Son  of  God  ?  This  act  of  self-de- 
nial he  alone  could  practice  ;  for  no  sovereign  had  any  legit- 
imate right  to  consider  himself  sole  lord  of  his  dominions. 
The  earth  belongs  only  to  God,  and  though  he  appoints  whom 
he  will  to  the  office  of  rulers,  yet  he  has  not  authorised  them 
to  look  on  it  as  their  special  property.  David  and  his  suc- 
cessors were  his  deputies,  and  not  his^heirs  to  Canaan,  which, 
in  a  particular  sense,  he  called  them* to  regard  as  his  own, 
selected  in  preference  to  all  lands,  as  the  site  of  his  greatest 
and  most  marvellous  manifestations  of  himself  to  man.  The 
king  of  the  Jews  had  no  right  to  any  other  position  in  th^ 
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Holy  Land  than  that  which  fell  to  him  hy  lot,  the  inheritance 
of  his  fathers.  He  could  scarcely  he  guilty  of  a  greater  crime 
than  forcibly  to  take  possession  of  the  least  spot  in  the  inher- 
itance of  any  of  his  subjects.  Nor  could  he  lawfully  retain 
forever,  as  his  own,  any  more  than  any  other  of  his  subjects,- 
land  which  an  individual  might  sell  him.  But  Grod  gave  the 
land  to  Messiah  ;  and  hence  it  was  denominated  by  the  pro- 
phets, "  ImmanuePs  land,"  and  one  of  the  sins  charged  against 
the  Jews,  in  relation  to  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  is,  that  "  he 
came  into  his  own  land,  and  his  own  people  received  him  not" 
Indeed,  Jesus  declared,  that  "  all  thmgs  were  delivered  unto 
him  of  his  Father."  Nevertheless,  he  passed  through  life  one 
of  the  most  destitute  of  his  people.  "  The  foxes,"  he  said, 
"  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests,  but  the  Son 
of  man  hath  nowhere  to  lay  his  head."  By  personal  labour 
he  appears  for  many  years  to  have  procured  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence requisite  for  himself  and  his  mother  ;  and  during  his 
public  ministry,  while  he  repeatedly  miraculously  supplied 
food  for  thousands,  he  owed  his  own  support  chiefly  to  a  few 
women  who  generously  administered  to  him. 

In  contradistinction  to  all  the  princes  of  this  world,  and 
even  to  all  the  chief  Rulers  of  Israel  who  had  preceded  him, 
he  encouraged  no  one  to  follow  him  by  any  worldly  induce- 
ment :  he  pledged  himself  to  the  most  faithful  no  more  than 
that  he  would  be  with  them  always,  and  make  them  partakers 
of  all  that  their  Heavenly  Father  knew  to  be  necessary  for 
their  present  and  eternal  happiness.  This  he  prorAinced 
sufBcient  to  reconcile  to  his  service;  for  who  does  not  per- 
ceive that  "  it  is  enough  for  the  servant  to  be  as  his  master?" 
What  prince  has  not  promised  his  chief  ministers  and  army 
the  good  and  glory  of  this  life?  Did  not  Jehovah  himself  con- 
descend to  assure  Israel,  when  he  announced  himself  to  have 
become  their  King,  that  he  would  reward  their  subjection  and 
obedience  to  him,  with  health,  long  life,  weahh,  and  honour? 
that  if  they  proved  their  fidelity  to  nim  hy  entire  renunciation 
of  idols,  and  entire  destruction  of  every  symbol  of  idolatry, 
and  stedfast  observance  of  his  institutions,  he  would  make 
them  thw  most  prosperous  in  all  earthly  good  of  any  other 
nation  of  the  world?  How  many  promises  of  this  kind  were 
given  Israel  by  Moses  and  the  prophets  ?  And  how  many 
threatenings  of  temporal  calamities  of  every 'kind  were  de- 
nounced against  them,  should  they  prove  disloyal  and  ditobe* 
dient?  What  a  contrast,  in  this  respect,  is  evident  to  all, 
bf^tween  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  and  those  of  the 
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New?  How  ifl^orant  must  he  be  who  perceives  not  the 
peculiar  spiritual  and  moral  character  of  Cfhrist's  kincfdom  ? 
Truly  it  consists  not  *'  in  meats  and  drinks,  but  in  righteous- 
ness, and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit." 

Benevolence  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  predominant 
features  of  the  kingdom  erected  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Laws 
are  made  for  the  lawless  and  disobedient,  and  compared  to  a 
state  of  anarchy,  the  most  imperfect  form  of  government  is 
benevolence  itself  But  the  infliction  of  the  sentence  of  law 
is  the  manifestation  of  justice  rather  than  mercy,  and  aug- 
ments the  present  misery  and  not  the  comfort  of  mankind. 
The  ruler  of  every  worldly  kingdom  is  a  terror  to  evil  doers ; 
and  this  was  as  true  of  the  predecessors  of  Jesus  in  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  as  in  any  other  kingdom  on  earth.  Justice 
triumphantly  reigned  rather  than  peace  and  good-will  to  man. 
The  national  constitution,  or  the  covenant  of  Sinai,  was  em- 
phatically "  the  ministration  of  death."  The  laws  of  no  na- 
tion, before  the  Christian  era,  equalled  those  prescribed  bv 
Moses,  considered  as  a  whole,  in  their  benevolent  and  benen 
cent  character  and  tendency.  But  the  covenant  of  Sinai  con- 
stituted the  Israelites  the  Divine  instruments  to  exhibit,  for 
the  instruction  lind  warning  of  mankind,  the  holiness  and  jus- 
tice of  God,  not  less,  if  not  more,  than  his  mercy  and  power 
to  save.  The  human  race,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  have 
taken  occasion,  from  the  riches  of  the  goodness  and  long  suf- 
fering of  God,  to  despise  his  authority,  and  follow  their  vain 
imaginations,  appetites,  and  passions,  as  if  they  were  not  re 
sponsible  to  Him,  nor  much  m  danger  of  punishment  How 
admirably  adapted  was  the  administration  of  the  national  law 
of  Israel  to  correct  the  false  conceptions  of  God  which  pre- 
vailed everywhere  ;  for  it  loudly  proclamed,  ^  All  sonls  are 
mine,  saith  Jehovah ;  the  soul  that  sinneth  shall  die." 

Israel  were  chosen  to  execute  on  all  bold,  presumptuous, 
and  impenitent  sinners,  residing  in  Canaan,  the  vengeance  of 
God,  recorded  in  his  word.  As  the  Creator  and  Possessor  of 
heaven  and  earth,  He  deigned  to  select  that  land  for  the 
theatre  on  which  he  purposed  to  unveil  his  perfections ;  and, 
in  order  to  this,  he  would  not  permit  the  public  acknowledg- 
*  ment  in  it  of  any  rival  god  :  he  would  not  give  his  glorv  to 
another,  nor  his  praise  to  graven  images.  When  therefore, 
the  seven  nations  of  Canaan  had  entirely  renounced  the  True 
God,  and  filled  up  their  iniquity  by  voluntary  slavery  to  the 
most  cruel  and  polluted  system  oi  idolntry  and  immorality, 
he  commanded  Israel  to  extirpate  them,  take  possesion  of  their 
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iand,  and  consecrate  themselvea  and  it  to  his  pure  service. 
The  destruction  of  the  seven  devoted  nations  was  a  fearful 
manifestation  of  the  justice  of  God,  but  it  perfectly  accorded 
with  the  revealed  design  of  God  respecting  his  purpose  io 
declaring  Canaan  his  own  land,  in  a  peculiar  religious  sense; 
for  he  ordered  no  severer  judgment  to  be  inflicted  on  the 
Canaanites  than  he  ordained  for  all  the  Israelites  who  should 
imitate  them  in  their  apostacies  from  God,  and  licentious  and 
barbarous  habits  and  conduct.  For  all  such,  when  known, 
were,  by  the  laws  of  Moses,  to  be  cut  off  from  among  his 
people ;  that  is,  he  was  either  to  be  exiled  or  put  to  death. 
And  as  for  those  who  secretly  departed  from  God,  practised 
the  rites  of  idolators,  and  thus  polluted  the  land,  or  made  it 
like  other  lands,  God  announced  that  He,  as  the  Supreme 
King,  Proprietor,  and  Judge,  would  miraculously  cut  them 
off,  and  vmdicate  the  righteousness  of  his  government  It 
was  also  for  the  attainment  of  this  object  that  the  ritual  of 
sacrifice  was  instituted.  "  Almost  all  thmgs  were  cleansed  by 
blood,  and  without  the  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission 
of  sins.''  This  great  principle  was  solemnly  and  awfully 
taught  every  night  and  mornmg,  by  the  consuming  of  inno- 
cent animals  on  the  ever-burning  altai  of  burnt  olering,  in 
the  sight  of  all  the  people.  The  whole  creation  proclaims 
that  the  Creator  has  formed  all  creatures  for  happiness,  and 
has  amply  supplied  the  means  of  obtaining  it  No  common 
reason,  doubtless,  moved  the  good  God  to  appoint  the  sacrifi- 
cature  which  he  minutely  described  by  Moses.  If  the  per- 
mission of  animal  food  attested  his  special  goodness  to  man, 
animal  sacrifice  still  more  strongly  indicated  this,  for  the 
avowed  object  was,  that  the  sins  ol  the  offerer  might  be  expi- 
ated, by  being,  as  it  were,  transferred  from  him  to  the  victim, 
which  was  incapable  of  sin,  or,  properly  speaking,  of  feeling 
its  punishment  The  rite  of  sacrifice  thus  proclaimed  daily 
the  great  truth,  that  "  the  wages  of  sin  is  death  ;"  and  every 
one  who  neglected  this  rite  had  suspended  over  his  head  the 
sword  of  Divine  justice,  which,  if  not  plunged  into  him  by 
the  magistrates  of  his  nation,  might,  in  a  moment  fall  on  him 
from  the  invisible  hand  of  the  Divine  Legislator  and  just 
Judge. 

Another  most  impressive  mode  of  preserving,  in  vigour, 
in  Israel  the  impression  of  the  justice  of  God,  was  Ux  taluh 
nis^  the  law  of  retaliation  or  retribution.  Transgressions  of 
the  laws,  for  which  no  expiatory  victim  was  provided,  were, 
when  distinctly  known,  in^ntly  adequately  punished,  by 
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fire  or  death.  The  king  or  magistrates  had  no  authority  tb' 
confine  the  accused  in  prison,  he  was  to  be  placed  before  the 
tribunal  without  delay.  Moses  gave  no  directions  respecting 
prisons,  except  we  call  by  this  name  the  cities  of  refuge.  No 
ruler  had  authority  to  change,  or  mitigate,  or  remit  the  sen- 
tence of  the  law,  or  defer  its  execution.  All  legislators  have 
Q^ieeJ  that  immediate  punishment  is  one  of  the  most  effectual 
means  of  maintaining  the  dignity  and  honour  of  the  law  and 
government.  This  was  strictly  enjoined  by  Moses.  Ar- 
bitrary power,  caprice,  or  even  compassion,  was  incompatible 
with  tiie  faithful  discharge  of  the  ofRce  of  judge  in  Israel 
He  was  not  to  pity  or  spare  any  more  than  to  judge  rashly, 
partially,  or  unjustly.  Retribution  was  to  regulate  all  his 
decisions:  "Life  for  life,  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,  hand 
for  hand,  foot  for  foot,  burning  for  burning,  wound  for 
wound,  stripe  for  stripe,  death  for  death." 

These  remarks  may  suffice  to  show  that  the  administration 
of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  peculiarly  framed  to  place  be- 
fore man  the  immutable  connexion  between  sin  and  punish- 
ment; it  was  verily,  "the  ministration  of  death."  And  the 
Divine  propriety  of  this  will  be  manifest  to  those  who  observe 
that,  during  the  period  for  which  it  was  designed,  the  justice 
of  God  was  not  demonstrated.  No  punishment  was  inflicted 
6n  man  that  had  any  fitness  to  prove  that  "  though  hand  join 
in  hand,  the  sinner  shall  not  go  unpunished."  For  no  one 
appeared  to  suffer  equal  to  what  he  deserved  as  a  trans- 
gressor of  the  \^":s  uf  his  Creator,  or  as  an  enemy  of  the 
benevolent  government  of  the  sovereign  of  the  world.  And 
everywhere,  and  in  every  age,  many  most  notorious  for  wick- 
edness were  most  prosperous  in  this  world.  While,  however, 
justice  thus  strictly  executed  in  Israel,  discovered  the  wisdom 
of  Jehovah,  it,  to  a  considerable  degree,  veiled  his  compas- 
sionate love  and  benevolence  towards  the  human  race.  He 
was  revealed  by  it  to  be  "the  ffreat  and  dreadful  God,  who 
keepeth  the  covenant;  the  jealous  God,  and  a  consuming 
fire."  It  pleased  him  to  reserve  for  the  future  age.  and  for 
the  period  of  the  Fifth  Empire,  the  perfect  demonstration  of 
his  justice  and  the  perfect  manifestation  of  his  own  nature, 
as  the  God  who  delighteih  in  mercy,  so  that  every  man 
'mitrht  know  that  "God  is  love."  And  for  this  end  he  sent 
his  Son  into  the  world,  "  not  to  condemn  the  world,  but  that 
the  world  througli  him  might  be  saved."  The  substitution 
of  the  only  begotten  Son  oi^God  instead  of  sinners  is  at  once 
the  highest  possible  moral  evidence  that  God  is,  at  once,  in 
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flexibly  just  and  inexpressibly  merciful  To  illustrate-  and 
confirm  this  sentiment  we  will  not  attempt  here ;  but  refer 
our  readers  to  the  works  of  those  who  have  ably  treated  this 
most  important  of  all  subjects.  Whoever  will  contemplate 
the  character,  doctrines,  sufierings,  death,  resurrection,  and 
fflory  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  will  not  fail  to  perceive  that  God 
has  given  irrefragable  proof  that  he  has  no  pleasure  in  the 
death  of  sinners,  and  not  less  that  he  will  not  spare  the  guilty, 
who  refuse  submission  to  the  righteous  government  of  his 
beloved  Son.  Since  he  spared  not  him,  when  he  occupied 
the  sinner's  place,  he  shall  assuredly  not  spare  those  who 
love  him  not  as  the  Father  loves  him.  Who  does  not,  must 
feel  the  force  of  the  figure  applied  by  our  Lord  to  his  sufl^er- 
ings,  when  he  proceeded  to  bear  toe  Divine  curse  on  the 
cross  I  '^  Daughters  of  Jerusalem,  weep  not  for  me,  but  for 
yourselves  and  your  children, — for  if  they  do  these  things  in 
a  green  tree,  what  shall  be  done  in  the  dry?*'  Now  to  aO  his 
disciples  it  b  surely  obvious,  that  since  Divine  justice  was 
demonstrated,  it  was  not  requisite  that  the  terrible  administra- 
tion ordained  by  Moses  for  Israel,  should  characterise  the 
administration  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  of  which  Jesus,  our 
Lord,  is  the  King.  Accordingly,  Jesus  explicitly  excluded 
from  his  empire  temporal  punishments  and  death.  He  con- 
fessed himself  the  heir  of  David,  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of 
the  world,  and  Lord  of  all ;  but,  early  in  his  ministry,  he 
plainly  intimated  that  during  his  reign  no  country  or  place, 
or  indeed  any  thing,  except  the  principles  and  laws  and  sub- 
jects of  his  kingdom  on  earth,  would  be  deemed  by  Heaven 
holy  or  sacred,  as  Canaan,  the  tenth  of  its  products,  and  the 
temple,  and  its  ministers  and  vessels,  had  been.  "  The  hour 
cometb,  and  now  is,  when  the  true  worshippers  shall  wor- 
ship the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth :  for  the  Father  seeketh 
such  to  worship  him."  And  with  equal  clearness  did  he 
teach  his  followers  that  he  was  not  come  to  form  a  commu* 
nity,  whose  purity  and  prosperity  were  to  be  protected  by  the 
immediate  punishment  of  their  secret,  or  public  and  bold 
enemies.  Thus,  on  the  Samaritans  behaving  unkindly  to 
Jesus,  his  favourite  disciples  said,  '^  Lord,  wih  thou  that  we 
command  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven,  and  consume 
them,  even  as  Elias  did?  But  he  turned,  and  rebuked  them, 
and  said.  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of.  For 
the  Son  of  man  is  not  come  to  destroy  men^s  lives,  but  to  save 
them."    Could  any  language  more  decidedly  declare  that  the 
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administration  of  death  by  Moses  would  find  no  place  in  the 
new  empire? 

This  marvellous  revolution  in  the  community  of  the  wor- 
shippers of  God  was  also  fully  implied  in  all  the  announce- 
ments by  Jesus,  that  he  came  to  redeem  them  from  all  their 
enemies,  by  giving  himself  a  ransom  for  them,  by  laying 
down  his  life  for  them,  and  by  his  assurance  that  for  this 
very  act  the  Father  had  loved  him,  and  had  committed  to 
him  all  power  and  authority,  that  he  might  give  them  eternal 
life.  The  legitimate  inference  from  this  instruction  was,  that 
the  ritual  of  sacrifice  would  cease ;  for  having  procured  all 
blessedness  for  his  people,  they  needed  no  longer  to  ofier  in- 
nocent victims  to  expiate  their  sins.  The  Father^s  approba- 
tion of  him,  publicly  testified  by  raising  him  from  the  dead, 
and  receiving  him  to  glory,  that  he  might  be  Lord  of  all, 
was  suificient  evidence  that  he  had  honoured  his  law,  and 
vindicated  his  government.  The  law  of  retribution  was  by 
consequence  no  more  required  to  instruct  mankind  that  God  » 
was  just,  if  they  intelligently,  unfeignedly,  and  cordially 
credited  the  Divine  testimony  concerning  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  by  his  obedience  unto  death,  had  fully  illustrated 
and  vindicated  the  Divine  justice  in  the  condemnation  and 
death  of  sinners.  '  Thus  it  was  manifest  that  he  came  not  to 
destroy,  but  to  fulfil  the  law  of  retribution,  as  well  as  the  law 
of  sacrifice;  and  having  finished  his  work,  superseded  both. 
In  accordance  with  this,  we  observe  that  among  his  first 
public  instructions,  he  declared  the  law  of  retaliation  obsolete: 
"  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  An  eve  for  an  eye, 
and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth :  but  I  say  unto  you.  That  ye  resist 
not  evil ;  but  whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  the  right  cheek, 
turn  to  him  the  other  also.  And  if  any  man  will  sue  thee  at 
the  law,  and  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also. 
And  whosoever  shall  compel  thee  to  go  a  mile,  go  with  him  | 

twain.  Give  to  him  that  asketh  thee;  and  from  him  that 
would  borrow  of  thee  turn  not  thou  away.     Ye  h^ve  heard  ^ 

chat  it  hath  been  said.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour,  and 
hate  thine  enemy:  but  I  say  unto  you.  Love  your  enemies, 
bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and 
pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use  you,  and  persecute  you; 
that  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven  ;  for  he  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  jthe  evil  and  on  the 
good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust.  Fo^ 
if  ye  love  them  which  love  you,  what  reward  have  ye  ?  do 
not  even  the  publicans  the  same  ?    And  if  ye  salute  your 
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brethren  only,  what  do  ye  more  than  others  ?  do  not  even  th% 
publicans  so?  Be  ye  therefore,  perfect,  even  as  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect" — ^Matt.  v.  38-48. 

The  circumstances  in  which  Jesus  was  placed  were  pecu- 
liarly flivourable  to  the  bringing  to  the  test  of  truth  hi&  high 
claims  to  be  the  Messiah,  the  promised  Kino  of  Israel,  and 
the  Saviour  and  Sovereign  of  the  world.  No  people  were 
equally  qualified  with  the  Jews  to  detect  the  imposture  of 
any  one  who  avowed  himself  to  be  their  expected  king  ;  for 
they  alone  possessed  and  valued  the  Divine  predictions  con- 
cerning him.  They  had  been  intrusted  with  the  sacred  or- 
acles ;  and,  however  ignorant  they  generally  were  of  their 
real  import,  they  were  enthusiastically  attached  to  them,  as 
the  charter  of  their  nation  Every  Jew  had  access  to  the 
scriptures,  which  were  deposited  in  the  temple,  and  in  every 
synagogue  of  the  empire  ;  and  were,  in  the  after  ages,  read 
every  Sabbath  in  the  hearing  of  the  whole  congregation. 
These  writings  delineated  the  character  of  the  Messiah  suffi- 
ciently clear  to  enable  any  intelligent,  serious,  and  candid 
reader  to  try  and  decide  the  pretensions  of  any  one  who  con- 
fessed himself  to  be  that  exalted  personage  ;  and  never  were 
the  people  in  general  more  deeply  interested  in  his  coming, 
nor  more  earnestly  looking  for  him,  than  in  the  age  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  They  valued  liberty  more  than  life ;  and 
it  is  plain  from  Joseph  us,  as  well  as  from  the  New  Testament, 
that  they  had  no  hope  of  deliverance  from  the  tyranny  of 
foreio^ners,  except  in  the  speedy  fulfilment  of  the  promise  fe- 
spectmg  the  son  and  heir  of  Ebvjd. 

As  for  the  chief  men  among  the  Jews,  we  have  ample  ev- 
idence that  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  was  the  business  of 
their  life.  To  know  them  was  one  of  the  chief  and  ultimate 
objects  of  the  whole  of  their  education.  The  Old  Testament 
was  the  principal  book  in  all  their  schools  ;  and  a  complete 
knowledge  of  it  was  the  highest  boast  of  their  most  learned 
men  ;  the  multitude,  being  deemed  ignorant  of  it,  were,  on 
that  very  account,  despised.  Hence,  the  common  maxim  of 
the  Pharisees  was,  that  *•  the  people  who  know  not  the  law 
are  cursed."  Nor  did  the  sect  of  tne  Pharisees  boast  of  learn- 
ing of  which  they  were  destitute.  They  entertained  the 
highest  hopes  of  worldly  power,  honour,  wealth,  and  pleas- 
ure in  the  kingdom  of  Messiah  ;  and,  by  consequence,  care- 
fully investigated  all  things  recorded  concerning  him  by  M> 
868  and  the  prophets.  The  minuteness  of  their  knowledge 
of  him  is  strongly  in  iicated  by  their  ready  reply  to  the  io- 
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quiry  of  Herod  refpeedn^  the  place  where  he  wm  bora : 
^  and  they  said  unto  him,  in  Bethlehem  of  Jadea ;  for  thut  it 
18  written  by  the  prophet,  and  thon  Bethlehem,  in  the  land  of 
Jtida,  art  not  the  least  among  the  princes  of  Joda  ;  for  out  of 
Ihee  shall  come  a  Governor  that  shall  rule  my  people  Israel" 
Matt  ii.  5,  6. 

Few  people  surpassed  the  Jews  in  personal  appearance  pr 
in  intetleetual  capacity.  Their  mental  powers  were  much 
less  perverted,  ana  their  lives  less  debased  oy  superstitiGn  than 
any  other  nation,  especially  in  the  a^  of  our  Lord  and  his 
apostles.  Their  religion,  and  the  original  constitution  of  their 
nation,  certainly  prevented  them  from  pursuit^  with  ardour 
the  philosophy  and  sciences  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Thete 
objects  were,  however,  known  and  valued  by  a  few  of  the 
Jews,  especially  by  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees,  and  those  who 
either  adhered  to  the  family  of  Herod  or  the  RomanSr  Be- 
sides, not  a  few  Romans,  enlightened  in  all  the  knowledge 
and  literature  (^  Greece,  either  sojourned  or  resided  in  Jodea, 
during  our  Lord's  ministry.  It  is  therefore  incontrovertible, 
that  neither  he  nor  any  one  could  have  attempted  to  carry  on 
a  scheme  of  deception  m  Judea,  without  being  quickly  detected 
and  exposed  to  punishment,  shame,  and  contempt,  seeing  he 
was  surrounded  by  many,  mature  in  intellect,  eminent  for 
worldly  wisdom,  and  mental  acquirements,  and  the  first  in 
the  world  for  knowledge  of  Moses  and  the  prophets. 

Nor  was  he  possess^  of  any  means  to  allay  suspicion,  re- 
press inquiry,  or  procure  able  assistants  to  impose  on  the  com- 
munity ;  he  presented  nothing  most  desirable  and  son?ht  by 
those  moet  renowned  for  talent,  piety,  or  patriotism.     He  be- 
longed to  the  class  who  were  accounted  by  those  acknowl- 
ed^  the  proper  judges,  ignorant  of  the  law,  and  cursed.  He 
beknged  indeed  to  the  basest  of  this  class,  for  he  had  resided, 
all  his  days,  in  Nazareth,  whose  inhabitants  were  the  most 
depraved  and  degraded  of  all  the  Ghilileans  ;  and  these  were 
the  most  polluted  of  the  whole  race  of  the  Jews.    Though 
he  therefore  spoke  as  never  man  spoke,  and  discovered  him- 
self inezpressioly  superior  in  Divine  knowledge,  di^itv, 
{gravity,  au0iority,  and  persuasive  nowers  to  all  the  leffitimsfte 
teachers  of  his  nation,  yet  the  innuential  class  regarded  his 
instructions  unworthy  of  attention,  because  he  had  not  been 
educated  in  the  national  schools,  nor  had  any  connexion  with 
persons  of  public  reputation.     The  meanness  of  his  birth, 
and  his  usual  manner  of  life,  they  considered  sufficient  to 
justify  them  in  neglecting  his  ministry.     His  talents  and  at« 
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tainments  perplexed  them^  proToked  tlieir  envy  and  hatred, 
and  awakened  dietreaainff  fear  and  apprefaenaionB.  But  die 
queriee,  "  Whence  hath  Uiis  man  this  wisdom  ?  la  not  this 
the  carpenter's  son,  and  his  mother  Mary  V  calmed  their 
spirits,  nattered  their  pride,  and  confirmed  them  in  their  pvr- 
pose  to  give  him  no  countenance  as  a  public  instractor  oi  the 
peopla 

Indeed,  they  could  have  no  sympathy  with  his  infltrucdons, 
for  they  were  wholly  opposed  to  him  on  the  most  importaot 
subjecta  of  religion  and  morals.  For  example,  they  had  scarce- 
ly more  just  or  honourable  views  of  the  True  God,  than 
those  entertained  by  idolatera.  The  latter  imagined  that  their 
Gh)d  was  the  protector  of  their  friends,  and  the  destroyer  of 
their  enemies ;  and  the  former  believed  that  their  race  were 
alone  the  objects  of  the  special  care  of  the  supreme  God,  and 
that  he  purposed  to  exalt  them  to  the  sovereignty  of  every 
other  race  of  Adam.  How  opposed  to  this  low  and  repelling 
idea  of  the  One  Gkxl  is  the  revelation  of  his  nature  and  aoings, 
by  the  Lord  Jesus.  To  impress  all  minds  with  a  just  convic- 
tion of  the  impartiality  and  universal  benevolence  of  the  Di- 
vine government,  he  appeals  to  the  constant  operations  of  na- 
ture to  promote  the  happiness  of  mankind ;  ^  Your  Father 
in  heaved,  raaketh  the  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  the  good, 
and  sendeth  rain  on  the  uist  and  unjust"  The  Jews  persua- 
ded themselves  that  the  Saviour  promised  to  their  fathers  was 
to  come  to  save  them  and  reduce  all  nations  under  them. 
Jesus  declared  that  this  Saviour  was  sent  for  the  salvation  of 
ail  men,  without  respect  of  persons ;  <'  God  so  loved  the  world, 
that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth 
in  him  should  not  perish  but  have  everlasting  life.  For  God 
sent  not  his  Son  into  the  world  to  condemn  the  world ;  but 
that  the  world  throu|;h  him  might  be  saved." — John  iii.  16, 17. 

The  Jews  entertamed  views  of  the  character  of  acceptable 
worshippers  of  God  completely  different  from  those  given  bv 
the  Lora  Jesus.  They  conceived  that  God  was  pleased  with 
all  who  observed  the  signs  of  homage  which  his  law  pre- 
scribed, even  while  they  violated  the  most  interesting  of  his 
lawa  Though  they  were  destitute  of  love  to  him,  and  of 
compassion  for  man,  yet  they  presumed  that  he  approved  of 
them,  because  they  were  zealous  observers  of  the  rites  of  sae^ 
rifice  and  cleansing.  Fasting,  lonff  prayers,  and  ri/b  to  the 
temple,  in  their  opinion,  conciliated  the  Divine  £vour,  and 
procured  them  lioerty  to  employ  all  their  efforts  to  obtam 
wealth,  power,  honour,  and  pleasure.    Jesus  declared  that 
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•ach  a  condact  wa3  abomination  in  the  sight  of  Ood ;  that  all 
worship  was  hateful  and  vain,  which  was  offered  him  with- 
out supreme  reverence  for  his  majesty  and  authority,  and  su- 
preme love  of  his  holiness  and  lavirs ;  and  that  the  true  wor- 
shippers were  those  only  who  worshipped  him  in  spirit  and 
in  truth. 

Thus  he  accused  the  Jews,  especially  their  most  renowned 
teachers,  of  entire  ignorance  of  the  True  God,  and  pro- 
nounced their  religion  utterly  worthless  in  his  eyes.  That 
they  were  therefore  neither  disposed  to  examine  candidly  his 
clamis,  nor  to  place  themselves  under  his  direction  as  the 
heavenly  Teacher,  can  surprise  no  one.  Accustomed  to  re- 
gard themselves  as  the  only  enlightened  teachers  of  true  re- 
ligion, and  to  look  on  the  wisest  of  all  other  nations  as  vain 
pretenders  to  wisdom,  how  indicpiant  must  they  have  felt 
when  pronounced  blind  leaders  oi  the  blind,  the  enemies  of 
Qod,  and  the  destroyers  of  the  souls  of  mankind. 

The  predominant  spirit  and  general  conduct  of  Jesus  had 
no  more  charms  for  the  Jewish  teachers  and  their  disciples 
than  his  public  instructions.  Profound  humility  before  God, 
disinterested  love  for  his  institutions,  and  increasing  fidelity 
in  his  service  for  the  good  of  all  classes  of  the  people,  were 
conspicuous  features  in  the  character  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth; 
and  these  strongly  condemlTed  the  pride,  haughtiness,  ambi- 
tion, selfishness,  and  indifference  for  the  best  mterests  of  the 
community ;  which  obviously  characterised  the  most  popular 
and  influential  rulers  and  teachers  in  Judea.  They  lived 
and  laboured  to  support  pretensions  to  piety  and  righteousness, 
which  were  alien  from  tneir  nature,  and  desires,  and  secret 
deeds,  as  light  is  from  darkness.  In  Jesus  was  no  trace  of 
guile  or  hypocrisy.  Not  a  vestige  of  artificial  sacred ness  was 
visible  in  nis  countenance,  dress,  gait,  or  language.  He  had 
not  one  face,  garb,  or  manner  for  the  fiimily  circle  and  ano- 
ther for  the  public  assembliea  Deep  and  solemn  thought 
produced  permanent  gravity;  arduous  enterprise,  earnestness 
of  address  and  activity  of  movements;  and  internal  perfect 
peace  was  indicated  by  habitual  cheerfulness  and  courtesy. 
Far  was  from  him  the  grimace,  the  broad  phylactery,  the 
slow  and  pompous  pace,  or  the  solemn  prayer  in  the  public 
places,  by  which  the  Pharisee  sought  to  excite  the  wonder, 
and  respect,  and  admiration  of  the  unreflecting,  the  devout, 
or  the  superstitious.  He  did  not  even  put  on  the  rough  garb 
of  the  prophet,  nor  withdraw  from  the  society  of  those  ac- 
counted, impure  and  profane.     He  was  the  man  of  the  people. 
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the  friend  of  publicans  and  sinnere ;  he  was  the  faithful  coon* 
seller,  the  generous  friend,  and  benevolent  companion  of  all 
who  discovered  wisdom  to  forsake  the  foolish  and  live,  and 
to  ^o  in  the  way  of  understandinc^.  "  The  Son  of  man  came 
eating  and  drinking"  like  one  of  the  common  people  -  and 
only  excelled  them  in  ^  going  about  doing  good."  Thus  Jesus, 
by  doctrine  and  example,  d^ected  and  exposed  the  ignorance, 
dissimulation,  ungodliness,  and  wickedness  of  the  Jewish 
teachers  and  rulers.  They  felt  condemned ;  but  their  sense  of 
shame  was  much  less  than  their  an^r  and  revenge.  And 
hence,  instead  of  repentance,  confession  of  sins,  ana  reforma- 
tion, they  hated  their  faithful  monitor,  and  resolved  to  destroy 
him.  This  state  of  mind  urged  them  on  to  investigate  the 
validity  of  his  claims ;  they  ^ulouSly  watched  his  words  and 
movements,  in  private  and  public,  employed  spies  to  observe 
and  report  whatever  he  said  or  did,  and  denounced  disgrace 
and  vengeance  on  all  who  countenanced  his  ministry,  or  dis- 
covered regard  for  his  person,  respect  for  his  authority,  or 
confidence  in  his  instructions.  He  was  not  moved  from  his 
path,  nor  turned  from  his  course,  from  dread  of  their  power 
or  wrath,  or  from  apprehension  of  their  snares.  He  knew 
their  secret  thoughts,  their  plans^  subtle  devices,  and  diaboli- 
cal arts :  and  he  Doldly  revealed  them  to  the  people,  and  an- 
nounced openly  the  certain  just  and  fearful  punishment  which 
would  spe^ily  fall  on  his  enemies.  That  tney  might  be  fuUy 
warned,  so  that  their  impenitence  mi^ht  be  inexcusable,  he 
announced  their  doom  sometimes  in  plain  language,  but  more 
frequently  in  parables,  by  which  he  more  efiectualiy  procured 
their  attention.  They  boasted  in  the  privilege  and  honour 
of  being  Good's  peculiar  people,  intrusted  with  the  keeping  of 
the  law  and  the  promises,  and  the  ordained  instructors  of 
mankind.  He  declared  that  they  would  be  cast  out  of  the 
kingdom  of  Qod ;  that  their  religious  distinctions  would  be 
transferred  to  other  races,  who  would  more  faithfully  execute 
the  trust  committed  to  them ;  and  that  God  would  expel  them 
from  his  land,  and  scatter  them  over  the  whole  worla,  monu^* 
fnents  of  his  justice  and  power.  This  compassionate  warn- 
ing they  contemned,  and  zealously  counselled,  and  more  uni- 
tedly determined,  to  cut  him  off  from  the  land  of  the  living. 
How  intensely  they  sought  accusations  against  him,  and  how 
perseveringly  they  prosecuted  them,  no  one  requires  to  be  in- 
formed who  reads  tne  simple,  unadorned,  and  truth-bearing 
narrative  of  his  life  by  the  EvangeUsts. 

Nothing  exasperated  the  rulers  and  priesiB  more  duin  thi 
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UMiiitnal  beaevolaiiee,  ftkaplidty,  and  intoffrity  of  the  con- 
duct of  oar  Lord.  He  ftbowed  becoming  deference  for  the 
ueeful  mititutiona  of  iociety,  as  well  aa  reverence  for  the 
sacred  lawa  of  baa  country.  He  everywhere  taught  his  dis- 
ciples and  the  multitude  to  ^  render  unto  Cesar  the  things 
tkiatare  Cesar's,  and  unto  God  tbe  things  that  are  God's  j" 
but  he  uniformly  spok^  of  all  men,  in  their  relation  to  God, 
as  occupying  a  common  placa  He  declared  that  all  were 
sinners,  jusuy  exposed  to  the  Divine  displeasure,  and  equally 
requiring  Divine  mercy.  This  sentiment  was  most  accepta-. 
Ue  to  every  one  who  fislt  himself  sinful  and  under  the  con^ 
dcmnation  of  the  law ;  but  it  was.  most  offensive  to  the  nu- 
meroos  class  who  conceived  that  the  qualities  which  they 
valued,  and  which  were  generally  admired  and  praised  by 
men,  were  not  less  esteemed  by  God.  Thus,  honourable 
bii^  saered  or  high  offices,  great  talents,  superior  education, 
religious  knowledge^  devotion,  and  seal,  considerable  wealth, 
power,  and  influence,  w^e  believed  to  recommend  those  who 
possessed^  or  pretended  to  possess  them,  not  less  to  the  favour 
of  Qod  tnan  to  the  respect  of  man.  In  opposition  to  thi& 
Jesus  proclaimed  that  these  superficial  excellences  were  ot 
no  account  before  God,  who  looketh  not  merely  on  the  out- 
ward appearance  but  also  on  the  heart ;  and  that  those  who 
gloried  m  them  were  as  vile  in  his  sight  as  the  most  immoral 
and  degraded  of  the  race  of  men.  Few  principles  did  Jesus 
more  strongly  and  frequently  enforce  than  that  "  That  which 
is  most  highly  esteemed  among  men  is  an  abomination  in  the 
^^t  of  Qod,"  and,  that  ^'  He  who  exalteth  himself  shall  be 
abased,  and  he  who  humbleth  himaelf  shall  be  exalted."  In 
accordance  with  these  unworldly  principles,  be  announced 
that  publicttis  and  sinners  enter  the  kingdom,  and  all  who 
trusted  that  they  were  righteous,  and  despised  others,  were 
excluded.  It  was  the  common  practice  of  the  public  teachers 
and  rulers  to  despise,  and  ne^ect,  and  oppress  the  lower 
classas  of  the  people)  while  the  ministry  of  Jesus  accom: 
{dished  the  prediction  concerning  him,  that  "  to  the  poor  the 
gospel  is  preached."  He,  however,  employed  no  artifice  to 
win  followers  among  any  class ;  he  sought  not  the  honour 
that  Cometh  from  man.  He  threw  no  disguise  over  his  con- 
duct ;  in  his  public  ministry  all  was  light  as  day.  The  high- 
priest,  seated  as  judge,  beUrayed  great  presumjption,  as  well 
as  an  earnest  wish  to  ensnare  and  destroy  hun,  when  he 
asked  Jesus,  who  had  been  dragsed  before  his  tribunal,  to 
ffivie  aocQunt  of  himself  and  his  £>ctrine.    But  his  conduct 
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gave  occasion  to  the  most  noble  and  Criumpfaant  appeal  of 
our  Lord  to  the  unquestionable  simplicity  ana  integrity  of  his 
life :  **  Jesus  answered  him,  I  spake  openly  to  the  world ;  I 
ever  taught  in  the  synagogue,  and  in  the  temple,  whither  the 
Jews  also  resort ;  and  in  secret  have  I  said  nothing.  Why 
askest  thou  me?  ask  them  which  heard  me  what  I  hare  said 
unto  them :  behold  they  know  what  I  have  said."  His  mira- 
cles were  performed  in  the  li^t  of  day,  and  were  a  direct 
appeal  to  tne  common  sense  and  understanding  of  all  ages 
and  ranks,  in  confirmation  of  his  high  claims.  He  employed 
no  arts  or  devices  of  human  wisdom  or  deception  to  impose 
on  the  credulous ;  nor  were  his  doings  enshrouded  by  any 
veil  of  mystery  or  secrecy  to  conceal  them  from  the  cloaest 
inspection  of  the  intelligent  or  prejudiced. 

He  manifested  his  supernatural  wisdom,  benevolence,  and 
mercy  when,  and  how,  and  to  whom  it  seemed  good  in  his 
own  sight.  He  had  no  counsellor;  the  wishes,  hopes,  fears, 
or  devices  of  friends  or  enemies  influenced  noneof  nis  move- 
ments. He  spake,  and  it  was  done ;  he  commanded,  and  it 
stood  fast.  He  admitted  no  concert  or  consultation  to  raise 
high  expectations  respecting  him.  Nothing  moved  him  in 
his  heavenly  course,  except  the  wants,  the  sorrows,  and  pray- 
ers of  the  miserable:  resolute  unbelief  and  scornful  con- 
tempt alone  temporarily  shut  up  the  inexhaustible  fountain  6t 
his  compassionate  power.  We  observe  no  preliminary  pre- 
parations connectea  with  his  miracles,  at  least  none  having 
any  tendency  to  eflfect  them.  He  made  clay  and  anointed 
the  eyes  of  the  blind,  and'  their  vision  was  restored ;  he  told 
the  paralytic  to  stretch  forth  his  hand,  and  its  energy  was  re- 
covered ;  he  breathed  on  his  disciples,  and  they  received  the 
Holy  Spirit,  by  whom  tbey  were  endowed  with  supernatural 
knowledge,  wisdom,  and  power. 

He  haid  received  no  education  fitting  him  for  the  perform- 
ance of  any  thing  which  had  any  real  semblance  or  approxi* 
mation  to  the  miracles  which  distinguished  him.  Hin  life 
was  passed  in  poverty  and  labour  among  the  lowest  class  of 
the  people.  The  fact  that  he  belonged  to  the  illiterate  class 
increased  the  astonishment  of  the  learned,  when  he  discover^ 
ed  to  them,  in  his  twelfth  year,  more  religious  knowledge 
than  them  all.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  sought  or 
pretended  to  possess  pagan,  or  mere  human  learning;  he 
was  neither  a  literary  instructor,  politician,  lawyer,  nor  phy- 
sician. Nevertheless,  '^  he  healed  all  manner  of  diseases" 
and  corporal  defects  of  the  people,  and  demonstrated  com. 
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^ole  powBT  over  the  elements  of  nature^  iiiTisible 
and  even  human  Ufa  Many  diseases,  acknowledged  in 
eyery  age  and  country  incurable  by  human  art,  were  per* 
fecdy  cured  at  his  word;  and  this  he  did,  in  general,  in 
circumstances  which  compelled  all  to  confess  the  reality  and 
completeness  of  the  miracla  What  additional  incident  could 
be  imagined  necessary  or  possible  to  show  his  glorious  power 
by  miracle  more  clearly  or  incontrovertibly  than  the  accom- 
paniments of  many  of  his  miracles  1  for  example,  the  feeding 
of  the  thousands  by  a  few  loayes  and  fishes ;  the  restoration 
of  him  who  had  been  bom  blind ;  and  the  restoring  to  life 
the  son  of  the  widow  of  Nain,  and  Lazarus  of  Bethany. 

All  men  had  ample  opportunity  to  ascertaiiv.the  reality  of 
the  supernatural  power  which  he  conferred  on  his  chosen 
disciples,  and  which  confessedly  was  one  of  his  greatest  mira- 
cles.  He  appointed  them  to  travel  through  all  the  cities  and 
villages  of  Judea  to  heal  the  sick  and  cast  out  demons,  fiut 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  wrought  any  miracles  under  his 
personal  direction.  Thus  they  were  exposed  to  the  scrutin- 
ising eyes  of  the  whole  community.  That  they  succeeded 
in  all  cases  brous'ht  before  them,  except  one,  the  Evangelists 
Inform  us ;  and  me  same  authority  assures  us  that  they  per- 
formed all  in  the  name  or  by  tne  authority  and  invisible  power, 
of  their  great  Teacher,  in  order  to  persuade  every  man  to  re- 
ceive him  as  their  Saviour  and  King.  That  they  had  neither 
ability  nor  inclination  to  deceive,  their  acquirements  and 
general  conduct  fully  show.  They  were  illiterate,  simple,  and 
upright  men ;  and  the  single  individual  among  them  destitute 
of  moral  integrity  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  witnesses 
of  the  uprightness  of  his  associates,  and  of  the  perfect  excel* 
lence  of  their  Lord,  for,  after  he  had  betrayed  him,  he  pub- 
licly, and  in  the  most  awfully  solemn  circumstances,  declared 
that  he  was  an  innocent  man. 

That  the  most  eminent  in  Judea  for  talent,  learning,  power, 
and  wealth,  most  diligently  improved  the  opportunity  afforded 
them  to  test  the  claim  of  the  Lord  Jesus  is  unquestionable. 
Either  in  person  or  by  able  emissaries  they  watched  all  his 
movements,  and  had  recourse  to  every  plan  to  discover  a  fauk 
or  defect  in  him.  They  had  many  private  interviews  with 
him,  under  the  guise  of  friends  or  religious  inquirers,  and 
seemed  to  have  joined  his  social  meetings,  and  to  have  attended 
his  public  ministrations,  in  the  cities,  the  villages,  fields,  and 
on  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Galilee.  They  neglected  no 
means  to  procure  cause,  or  something  like  cause,  of  acx:usa- 
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tkua  agaiiist  him,  whkh  the  wndom  of  their  muted  ccmiiadi 
and  delibenitioDS  could  suggest,  or  which  their  power,  wealth, 
or  iafluence  could  supply.  They  recelred  and  promgated 
erery  calumny  fitted  to  dishonour  him,  and  accused  him  of 
erery  motive  which  they  supposed  could  possibly  actuate  him. 
And  when  they  found  him  without  Uame,  they  ckndes&nely 
forced  him  to  appear  in  the  courts  of  law  to  be  judged  of 
crimes  which  he  knew  not,  and  of  which  they  were  jissuredly 
convinced  that  he  was  wholly  innocent  On  the  testimony 
of  those  whom  no  one  beUeved,  the  Jewish  leaders  con* 
demned  him ;  and,  after  publicly  proclaiming  him  innocent, 
and  worthy  of  life,  Pilate,  the  Roman  magistrate,  handed  him 
over  to  be  crucified,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  encountering  a 
tumult  of  the  multitude,  whose  fury  had  been  kindled  by 
the  fiery  wrath  of  their  unjust,  ambitious,  and  blood-thirsty 
rulers. 
While  Jesus  urgently  and  often  declared  that  all  his  works 

Cved  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  he  especially  referred  to  his 
great  work  of  rising  from  the  dead.  This  he  announced 
to  be  his  own  act,  and  no  one  will  imaeine  for  a  mom«itthat 
Qod  would  have  ever  given  him  aumority  or  power  to  ac* 
compUsh  his  predictiim  had  he  been  an  impostor.  This  was 
evident  to  his  murderers ;  and  as  they  all  lonew  this  prophecy, 
they  most  zealously  exerted  themselves  to  secure  his  body  m 
the  tomb,  for  they  distinctly  perceived  that  its  fulfilment  would 
place  their  authority,  interest,  and  honour,  in  greater  hazard 
than  ever.  Every  facility  was  riven  them  by  Pilate  to  avert 
the  dreaded  event ;  and  they  sealed  the  stone,  and  seta  watcL 
*^  lest,"  said  they,  "  his  disciples  come  and  steal  his  body,  ana 
the  last  error  be  worse  than  the  first"  The  Jewish  rulers 
were,  or  pretended  to  be,  as  ignof&nt  of  the  real  character  of 
his  disciples  as  they  were  of  his  own  ;  for,  instead  of  any 
attempt  to  retrieve  nis  honour,  fearful  apprehensions  of  per- 
sonal  danger  had  seized  the  minds  of  every  one  of  his  fol- 
lowers. With  the  exception  of  a  few  females,  all  had  sought 
safety  in  concealment :  and  the  women  were  wholly  engaged 
in  enorts  to  honour  nim  in  death,  without  any  idea  of  his 
rising  from  the  dead  ;  sorrow  filled  their  hearts,  and  left  no 
room  for  his  former  instructions  ;  they  had  forgot  his  predic- 
tions ;  and  his  resurrection  came  on  them  probably  with  more 
surprise  than  it  did  on  his  most  virulent  foes.  The  evidences 
of  this  OTeat  event  are  numerous  and  irrefra^ble,  as  has  been 
shown  by  many  Christian  authors  ;  but  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  any  other  than  "  West  on  the  Resurrection^" 


for  Urn  9U0  work  is  eifiritnr  l»uMf  my  candiA 
wbo  feala  the  leasl  doubt  qa  the  mil^eoL 

It  is  not  posBiUe  to  imagiae  uaj  thing  that  etnUdj  equal  to 
this  event,  aemonstiate  that  leans  Uhristwu  the  most  beloved 
€t  God,  and  that  aU  he  Jiad  done  was  approved  by  him.  It 
ia  therefore  nmnifost  that  this  is  the  peruict  and  immoveabfo 
bens  of  Christianity.  One  of  the  most  important  and  most 
just  inferences  from  it  is,  that  Jesus  must  have  su&red  death, 
as  he  uniformly  taught,  for  the  sins  ot  the  world ;  and  in  him 
was,  by  consequence,  accomplished  the  many  predictions,  that 
Meaeiah  was,  by  his  personal  sufferings,  to  procure  the  re- 
demption of  all  who«  shooU  believe  tin  him,  or  become  his 
upright  and  willinff  foUowen.  The  very  time  of  his  death 
pMcisely  corresponded  to  thai,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 

Srediction  concerning  it,  by  Daniel,  whom  the  angel  in  vision 
lus  instructed ;  ^  Seventy  weda  are  determhied  upon  thy 
people^  and  upon  thy  holy  city,  to  fnish  the  transgression, 
and  to  make  an  end  of  ams,  and  to  make  reconcili^on  for 
iniquity,  and  to  bring  in  everlasting  righteousness,  and  to  seal 
up  the  vision  and  prophecy,  and  to  anoint  the  most  holy. 
Know,  therefore,  and  understand,  that  from  the  ffoing  forth  of 
the  commandment  to  restore  and  to  build  Jerusalem,  unto  the 
Messiah  the  Prince,t  shall  be  seven  weeks,  and  threescore  and 
two  weeks ;  the  street  shall  be  built  again,  and  the  wall,  even 
in  troublous  times.  And  after  threescore  and  two  wedcs  shall 
Meariah  be  cut  off,  but  not  for  himself:  and  the  peopleof  the 
ptince  ttuit  shall  come  shall  destroy  the  ci^,  and  the  sanctu- 
ary ;  and  the  end  thereof  shall  be  with  a  flood,  and  unto  the 
end  of  the  war  desolations  are  determined.  And  he  shall 
conform  the  covenant  with  many  for  one  week :  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  week  he  shall  cause  the  sacrifice  and  the  ohla- 
tion  to  cease,  and  for  the  overspreading  of  abominations  he 
shall  make  it  desolate,  even  untu  the  consummatioQ,  and  that 
determined,  shall  be  poured  upon  the  desolate*"  A  brief  ex- 
position of  the  various  sentences  oi  this  interesting  passage  is 
given  in  the  note  on  it  in  the  Pocket  Commenlar^r*  We 
deem  it,  however,  expedient  here  to  remark  that,  dating  the 
cooaiencement  of  the  period  predicted  from  the  decree  by 
C^rns  to  buUd  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  termination 
at  the  utter  desolation  of  the  holy  city  and  land  by  the  Ro- 
mans, it  is  incontrovertible  that  Messuh  was  to  m  cut  off 
sometime  before  the  latter  great  event :  that  he  truly  was  put 
to  death  in  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Jfazareth,  for  tne  sine  of 
the  people,  and  brought  in  an  everlasting  rightsousacss  and 
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raeoQciliation,  hj  which  the  moat  unikfhteoiis  may  dniw  near 
to  Qod  and  obtain  justification  from  afl  their  iniquity,  are  the 
subjects  reported  to  us  by  all  the  holy  apostles  and  prophets. 

it  is  plamfirom  Daniel,  that  soonafier  the  death  of  Messiah, 
sacrifices  were  to  cease  to  be  offered  in  Jerusalem,  and  that 
the  city  should  be  desolated.  These  events  unquestionably 
transpired,  and  he  must  ther^ore  be  come,  if  the  prophet 
^ke  by  inspiration.  The  chosen  witnesses  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ  were  exclusively  his  ftithful  disciples.  This 
was  divinely  proper,  for  how  could  he  have  appeared  to  oth- 
ers without  being  exposed  to  renewed  sufferings  and  dishon- 
our ?  The  rulers  of  the  Jews  exulted  over  his  fall,  and  the 
multitude  were  animated  by  the  same  spirit  No  favourable 
change  passed  on  the  nation  before  tne  day  of  Pentecost 
"  They  had  not  repented  of  the  murder  of  the  righteous  One, 
that  they  might  beueve."  His  appearance  among  them  could 
have  had  no  salutary  effect  Tney  had  seen  Lazarus  rise 
from  the  dead;  and  the  only  effect  was  increased  enmity 
against  the  Author  of  the  miracle.  And,  doubtless,  consider* 
ing  the  state  of  their  minds,  had  Jesus,  after  his  resurrection 
deigned  to  mix  in  their  society,  they  would  have  risen  like 
beasts  of  prey,  and  rushed  on  to  devour  him.  His  power 
mi^ht  have  crushed  all  opposers ;  but  the  time  for  thus  exe^ 
cismg  it  was  not  come :  lor  he  was  not  yet  exalted  to  judge 
and  punish.  Nor  had  the  period  of  long-suffering  and  mercy 
towards  the  infidel  Jews  terminated.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
day  of  his  humiliation  was  ended.  He  had  done  all  the  will 
of  his  Father,  which  was  necessary  to  expiate  sin,  and  buy 
up  his  people  from  under  the  curse.  Hence  it  was  not  com- 
patible with  his  relation  to  heaven,  that  he  should  endure  any 
lon^r  the  contradiction  of  sinners  against  himself  He  was 
justified  from  all  the  charges  laid  against  him :  and  he  had 
magnified  the  law,  and  made  it  appear  holy,  just,  and  good. 
The'period  of  his  triumph  was  atrived,  and  he  was  about  to 
enter  into  his  glory.  His  disciples,  especially  those  of  them 
who  had  attended  him,  and  seen  him  in  all  places  and  circum- 
stances, were  alone  best  qualified  to  identify  his  person. 
And  as  none  could  more  certainly  ascertain  that  he  was  in- 
deed risen,  so  none  possessed,  to  a  nic'her  degrree,  the  integrity 
and  love  of  truth  requisite  to  the  delivering  a  plain  and  true 
testimony.  Though  properly  no  more  a  man  of  this  world, 
yet  he  condescend^,  aunng  six  weeks,  to  associate  occasion- 
ally with  his  disciples,  not  indeed'  as  the  humble  sufierer,  but 
as  the  supreme  Lord  and  Leader  of  bis  followers.      He,  in* 
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40ed,  ^fe  them  ample  proof  that  he  was  the  same  being  wh6 
had  hved  the  man  of  sorrow.  But  his  whole  behavionr 
strongly  marked  the  complete  exemption  from  human  infirm- 
ities and  degradations.  He  no  longer  lived  or  lodged  with 
his  most  beloved  followers ;  he  seemed  no  longer  a  sojourner 
on  earth.  During  the  intervals  between  his  interviews  with 
his  beloved  disciples,  no  one  knew  where  he  was,  nor  whence 
he  came.  It  is  most  probable  that  he  passed  these  seasons  in 
the  society  of  angels,  whom  Heaven  appointed  to  wait  on  him.. 
In  all  his  meetings  with  his  disciples,  he  appeared  in  all  the 
dignity  of  their  supreme  Teacher,  Saviour,  and  Lord,  '^  speak 
ing  or  the  things  concerning  his  kingdom.''  And  the  final 
meeting  closed  with  the  marvellous  revelation  of  his  fiflory, 
similar  in  kind  and  appearance  to  that  in  which  he  will  d^ 
'scend  to  judge  the  world :  <<  And,  while  they  looked  stedfaStly 
toward  heaven  as  he  went  up,  behold,  two  men  stood  by  them 
in  white  ap{>arel ;  which  also  said,  Ye  men  of  Gralilee,  why 
stand  ye  gazing  up  into  heaven  ?  This  same  Jesus,  which  is 
taken  up  from  yon  into  heaven,  shall  so  come  in  like  manner 
as  ye  have  seen  him  go  into  heaven." — Acts.  L  10,  11. 

The  administration  which  the  Lord  Jesus  appointed  for  his 
kingdom  completely  vindicated  him  from  all  the  false  asper- 
sions which  had  been  cast  on  him.  He  recognised  none  as 
his  subjects,  nor  attached  value  to  the  services  of  any  one 
who  declined  to  renounce  himself,  take  up  his  cross  and  fol- 
low him.  Worldly  rank,  human  wisdom,  mere  confession  of 
belief  in  him,  or  the  most  scrupulous  external  conformity  to 
his  law,  were  accounted  by  him  a3  nothing.  Those  selected 
to  represent  him  on  earth  as  his  chief  ministers,  had  appar- 
ently no  higher  reputation  in  society  than  that  conceded  to  the 
fishermen  of  Galilee,  and  publicans,  or  the  collectors  of  the 
taxes  imposed  on  the  nations  by  the  Romans.  And  these 
ministers  he  faithfully  warned,  not  to  assume  their  office  till 
he  endowed  them  from  heaven,  after  his  ascension  to  the  right 
hand  of  God,  nor  to  expect  success  in  their  labours,  except 
by  his  invisible  power  working  with  them.  What  could 
more  distinctly  and  decisively  indicate  that  his  '^  kingdom  was 
not  of  this  world  ?"  They  received  no  injunctions,  which 
could,  by  any  ingenuity,  be  interpreted  to  authorise  them  to 
form  a  community,  for  the  attainment  of  any  secular  object ; 
to  prepare  an  army  for  defensive  or  offensive  war  in  support. 
€f  his  interest  or  honour ;  or  to  accumulate  a  revenue  for  the 
support  of  the  dignity,  and  honour,  and  ease,  of  bis  faithful 
servants.     The  entire  objecr  of  the  administration  of  the  apot 
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dat  wu  DMnUMy  to  ofigi&ile  aiui  ettaWih  a  ap^^ 
and  holy  domiiiioa  over  ihe  bearts  and  iivee  of  as  nany  9$ 
ehoie  to  becoma  feliowen  of  tlieir  Saviour,  aad  SoveMigii, 
and  Judge. 

To  accoiuDlish  this  diviaa  and  heavenly  object,  the  coair 
ouBsion  which  be  ^ve  hie  minieten  {>ropooed  no  other  meant 
than  the  proehunatioo  of  the  goepel,  which  secured  all  8{Mdl> 
ttal  blessings  to  every  one  who  received  it  in  love:  and  a 
eourse  of  religious  instruction,  embracing  all  the  principles 
and  laws,  which  he  would  reveal  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the 
reffuiation  of  all  his  avowed  subjects.  Thus  his  hwt  words 
tolua  ministers  were,  ^^  AU  power  'm  ffiven  unto  me  in  heaven 
and  in  earth.  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptir 
ling  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  8oa,  and  of 
die  Holy  Ghost ;  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatso- 
ever I  have  commanded  you :  and  lo,  I  am  with  vou  ahvajr, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.      Amen."      Matt  zzviiL 

The  most  satisbctory  evidence  was  given  aU  men  that  die 
apostles  were  perfecdy  qualified  for  the  office  of  chief  minis- 
ters in  the  kmgdom  of  God,  the  Fi&h  great  Empire  of 
Prophecy.  They  maintained  their  fidelity  to  their  heai^enly 
Lord ;  and  he  faithfully  fulfilled  his  promises  to  them.  From 
the  hour  that  the  Holy  Spirit  deecended  on  them,  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  we  have  ample  and  conclusive  proof,  that  they 
sacrificed  every  earthly  consideration,  anS  were  daily  pre^ 

Sared  to  present  their  lives  as  a  thank-offering,  to  advance  the 
ignity  and  honour  of  his  name,  and  the  gfory  of  his  king^ 
dom.     From  this  honourable  poeidoa,  no  power  in  earth  or 
hell  could  move  them.    Nor  did  they  take  up  this  posidon  in 
ll  ignorance  of  the  conseauences,  for  of  these  their  Lord  had 

fuUy  warned  them ;  and  all  their  drcumstancea  clearly  ad^* 
monished  them.  Had  any  secular  modves  lurked  in  their 
iieact,  they  certainly  pursued  the  only  course  which  visibly 
and  inevitably  led  to  disapnoiotment  and  misery.  They  had 
no  reason  to  expect  ease,  abundance,  wealth,  honour,  or  plea- 
sure, in  announcing  that  He  who  was  crucified  as  a  revilor 
of  God,  and  a  pretender  to  the  royal  power  of  Cesar,  was 
the  only  Saviour,  Sovereign,  and  Judge  <u  mankind.  Indeed, 
they  knew  well  that,  in  obeying  him,  nothing  awaited  them 
but  shame,  poverty,  stripes,  chams,  imprisonment,  and  death. 
All  this  they  were  reconciled  joyfully  to  endure,  while  they 
were  enabled  to  testify  the  truth  concerning  their  Lord,  and 
10  peiauade  men*  to  believe  their  tesdmony,  and  share  with 
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Atn  h  the  ohMMwvte,  saftringS)  and  bleaangv  of  bk  beaT- 
mAy  kmgdooL  And  when  aU  their  apprehensions  of  dangtr 
were  realised,  and  they  were  called  to  suffer  death  on  ae- 
count  of  their  testimony,  thev  held  fiist  their  integrity^  and 
rejoiced  to  suffer  and  die  in  the  discharge  of  their  embassy. 
How  richly  they  were  fitted  for  their  Ugh  office,  and  how 
ahmndantty  the  Lord  ganre  testimony  to  them  in  the  pedbrm- 
aace  of  its  onerous  and  unparalleled  duties,  all  perceive, 
who  carefully  pernae  the  Acts  oi  the  Apostles  and  the  sa- 
cred Bpistlea. 

BbiuI  was  the  only  one  of  the  chief  ministers  of  Christ 
who  appears  to  have  been  distinguished  by  splendid  natuM 
talents  and  literary  acquirements.  He  resolutely  avoided  the 
use  of  every  thing  suggested  or  supplied  by  human  wis* 
dom,  which  had  a  tendency  either  to  obscure  the  gospel  or 
conceal  its  power  to  save  men.  Nevertheless,  tM  twelve 
apostles  not  only  wrought  miracles  greater  in  number,  and 
perhaps  in  many  cases  more  striking,  than  those  performed 
ny  Christ,  but  also  were  called  to  confer  miraculous  powers 
on  many,  by  the  lajring  on  of  their  hands.  But  these  pow- 
era  they  were  careiful  to  ascribe  wholly  to  the  j^esence  of 
Christ ;  they  did  nothing  in  their  own  name,  for  they  con- 
fessed that  without  him  they  could  do  nothing :  and,  like  him, 
all  their  works  were  open  to  the  inspection  and  investigation 
of  all  men.  Nor  did  they  desire  secresy ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  selected  the  most  public  places,  and  the  most  enlightened 
communities,  for  their  principal  spheres  of  service;  and 
nrffed  on  ail  to  examine  their  testimony,  their  conduct  and 
doings.  To  their  ministnitions  may  truly  be  applied  the  kn- 
guage  of  Paul,  in  relation  to  the  events  in  his  Lord's  life, 
^  these  things  were  not  done  in  a  comer."  In  every  phee 
visited  by  the  apostles,  God  recommended  them,  as  hu  in- 
snired  servants,  to  the  confidence  of  all  the  people  by  many 
signs  apd  wonden,  and  divers  miracles.  To  these  they  ap* 
p^ed  to  justify  themselves  in  demanding  those  to  whom 
they  ministered  to  receive  their  message  and  instructions,  ii» 
the  expression  of  the  mind  of  God.  They  never  used  their 
wtonderful  endowments  to  promote  their  own  or  their  friends' 
worldly  interest ;  such  a  thought  was  most  abhorrent  to  their 
minda  They  lived  to  magnify  the  Lord,  to  call  all  men  to 
repentance,  and  to  confirm  and  establish  the  belief  and  hope 
in  Christ  of  all  who  received  their  testimony  concerning 
hhn,  not  as  the  word  of  man,  but  as  the  Word  of  the  liv- 
ing Grod. 
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These  alone  were  acknowledged  ^the  Apaedes  Id  bo  die 
legitimate  eabfeds  of  the  kingdom.  They  fonned  these  into 
distinct  communities,  exclusiyely  for  the  purpose  of  ofaserv- 
ing  the  religious  institutions  which  they  by  the  Spirit,  de- 
clared necessary  for  the  honour  of  the  f^ord,  and  the  pros- 
perity, enlargement,  and  permanence  of  his  righteous  gor- 
emment  in  the  world.  Christian  societies  thus  constituted 
interfered  not  with  any  worUly  commiinities  or  human  in- 
stitutions. The  great  object  of  their  establishment  was  the 
propagation  and  maintenance  of  diyine  truth  among  men. 
They  were  loyal  and  peaceable  subjects  under  any  gOTem- 
ment,  and  obeyed  every  statute  of  man  which  Restricted  not 
their  obedience  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ 

The  number  of  Christian  societies  rapidly  increased  ;  and 
each  of  these  received,  under  the  direction  of  the  twelve 
Apostles,  as  many  rulers,  teachers,  and  servants  as  were 
requisite  for  their  instruction,  peace  and  good  order.  The 
inferiority  of  these  ministers  to  the  Apo&es  was  manifest 
by  the  fact  that,  in  their  official  teachmff,  rule,  and  work, 
they  were  exclusively  guided  by  the  revelations  which  were 
immediately  communicated  to  them  by  the  Apostles,  or 
which  were  sanctioned  by  them  as  divine,  and  consequently 
infallible  truth.  Thus  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  Christian 
Church,  the  only  judges  acknowledged  unerring,  in  their 
official  character  as  the  chief  ministers,  were  the  twelve 
apostles,  appointed  by  Christ  to  sit  on  twelve  thrones,  judging 
the  twelve  tribes,  or  entire  nation  of  the  true  Israel ;  ana 
thus  that  nation  is  built  on  the  foundation  of  the  apostles 
and  prophets,  Christ  Jesus  himself  being  the  chief  cornor 
stone.  It  follows,  that  from  the  time  of  the  decease  of  the 
apostles,  all  ministers  and  members  of  the  Christian  Church 
could  only  hope  to  pljease  the  Lord  in  proportion  as  each 
one  ascertained  and  submitted  to  his  mind,  recorded  in  the 
scriptures,  which  were  written  by  holy  men,  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit  The  sacred  record  is  the  exclu- 
sive judge  of  all  reli^ous  controversy,  and  the  infallible  in- 
structor mto  all  the  wul  of  God.  By  the  hands  or  ministry 
of  the  apostles,  it  seems  probable  that  supernatural  gifts  were 
bestowed  on  some  individuals  in  every  Christian  community. 
The  most  conspicuous,  and  perhaps  the  most  common  of  these 
were  the  gifls  of  speaking  various  languages,  healing  dis- 
eases, and  predicting  future  events.     We  have  no  instance  in 
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the  New  Testament  of  sach  miracoloue  powers  being  poaiefl 
t  ted  by  any  Cbrietians  who  had  not  received  the  goe^direct 
from  one  or  other  of  the  aposdee ;  and  it  may  hence  be  con- 
cluded that  to  their  age  was  confined  the  pow«r  of  wor] 
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CHAPTER  II. 


THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE  TRIUMPHANT. 


Or  aU  who  had  apparent  ckima  to  succeed  Augustoa,  Ti* 
beriua,  who  actually  ascended  the  throne,  was  perhaps  the 
most  appropriate  instrument  to  sway  the  sceptre  of  that  em- 
pire, wnose  proper  emblem  was  the  nameless  wild  beast  thst 
had  great  iron  teeth,  capable  of  devouring,  breaking  in 

Eieces,  and  stamping  the  residue  with  his  feet  He  owed  his 
onours  and  power  to  a  series  of  calamitous  events  in  the 
royal  fiunily,  for  beyond  the  prescience  of  man  to  have  an- 
ticipated. He  was  the  oldest,  and  the  least  esteemed  by  the 
emperor,  the  senate,  army,  and  people,  of  almost  all  who  were 
deemed  at  way  time  heirs  of  Augustus.  These  were  chiefly 
Marcellus,  Tiberius,  and  his  brother  Drusus  and  his  children, 

.  Agrippa  and  his  family. 

Drusus  was  younger  than  Tiberius,  but,  from  his  earliest 
years,  fiir  more  amiable,  and  his  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  in- 
tellectual  talents,  and  military  acquirements.  Beloved  by  Au- 
ffustus,  they  were  appointed  to  important  offices  several  years 

*  before  the  age  fixed  by  law.  They  were  distinguished  as 
leaders  of  the  armies  which  defended  the  northern  frontiers 
of  the  empire.  Drusus  was  not  more  admired  as  a  soldier 
than  lovea  as  i  man  and  a  patriot  Truth  regulated  all  his 
words  and  deeds  ;  his  general  character  was  unblemished, 
and  his  political  principles  and  views  were  those  common  to 
the  Romans  in  their  best  age.  While  he  maintained  firm 
fidelity  to  his  father-in-law,  he  was  a  sincere  republican.  His 
highest  ambition .  was  to  advance  the  glory  of  the  Roman 
name,  and  the  welfare  of  all  ranks.  About  &.  c.  14,  Italy  suf- 
ered  much  from  a  horde  of  barbarians  who  laid  waste  its  rich 
lands,  and  spared  no  one  who  fell  mto  (heir  hands.  As  a  proof 
of  their  inhumanity,  it  is  said  that,  when  they  found  among 
their  prisoners  a  pregnant  female,  she  was  instantly  killed,  if 
their  auffurs,  whom  Uiey  consulted,  declared  that  she  carried 
a  male  child.    Against  these  fierce  and  cruel  warriors,  Dm* 
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MS  was  sent  at  the  head  of  an  army.  He  speedily  oveithrev 
them,  with  great  slaughter.  Those  who  escaped  joined  an- 
other race  of  their  native  country,  Germany,  and  proposed  to 
invade  GrauL  That  Druaus  might  be  able  to  oppose  them, 
Tiberius  was  ordered  to  join  him  ;  and  under  them  the  Ro- 
mans successively  repelled  and  snbdued  three  of  the  most 
barbarous  of  the  Grerman  races.  Roman  colonies  were  sta- 
tioned to  overawe  them ;  and  several  cities  were  built ;  partic- 
ularly Drusomagus  and  Augusta,  the  modem  Meningen 
and  Augsburg.  A  few  years  filter,  Drusus  had  the  happiness 
of  preventing  a  general  revolt  in  Gaul ;  for  he  no  sooner 
learned  that  the  inhabitants  were  resolved  to  cast  off  the  Roman 
yoke,  in- consequence  of  taxes  imposed  on  them,  than  ^  he 
summoned  all  the  chiefs  to  assist  at  the  solemn  ceremony  of 
consecrating  a  temple  which  the  Lugdunenses  had  built  in 
honour  of  Julius  Cesar.  When  they  were  all  assembled, 
Drusus,  by  his  address  and  engaging  behaviour,  won  their 
afieotions  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  not  only  dropped  the 
design  they  had  formed  of  shaking  off  the  Roman  yoke, 
but  agreed  to  erect  an  altar  to  Augustus,  and  to  pay  him, 
even  in  his  lifetime,  4i^i^^  honours.  Sixty  different  nations 
concurred  in  this  design,  each  of  them  contributing  their 
quota,  and  sending  a  statue  to  adorn  the  new  altar,  which 
was  consecrated  with  great  solemnity  on  the  first  day  of 
August,  and  became  soon  very  fsunous  jail  over  Graul,  as  is 
plain  from  the  writings  of  almost  all  the  ancients.  Gtoies 
were  instituted  in  honour  of  the  new  deity,  much  of  the 
same  nature  with  the  Nemsan  and  Isthmian  games.'' 

Having  quitted  Gtaul,  he  led  a  powerful  army  into  Ger» 
many,  and  reduced  the  nations  on  the  Rhine,  and  triumph^ 
antly  proceeded  to  the  Northern  Ocean.  On  his  return,  a 
vast  multitude  of  the  natives  attempted,  by  an  ambuscade,  to 
destroy  his  army.  Ha  ving  discovered  their  treachery,  he  sud* 
denly  attacked  and  overcame  them.  In  honour  of  his  triumphs 
in  G^ermany,  he  was  named  Germanicus,  an  honourable  ap- 
pellation retained  by  his  family.  His  last  campaign  brought 
under  the  Roman  yoke  all  the  nations  from  the  R^ine  to  the 
filbe,  on  whose  banks  he  erected  several  trophies.  On  re- 
turning to  the  Rhine,  he  was  seized  by  a  violent  fever,  which 
3uick]y  cut  him  off,  in  his  thirtieth  year.  He  left  three  chil- 
ren,  Drusus  Germanicus,  Livilla,  and  Ckudios,  by  his  wife 
Antonia,  a  daughter  of  M.  Antony  and  Octavia,  the  admired 
lister  of  Au'gustas.  His  body  was  carried  by  the  roaristnitas 
and  officers  from  one  Roman  colony  or  city  to  another,  tiU 
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the  pToeeBsion  raached  Rome,  and  his  funeral  was  condiieted 
with  great  pomp.  Augastus  delivered  an  oration,  in  which 
he  entreated  the  gods  ^  to  grant  him  a  death  as  glorious  as 
that  of  Drusus,  and  make  the  grandchildren  whom  ther  had 
given  him,  to  tread  in  their  lather's  steps."  Had  he  lived, 
prohahly  the  army  and  people  would  have  raised  him  to  the 
first  place  in  the  empire.  But  in  consequence  of  his  repuUi- 
oan  principles,  or  more  prohably  the  influence  of  his  mo- 
ther, he  was  less  honoured  by  Augustus  than  his  brother, 
whom  the  emperor,  as  well  as  all  who  knew  him,  rather 
feared  than  loved.  Before  the  death  of  Drusus,  Tiberius 
had  been,  at  the  death  of  Agrippa,  appointed  governor  of 
Ronie,  and  next  in  dignity  to  the  emperor. 

The  probability  is  strong  that  the  empress  Livia,  had  long 
Uiught  her  favourite  son  Tiberius  to  aspire  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  empire  :  and  urged  him  to  engage  in  such  noble  enter- 
prises as  should  show  that  he  was  worthy  of  this  most  splen- 
did object  of  human  ambition.  His  military  skill  and  bravery 
were  frequently  displayed ;  and  he  acquired  renown  in  de* 
fending  the  empire  from  the  inroads  oi  barbarians,  particu- 
larly in  Thrace.  But  his  personal  aspect  and  character  pro* 
cured  him  few  friends.  For  many  years  his  conduct  was 
not  very  exceptionable ;  but  he  was  suspected  to  indulge  the 
darkest  and  most  malignant  passions,  and  to  be  as  capable  of 
dissimulation  and  cruelty  as  his  mother,  in  whom  these  de- 
structive qualities  predominated  through  a  long  lifa  Her 
partiality  for  him,  and  her  power  to  do  evil,  were  universally 
known,  and  the  most  atrocious'  crime,  or  most  melancholy 
event,  which  tended  to  place  him  nearer  the  throne,  was  very 
generally  conjectured  or  believed  to  have  originated  with  her. 

Marcellus,  the  interesting  son  of  Octavia,  was  married  to 
Julia,  hifl(  aunt,  who  was  the  only  daughter  of  Augustus.  In 
a  season  of  much  sickness,  he  fell  a  victim  to  fever,  in  his 
nineteenth  year.  This  fatal  ev^nt  was  supposed  by  many  to 
be  produced  by  Antonius  Musa,  the  ph3rsician,  celebrated  for 
having  cured  Augustus  of  a  similar  complaint.  Antonius 
was  believed  to  have,  to  please  the  empress,  added  poison  to 
the  remedies,  which  were  considered,  from  their  effect  on  the 
emperor,  infallible. 

The  young  widow  was  given  to  Agrippa,  by  whom  she 
had  three  sons,  Caius,  Lucius,  and  Agrippa  Postnumua  The 
two  former  were  exceedingly  beloved  by  their  royal  grand- 
father, and  respected  by  the  people,  but  they  were  too  young 
at  their  fiither's  death  to  enter  on  public  life.     The 
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quence  vras,  that  his  rank  and  influence  at  court  were  trans- 
rorred  to  Tiberius ;  and  to  secure  his  fidelity,  Augustus  com- 
pelled him  to  dismiss  his  wife  Vespania,  a  daughter  of 
Ag^ippa,  by  his  first  wife,  and  marry  Julia,  who,  notwith- 
standing of  her  previous  marriages,  was  one  of  the  most 
infamous  females  of  Rome.  He  was,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
quired, aithou£^h  he  had  a  son  of  his  own.  to  adopt  Drusus 
Germanicus,  the  eldest  son  of  his  deceased  brother  Drusus. 
The  sons  of  Agrippa  were  adopted  into  the  imperial  family, 
and  intrusted  with  offices  in  the  state  before  the  legal  age. 
They  were  soon  discovered  to  be  proud  of  thefr  rank,  and 
ronscKl  the  jealousy  of  Tiberius  and  the  hatred  of  Li  via,  hit 
mother.  Though  he,  therefore,  had  risen  high  in  fame  as  a 
warrior,  and  was  rewarded  by  great  honour,  yet  he  avowed 
his  determination  to  retire  from  public  life.  His  mother  op 
posed  this  with  tears,  and  Augustus  would  not  consent  till  he 
found  it  impossible  to  change  the  mind  of  Tiberius,  who,  in 
sullen  grief,  had  shut  himself  up,  and  abstained  from  food 
four  successive  days.  He  withdrew  to  Rhodes,  under  pre- 
tence of  spend inff  his  time  in  study :  and  so  provoked  tho 
emperor,  that  all  his  own  or  his  friends'  efforts  failed  for 
seven  years  to  procure  him  liberty  to  return  to  Rome.  T^ 
deprive  the  emperor  of  the  society  of  his  grandsons,  Cains 
and  Lucius,  and,  perhaps,  secretly  to  destroy  them,  Li  via 
prevailed  on  him  to  give  them  foreign  appointments.  Caius 
was  made  governor  of  Syria,  and  Lucius  of  Spain.  The 
latter  died  suddenly  at  Marseilles,  from  poison  administered 
by  the  emissaries  of  Livia ;  this,  at  least,  is  the  report  of 
some  Roman  writers.  His  body  was  carried  in  state  to 
Rome,  and  magnificently  interred  in  Augustus*  own  mau; 
•oleum.  His  brother  was  wounded  in  battle,  in  Armenia: 
and  though  the  wound  was  not  fatal,  yet  he  never  recovered 
health.  He  died  in  Lycia,  it  was  ima^ned  from  the  dia- 
bolical arts  of  Livia.  The  loss  of  these  youths  Within 
eighteen  months  overwhelmed  the  spirit  of  the  emperor;  but 
Livia  and  Tiberius  were  unwearied  in  their  services  to  ad- 
minister to  him  consolation. 

From  this  time  Tiberius  rapidly  rose  to  dignity  and  au- 
thority in  the  state,  and  at  the  head  of  great  armies  made  the 
power  of  Rome  to  be  feh  in  Germany,'  from  the  Rhine  to  thii 
Elbe,  and  in  the  regions  of  Dalmatia,  Pannonia,  and  lUyri- 
cum.  In  the  wars  in  these  countries,  his  adopted  son,  Dru- 
sus Germanicus,  acquired  still  more  celebrity.  The  tri- 
umphant return  of  both  generals  diffused  glactness  and  ex- 
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oltation  among  all  ranks.  8oon  aA^r  the  suppreanon  of  tke 
most  alarming  revolt  of  the  Germans,  conducted  by  the  fa- 
mous Arminius,  who  almost  cut  off  all  the  Roman  legions, 
Augustus  requested  the  senate  to  pass  and  proclaim  the  de- 
cree, which  constituted  Tiberius  his  equal  It  run  thus: 
^  At  the  request  of  the  people  of  Rome,  we  grant  Caius 
Julius  Cesar  Tiberius  the  same  authority  over  the  provinces, 
and  all  the  armies  of  the  Roman  state,  which  Augustus  has 
held,  which  he  still  retains,  and  which  we  pray  the  gods  he 
may  long  enjoy."  The  emperor  scarcely  survived  this  de* 
cree  two  years;  and,  aa  we  have  formerly  noticed,  his  life 
was  believed  to  be  shortened  by  Livia,  lest  he  should  change 
his  mind,  and  leave  the  crown  to  Agrippa  Posthumus,  in 
preference  to  Tiberius,  whose  ascent  to  the  throne,  in  his 
fifty-sixth  year,  gave  pleasure  to  no  class  of  the  community. 
While  Tiberius,  with  his  usual  dissimulation,  paUicly  la- 
mented that  he  was  left  alone  to  bear  the  burden  of  govern- 
ment, and  consoled  himself  that  many  illustrious  Romans 
remained  to  assist  him,  he  instantly  assumed  the  entire  power 
of  government,  and  ordered  the  murder  of  the  only  rival 
whom  he  dreaded,  Agrippa  Posthumus,  who  had  been,  from 
some  imprudent  acts,  placed  in  a  state  of  confinement.  Ger- 
manicus  would  have  been  a  more  powerful  rival,  but  his 
loyalty,  integrity,  and  disinterestedness,  were  too  well  known 
to  the  emperor,  his  uncle  and  father  by  adoption,  to  occasion 
him^  at  this  time,  much  uneasiness.  He,  however,  very  soon 
viewed  him  with  suspicion;  for  he  apprehended  that  he 
would  have  yielded  to  the  temptation  presented  him  on  dis- 
covermg  the  army  were  solicitous  to  exalt  him  to  the  throne.  ' 

jj  Besides,  no  one  was  more  beloved  than  Germanicus  by  the 

I^oman  people,  partly  from  their  grateful  recollection  of  his 
noble  father,  and  partly  on  account  of  his  own  personal 
worth,  and  of  the  superior  rank  and  excellence  of  his  mother, 
Agrippina,  the  admired  daughter  of  Affrippa  and  Julia,  the 
wretched  daughter  of  Augustus.  The  hirge  army  stationed 
on  the  Rhine  were  commanded  by  Germanicus,  at  the  period 
of  Augustus's  death.  They  no  sooner  heard  of  (his  event 
than  they  mvited  their  leader  to  assume  the  'sovereignty  of 
the  empire.  He  declined  the  honour;  and  when  some  of 
the  soldiers  would  have  forced  him  to  accept  the  honour,  he 

i  hastily  withdrew  from  them,  exclaiming,  ^'  My  duty  to  the 

emperor  is  more  precious  than  my  life."  Nor  was  he  satis- 
fiea  in  merely  retaining  his  loyal  fidelity ;  he  allayed  the 
passions  of  tne  soUieis  for  revolt,  and  employed  them  in 
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Bpreadmg  the  fame  of  the  Roman  arms  and  contolidating- 
the  empire  in  the  North.  His  growing  popularity  alarmed 
the  tyrant ;  and  he  resolved  to  remove  him  from  his  position 
in  Germany  to  the  command  of  the  troops  in  the  East.  In 
compliance  with  the  most  fkittering  invitation  of  Tiberius, 
which  was  the  usual  indication  tnat  he  premeditated  evil 
against  the  object  of  his  flattery,  Grermanicus  left  Germany. 
"  On  his  arrival  in  Italy,  only  two  cohorts  or  battalions  were 
sent  from  Rome  to  receive  him.  But  every  circumstance 
tended  to  augment  the  jealousy  of  the  emperor ;  the  greater 
part  of  the  prtetorian  bands,  mingled  with  muhitudes  of  the 
people  of  every  sex,  condition,  and  age,  advanced  of  their 
own  accord  some  miles  from  the  city,  and  received  him  with 
uncommon  acclamations  of  joy.  Having  made  his  entry,  as 
had  been  proposed,  in  triumph,  he  was,  with  the  emperor 
himself,  put  in  nomination  for  the  consulate  of  the  following 
year.  The  popularity  of  which  Germanicus  now  appeared 
to  be  possessed  m  the  city,  was  no  less  mortifying  to  the  em- 
peror, than  his  power  in  the  army  was  supposed  to  be  dan- 
gerous. His  presence,  if  it  did  not  obscure  the  lustre  of  the 
emperor  himself,  seemed  to  place  him  in  a  continual  state  of 
competition  with  the  other  son  of  Tiberius ;  and  the  interests 
of  these  two  princes,  the  one  by  adoption,  the  other  by  birth, 
the  sons  of  the  emperor,  thougn  supposed  to  be  on  the  best 
terms  with  each  other,  had  divided  the  court.  Agrippina, 
the  wife  of  Germanicus,  inheriting  the  blood  Of  Augustus, 
and  ever  carrying  in  her  haughty  looks  the  pretensions  of 
the  Cesarian  &mily,  was  become  to  Livia,  whom  she  con- 
sidered as  a  stepmother,  no  less  an  object  of  animosity  than 
she  was  to  the  emperor  himself  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  resolution  to  separate  Germanicus  from  the  German 
armies,  and  to  place  nim  in  the  command  of  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces, a  situation  apparently  honourable,  but  in  which  he* 
should  be  surroundea  with  persons  who  might  serve  as  a 
restraint,  or  as  spies  on  his  conduct,  was  now  carried  into 
execution.  He  was  vested  with  a  commission  to  restore  the 
tranquillity  of  Asia,  that  was  disturbed  by  some  disputes 
whicn  had  arisen  on  the  succession  to  the  kincfdoms  of  Cap- 
padocia  and  Armenia."  He  lefi  Rome  for  the  East,  in  the 
end  of  the  third  year  of  Tiberius.  Being  placed  over  several 
provinces  through  which  he  was  to  pass,  from  the  sea  of 
Ionia  to  the  eihremities  of  Egypt  and  of  Syria,  he  visited,  as 
chief  in  command,  the  cities  ot  Greece,  still  revered  as  th« 
principal  seminaries  of  philosophy  and  literature;  and  upon 
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entry  .into  A«ia,  proceeded  to  execute  the  commisBton  on 
which  he  was  sent  He  reduced  Cappadocia  and  Com- 
magene  to  the  form  of  Roman  provmces,  making  some 
abatement  of  the  taxes  formerly  paid  to  their  own  princes', 
and  settled  Zeno,  son  to  the  king  of  Pontus,  on  the  throne  of 
Armenia.  He  ailerwards  ventured  to  continue  his  progress 
into  Egypt,  though  contrary  to  an  edict  of  the  late  emperor, 
which  was  still  in  force.  On  his  return  from  thence  he  was 
taken  ill,  and  died  at  Antioch  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his 
age,  with  some  suspicions  of  having  been  poisoned  by  Ca 
Piso,  the  prefect  of  Syria,  not  without  the  connivance  or  the 
direction  of  Tiberius  himself. 

Whatever  occasioned  the  death  of  Grermanicus,  it  appears 
to  have  had  a  remarkable  influence  on  the  future  conduct  of 
Tiberius ;  for  historians  assert,  that  from  this  time  he  con- 
tinued to  discover,  without  disguise,  the  almost  incredible 
maligQancy  of  his  nature.  Hitherto,  like  a  wild  beast  caught 
in  the  toils,  his  circumstances  chained  his  mischievous  pro- 
pensities. The  chief  object  of  his  future  days  seemed  to  be, 
to  experiment  on  the  diabolical  power  of  man  to  inflict  misery 
on  his  fellows.  His  personal  appearance,  till  disfigured  by 
age,  debauchery,  and  disease,  was  commanding,  and  his  men- 
tal capacities  strong  a^  somewhat  improved  by  education ; 
but  his  look  and  manner  had  always  been  repulsive,  and  he 
had  often  acted  so  as  to  excite  in  all  ranks,  suspicion  that  he  was 
destitute  of  humanity,  even  when  he  perfsrmed  the  most  gen- 
||  erous  deeds.     It  was,  perhaps,  in  imitation  of  the  policy  of 

Augustus,  that  while  Germanicus  lived,  he  ostentatiously 
showed  the  greatest  deference  for  the  republican  institutions 
of  Rome.  ^'He  declined  the  extravagant  honours  which 
were  oflered  to  him ;  was  easy  of  access ;  aflected  to  live  like 
a. private  citizen;  returned  visits,  and  accepted  invitations  to 
entertainments  and  feasts ;  visited  the  sick,  attended  funerals; 
and  delivered  orations  in  praise  of  the  dead.  He  treated  the 
titular  magistrates  of  Rome  with  the  same  ceremonious  respect 
that  used  to  be  observed  in  the  times  of  the  republic ;  rose, 
and  stood,  in  the  presence  of  the  consul ;  took  his  place  in  the 
senate  as  a  private  member ;  was  frequently  seen  in  the  courta 
of  justice  as  an  assessor,  as  an  advocate,  as  an  evidence,  or  aa 
a  spectator.  To  a  person  who  saluted  him  with  the  title  of 
master, '  Insuk  me  not,'  he  said, '  with  that  odious  appellation. 
I  am  the  master  of  my  slaves,  general  of  the  %rmy,  and  no 
more  than  prince,  or  first  in  the  roils  of  the  senate  and  peo- 
ple.'    He  took  the  title  of  Augustus  only,  in  his  correspond- 
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eiDce  with  foreisii  powefs.  In  &U  his  addrasses,  whether  tc 
particular  members  of  the  senate,  or  to  this  body  at  large,  he 
was  in  the  highest  degree  respectful  and  courteous.  When 
engaged  in  debate,  he  endeavoured  to  qualify  contradiction 
or  diaerence  of  opinion  with  respect  and  regret.  To  a  sena- 
tor, named  Haterius,  on  some  such  occasion,  he  said, '  I  hope 
you  will  forgive  me,  if,  in  my  duty  as  a  senator,  I  difier  fi  otu 
you  somewhat  too  freely.'  At  a  meeting  of  the  senate,  in  re- 
ferring some  matter  to  their  decision,  he  concluded  with  these 
words,  ^I  iiave  formerly  said,  and  now  say,  that  it  becomes 
the  person  you  have  intrusted  with  so  large  a  share  of  tiie 
pubuc  affairs,  to  consider  himself  as  the  servant  of  this  assem- 
oly,  as  the  servant  of  the  people,  and  of  every  individual ;  nov 
do  I  repent  me  of  this  saying;  for  I  have  found  you,  and  still 
find  you  candid,  indulgent,  and  kind  masters.'  He  affected 
a  continual  dd!erence  to  their  judgment  on  every  subject, 
whether  of  policy,  revenue,  or  foreign  correspondence ;  even 
seemed  to  wait  for  their  orders  in  what  concerned  the  com- 
mand of  the  army,  and  pretended  to.  be  displeased  when  of* 
ficers,  employed  m  the  provinces,  made  their  report  directly 
to  himself,  without  communicating  the  subject  of  their  de- 
spatches first  to  the  senate.  With  these  popular  arts,  which  the 
senators  indeed  did  not  mistake  for  a  real  acknowledgment 
of  their  authority,  he  joined  an  administration  in  many  tnings 
worthy  of  a  wise  and  exemplary  prince,  indulged  the  people 
in  the  freedom  of  speech  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed, 
saying,  that  ^  in  a  free  country,  the  mind  and  the  tongue 
should  be  free.'  To  those  who  brought  him  information  of 
any  slander  spoken  of  himself  he  a&cted  indifference.  '  If 
you  mind  such  accusations  as  these/  he  would  say,  Uhere 
will  be  no  end  of  them.'  He  gave  a  ready  hearing  and  re- 
dress to  all  the  complaints  that  were  made  to  him  from  the 
provinces,  and  carefully  limited  the  exactions  of  his  officers 
within  the  bounds  of  established  and  ordinary  fees.  To  per- 
sons suffering  by  fire,  earthquakes,  or  other  public  calamities, 
to  the  families  of  decayed  senators,  to  the  children  of  those 
who  had  bequeathed  him  their  estates  by  will,  he  was  muni- 
ficent and  liberal ;  took  effectual  measures  to  suppress  the  ban- 
ditti which,  from  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  still  infested  the 
country;  and  endeavoured  to  diminish  that  constant  source 
of  corruption,  the  idleness  which  the  people  contracted  in  the 
too  frequent  repetition  of  shows  and  of  public  entertainments. 
He  gave  an  aoatement  of  some  taxes  which  had  been  imposed 
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by  the  lata  emperor,  and,  in  particular,  Diitigated  the  penal 
ties  which  had  been  erroneously  inflicted  on  celibacy." 

But  with  all  this  affectation  of  respect  for  public  opinion  and 
desire  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  community,  from 
the  moment  that  he  obtained  supreme  authority,  his  conduct 
proved  that  he  was  determined  to  divide  the  imperial  power 
with  no  one,  and  to  make  every  personal  enemy  feel  his 
vengeance.  "Among  the  first  discoveries  which  were  made 
of  his  temper,  it  appeared  that  even  his  mother  livia  had  mis* 
taken  his  disposition,  or  over-rated  her  own  ascendency  over 
him.  In  procuring  the  empire  to  her  son,  she  had  jomed  to 
the  zeal  ot  a  mother  a  high  degree  of  ambition,  and  a  desire 
to  emerge  from  a  species  of  obscurity^,  in  which  she  had  lived 
in  the  reign  of  her  nusband.  She  flattered  herself,  that  upon 
the  accession  of  Tiberius,  she  was  to  possess  a  great  part  of 
the  imperial  power,  or  to  exercise  the  whole  in  his  name. 
Trusting  to  the  deference,  which  he  had  hitherto  afiected  ibr 
all  hei  opinions,  or  to  the  gratitude  which  he  owed  to  her  for 
the  high  obligations  she  had  conferred  upon  him,  she  instant- 
ly  assumed  all  the  consequence  she  expected  to  reap  from  his 
greatness,  laid  aside  the  caution  and  reserve  which  she  had 
ever  preserved  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  advanced  into  pub- 
lic view,  and,  as  if  she  had  taken  possession  of  the  empire  ibr 
herself,  under  pretence  of  bestowing  it  upon  her  son,  took  a 
principal  part  in  all  matters  of  state,  and  appeared  on  solemn 
occasions  with  her  lictors,  and  all  the  other  ensigns  or  formal- 
ities of  a  public  station.  The  senate,  trusting  to  the  mother's 
supposed  knowledge  of  her  son's  inclinations  yielded  to  her 
in  all  the  prerogatives  she  was  pleased  to  assume,  inserted  her 
name  with  that  of  the  emperor  in  all  public  acts,  and,  in  the 
titles  of  Tiberius,  styled  him  the  son  of  Augustus  as  well  as 
of  Cesar.  They  were  not,  however,  suffered  long  to  remain 
in  this  error.  They  were  told  by  the  emperor,  with  an  alarm- 
ing coldness  of  manner,  which  left  no  doubt  of  his  sincerity, 
'  That  the  ambition  of  women  should  be  kept  within  proper 
bounds,  and  that  he  should  always  endeavour  to  prescribe 
such  bounds  to  his  own.'  From  the  time  in  which  this  decla- 
ration was  made  by  the  emperor,  it  appears  that  Livia  entirely 
dropt  her  pretensions  to  any  part  in  the  government,  and  be- 
came no  less  reserved  in  the  reign  of  her  son  than  she  had 
been  in  that  of  her  husband." 

Tiberius,  although  provoked  by  the  infidelity  of  Julia, 
whom,  from  policy,  he  had  marriecf,  pretended  deeply  to  com- 
passionate her  when  her  royal  father  banished  her,  and  even 
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often  solicited  him  to  restore  her  to  her  home ;  it  was  sooi  pkin 
that  all  this  tenderness  was  feigned,  douhdess  to  ingratiate 
himself  into  the  fevour  of  the  afflicted  father.  Accordingly, 
among  the  first  acts  of  his  reig^n,  he  revenged  himseli  on 
Jttlia,  by  ordering  that  she  should  never  leave  the  house,  in 
which  she  was  confined,  in  the  city  of  Rhegium,  nor  con- 
verse with  anv  of  the  citizens.  He  also,  it  is  said,  withdrew 
the  pension  aUowed  her  by  her  fiither,  and  slowly  starved  her 
to  cleath.  One  of  Julia's  chief  favourites  was  Sempronius 
Gracchus,  who  belonged  to  one  of  the  first  families  of  Rome. 
Augustus  had  exiled  him  to  the  island  of  Cercina.  He  had 
endured  great  misery  fourteen  years.  A  band  of  assassins 
were,  by  the  secret  order  of  the  savage  em,peror,  sent  by  As- 
prenas,  proconsul  of  Africa,  to  put  him  to  death. 

Tiberius  neglected  no  art  to  ensnare  those  whom  he  hated* 
or  feared  ;  but  he  generally  attempted  to  destroy  them  under 
the  form  of  law.  in  order  to  this,  he  demanded  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  of  majesty  or  treason,  in  relation  to  libels  or 
words.  Tacitus  remarks,  "'  that  in  the  times  of  the  republic, 
actions,  and  not  words,  were  punished."  Augustus  first 
called  the  Romans  to  account  for  their  words,  and  Tiberias 
and  his  successors  brought  multitudes  to  death  for  daring  to 
speak  disrespectfully  of  the  sovereign.  Nor  is  one  surprised 
who  knows  the  freedom  of  speech  of  the  Romans,  especially 
the  poets,  that  the  profligate  emperors  should  exert  their  power 
to  restrain  their  subjects  from  uttering  their  thoughts.  Of 
the  severity  of  reproof  administered  by  poets,  an  idea  may  be 
formed  from  one  specimen  of  the  satirioal  verses  dispersed  in 
Rome  and  Italy,  descriptive  of  Tiberius : 

"  Rough  and  inhaman !  much  in  brief  exprait, 
Thy  very  mother  did  her  babe  detest 
No  knight  art  thoa :  thy  finrtone  won't  suiBce. 
Beodes,  at  Rhodes  thy  place  of  exile  lies. 
Cesar,  the  golden  age  is  chanffed  by  thee: 
In  thy  curat  rei||n  we  nought  out  iron  see. 
He  nauseates  wme,  because  he  thirsts  for  gore ; 
Of  that  as  ffreedy  as  of  wine  before. 
Sylla,  behmd,  O  Romulus,  and  moam, 
Behold,  too,  Marius,  after  his  retom. 
And  Antony,  in  dvU  wars  embru'd. 
Whose  hands  .were  often  crimson'd  o'er  with  blood  ;^ 
Then  say,  Rome's  lost ;  and  floods  of  gore  shall  stain 
The  hateful  current  of  an  exile's  reign." 

Speaking  contemptuously  of  the  state  or  constitution,  or  con* 
spiring  to  overthrow  it,  constituted  treason  in  past  times ;  but 
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now  the  aorereign  occupied  the  place  of  the  coiudtatioii,  aa 
if  his  will  were  the  only  law  deserving  nniyersal  reyerenca 
In  the  former  case,  public  informers  were  honoured,  because 
they  appeared  solicitous  for  the  public  good,  by  defending 
the  state ;  but  in  the  latter  they  were  regarded  merely  as  the 
supporters  of  the  emperor  or  chief  magistrate,  who  was  rarely 
worthy  of  popular  esteem.  Hence  the  character  of  a  pubuc 
spy  or  proaecutor,  thougrh  disguised  under  the  ancient  forms 
and  titles,  was  become,  in  the  highest  degree,  vile  and  detes- 
table ;  and  it  was  found  expedient  to  attach  to  the  hateful 
office  great  rewards.  Accordingly,  it  was  decreed,  that 
^^  whoever  convicted  a  person  of  any  public  crime  incurring 
degradation  or  forfeiture,  should,  be  entitled  to  succeed  to  the 
dignity,  whether  of  citizen,  knight,  or  senator,  from  which 
the  cnminal  was  degraded.  And  lest  even  this  consideration 
should  not  be  sufficient  to  excite  prosecutors,  it  was  enacted, 
that  a  fourth  part  of  the  estate  of  the  person  convicted  should 
be  joined  to  the  re wa rd."  Thus  encouraged,  spies  and  inform- 
ers multiplied  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  still  more  in  the 
times  of  his  successors.  Whatever  implied,  or  was  interpre- 
ted by  interested  judges  to  imply,  disrespect  to  the  person  or 
family  of  the  emperor,  or  even  to  interfere  with  his  caprice, 
alarmed  his  jealousy,  and  was  construed  as  treason.  By  con- 
se<)uence,  the  sovereign  could,  in  general,  easily  inffict  ven- 
geance, under  the  semblance  of  law  or  justice,  on  any  one 
who  had  the  unhappiness  to  fall  under  his  displeasure ;  for 
many  were  ever  prepared  to  invent  or  discover  crimes  in  any 
man,  when  they  knew  that  their  services  would  be  acceptable 
to  the  sovereign  dispenser  of  wealth  and  honour.  Illustrative 
proofs  of  these  were  early  seen  under  the  hateful  reign  of 
Tiberius.  Among  the  nrst  tbat  occurred  were  the  cases  of 
Scribonius  Libo  and  Clemens.  To  effect  their  ruin  the  most 
deceitful  means  were  employed,  so  as  to  conceal  the  murder- 
ous designs  of  the  emperor,  who  was,  during  the  earlier  part 
of  his  reign,  solicitous  to  be  viewed  by  the  public  as  the  advo- 
cate of  justice  and  humanity.  S.  Libo  was  a  young  man, 
nearly  allied  to  the  Cesars,  being  the  grandson  of  Pompey 
the  Great,  whose  daughter,  Bcribonia,  was  one  of  the  wives 
of  Augustus.  Libo  was  suspected  of  cherishing  ambition  to 
rise  above  the  rank  of  a  subject :  and  Firmius  Catus,  a  sena- 
tor, under  the  pretence  of  frienaship,  flattered  bis  vanity,  and 
prevailed  on  hmi  to  consult  certain  Chaldeans  and  magicians, 
whether  he  might  not  hope  to  obtain  the  sovereignty  of  the 
empire.  Having  thus  ensnared  the  simple  and  vain  youtbt 
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the  unprincipled  senator  instantly  informed  the  emperor, 
througa  the  agencv  of  Flaccus  Yescularius,  a  Roman  knigJ^t 
of  the  royal  household.  Tiberius  declined  to  see  the  inform- 
er, but  advised  him  to  persevere  in  deluding  the  youth  ;  andf 
in  the  meantime,  with  the  deepest  dissimulation,  he  preferred 
Libo  to  the  office  of  prstor,  '^  entertained  him  at  his  table,  and 
^tmiliarly  conversea  with  him,  without  ever  betraying  the 
least  resentment  either  in  his  words  or  countenance.  At 
length  Libo  having  recourse  to  one  Junius,  who  pretended, 
by  charms  and  the  superstitious  rites  of  the  magicians,  to  call 
up  the  infernal  shades,  and  learn  of  them  future  events,  the 
magician  discovered  this  to  one  Fulcinius  Trio,  a  famous  in- 
former, who,  immediately  hastening  to  the  consuls,  imparted 
the  whole  to  them,  and  ciemanded  that  the  senate  might  meet 
forthwith  to  deliberate  upon  an  afiair  of  so  much  moment, 
and  of  such  dangerous  consequence  to  the  stata  The  fathers, 
not  doubting  but  Tiberius  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  prosecu- 
tion, did  not  fail  to  assemble  at  the  time  appointed,  when  Libo 
appeared  in  the  habit  of  a  suppliant,  and,  presenting  himself 
beiore  Tiberius,  who  was  present,  endeavoured,  by  his  tears 
and  entreaties,  to  soften  him.  The  emperor  heard  him  with 
a  countenance  quite  unmoved,  and,  instead  of  returning  him 
any  answer,  recited  to  the  conscript  fathers  the  charge  against 
him,  and  the  names  of  the  accusers,  without  betraying  the 
least  emotion  of  anger  or  resentment,  or  seeming  either  to  lea- 
sen  or  magnify  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge. 

When  the  emperor  had  done,  four  informers  appeared 
against  the  criminal,  jiamely,  Firmius  Catus,  Fulcinius  Trio, 
Fonteius  Agrippa,  and  Caius  Vibius,  and  produced  such  exr 
travagant,  foolish,  and  chimerical  articles  of  accusation,  as 
rather  deserved  pity  than  punishment  The  unhappy  Libo^ 
concluding  from  several  steps  that  were  taken,  that  Tiberius 
was  resolved  upon  his  destruction,  begged  the  conscript 
fathers  that  they  would  put  off  tiU  the  next  day  the  final  der 
cision  of  his  cause.  His  request  being  granted,  he  returned 
to  his  own  house ;  whence  soon  after  lie  sent  Publius  Clui- 
rinus  to  speak  to  the  emperor  in  his  behalf  Quirinus  was 
nearly  related  to  Libo,  and  in  great  favour  with  Tiberius,  | 

having  heen  formerly,  as  we  have  related  above,  instrumental 
in  reconciling  Caius  Cesar  to  him  while  he  lived  in  the  island 
ot  Rhodes,  and  by  that  means  the  chief  cause  of  his  return^ 
ing  into  favour  with  Augustus.  But,  unmindful  of  ancient 
obligations,  he  received  (iuirinus  with  great  coldness,  and 
returned  h^m  no  other  answer,  hut  that  he  must  apply  to  the 
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Senate.  Tlus  answer  threw  Libo  into  a  deep  mehncholy, 
which  however  he  dissembled,  and  directed  a  great  enter- 
tainment to  be  got  ready,  in  order  to  pass  the  last  night  of  his 
life  in  the  company  oi  his  friends  and  relations.  But  the 
banquet  was  scarce  becfun,  when  a  band  of  soldiers,  sur- 
rounding the  house,  with  a  studied  noise,  and  dreadful  cries, 
so  terrified  the  guests,  that  many  of  them,  rising  from  table, 
endeavoured  to  make  their  escape.  Libo,  not  doubting  but 
they  were  sent  to  dispatch  him,  arawing  his  sword,  offered  it 
to  his  slaves,  begging  them  to  put  an  end  to  his  unhappy  life ; 
but  they,  trembling,  and  shunning  the  sad  task,  fled  with 
such  hurry  and  confusion,  that  they  OTerturned  all  the  lights ; 
and  then  Libo,  in  the  dark,  save  mmself  two  mortal  wound& 
As  he  fell  and  groaned,  his  freedmen  ran  in ;  and  the  sol- 
diers, seeing  him  dead,  retired ;  for  the^  had  been  sent  on 
purpose  to  nris-hten  him,  so  as  to  make  him  lay  violent  hands 
on  himself,  Tioerius  hoping  by  that  means  to  avoid  the  odium 
which  he  was  well  apprised  tne  execution  of  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  citizens  ot  Kome  would  reflect  upon  his  person 
and  government  The  charge,  however,  tvas  carried  on  in 
the  senate,  as  if  he  had  been  still  alive;  but  the  deceitful 
Tiberius  at  the  same  time  declared  upon  oath,  that  he  would 
have  interceded  for  his  life,  had  he  not  prevented  his  clem- 
ency by  la3ring  violent  hands  on  himself  The  deceased 
was,  by  the  senate,  declared  guilty  of  high  trteson,  and  his 
estate  aivided  amongst  his  accusers :  sucli  of  the  informers 
as  were  of  the  senatorial  order  (for  the  first  lords  of  the 
senate  were*  not  ashamed  to  debase  themselves  to  this  vile 
oflice)  were,  without  the  regular  method  of  election,  named 
prstors  for  the  ensuing  year.  This  was  the  most  eflectual 
means  imaginable  of  multiplying  these  pests  of  the  empire : 
they  were  raised  to  the  highest  oflices  in  the  state,  and  the 
metropolis  of  the  world  often  saw  her  public  dic^nities  be- 
stowed as  spoils  upon  parricides  for  spilling  her  best  blood. 
We  may  well  imagine  that  the  servile  senate  did  not  let  slip 
so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  gaining  the  emperor's  favour, 
by  branding  the  memory  of  the  pretended  criminal.  It  was 
not  enough  for  the  conscript  fathers  to  have  condemned  Libo : 
they  issued  a  decree  for  driving  astpologers,  magicians,  ana 
the  whole  herd  of  fortune-tellers,  out  of  Italy ;  nay,  Lucius 
Pituanius,  one  of  them  whom  Libo  had  probably  consuhed, 
was  thrown  headlong  from  the  Tarpeian  rock ;  and  Publius 
Marcius,  another  of  the  same  profession,  was,  by  the  consul^ 
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lentenced  to  death,  and  executed  accordingly  without  the  Ea- 
quiline  gate." 

Clemens  was  a  favourite  slave  of  Agiippa  Posthumus, 
whom  he  proposed  to  raise  to  the  throne  at  the  death  of  Au- 

fustus.  Disappointed  in  this  when  Tiberius  secretly  mur* 
ered  his  master,  he  resolved  to  impose  on  the  Romans,  and, 
if  possible,  acquire  for  himself  the  sovereignty.  He  resem- 
bled his  master  in  his  personal  appearance  and  age.  This 
encouraged  him  to  assume  his  name  and  claim  his  rights. 
By  emjploying  many  persons  throughout  Italy  to  support  his 
pretensions^  multitudes  celebrated  his  arrival  in  the  country, 
and  rejoiced  in  his  escape  from  captivity.  These  things  being 
reported  to  Tiberius,  he  was  sometime  in  suspense  '^  whether 
he  should  order  his  troops  to  march  a^inst  the  audacious 
slave,  or  suffer  the  imposture  to  vanish  ol  itself,  which  he  waa 
well  apprised  must  soon  happen.  On  one  hand,  he  waa 
ashamed  to  betray  any  fear  of  a  vile  slave ;  arul,  on  the  other, 
he  apprehended  the  danger  which  might  arise  from  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  people,  if  they  were  not  soon  undeceived.  In 
this  perplexity  he  committed  the  whole  affair  to  Sallustius 
Crispus,  the  same  whom  he  had  employed  to  dispatch  Agrip- 
pa«  Crispus  chose  two  of  his  clients,  or,  as  some  write,  two 
soldiers,  in  whom  he  could  confide,  and  sent  them  to  the  sup- 
posed Agrippa  with  a  considerable  sum,  directing  them  to 
leign  that  tJbey  believed  him  to  be  the  true  grandson  of  Au- 
gustus, to  present  him  with  the  money,  and  to  pretend  a  great 
zeal  for  his  cause.  They  executed  his  orders  with  great  ad- 
dress, and,  finding  that  Clemens  reposed  in  them  an  entire 
confidence,  they,  underhand,  ^at  ready  a  proper  hand  of  men, 
seized  and  gagged  him  while  his  guards  were  asleep,  and 
carried  him  without  noise  to  the  palace.  When  he  was 
brought  before  Tiberius,  the  emperor  asked  him  how  he  was 
become  Agrippa?  Just  as  you  heeame  Cesar,  answered 
Clemens.  Thooffh  Tiberius  had  him  wholly  in  his  power, 
yet  so  great  was  his  fear  or  policy,  that  he  did  not  execute 
him  publicly,  but  ordered  him  to  be  dispatched  in  a  secret 
part  of  the  palace,  and  his  body  to  be  privately  conveyed 
awoy ;  and  tnough  many  of  the  emperor's  housenold,  many 
knights  and  senators,  were  said  to  have  assisted  and  sup- 
ported him  with  their  counsels  and  fortunes,  yet  no  farther 
inquiry-  was  made  after  his  accomplices." 

Wliile  Tiberius  thus  evidently  considered  every  means 
lawful  which  seemed  adapted  to  destroy  those  whom  he 
4eemed  his  personal  opponents  he  for  some  time  gave  no  ea 
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couragement  to  informers  and  public  accusers;  in  regard 
to  other  public  matters,  he  treated  many  frivolous  accusa- 
tions with  becoming  contempt  Thus  "  Falenius,  a  senator, 
being  accused  of  having  included,  with  other  furniture  in  the 
sale  of  his  house,  a  statue  of  Augustus  ;  another,  of  the  name 
of  Rubrius,  being  accused  of  having^  taken  a  false  oath  by  the 
name  of  Augustus ;  and  Granius  IVmrcellus  being  accused  of 
having  taken  the  head  from  a  statue  of  that  prince,  in  order 
to  8ul:ititute  a  head  of  Tiberius  in  place  of  it,  a  manner  of 
paying  his  court  rather  ridiculous  than  criminal ;  in  thesd 
and  other  instances  of  the  same  kind,  Tiberius  either  took 
no  part,  or  gave  his  instructions  to  the  senate  in  very  liberal 
and  manly  terms.  On  the  subject  of  the  prosecution  that  was 
raised  against  Falenius,  '  My  father,'  he  said,  '  was  deified, 
that  his  divinity  might  be  a  safeguard  and  a  protection,  not  a 
snare  to  the  people.  His  image  may,  no  doubt,  be  included, 
with  those  oi  the  other  gods,  as  part  in  the  furniture  of  a 
house  that  is  sold.*  With  respect  to  the  supposed  perjury  of 
Rubrius,  he  observed,  that  ^  if  any  one  swear  and  is  per* 
jured,  the  crime  is  the  same,  whoever  be  the  god  whose  name 
is  profaned.  Augustus  is  no  more  to  be  regarded  in  this  mat- 
ter than  Jupiter ;  and  either  of  these  gods,  if  offended,  can 
avenge  himself  The  third  offence,  or  the  shifting  of  heads 
firom  one  statu e*to  another,  being  considered  as  a  mockery  of 
that  adulation  which  was  so  easily  transferred  from  one  to 
another  in  the  succession  of  princes,  and  as  some  degree  of 
ridicule  on  the  prince  himself,  was  not  so  easily  forgiven ; 
though  for  the  present  overlooked,  it  was  reserved  as  a  sub- 
ject of  future  resentment." 

Though  Tiberius  was  past  feeling,  cruel,  and  barbarous, 
yet  he  on  some  occasions  performed  most  generous  deeds. 
The  third  year  of  his  reign  was  remarkable  for  one  of  the 
most  tremendous  catastrophes  which  the  Asiatics  ever  wit- 
nessed. Twelve  of  the  most  famous  cities  of  Asia-Minor  were 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  The  news  of  this  event  no 
sooner  reached  Rome,  than  the  emperor  ordered  that  the  in- 
habitants should  not  only  have  their  taxes  remitted,  but  he 
also  sent  them  large  sums  of  money.  To  the  citizens  of  Sar- 
dis,'  ^-  who  had  suffered  most,  he  sent  an  hundred  thousand 
great  sesterces,  and  to  the  rest  relief  proportionable  to  their 
losses ;  nay,  he  immediately  despatched  into  Asia,  Marcius 
Aletus,  a  senator,  who  had  been  praetor,  to  view  the  desola- 
tions on  the  spot,  and  make  good  the  losses  of  every  particular ; 
for  he  was  fond  of  being  liberal^  as  Tacitus  observes,  on  hon- 
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eit  occasions, — a  virtue  which  he  long  retained  laiUf  he  had 
utterly  abandoned  all  other  virtues.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
cities  thus  rebuilt  and,  by  the  liberalities  of  Tiberius,  restored 
to  their  former  splendour,  erected  to  their  common  benefactor 
a  colossus  in  the  Roman  forum,  surrounded  with  the  statues 
of  their  twelve  cities,  as  a  lasting  monument  of  the  prince's 
generosity  and  their  gratitude.  The  reputation  which  Tiberius 
gained  by  this  noble  bounty  to  the  public,  was  greatly  height- 
ened by  his  private  liberalities ;  for  the  estate  of  a  wealthy 
freedwoman,  by  name  Emilia  Musa,  who  died  this  year  in- 
testate,  being  claimed  b^  the  treasury,  the  emperor  ffenerously 
yielded  it  to  one  Emilius  Lepidus,  to  whose  family  she 
seemed  to  belong.  With  the  san&e  disinterestedness  he  sur- 
rendered to  Marcus  Servilius  the  whole  inheritance  of  Patu- 
leius,  a  rich  Roman  knight,  though  part  of  it  bad  been  be- 
queathed to  himself.  Neither  could  he  ever  be  prevailed 
upon  to  accept  legacies  but  from  his  intimate  friends,  utterly  | 

refecting  the  inheritances  of  such  as  were  strangers  to  him, 
or,  out  o(  hatred  to  their  relations,  had  appointed  him  their 
heir.  His  bounties  were,  generally  speaking,  well  placed ; 
for,  as  he  readily  relieved  such  senators  as  were  by  misfor- 
tunes reduced  to  poverty,  so  he  excluded  without  pity  from 
the  senate  those  who  had  wantonly  squandered  away  theii  es- 
tates in  luxury  and  debauchery." 

No  efforts  of  the  emperor  having  procured  him  the  confi- 
dence or  esteem  of  the  people,  he  resolved  in  the  eighth  year 
of  his  reign  to  withdraw  himself  from  public  notice,  and  in- 
trust the  administration  of  the  capital  to  Drusus,  his  son  by 
Vtpsania,  daughter  of  the  celebrat^  Agrippa.  To  strengthen 
the  favoured  prince  in  his  government,  he  was  raised  to 
the  powerful  office  of  tribune,  and  the  senate  associated  him 
with  his  father  in  the  honours  which  they  conferred  on  hhn. 
But  the  principal  power  of  government  was  committed  to 
one  whom  the  emperor  supposed  more  disposed  than  his  son 
to  comply  with  all  his  wishes.  This  was  the  famous  i^us 
Sejanus,  who,  under  guise  of  great  modesty,  cherished  bound- 
less ambition.  He  had  been  long  connected  with  the  court, 
and  had  contribttted  to  establish  Tiberius  on  the  throne ;  for 
he  had  directed  or  assisted  Drusus  in  reducing  to  obedience 
the  Roman  legions  on  the  Danube,  who  mutinied  at  the  time 
of  Augustus's  death.  The  prince  and  his  able  companion, 
however,  owed  his  success  to  the  influence  of  superstition,  ra- 
ther than  to  their  own  wisdom  or  courage.  Their  reasoning 
with  the  soldiers  provoked  thdr  indignation  instead  of  dispo- 
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sin^  tkeiB  to  peac^  and  they  were  exceedingly  afraid  to  le- 
'  mam  in  the  camp.  While  they  meditated  to  withdraw  ae^ 
cretly,  they  learned  with  surprise  that  terror  had  seized  the 
soldiers.  ^^  The  moon,  shining  in  all  her  splendour,  all  on  a 
sudden  began  to  darken,  in  the  midst  of  a  clear  sky,  till  she 
waa  by  degrees  totally  eclipsed.  The  soldiery,  ignorant  of 
the  natural  causes  of  this  phenomenon^  and  imagining  that 
the  gods  were  angry  with  them  on  account  of  their  revolti 
and  the  crimes  attending  it,  began  to  show  some  signs  of  re- 
pentance. Drusus  did  not  fail  to  improve  this  their  disposi- 
tiop ;  he  immediately  sent  the  centurion  Julius  Clemens,  and 
other  officers  and  soldiers,  in  whom  he  could  confide,  to  mix 
with  the  mutineers,  and  try 'whether  they  could,  while  they 
were  thus  alarmed,  inspire  them  with  a  love  of  their  duty. 
These,  pursuant  to  the  prince's  orders,  going  round  from  tent 
to  tent,  and  insinuating  themselves  everywhere,  first  prevailed 
upon  the  legionaries  to  abandon  the  veterans,  and  the  three 
legions  to  separate.  After  this,  the  love  of  duty  and  obedience 
returning  by  degrees,  those  who  guaided  the  gates,  to  keep 
Drusus  as  it  were  besieged,  retired  from  their  posts;  the 
eagles  and  other  ensigns,  which,  in  the  beginning  of  the  tu« 
mult,  had  been  thrown  together,  were  carried  back  each  to 
its  proper  place,  and,  ailer  so  dreadful  a  storm,  calm  and 
tranquillity  restored  to  every  quarter  of  the  camp."  From 
this  time  Sejanus  daily  increased  in  favour  with  the  emperor, 
who  appointed  him  to  the  command  of  the  praetorian  bands ; 
an  office  which  the  father  of  Sejanus  had  held  in  the  former 
reign.  But  the  first  decisive  sign  of  the  favourite's  ascendancy 
over  the  mind  of  the  emperor  was  the  marriage  of  the 
daughter  of  Sejanus  to  Claudius,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  ad-, 
mir^  and  honoured  Germanicus.  Though  this  young  prince 
was  indeed  little  regarded  at  court,  yet  he  ultimately  succeeded 
to  the  throne. 

When  Sejanus  felt  that  he  was  the  second  man  in  the  em- 
pire,  he  determined  to  be  the  first,  and  called  up  all  his  resour- 
ces of  invention  and  power  to  remove  every  one  who  stood 
between  him  and  the  throne  of  the  world.  In  order  to  this 
he  studied,  by  every  device,  to  secure  the  interest  of  the  ^rm- 
torian  guard  a  ^'  They  had  been  hitherto  quartered  all  over 
the  city,  and  dispersed  about  the  neighbouring  towns  and  vil- 
lages. But  Sejanus,  pretending  that  while  they  were  thus 
scattered,  they  lived  loose  and  debauched,  and  could  not  be 
easily  gathered  together  on  any  sudden  emergency,  obtained 
leave  of  the  emperor  to  assemble  them  iate  one  camp,  wherey 
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Jbe  mM,  di«  milkarj  diBcipliiie  would  be  oteerved  with  more 
•xaetDese  and  severity.  Ab  soon  as  the  eamp  was  finished, 
he  made  it  his  chief  study  to  gain  the  fiivour  of  the  common 
aoldiers,  by  his  afiiibility  and  obliging  behaviour:  as  for  the 
tribunes  and  centurions,  they  were  ell  chosen  by  him ;  and 
he  took  care  to  employ  none  but  his  own  creatures  and  depen- 
dents. Ha-ving  thus  attached  to  his  interest  this  forraidabie 
corps,  the  flower  of  the  Roman  forces,  his  next  care  was  to 
gain  a  strong  paity  in  the  senate,  which  it  was  no  difficult 
tasik  for  a  &¥ourite  to  eflect,  at  whose  disposal  were  both  the 
public  mone^r,  and  the  public  eraploymenits :  for  no  senator, 
Aowever  distinguished  by  his  birth  or  penonal  accomplish- 
ments, was  employed,  unless  lecommenoed  by  Sejanus.  He 
is  said  to  have  gained  over  to  his  interest  even  the  wives  of 
all  the  men  of  quality  in  Rome,  by  a  private  promise  of  mar- 
riage to  each  of  them,  when  he  attained  tne  sovereignty. 
This  encouraged  them  to  contribute  all  that  lay  in  their  power 
10  his  grandeur,  which  they  looked  upon  as  their  own  ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  aoqusunt  him  with  the  most  secret  counsels 
<if  their  husbands.  He  did  not  even  neglect  the  emperor's 
freedmen,  but  carefully  cultivated  their  friendship  too.  In 
Ihe  meantime,  Tiberius,  though  a  man  of  great  penetration, 
instead  of  curtailing  the  overgrown  power  of  his  &ivourite, 
was  ever  extolling  hjm  in  his  speeches,  both  to  the  senate  and 
people,  as  the  sharer  of  his  burdens ;  and  even  suffered  his 
effigies  to  be  adored  in  all  public  places,  na^,  among  the 
ea^es  of  the  legions ;  for  they  all  carried  the  imaffe  of  beja- 
nus  in  their  colours,  except  those  which  were  men  qnar- 
tared  in  Syiia,  which  refused  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
rest.*' 

Drusus,  the  emperor's  only  son,  was  eaceedinglydispleased 
.  at  the  sudden  exaltation  above  him  of  Sejanus.  But  though 
he  opposedi  and  on  one  occasion  publicly  insulted  the  fevoured 
minister,  yet  he  could  do  Iktle  to  diminish  his  power.  Dru- 
flus  was,  most  probablv,  distrusted  by  his  father,  on  account 
of  his  known  regard  ior  the  &mily  of  Qermanictts :  and  the 
people  diriiked  mm  because  of  iiis  haughty  and  insolent  man- 
ner and  intemperate  habits.  By  placing  faamself  in  opposition 
.te  the  chief  maister,  he  hastened  his  own  destruction.  His 
wiie,  Livia  or  Livilla,  sister  of  Qermanicns,  was  seduced  by 
his  enemy,  and  prevailed  on  to  poison  him.  The  instruments 
.employed  by  her  and  her  paramour,  to  kill  the  prince,  were 
rber  physician  and  a  eunuch.  This  conspiracy  was  discovered 
.«Aer  the  lapse  of  eight  years,  by  Apicata,  Sefanus's  wifo^ 
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whom  he  had  ropudiitod  to  pleaae  Lrria,  whom  he  flotteMd 
that  he  would  maiTy,  and  rake  to  the  thnme,  which  he  confi- 
dently hoped  to 


The  death  of  Drasua  was  only  the  first  act  of  the  tragedy 
performed  hy  his  marderer,  who  had  evidently  resolved  to 
remove  out  of  the  way  every  one  who  stood  between  him  and 
the  sovereign  power.  Drasus  had  left  a  son  to  whom  he  had 
given  his  own  name.  He  was,  however,  less  dreaded  by  the 
traitor  of  the  royal  house,  than  the  sons  of  Germanicus,  the 
great  grandsons  of  Augustus.  Two  of  these,  Nero  and 
Drusus,  •although  under  age,  were  presenfed  to  the  senate,  by 
Tiberius,  soon  after  he  had  buried  his  own  son.  While  he 
warmly  recommended  them  to  the  care  of  the  senators,  it  is 
said,  that  the  universal  joy  expressed  by  the  meetinp'  on  be- 
holding them,  roused  the  jealousy  of  him  who  had  just  pro- 
nounced them  to  be  the  future  pillars  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  ambitious  minister  sedulondy  studied  to  inflame  the  jeat 
ousy  of  his  master,  and  by  various  devices  and  insinuations, 
prevailed  on  him  to  view  AgripfHua,  the  widow  of  Grermani- 
cus,  and  her  friends  as  his  secret  and  most  dangerous  ene- 
mies. The  immediate  consequence  of  this  was,  tlmt  many  of 
the  most  noble  and  virtuous  Romans  who  adhered  to  this 
exalted  family,  soon  fell  victims  to  the  diabolical  schemes  of 
Sejanus  and  the  imj^cable  wrath  and  dreadful  revenge  of  the 
emperor,  and  the  latter  cherished  his  dark  suspicions,  even 
after  he  detected  and  punished  the  treachery  and  treason  of 
the  former,  so  that  he  successfully  destro]red  almost  every 
branch  of  the  family  of  Grermanicus. 

In  the  meantime,  Sejanus  believed  himielf  so  esteemed  by 
Tiberius,  or  so  necessary  to  promote  his  purposes,  that  he 
presumed  to  request  liberty  to  marry  Livia,  the  widow  of  his 
son.  The  refusal  was  conveyed  in  language  expressive  of 
strong  afiection  and  most  flattering  to  his  vanity,  but  still  well 
understood  by  him  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  to  indicate  that 
he  had  offended  his  master.  This,  perhaps,  suggested  lo 
him  the  propriety  of  preventing  any  one  from  having  oppo^ 
tunity  to  acquire  such  an  ascendancy  over  Tiberius  as  to  sup 

Slant  him  in  his  esteem  and  confidence,  the  resuh  of  which 
e  was  weU  aware  would  be  his  disgrace  and  utter  ruin.  la 
order  to  this,  taking  advantage  of  the  unsocial  and  auspieioa 
nature  of  Tiberius,  he  exaggerated  the  evils,  and  danffeit, 
aad  troubles  to  which  his  r^idence  in  Rome  exposed  him, 
and  pourtrayed  in  glowing  colours  the  felicity  which  he  might 
eommand  in  a  Mfe  of  retirement    To  this  mode  of  life  the 
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emperor  had  often  showed  a  preference,  and  he  eagerly  en- 
tered into  the  plan  of  his  politic  minister.  '^  Though  deeply 
tinctared  with  the  pride  of  his  feroily,  he  had  not  any  share 
of  that  vanity  which  leads  men  to  display  their  foitanes  and 
persons  to  the  view  of  the  world.  Content  with  the  giatifi- 
cation  of  his  appetites,  and  joining  hypocrisy  with  the  worst 
species  of  sensnality,  he  conld  submit  to  obscnritir;  and,  al- 
though the  resources  of  solitude  were  now  diminished  by  the 
elTects  of  age,  yet  a  temper  become  more  jealous  of  the  world, 
and  more  averse  to  its  notice,  inclined  him  more  to  withdraw 
from  the  city,  and  to  maintain  from  a  distance  that  watch 
which  he  had  hitherto  kept  over  the  actions,  words,  and  even 
thoughts  of  its  inhabitants.  He  accordingly,  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  his  reign,  under  pretence  of  dedicatmg  in  Campania 
a  temple  te  Jupiter  and  another  to  Augusttis,  withdrew  from 
Rome,  and  after  this  time,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
under  various  pretences,  but  with  continual  intimations  t>f  his 
intention  to  return,  absented  himself  from  the  city.  Having 
performed  the  ceremonies  for  which  he  had  gone  to  Campa- 
nia, he  passed  thence  to  Caprea,  a  small  island  under  a  head- 
land, which  was  called  the  promontory  of  Minerva,  making 
one  side  of  the  bay  of  Naples.  It  is  probable  that,*  after  ma- 
ture deliberation,  he  had  filed  on  this  spot  as  a  place  of  eecu- 
rity  and  an  agreeable  retreat  It  was  covered  by  the  high 
lands  of  Minerva  from  the  north-east  winds,  and  was  open  to 
breezes  from  the  sea  on  the  south-west.  It  was  aceeaiible 
only  to  very  small  vessels,  and  this  only  at  a  single  place. 
The  seas  were  open  to  hie  scouts,  and  no  sail  could  approach 
without  his  knowledge  and  permission.  In  this  secesaion  it 
appears,  that  he  divided  the  guards,  having  one  part  in  the 
>  island  fbr  the  defence  of  his  person,  and  the  other  at  Rome, 
to  enforce  the  mandates  of  his  government" 

In  his  retirement,  it  is  said,  he  indulged  in  the  study  of 
astrology,  to  which  he  was  strongly  addicted,  but  his  time 
was  principally  consumed  in  scenes  of  the  lowest  pleasures 
and  dissipation.  A  few  eminent  Romans  had  access  to  him. 
^^The  society,  however,  in  which  he  delighted  most,  was 
made  up  chiefly  of  Greeks,  professed  men  of  letters,  but 
more  eminent  as  flatterers  and  ministers  of  pleasure.  For 
such  men  he  had  no  respect,  but  suffered  them  to  amuse  him 
with  their  speculations,  or  rather  with  a  kind  of  literary  buf- 
foonery, in  discussing  ludicrous  questions  which  he  waa 
pleased  to  propose ;  such  as,  who  was  the  mother  of  Heeuba, 
and  what  species  of  music  was  sung  by  the  Sn^ens^    These 
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literary  buffoons,  howe?er|  do  {en  than  the  objects  of  his  uo* 
litical  jealousy,  experienced  occasionally  the  effects  of  ois 
capricious  disgusts.  One  of  them  was  banished  to  the  island 
Cynaria  for  hinting  a  joke  on  the  Doric  accent,  which  the 
emperor  had  acquired  at  Rhodes  in  his  pronunciation  of 
Greek.  Another,  having  ibund  out  that  the  emperor  read 
books  every  morning,  out  of  which  he  proposed  his  questions 
at  night ;  and  observing  the  book  wmch  the  emperor  had 
been  reading,  came  so  well  prepared  to  answer  every  ques- 
tion, that  his  trick  was  suspected.  He  was  banished  from 
the  emperor's  company,  ana  aiterwardsy  by  cruel  usage,  in- 
duced to  lav  violent  hands  on  himsel£''     The  hateful  tyrant, 

$  though  withdrawn  from  the  resentment  of  those  he  injured, 
did  not  suffer  his  vigilant  jealousy  tOiSleep  over  the  rumours 
and  reports  of  his  informers  and  spies,  but  rather,  with  a 
more  open  and  unguarded  severity,  watched  over  crimes 
which  had  no  existence  but  in  his  own  imagination,  or  in  his 
remembrance  of  the  counte^ance  and  aspect  of  the  persons 
he  disliked.  In  his  present  retreat,  he  seemed  to  multiply 
the  objects  of  his  hatred,  in  proportion  as  he  himself  was  se- 
cure :  and  in  order  to  compensate  the  distance  to  which  he 
was  removed,  employed  a  pioportiooal  speed  and  decision  to 
surprise,  and  to  prevent  those  who  were  suspected  of  any 
designs  against  him.  From  CapresBy  his  mandates,  for  the 
most  part,  were  carried  to  the  seiuUe,  and  to  the  miljlary  offi- 
cers at  Rome,  not  as  complaints  against  the  supposed  ofiender, 
or  as  instructions  to  the  magistrate  to  make  trial  or  inquiry 

.  into  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  but  as  warrants  for  their  imme- 
diate execution. 

Sejanus  continued  his  machinations  against  the  royai 
family.  He  surrounded  them  with  spies,  who  endeavoured  to 
lead  them  to  commit  treasoniCble  acts ;  and  fiuling  to  effect 
these,  falsely  accused  them  to*  the  emperor.  While,  how- 
ever, the  mother  of  Tiberius  Uved,  it  is  said,  that  her  au- 
thority restrained  him  from  injuring  the  sons  of  Germanicus ; 
for  though  no  one  was  leas  acceptable  to  her  than  his  widow, 
yet  she  took  the  children  under  her  protectioD.  SIm  died  in 
the  sixteenth  year  of  her  son's  reign ;  and  a  lew  months 
after,  the  senate  were  called  on  to  punish  Agrippina  for 
haughty  looks,  and  her  son  Nero  fi»r  licentiousness.  These 
charges  were  at  first  not  regarded  bv  the  senate  as  deservinff 
serious  deliberatioD.  They  were,  however,  soon  compelled 
ta  examine  them;  and  "aner  forty-four  elaborate  speeches 
had  been  delivered,  all  tending  to  prove  the  necessity  of  im- 
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mediate  jBeveritiea,  it  was  resolved  that  Agrippinsi  with  the 
eldest  of  her  sons,  should  be  bi^nished ;  the  first  into  the 
island  of  Pandateria,  the  place  where  her  mother,  the  on-' 
happy  Julia,  had  been  confined;  and  the  other  to  Pontla, 
another  island  on  the  same  coast.  The  younger  brothers 
were  overlooked  on  the  present  occasion.  Drusus  the  sec- 
ond, beinfir  perduaded  by  Sejanus  that  the  removal  of  his 
elder  brother  tended  to  his  own  advantage,  by  opening  his 
way  to  the  empire,  took  no  part  in  the  distresses  of  his  fam- 
ily. He  himself,  however,  was  soon  after  put  in  confine- 
ment, and  for  some  years  kept  a  prisoner  at  Rome,  in  a  se- 
cret recess  of  the  emperor's  palace." 

While  Sejanus,  doubtless,  flattered  himself  that  he  rapidly 
approached  the  goal  of  his  lawless  ambition,  his  royal  master 
had  already  secretly  resolved  on  his  speedy  destruction.  Ti- 
berius proSablv  conceived  that  he  could  now  dispense  with 
his  services :  for  he  had  completely  succeeded  in  making  the' 
senators  of  Rome  the  abject  slaves  of  the  will  of  their  san- 
ffoinaiy  and  revengeful  sovereign,  who  had  only  to  intimate 
his  will,  and  they  obeyed,  without  inquiry  or  reflection.  A 
minister  possessed  of  such  tremendous  power  could  not  but 
excite  the  fears  of  a  prince  peculiarly  disposed  to  regard 
every  man  as  his  enemy.'  From  the  time  that  Sejanus  sought 
the  daughter  of  his  master  in  marriage,  Tiberius  could 
scarcely  fail  to  suspect  that  he  entertained  views  incompatible 
with  the  duties  of  a  humble  and  obedient  minister,  mt,  if 
we  may  believe  Josephus,  the  emperor  had  received  from 
Antonia,  widow  of  the  elder  Drusus  Germanicus,  a  lady 
whom  he  esteemed,  information  of  the  treaclierous  designs 
and  actions  of  Sejanus.  As  the  influence  of  the  minister 
seemed  unbounded  in  the  senate  and  army,  it  was  expedient 
to  proceed  cautiously  in  any  scheme  devised  for  his  ruin.  ' 
Many  had  he  destroyed  by  the  arts  of  deceit  and  dissimu- 
lation ;  and  by  these  arts  ne  was  efiectually  ensnared.  Ti- 
berius continued  to  heap  on  him  every  possible  fiivour  and 
honour  till  the  very  moment  that  he  heard  the  mandate  to  try 
him  as  a  criminal  m  the  senate,  which  was  understood  to  be 
assembled  to  place  him  nearly  on  an  equality  with  the  em- 
peror. He  was  utterly  confounded,  and  '^  on  tne  first  mofion. 
H>r  a  commitment,  he  was  ordered  to  prison,  and  persons  of 
every  description  began  to  give  unfeigned  or  aflected  demon- 
stratiODS  of  joy.  Frpm  many  who  were  present,  the  fear 
that  was  lately  expressed  in  adulation  ana  courtship,  now 
burst  forth  in  reproaches  and  insults.    In  others,  who  were 
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more  nearly  connected  with  (he  prisoner,  or  more  likely  to 
|i  be  involved  in  his  fate,  the  terror  with  which  they  were  seized 

was  disguised  under  the  aflectation  of  jo  v.  Tne  populace, 
as  he  passed  through  the  streets,  took  their  part,  as  usual,  in 
the  storm  which  burst  on  this  unfortunate  man^  and,  that  he 
might  not  have  the  consolation  of  passing  unseen,  tore  away 
the  lappet  of  his  gown,  with  which  he  endeavoured  to  cover 
his  face.  On  the  same  day,  the  senate  met  again  in  a  temple 
contiguous  to  the  prison  in  which  Sejanus  was  confined,  and, 
without  any  specific  charge  or  evidence  of  guilt,  gave  sentence 
of  death  agamst  him,  which  was  accordingly  executed.  The 
dead  body,  as  usual  in  the  case  of  treason,  being  made  fast 
on  a  hook,  was  dragged  through  the  streets,  and  cast  into  the 
riyer,  where  it  was  thrown  up,  and  continued  afioat  during 
some  days,  under  the  continual  insults  of  a  multitude  oi 
people."  His  innocent  children  were  treated  in  the  same 
barbarous  manner ;  and  all  who  were  reg^arded  his  friends 
were  sought  out,  and  cut  off!  Sejanus  perished  a.d.  30,  and, 
about  the  same  time,  Caius,  sumamed  Caligula,  the  youngest 
son  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippinaj  appeared  to  rise  high  in 
the  favour  of  the  emperor.  This  youth  was  the  only  one  of 
his  family  who  had  not  lost  their  bfe  or  liberty.  The  highest 
honours  of  the  state  were  heaped  on  him.  Though  young, 
he  was  far  advanced  in  moral  degradation.  ^  He  had  ac- 
companied the  emperor  to  Capre®,  and  artfully  concealed, 
under  a  deceitful  appearance  of  modesty,  his  savage  and  in- 
haman  temper.  He  had  so  well  learned  to  hide  his  heart, 
that  when  his  mother,  and  both  his  brothers  were  condemned, 
not  a  word,  not  a  groan,  escaped  him,  though  all  arts  were 
used  to  draw  words  and  resentment  from  him.  Young  as  he 
was,  he  smothered,  with  the  deepest  dissimulation,  all  S3rmp 
toms  of  tenderness  and  sorrow.  He  was  so  observant  of 
Tiberius,  that  he  made  it  his  whole  business  to  study  the  bent 
of  his  temper,  and  to  second  it  in  all  things.  He  imitated 
his  looks,  afi!ected  his  words  and  manner  of  expression,  and 
conform^  even  to  the  change  and  fashion  of  his  aress. 
Hence  the  observation  of  the  orator  Passienus,  that  never 
lived  a  better  slave,  nor  a  worse  master." 

During  the  administration  of  Sejanus,  his  barbarous  sov- 
ereign escaped  much  of  the  public  odium  which  he  merited, 
for  many  of  the  oppressive  and  bloody  acts  originating  with 
the  master  were  ascribed  to  the  unpnncipled'  servant  The 
future  years  of  Tjberius  fully  unveiled  hts  real  diabolical  H 

character.     By  the  agency  of  Nervius  Sertoriws  Macro,  wb#  i 
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noeeedod  to  the  digaity  of  Sejaniu,  the  imperial  power  otct 
the  army  and  senate  was  fully  maintained ;  and  Rome  was 
drenched  with  the  blood  of  her  most  distinguished  citizens. 
Nothing  seemed  to  give  the  emperor  more  pleasure  than  to 
disgrace  and  put  to  death  all  whose  excellence  and  reputation 
ho  envied  or  whose  hatred  and  power  he  dreaded.  His  pri- 
vate friends  indiscriminately  suffered  from  bis  caprice,  sus- 
{McioD,  jealousy,  or  delight,  in  the  extension  of  human  misery. 
ICnowledge  and  virtue  are  not  inseparable.  Tiberius  had 
acquired  more  correct  sentiments  on  religion  and  morals  than 
m^ny  princes,  or  others  much  less  depraved  in  heart  and 
conduct  He  was  rather  proud  than  vain,  and,  accordingly, 
he  looked  with  disdain  on  the  mean  submission  to  his  will 
and  pleasure  of  the  senate.  On  one  occasion,  when  leaving 
that  assembly,  he  exclaimed,  ^'  What  a  collection  of  willing 
slaves."  It  was  common  for  the  chief  persons  in  the  capital 
and  provinces,  who  wished  the  favour  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors, to  raise  temples  to  them  as  if  they  were  gods.  This 
custom  Tiberius  perceived  to  be  unreasonable  and  profane ; 
but  he  countenanced  it,  he  says,  entirely  from  respect  to  the 
example  of  Augustus,  and  to  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
senators.  Such  is  the  import  of  his  remarkable  address  in 
the  senate,  when  ambassadors  from  Spain  requested  liberty  to 
erect  a  temple,  after  the  example  oi  Asia,  to  him  and  his 
mother.  "I  know,  conscript  fathers,  that  I  am  generally 
blamed,  and  taxed  with  inconstancy,  for  not  opposing  th6 
cities  of  Asia,  when  they  petitioned  for  this  very  thing.  I 
shall  therefore  now  acquamt  you  with  the  motives  of  my 
former  silence,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  rules  I  pro- 
pose to  follow  for  the  future.  As  the  deified  Augustus  did 
not  oppose  the  founding  of  a  temple  at  Pergamus  to  himself 
and  the  city  of  Rome,  I,  with  whom  all  his  actions  and  say- 
ings have  the  force  of  laws,  followed  a  precedent  already  ap- 
proved the  more  willingly,  because  to  the  worship  bestowed 
upon  me  was  annexed  that  of  the  senate.  But  as  the  ac- 
cepting of  that  honour,  in  one  instance,  deserves  pardon,  so 
to  be  adored  in  every  province,  under  the  sacred  representa- 
tions of  the  deities,  savours  of  pride  and  ambition ;  besides, 
the  rendering  common,  and,  in  a  manner,  prostituting  this 
honour,  would  be  detracting  from  the  glory  of  Augustus. 
For  myself,  conscript  fathers,  I  acknowledge  to  you,  and 
would  have  posterity  to  know  that  I  am  a  mortal  man,  and 
subject,  like  others,  to  the  common  functions  of  nature.  It 
is  enough  for  me  to  hold  the  chief  place  among  you ;  awf 
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posteritr  will  safBciently  honour  my  nmaotyj  ifthoy  b^«f« 
me  to  baf  e  been  worthy  of  my  ancestors,  carefiil  of  ymnr 
affiiirs,  unmoved  in  dangers,  fearless  of  private  hatred  for  the 
public  wel&re  These  are  the  temples  which  I  would  raise 
m  your  breasts,  these  the  best  and  most  lasting  imagea  As 
for  temples  and  statues  of  stone,  if  those  who  are  worshipped 
in  them  come  to  be  condenmed  by  the  judgment  of  postenty, 
they  are  despised,  as  their  sepulchres.  I,  therefore,  here  im- 
plore our  aUies  and  citizens,  all  the  gods  and  goddesses,  be- 
seeching the  latter  to  grant  me,  to  the  end  of  my  life,  a  noind 
undisturbed,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  laws,  numan 
and  divine ;  and  the  former  to  celebrate  my  actions,  when- 
ever my  dissolution  comes,  with  a  kind  remembrance/' 

Where  thepassions  and  gratifications  of  Tiberius  did  not 
interfere,  he  discovered  regard  for  the  general  good.  Hence, 
though  the  seat  of  government  often  presented  a  scene  of  dis- 
order  and  wretchedness,  peace  and  prosperity  prevailed  aD 
over  the  empire.  ^'He  held  the  reins  witn  a  steady  and  well- 
directed  hand.  He  preserved  his  authority  in  the  provinces 
by  a  jealous  inspection  of  those  who  were  intrusted  with  the 
administration  of  his  affidrs ;  and  in  this  was,  no  doubt,  greatly 
assisted  by  his  indifference  to  personal  friendships,  which,  ro 
princes  better  disposed  than  himself,  have  often  the  efiect  of 
pernicious  predilections  and  partialities.  He  checked  aU  at 
tempts  at  conspiracies,  by  the  unpression  he  gave  of  his  vigi- 
lance, and  by  the  mutual  distrust  with  which  he  inspired  his 
enemies,  making  their  treachery  to  each  other  the  road  to  pre- 
ferments, honours,  and  wealth.  The  ordinary  rotation  and 
succession  to  office  and  command,  which  Augustus,  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  republican  forms,  had  still  maintained,  Tiberius^ 
by  a  very  natural  tendency  or  the  monarchical  spirit,  in  a 
great  measure,  or  entirely,  abolished.  Such  officers  as  were 
successful  in  keeping  the  peace  of  their  provinces  he  gener- 
ally continued  for  many  years,  and  sometimes  for  life.  He 
avoided,  as  much  as  possible,  the  necessity  of  employing,  at 
the  head  of  armies,  men  of  enterprise,  forward  ambition,  or 
even  superior  capacity.  He  left  the  disorders,  or  troubles, 
that  arose  in  any  distant  province,  to  the  effect  of  time,  rather 
than  be  oUigea  to  employ,  in  repressing  them,  men  who 
were  likely  to  eclipse  his  own  glory,  or  to  awaken  his  jea- 
lousy. But  as  such  men  were  Ukely  ill  to  endure  the  state 
of  obscurity  in  which  they  were  kept,  he  soothed  their  dis- 
contents, sometimes,  by  flattering  them  with  extraordinary 
honours.     He  named  them  for  stations  of  high  command  * 
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hut  ttiU  under  vaxions  pretences  detained  them  et  Ropi^,  wher^ 
they  were. allowed  to  appear  with  the 'ensigns  of  their  public 
character,  but  never  to  enter  on  the  possession  of  its  power. 
To  these  panaculars  we  may  join  the  adyantages  which  Ti- 
berius enjoyed  by  succeeding  to  Augustus,  whose  long  and 
well-regulated  government  md  left,  uroughout  the  empire, 
habits  m  submission  and  obedience,  which  could  not  be  shaken 
by  offences  committed  within  the  verge  of  the  court,  or  in  the 
capital,  and  against  particular  descriptions  of  men,  in  whom 
the  empire  at  Targe  took  little  concern." 

According  to  the  testimony  of  every  historian  worthy  of 
credit,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  more  depraved 
character  than  that  of  Tiberius  during  the  last  years  of  his 
long  and  immoral  reign.  Tacitus  remarks,  ('that  he  was  de- 
servedly esteemed  while  he  was  a  private  man,  and  com- 
manded under  Augustus;  with  cunninjg  and  address  he 
feigned  virtue  while  Germanicus  and  Drusus  were  alive ;  he 
practised  much  good,  as  well  as  evil,  till  the  death  of  his  mo- 
ther ;  he  fully  discovered  the  cruelty  of  his  nature,  but  care- 
fuUv  concealed  his  vilest  and  most  abominable  actions,  while 
he  loved  or  feared  Sejanus ;  at  last,  he  abandoned  himself  to 
all  wickedness,  unrestrained  hy  fear  or  shame." 

On  finding  his  strength  rapidly  decay,'  he  is  said  to  have 
felt  much  perplexed  from  indecision  respecting  a  successor. 
He  was  naturally  inclined  to  leave  the  empire  to  his  grandson 
Tiberius,  the  only  surviving  son  of  his  son  Drusus ;  but,  on 
account  of  his  youth,  for  he  was  not  above  seventeen  years 
old,  he  preferred  to  declare  Gains  GaUguIa  his  successor. 
Accustomed  in  all  things  to  dissimulate,  he  could  not  persuade 
himself  to  confess  his  weakness  to  those  who  attended  him. 
To  conceal  his  state  of  health  from  the  public,  he  proposed,^ 
as  he  had  often  done,  during  his  residence  in  CapresB,  to  visit 
Rome.  He  proceeded  wim  his  court  over  the  bay  of  Na- 
nles,  and  took  possession  of  his  palace,  which  stooa  .at  the 
headland  of  Misenum.  While  he  sat  at  table,  and  showed 
much  attention  to  all  the  guests,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with 
some  complaint,  which  compelled  him  to  retire  to  his  sleeping 
apartment  There  he  instantly  fainted,  and  was  believed 
dead.  The  report  quickly  spread,  and  ^  all  the  officers  of  the 
guards  in  attendance,  and  all  the  members  and  followers  of 
me  court,  repaired  to  Gains  with  congratulations  on  his  sup- 
posed accession  to  the  empire.  But  while  they  were  thus 
employed  in  paying  their  addresses  to  the  successor,  a  ser- 
vant arrived,  and,  in  great  consternation,  announced  that  thr 
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emperor  waa  reyived,  und  called  for  assistance.  The  com- 
pany, in  a  moment,  was  dispersed ;  and  Caius,  with  extreme 
terror,  saw  the  ruin  which  threatened  him  for  his  premature 
acceptance  of  the  court  that  was  paid  to  him.  But  Macro  re- 
tained his  presence  of  mind,  and  put  a  sudden  stop  to  the 
feeble  efibrts  of  returning  life  in  Tiberius  by  gathering  up  the 
coverlet  of  his  bed,  so  as  to  stop  his  breat&  until  he  was  suf- 
focated." 

•  Though  this  emperor  was  the  votary  of  the  most  worthless 
and  debasing  pleasures,  yet  he  patronised  literature  and  the 
arts,  and  a  number  of  eminent  men  were  ornaments  of  his 
rei^n.  Among^those  who  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
writings  were  Velleius  P^terculus,  the  historian,  whose  his- 
tory of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  still  exists ;  Valerius 
Maximus,  who  left  a  collection  of  the  memorable  sayings  and 
actions  of  the  ancients ;  the  celebrated  geographers  Strabo  and 
Dionysius;  Phsdrus,  who  translated  into  Latin  the  fables 
of  .£^op ;  Thrasyllus,  the  astrologer,  who  was  famed  for  his 

feneral  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  and  was  in 
igh  favour  with  Tiberius  ;  L.  Fenestalla,  who  was  generally 
esteemed  as  a  poet  and  historian ;  and  Verrius  Flaccus,  the 
preceptor  of  Caius  Caligula,  and  celebrated  as  a  grammarian. 
Science  and  philosophy  continued  to  flourish  in  Greece,  and 
were  partially  difTused  wherever  the  Romans  ruled.  Civili- 
zation accompanied  them  into  all  countries.  Nothmg,  per- 
haps, contributed  more  to  this  than  their  care  to  provide  means 
of  intercourse  between  all  parts  of  the  empire.  This  has  al- 
ready been  adverted  to,  and,  indeed,  their  success  in  uniting 
the  many  nations,  whom  they  had  subdued,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  proofs  of  their  political  sagacity,  and  the  energy 
of  their  government.  Antonms  informs  us,  '*  that  in  haly  alone 
there  were  1 3,500  miles  of  systematically  formed  roads,  and 
in  Britain  not  less  than  2,650,  independently  of  similar  works 
in  the  Roman  provinces,  which,  according  to  the  same  autho- 
rity, would  bring  up  the  total  length  to  38,290  miles, — when 
we  know  that  they  traversed  the  most  western  side  of  Spain 
and  Barbary,  and  the  eastern  kingdoms  of  Media  and  Assyria, 
that  they  were  entirely  carried  throug'h  Britain  on  the  north, 
Gaul,  Hungary,  Scythia,  and  even  through  parts  of  Arabia, 
Egypt,  and  Lybia,  in  the  south, — we  may  justly  feel  aston- 
ished that  such  stupendous  works  could  ever  have  been  com- 
pleted. Yet  numerous  evidences  of  these  vast  labours  stiB 
exist  both  in  the  Asiatic  and  European  continent ;  the  former 
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indeed,  presents  them  as  fresh  and  unworn  as  the  first  day 
they  were  laid/' 

These  things  were  favourable  to  the  interests  of  the  Fifth 
Empire,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  risen  during  the  reign 
of  1  iberius,  for  its  extension,  vigour,  and  triumph  depend  on 
the  difiusion  and  reception,  of  truth.  But  probably  no  event 
was  more  conducive  to  the  rapid  dissemination  ot  the  truth 
of  the  gospel,  than  the  unexpected  change  of  mind  or  conduct 
of  the  emperor,  in  relation  to  the  Jews,  in  the  last  years  of 
his  reign.  They  were  cruelly  oppressed  by  the  Romans  the 
whole  period  that  Tiberius  was  directed  by  the  counsels  of 
Bejanus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  their  determined  and  im- 
placable enemy ;  but  immediately  after  his  death,  Tiberius 
issued  an  edict  to  all  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  command- 
ing them  to  govern  the  Jews  with  justice  aod  gentleness ;  for 
he  was  satisfied  that  the  accusations  of  disaffection  and  treach- 
erous designs,  which  had  been  brought  against  them,  were 
false.  That  they  now  enjoyed  peace  a  considerable  time  is 
distinctly  stated  by  Tacitus.  It  is  related  that  about  two  years 
after  our  Lord's  death,  L.  Vitellius,  the  new  proconsul  or  gov- 
ernor of  Syria,  visited  Jerusalem  at  the  festival  of  the  Pass- 
over. His  reception  by  the  rulers  was  most  honourable,  and 
he  expressed  his  satisfaction  by  conferring  on  the  people  sev- 
eral favours.  He  remitted  the  entire  tax  on  the  fruits ;  de- 
posed Caiaphas  from  the  office  of  high-priest,  and  appointed 
Jonathan,  the  son  of  Ananias,  to  succeed  him ;  and  intrusted 
to  the  high-priest  the  keeping  of  the  pontifical  dress,  which 
the  Romans  usually  deposited  in  Antonia,  the  fortress  occu- 
pied by  them  near  the  temple.  The  Jews  were  still  more 
obliged  tothis  governor,  when  he  delivered  them  from  the  tyran- 
nous rule  of  Pilate,  and  placed  over  them  Marcellus,  an  en- 
Kghtened  and  generous  minded  officer.  These  circumstances 
may  have  imparted  to  the  Jews  the  audacity  to  put  to  death, 
under  the  form  of  their  law,  Stephen,  the  holy  confessor  of 
Christ,  without  consuUing  the  Roman  procurator,  who  alone 
Was  invested  with  the  power  of  life  and  death.  Not  being 
called  to  account  for  this  daring  act  of  contempt  of  Roman 
authority,  the  Jews  seized  the  opportunity  to  revenge  them- 
selves on  the  followers  of  Christ.  It  was  at  the  time  that  Ste- 
phen suffered  for  his  confession  of  Christianity  that  the  first 
great  persecution  of  the  Christian  community  commenced  at 
Jerusalem,  whence  it  extended  over  Judea,  and  threatened  the 
Christians  who  resided  in  Damascus  and  Syria. 

This  persecution,  we  know,  most  unexpectedly  proved  th^ 
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noeaitt  of  the  moat  ^orions  vidoiy  of  the  lising  kui^doip  oi 
our  Lord  Jeeiu  Christ ;  for  his  disciples  obeyed  his  injunctioik 
to  flee  from  persecution,  and  proclaim  everywhere  his  gospel 
They  had,  very  soon  after  the  descent  of  the  Spirit,  exceed- 
ingly multiplied ;  many  thousands  of  the  citizens  of  the  njys* 
tropolis  had  submitted  to  Christ,  and  a  still  greater  number 
of  strangers  had  followed  their  example.  These,  on  escaping 
the  revengeful  power  of  their  unbelieving  countrymen,  tra- 
velled over  Judea,  Samaria,  and  most  probably  all  countnes 
where  Jews  or  Jewish  proselytes  resided ;  for  it  is  remarked 
by  Luke,  that  they  "  went  everywhere  preaching  the  word." 
Indeed,  he  specifies  Phenice,  Cyprus,  and  Antioch  the  metro- 
polis of  Syria,  amonff  the  places  visited  by  those  who  bad  fled 
' '  from  Jerusalem.     The  greater  number  of  the  disciples  con- 

fined  their  ministry  to  the  Jews  \  but  a  few  who  were  natives 
of  Cyrene,  in  Africa,  preached  to  the  Grecians,  who  had  be- 
come proselytes.  Their  testimony  was  believed  by  multi- 
tudes, and  these  turned  to  the  Lord.  They  were  every  where 
admitted  into  the  synagogues ;  for  the  Jews  still  contmued  in 
every  place,  except  in  Jerusalem,  to  regard  their  brethern  who 
believed  the  gospel,  only  as  a  sect  of  their  own  religion.  And 
they  were  long  viewed  in  the  same  IL^ht  by  the  Romans. 
By  consequence,  while  the  Jews  were  favoured  by  the  Bo- 
mans,  and  allowed  to  observe  their  own  laws,  the  Christians 
enjoyed  the  unspeakable  pleasure  of  announcmg  boldly  the 

fospel.  Accordingly,  the  only  active  opposers  of  the  PifUi 
Empire,  for  a  considerable  period,  were  tne  impenitent  Jews. 
These,  in  all  places,  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  indignation  of 
the  pagans  against  Uie  ministers  and  followers  of  dnrist.  In 
some  places  they  were  successful ;  but  in  others  the  inhabi- 
tants restrained  their  wrath,  and  protected  the  Christians,  and 
permitted  them  publicly  to  proclaim  their  peculiar  principles, 
and  observe  their  laws  and  customs.  Thus,  during  the  last 
four  years  of  the  life  of  Tiberius,  the  favour  which  he  showed 
the  Jewish  nation,  was  most  conducive  to  the  extension  of 
Christianity,  not  only  by  the  liberty  which  its  advocates  en- 
joyed to  make  it  known  throughout  the  whole  empire,  but 
also  by  the  opportunity  they  had,  as  a  community,  of  acquir- 
ing strength  unobserved  by  the  mighty  power  of  the  civil  state, 
the  pagan  priesthood,  and  the  various  schools  of  pagan  philos- 
ophy. 

The  short  reign,  however,  of  his  successor  Caius  was 
much  more  favourable  to  the  interests  of  the  rising  kingdom 
of  Christ ;  for  the  power  of  impenitent  Jewish  rulers  and  pea- 
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nle,  the  chief  enemies  of  Christ,  was  for  a  time  completely 
broken.  They  had  enough  to  do  to  rescue  themselves  from 
impending  ruin ;  and  consequently  had  no  time  to  interfere 
wim  the  proceedings  of  the  Christian  people.  It  is  to  this 
that  the  sacred  historian  is  supposed  to  allude,  when'  he  men- 
tions, that  '^Then  had  th^  churches  rest  throughout  all  Judea, 
and  Galilee,  and  damaria,  and  were  edified  ;  and  walking  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  comforts  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
Were  multiplied." 

Caius  ascended  the  throne  of  the  world  under  the  most 
auspicious  circumstances.  As  the  only  surviving  son  of  Ger- 
manicus  and  Agrippina,  he  was  loved  and  adored  hy  the 
senate  and  people  of  Rome.  He  was  not  less  beloved  by  the 
finmy.  Tacitus  observes,  that  he  was  born'  in  the  camp, 
nursed  in  the  arms  of  the  legions,  and  by  them  named  Ca- 
ligula, a  military  term  for  the  boots  of  the  soldiers ;  for  he 
wore  the  same  kind  common  to  the  army,  a  condescension 
which  won  their  afiections,  insomuch  that  bis  presence  on 
one  occasion  quelled  a  mutiny.     The  most  distant  provinces 

Strticipated  in  the  joy  of  Rome  on  the  accession  of  Caius  to 
e  imperial  throne ;  in  the  space  of  three  months,  it  is  re- 
ported, that  in  gratitude  for  this  event,  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  sacrificial  victims  were  slain  throughout  the  empire. 
The  first  acts  of  Caius  indicated  more  wisdom  and  virtue 
than  any  one  from  his  previous  life,  could  have  supposed, 
that  he  possessed,  or  had  even  capacity  to  imitate.  In  the 
court  of  Tiberius,  he  appeared  to  approve  of  the  most  bar- 
barous and  contemptible  deeds  of  that  monster  of  wickedness. 
The  extreme  sufferings  inflicted  on  his  mother,  brother,  and 
their  friends,  he  contemplated  with  apparent  indiflTerence ;  he 
seemed  destitute  of  natural  a  flection.  He  had,  however,  no 
sooner  honoured  Tiberius  with  a  magnificent  funeral,  than 
he  proceeded  to  the  islands  of  Pandataria  and  Pontia  where 
he  gathered,  with  great  reverence,  the  bones  and  ashes  of  hfe 
mother  and  brother  Nero,  brought  them  to  Rome,  and  caused 
them  to  be  deposited,  with  extraordinary  pomp,  in  the  mauso- 
leum of  Augustus.  All  the  decrees  of  the  senate  enacted 
against  them  and  against  Drusus,  who  died  at  Rome,  were 
annulled  ;  nay,  a  stately  villa  on  the  seaside,  where  Agrip- 
pina  had,  for  some  time,  been  kept  under  confinement,  was 
levelled  with  the  ground,  that  no  monuments  might  remain 
of  her  mi  fortunes.  Public  sacrifices  were,  at  his  motion,  ap- 
. pointed  by  the  senate  to  be  yearly  offered  to  perpetuate  tneu 
memory  ;  solemn  games  in  the  circus,  and  chariot-races,  were 
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instituted  in  honour  of  his  mother,  in  which  her  image  was 
to  be  carried  amongst  those  of  the  gods ;  and  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember was,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  to  be  thenceforth  called 
by  the  name  of  his  father,  Germanicus.  Having  thus  signal- 
ized his  piety  towards  his  father,  his  mother,  and  his  brothers, 
he  honoured  his  grandmother  Antonia,  with  the  name  of  Au- 
gusta, appointed  her  priestess  of  Augustus,  mnted  her  aH 
3ie  privileges  eBJoyea  by  the  Vestals,  and  all  me  marks  of  dis- 
tinction which  had  ever  been  conferred  upon  Livia,  either  by 
Augustus  or  Tiberius.  The  privileges  ot  the  Vestals  he  like- 
wise granted  to  his  sisters  Agrippina,  Drusilla,  and  Livilla 
or  Julia :  and  ordained  that  their  names  should  be  added  to 
his  in  ail  solemn  oaths,  with  this  clause,  ^  Neither  am  I  dearer 
to  myself,  nor  are  my  children  dearer  to  me,  than  Caius  Cesar 
and  his  sisters.*'  Ana  to  all  the  public  acts  the  following  form 
was  ordered  to  be  prefixed,  ^'May  it  prove  fortunate  and  happy 
to  Caius  Cesar  and  his  sisters."  All  the  papers,  registers,  and 
records,  which  Tiberius  had  lefl,  relating  to  the  proceeding 
against  his  mother  and  brothers,  he  caused  to  be  brought  pub- 
licly into  the  forum,  and  there  to  be  committed  to  the  flames, 
in  his  presence,  aftet  having  solemnly  called  the  gods  to  wit- 
ness that  he  never  read,  nor  even  opened  them.  This  he  did, 
as  he  then  declared,  that  no  room  might  be  left  for  fear  or  ap- 
prehensions in  those  who  had  been  the  occasion  of  the  mis- 
fortunes which  befell  them.  However,  as  they  were  all  sf- 
terwards,  to  a  man,  cut  off,  under  the  imputation  of  various 
crimes,  it  was  commonly  believed,  that  he  had  burnt  only  the 
copies,  and  preserved  the  originals.  ,  In  many  other  ways  he 
manifested  generosity  and  justice.  He  liberated  all  state-pris- 
oners, and  recalled  all  whom  the  late  emperor  had  banished. 
He  publicly  declared  that  he  would  give  no  countenance  to 
spies,  or  permit  any  one  to  be  accused  of  treason.  In  reply 
to  a  note  intimating  a  conspiracy  to  kill  him,  he  said,  ^'That 
he  had  done  npthing  to  provoke  the  hatred  of  any  one,  and 
should  therefore  be  deaf  to  the  whispers  of  informers.  He  af- 
fected the  greatest  respect  for  the  judgment  of  the  senate  and 
the  approbation  of  the  people ;  and  on  his  birth-day  honoured 
all  ranks  by  the  most  magnificent  shows  which  had  ever  been 
seen  in  Rome.  He  set  aside  all  the  most  unpopular  decrees  and 
laws  of  Tiberius  which  affected  Rome  or  the  provincea" 

His  private  friends  largely  experienced  his  bounty,  partic- 
ularly Agrippa,  son  of  Aristobufus,  one  of  the  unhappy  sons 
of  Herod  the  Great  who  were  put  to  death  by  their  jealous 
and  revengeful  father.     The  youth,  at  his  father's  death,  was 
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•em  to  Rome  by  his  graadfrther.  He  and  Dnimis  the  son 
of  Tiberius  were  placed  under  the  same  tutor,  and  he  was 
highly  esteemed  by  both  till  the  death  of  Drusus,  when  the 
iadker  dismissed  from  his  presence  all  his  son's  friends,  under 
the  pretence  that  they  renewed  his  grief.  By  his  agreeable 
manners  and  profuse  expenditure,  Agrippa  had  procured 
many  friends  at  Rome ;  but  being  expelled  from  court,  and 
overwhelmed  in  debt,  he  fek  compelled  to  depart  to  Judea. 
His  proud  spirit  being  nearly  broken  by  disappointments  and 
poverty,  he  took  refuge  in  a  castle  qf  Idumea,  where  he  re- 
solved to  starve  himself  to  death.  His  relations  relieved  him, 
but  he  soon  forfeited  their  fa^vour,  and  returned  to  Roma  Here 
he  acquired  the  friendship  of  Caius.  Their  intimacy  gave  occar 
sion  to  one  of  Agrippa's  slaves  whom  he  made  free,  to  betray 
his  master.  The  servant  informed  the  emperor  that  he  heard 
Agrippa  declare  to  Caius  that  he  wished  most  earnestly  the 
death  of  Tiberius,  because  then  the  former  had  nothing  to  do  I 

but  kill  the  young  prince  Tiberius,  and  take  possession  of  the 
empire.  In  consequence  of  this  accusation,  Agrippa  was 
bound  and  cast  into  prison.  He  not  only  was  liberated  by 
OBiius  a  few  days  a^r  he  was  proclaimed  emperor,  bi«t  re- 
ceived from  him  a  diadem,  and  a  chain  of  gold  equal  in 
weight  to  the  iron  chains  with  which  he  had  been  bound, 
also  the  tetrarchy  of  his  uncle  Herod  Philip,  and  the  region 
of  Abilene  in  Syria,  with  the  title  of  king.  His  kiagdom  was 
a  short  time  after  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the  tetrarchy  of 
Herod  Antipas,  who  was  deposed  by  Cains,  and  exiled  te 
Lyons  in  Qaul,  because  he  was  accused  of  having  pledged 
himself  to  support  Sejanus  in  his  conspiracy  to  destroy  the 
late  emperor  and  seize  the  empire. 

The  natural  talents  of  Cains  were  respectable,  and  he  had 
acquired  the  learning  of  the  age.  He  spoke  Greek,  and  was 
an  eloquent  speaker.  He  restrained  his  appetites  and  pas- 
sions while  he  dreaded  the  displeasure  of  Tiberius :  on  obtain- 
ing the  crown  he  gave  himself  up  to  intemperance  and  sen* 
suality.  Before  the  lapse  of  a  year,  a  severe  disease,  ascribed 
to  his  vicious  habits,  threatened  his  life.  The  report  of  this 
event  quickly  spresd,  and  plunged  the  provinces  in  distress. 
^^  At  Rome,  his  palsce  was  constantly  crowded  with  multi* 
tndes  of  people  of  all  ranks,  ioquiriog  about  his  health ;  many 
passed  whole  nights  at  his  gate,  and  some,  devoting  their  lives 
n>r  his,  promised  to  fight  amongst  the  gladiators  for  his  safe^, 
mud  put  up  notices  of  this  their  resolution  in  the  streets.  At 
length  he  recovered,  and,  with  his  recovery,  restored  happi* 
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11689  to  tile  whole  empve.  Innimienible  ritdmt  were  thatt 
and  sacrifices  ofiered  id  the  most  distant  provinces  sobject  to 
Rome,  by  way  of  thanksgiving  to  the  gods  for  so  signal  a 
favour.  But  how  blind  is  man  in  his  imagination  t  how  vain 
in  his  hope^and  ignorant  of  what  is  most  to  his  adTantage  f 
This  prince,  so  much  beloved,  and  nniversally  looked  upon 
as  the  author  of  all  public  and  private  happiness,  either 
changed  all  on  a  sodden  his  nature,  or  discovered  that  which 
he  had  some  time  aitfully  di^ised."  Some  imamied  that 
the  disease  had  inrfnred  his  brain,  aad  left  him  void  of  jtidg- 
ment  Certain  it  is,  that  from  this  time  he  acted  more*i]ke  a 
maniac  than  a  rational  being.  ^  Every  species  of  brutal  in* 
dulgence,  qualified  with  uie  name  of  pleasure,  deliberate 
murders,  under  the  pretence  of  the  execution  of  justice,  or- 
dered without  any  rormalitieB  of  trial,  and  attended  wi^  ex- 
nressioAs  of  insult  and  acorn  from  himself,  characterised  his 
future  reign." 

iToung  Tiberius  seems  to  have  been  the  firat  victim  of  his 
caprice  and  malice.  When  the  ^outh  put  on  the  robe  of 
manhood,  he  was  presented  bv  Caius  to  the  public  as  the  chief 

Eince  of  the  rising  race  of  the  nobles,  ana  was  adopted  by 
m.  In  a  few  days  he  compelled  the  youth  to  stab  himself 
in  his  presence.  His  illustrious  grandmother,  the  aged  and 
VBneraole  Antonia,  he  treated  so  contemptuously  that  he  was 
considered  to  have  either  killed  her  or  hastened  her  death. 
When  she  ventured  to  give  him  advice,  he  was  usually  en- 
taged,  and  called  her  to  remember  that  ^  he  could  do  what  he 
pleased  with  whom  he  pleased." 

The  accounts  of  his  cruelties  woakl  be  deemed  incredible,  { 

had  they  not  been  fully  authenticated.    ^  Among  the  rest,  | 

they  tell  us  that  one  day,  finding  there  were  no  criminals  con- 
demned to  fight  with  the  wild  beasts,  according  to  the  bar- 
barous custom  which  obtained  at  Rome,  he  commanded  such  i- 
of  the  people  as  were  already  come  to  see  the  shows,  to  be 
thrown  to  them,  having  first  ordered  their  tongues  to  be  cut 
out,  that  the^y  might  not  disturb,  with  their  cries  and  com- 
iriaints,  his  mhuman  diversion.  Finding  it  very  chargeable 
to  maintain  the  wild  beasts,  which  were  Kept  for  such  enter- 
tainments, he  often  visited  the  prisons  in  person ;  and,  order-  | 
ing  ail  the  prisoners  to  be  ranged  in  a  ffallery  before  him, 
sentenced  many  of  them  to  be  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts,  with- 
out examining  whether  they  were  guilty  or  innocent  Once 
in  particular,  as  they  stood  drawn  up  before  him,  he  com- 
BumMi  all  10  be  taken  away  to  feed  his  beasts^  «  emim  §d 
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tfn/wMi)  I  e.  from  such  a  bald  'head,  whom  he  pointed  out,  to 
another.  Grdht  Dumbers  of  old  men,  of  infirm  persons,  and 
of  such  as  were  reduced  to  poverty,  met  with  the  same  cruel 
&te ;  the  inhuman  tyrant  pretending  that  by  such  unheard 
of  barbarities  he  consulted  the  public  welfare,  since  he  deliv- 
ered the  state  from  persons  who  were  so  many  hardens  to  it." 

Elated  by  absolute  power,  and  the  abject  submission  of  all 
mnks,  he  pretended  that  he  was  a  god,  and  claimed  the  same 
worship  which  wa9  paid  the  chief  gods,  Apollo,  Mars,  and 
Jupiter.  He  ordered  a  temple  to  be  built  ibr  his  worship, 
and  dedicated  it  to  his  own  divinity,  ^  placing  in  it  his  statue 
m  gold,  done  to  tbe  life,*and  every  day  clothed  in  the  same 
robes  which  he  himself  wore.  He  likewise  instituted  priests 
and  priestesses,  to  officiate  in  his  new  temple,  the  greatest  and 
richest  men  in  Rome,  so  great  was  their  debasement  at  this 
time,  purchasing  the  infamous  priesthood  with  vast  sums ; 
for  Caius  sold  it  at  such  an  extravagant  price,  that  his  uncle 
Claudius,  not  having  wherewithal  to  discharge  the  flefat, 
eight  millions  of  sesterces,  says  Suetonius,  which  he  con- 
tiacted  on  that  occasion,  was  obliged  to  surrender  all  his  ef- 
fects to  his  creditors,  who  publicly  sold  them  by  auction.  The 
sacrifices  which  his  priests  daily  offered  to  him  were  pea- 
cocks, pheasants,  Numidian  hens,  &c. ;  and,  as  though  his 
other  iollies  were  not  sufficiently  extravagant,  he  became  at 
last  priest  to  himself,  and  admitted  to  the  same  dignity  his 
wife  Cassonia,  whom  he  married  the  year  following ;  and  also 
bis  horse,  the  most  proper  priest  of  all  for  such  a  deity. 

The  consummate  folly  of  Caius  in  claiming  divine  hon* 
owrs  was  resisted  by  none  but  the  Jews.  He  sent  orders 
lo  Petronius,  governor  of  Syria,  to  set  up  his  statue  in  the 
most  holy  place.  Though  the  noble  Roman  was  aware  of 
the  danger  to  which  he  exposed  himself  by  delaying  to  pub- 
lish this  extraordinary  eaict,  yet  he  knew  tiiat  the  dan- 
^fix  was  equally  great  and  more  immediate,  rashly  to  enforce 
It,  from  the  Jews'  utter  abhorrence  to  idolatry.  He  accor- 
dingly proceeded  in  the  affair  with  much  prudence  and  cau- 
tion. That  he  might  appear  zealous  for  the  honour  of  the 
emperor,  but  chiefly  with  a  view  to  avoid  the  threatened  eyil, 
he  sent  for  the  most  celebrated  artists,  and  the  best  materials 
for  a  statue,  to  distant  countries,  and  collected  many  troops  in 
Ptolemais  and  its  vicinity.  The  appearance  of  an  army 
alarmed  the  Jews,  and  to  allay  their  fears  he  felt  compelled  to 
inform  them  of  the  orders  which  he  had  received.  Theehiefsof 
4m  Jews  immediately  assembled,  and  presented  to  him  an  a4- 
'  VOL.  m.  8 
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dress,  id  which  they  strongly  expressed  their  respect  for  the 
emperor,  but  plainly  stated  that  they  would  sooner  all  perish 
than  allow  their  temple  to  be  polluted.  He  replied  that  their 
resistance  would  be  regarded  rebellion.  This  they  disa- 
vowed, and  declared  that  they  had  no  design  o(  resorting  to 
force,  but  that  he  could  only  enter  the  sanctuary  through  the 
blood  of  the  whole  nation. 

Petronius  having  arrived  at  Ptolemais,  Aristobulus  the 
brother  of  Agrippa,  and  several  others  of  the  highest  rank, 
visited  him,  and  earnestly  entreated  him  to  grant  them  liberty 
to  send  an  embassy  to  Rome,  and  to  favour  them  with  a  letter 
Id  the  emperor,  wnom  they  proposed  to  petition  that  he  would 
condescend  to  recall  the  decree,  to  which  they  could  not  pos- 
sibly submit.  Petronius  warned  them  not  to  apply  to  Cains, 
for  their  disinctination  to  do  what  he  commanded  would,  he 
assured  them,  only  bring  on  them  destruction ;  but  he  pledged 
himself  to  write  the  emperor,  and  do  nothing  to  offend  them 
till  he  received  an  answer.  The  letter  of  the  governor  slated, 
^  that  he  had  met  with  difHcuhies  in  the  execution  of  his  or- 
ders, through  want  of  proper  hands  ;  and  that  the  statue, 
which  he  designed  should  be  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind,  was 
not  yet  reared,  because  he  feared  lest  the  taking  of  so  many 
men  from  their  other  labours  should  brin?  a  scarcity  on 
the  land,  and  lower  the  tribute  f  with  such  other  reasons^ 
which,  instead  of  appeasing,  greatly  exasperated  the  empe- 
ror. He  was  just  reading  the  letter,  and  in  the  height  of 
his  resentment,  when  king  Agrippa,  who  was  then  at  Rome, 
came  into  his  presence.  He  was  greatly  surprised  to  see 
such  a  mixture  of  passions  in  his  looks  and  gestures,  and 
began  to  fear  he  had  either  offended,  or  been  in  some  way 
misrepresented  to  him  ]  when  Caius,  who  easily  observed 
his  disorder,  broke  the  secret  to  him  in  words  to  this  ef- 
fect :  ^  Your  Jewish  subjects  are  strange  creatures,  to  refuse 
to  acknowledge  me  for  a  god,  and  to  provoke  my  resentment 
against  them  :  I  had  commanded  the  statue  of  Jupiter  to  be 
set  up  in  their  temple,  and  they  have,  it  seems,  opposed  it, 
and  raised  a  kind  of  universal  insurrection."  This  informa- 
tion overwhelmed  Agrippa  ;  he  fainted,  and  continued  un- 
well several  days.  On  recovering,  he  wrote  Cams,  and 
earnestly  besought  him  to'  regard  the  Jews  with  pity.  He 
remind^  him  of  the  loyalty  of  that  people,  and  of  the  many 
(avours  which  his  predecessors  Augustus  and  Tiberius  had 
oenferred  on  them ;  and  that  the  greatest  favours  wi'jch  he 
had  heaped  on  himself  would  only  augment  his  VAhapp 
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,  if  he.  did  not  allow  the  Jews  to  preserve  their  religioii ; 
and  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  lire,  if  the  sacred  place 
was  profaned,  and  his  nation  disgraced.  Caius  answered  not 
this  letter,  and  this  induced  Agrippa  to  hope  that  he  relented. 
The  emperor,  he  believed,  loved  him  ;  and  he  therefore  took 
the  liberty  to  send  him  an  invitation  to  a  grand  entertainment 
This  he  readily  accepted.  In  the  course  of  the  feast,  when 
Caius  was  heated  with  wine,  Agrippa,  in  glowing  language, 
praised  him  for  his  generous  deeds,  and  the  noble  gifts  he  had 
given  him.  Caius  was  highly  gratified,  and  promised  Agrippa 
whatever  he  would  ask.  The  Jewish  monarch  instantly  thus 
addressed  his  guest :  ^  Since  it  is  your  royal  pleasure  to  add 
this  new  favour  to  all  the  rest,  I  will  beg  for  such  an  one  as 
will  be  at  once  an  irreiiragable  proof  of  your  goodness  to  me^ 
and  draw  a  plenty  of  heavenly  blessings  upon  your  head ; 
and  that  is,  that  you  will  lay  aside  your  resolution  of  setting 
up  the  statue  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem."  This  petition, 
which  showed  not  only  the  greatest  disinterestedness,*  but 
also  the  most  unfeigned  love  for  his  country  and  religion^ 
even  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  had  such  an  efllect  on  that  em^ 
peror,  that  he  wrote  immediately  to  his  governor,  that  "  if  his 
statue  was  not  already  set  up,  he  should  forbear  doing  it : 
adding,  that  he  had  altered  his  mind  out  of  friendship  to 
Agrippa." 

While  the  dreadful  edict  of  Caius  was  suspended  over  thft 
beads  of  the  nation,  the  labours  or  practices  of  the  followers 
of  Christ  wouid  excite  little  concern  in  the  minds  of  the  ru* 
lers  of  (he  Jews.  Besides,  however  much  they  might  hate 
them,  they  would  not  presume  to  continue  persecuting  them^ 
in  opposition  to  the  Roman  laws,  which  protected  all  sects  ef 
the  Jews.  Thus  the  Christians  would  enjoy  peace  in  Judea, 
Galilee,  and  Samaria,  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  Teum 
of  Caius.  It  was  about  this  period,  that  Saul,  apparently  th« 
most  active  persecutor  of  the  Christians,  believed  the  gospel^ 
and  became  the  great  apostle  of  the  nations.  This  must  have 
dissipated  the  fears  of  many  disciples  of  Christ,  who  sojourned 
in  Syria,  whom  he  had  authority  to  imprison  and  destroy. 
While  a  great  and  effectual  door  was  thus  opened  for  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  in  this  season  of  public  calamity,  if 
seems,  we  think,  plain  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  the 
Christian  chinisters  and  people  received  remarkable  increase 
of  divine  knowledge,  iittmg  them  for  the  extended  labours  to 
which  they  were  called  ;  for  they  were  now  taught  to  pi<i^ 
claim  the  gospel  indiscriminately  to. ^11  nations, 
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From  the  time  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  they  were  ooofident  that  their  Lord  watf  or- 
dained to  conquer  all  nations.  It  is,  however,  questionable  if  { 
any  of  them  had  hitherto  acquired  any  distinct  ideas  of  the 
ibeans  which  he  was  to  employ  to  accomplish  this  great  and 
glorious  enterprise.  His  first  commission  to  his  ministers 
was  confined  to  the  Jews ;  for  Ke  prohibited  them  from  goinff 
10  any  of  the  nations,  or  from  even  entering  into  any  city  oi 
the  Samaritans.  Ana  when  he  commanded  them  to  *^  Go  into 
all  the  world,  and  preach  the  fosjpei  to  every  creature,  and 
leach  all  nations,"  he  expressly  enjomed  that  they  should  com- 
mence their  mission  at  Jerasalem.  Nor  doeft  it  appear  that 
the  apostles  or  their  associates  proclaimed  the  gospel  beyond 
that  city,  till  persecution  compelled  them  to  seek  an  asylum 
in  the  surrounding  regions.  They  had  been  educated  m  all 
the  religious  opinions  and  prejudices  of  their  nation,  origins- 
ting  in  imperfect  views  of  the  Divine  purposes  and  plans  re 
q)ecting  the  redemption  of  mankind  by  the  Messiah.  By  the  ' 
oovenant  made  with  Abraham,  and  still  more  explicitly,  bj 
the  Sinai  covenant,  the  Jews  were  intrusted  with  the  keeping 
of  the  law  and  the  promises.  Through  them  alone  could  the 
nations  obtain  the  knowledge  of  Divine  Revelation.  All  the 
visible  privileges  of  the  true  religion  were  granted  them ;  and 
every  one  belonging  to  another  nation,  who  worshipped  God, 
learned  to  regard  the  Jews  as  a  people  honoured  by  God 
above  all  other  races  of  man.  While,  therefore,  the  covenant 
made  with  the  Jewish  Fathers  remained  in  full  force,  it  was 
divinely  proper  that  every  new  revelation  of  the  will  of  Hea- 
ven should  be  communicated  first  to  the  Jews.  Accordingly, 
John  the  Baptist,  Messiah^s  forerunner,  Jesus  Christ  himself, 
and  all  his  first  ministers  and  followers,  were  Jews ;  and 
none  were  received  into  the  congregations  of  Christians  for 
several  years,  except  those  believers  m  Christ  who  were  pre- 
viously proselytes  to  the  religion  of  the  nation  of  Jews.  The 
Christians,  in  common  with  their  unbelieving  and  impenitent 
countrymen,  viewed  every  man  of  another  nation,  till  he  wa5 
circumcised  and  had  submitted  to  all  the  rites  and  institutes 
of  Moses,  as  unclean ;  and,  consequently,  they  neglected  to 
proclaim  salvation  to  the  uncircumcisea,  for  they  evidently 
supposed  them  not  qualified  to  receive  it 

Thus  the  kingdom  of  God  received  no.  subjects  direct 
from  the  nations  before  the  reign  of  Caius  Caligula.  The 
apostle  Paul  was  probably  the  first  Christian  who  preached 
Christ  to  all  men  without  veapect  of  persons;  for  he  wascov 
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mteiotied  to  proceed  at  tmet  to  ininiflter  to  the  natioiM^  aad  he 
fesdilv  obeyocl.  Tb«  first  three  years  g(  his  ministry  were 
passed  in  Arabia,  and  we  ha^  reason  to  conclude  that  he 
made  no  distinction  between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  for  he 
considered  himself  appointed  chiefly  to  convert  the  latter  to 
the  faith  of  Christ.  Not  long  alter  his  conversion,  Peter 
was  instructed  by  a  vision  to  preach  to  the  nncircumcised,  and 
to  acknowledge  those  of  them  who  believed  in  Christ,  and 
received  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  proper  subjects  of  his 
divine  kingdom.  And  from  the  time  of  the  conversion  of 
Cornelius  and  his  friends,  fdl  the  chief  ministers  of  Christ 
engaged  with  great  zeal  in  raising  congregations  every  where 
from  all  the  uncircumcised,  who  received  their  messa^  con- 
cerning the  Christ  Nor  does  it  appear  that  any  Genule  was 
in  future  deemed  disqualified  to  worship  Gk)d,  because  he  de- 
clined to  be  circumcised  and  to  obey  the  law  of  Moses.  This 
sentiment  was  indeed  strongly  maintained  and  zealously  pro* 
pagated  by  a  few  proud  Jews,  who  aspired  to  be  leaders  in 
the  Christian  community,  and  they  succeeded  in  procuring 
many  disciples ;  but  the  assembly  of  the  chief  ministers,  and 
the  whole  congregation  in  Jerusalem,  publicly  condemned 
their  conduct,  and  sent  a  decree  to  all  Christian  congregations, 
declaring  that  no  Gentile  was  required  to  become  a  Jew,  or 
to  keep  the  law  of  Moses,  in  order  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
blessings  of  the  kingdom *of  God.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
important  and  most  memorable  events  in  the  history  of  the 
primitive  church.  It  caused  ^eat  joy  among  all  the  Chris* 
tian  community,  and  their  ministers  engaged  with  exceed-' 
ingly  invigorated  zeal  in  the  propagation  of  the  gospel.  The 
whole  world  actually  became  the  field  of  their  missionary 
work.  They  were  no  longer  shut  up  in  synagogues :  they 
all,  like  Paul,  proclaimed  everywhere,  to  all  people,  saltation 
through  faith  m  Christ  Jesus ;  and  the  power  of  the  Lord 
was  with  them,  and  multitudes  turned  from  idols  to  serve  the 
Living  and  True  God. 

It  is  probable  that  the  ministers  of  Christ  had  now  more 
liberty  to  advance  his  kingdom  than  was  usually  granted,  not 
only  in  Judea,  but  also  in  the  other  parts  of  the  empire. 
They  interfered  not  with  the  political  or  religious  arrange- 
ments of  the  empire.  They  took  no  part  in  the  contentions 
of  the  Jews  with  the  Romans,  occasioned  by  the  imperial 
command  to  worship  the  emperor  as  a  god.  The  purity  of 
the  temple-worship  was  not  now  an  object  of  interest  to  tnem. 
Nor  did  they  revile  the  gods,  or  rob  the  temples  of  idolatort. 
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They  quietlj  proceeded  to  tniiouoce  the  gogpd^  and  to  coL 
on  all  men  to  renounce  all  idols,  and  woiB&ip  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  No  law  of  the  empire  disapproved  of  this  condact, 
and  few  opposed  it,  except  the  unhelieving  Jews,  and  tboee 
whom  they  persuaded  to  join  them  in  persecuting  the  follow- 
ers of  Christ.  The  Jews,  however,  bad  completely  lost  their 
influence  for  a  time,  by  their  resolute  determmation  to  resist 
the  decree  of  Cesar  in  relation  to  their  temple.  Not  only 
were  they  so  opposed  in  their  own  land  that  they  ceased  to 
persecute  the  cnurches  in  Judea,  Galilee,  and  Samaria,  but 
they  were  also  in  a  similar  depressed  condition  in  other  coun 
tries.  They  were,  in  perticujar,  exposed  to  dreadful  sufier- 
ings  in  Egypt. 

The  country  prospered  in  the  last  3rears  of  Tiberius,  for 
its  Roman  governor  Avilius  Flaccus,  ruled  with  much  wis: 
dom  and  justice.  But,  being  at  heart  an  enemy  of  the  Jews, 
when  he  learned  that  they  had  subjected  themselves  to  the 
displeasure  of  the  emperor,  he  joined  the  idolatrous  Egyp- 
tians, who  eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity  which  the  de- 
cree of  Caius  gave  them  of  inflicting  every  kind  of  evil  on 
the  Jews,  of  whom  there  were  about  one  million  in  the  king- 
dom. He  regarded  with  indifference  or  pleasure  the  lawless 
conduct  of  the  multitude,  who  plundered  the  Jews  of  their 
property,  destroyed  their  places  of  worship,  or  defiled  them 
oy  placmg  in  them  statues  of  the  emperor  He  published 
an  edict  declaring  them  aliens  in  Alexandria.  Immediately 
the  idol-worshippers  rose  against  them,  expelled  them  from 
their  bouses,  and  shut  them  up  in  a  small  unheahhy  part  of 
the  city,  and  attempted  to  prevent  them  from  procuring  pro^ 
visions.  The  Alexandrians  watched  them  narrowly  night 
and  day,  to  prevent  them  from  making  their  escape.  But,  in 
the  e^q,  hunger  prevailing  over  fear,  several  found  means  to 
withdraw  either  to  the  sea>side,  or  to  some  remote  burying- 
places ;  but  such  of  them  as  were  discovered,  were  tortured  in  a 
most  cruel  manner,  put  to  death,  and  their  bodies  ignominiously 
dragged  through  the  streets  of  the  city.  Those  Jews  who, 
not  having  any  notice  of  the  uproar,  happened  to  come  to 
the  city  from  their  country-houses,  were  treated  with  the  same 
cruelty,  an.d  hurried  away  to  the  torture,  or  torn  in  pieces  by 
the  enraged  multitude.  Some  of  the  rioters  lay  night  and 
day  on  tne  banks  of  the  river,  waiting  there  for  the  Jewish 
merchants  ;  and  as  soon  as  any  vessel  arrived  belonging  to 
that  nation,  they  leaped  into  it,  seized  the  effects,  tmd  then 
bvurnt  it,  together  with  the  owners.     In  short,  when  Jews  apr 
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vtared  in  any  part  of  the  city,  except  the  narrow  quartef  al* 
totted  to  them,  they  were  sure  of  being  tortured  in  a  most 
barbarous  manner  and  massacred.  The  least  inhuman  among 
the  rioters  despatched  them  with  the  sword,  or  with  fire,  often 
burning  whole  fiuniJies,  without  respecting  the  old  men,  or 
pitying  the  infiints  ;  and  employing  for  fuel  such  of  their 
efiectB  as  no  one  thought  worth  purchasing.  Others,  more 
cruel,  to  prolong  the  torments  of  those  unhappy  wretches, 
having  tied  them  to  the  stakes,  kindled  round  them  fires  0/ 
moist  and  green  wood ;  so  that,  after  they  had  kmg  borne 
the  torment  of  a  slow  fire,  they  perished  at  length,  suffocated 
with  the  smoke,  when  their  bodies  were  but  half  burnt.  0th* 
ers,  with  ropes  festened  to  their  feet,  were  dragged  through 
tiiB  streets  and  public  places  of  the  city,  the  populace  insult- 
ing their  tx)dies  even  after  they  were  dead,  trampling  them 
under  foot,  and  mangling  them  with  such  brutal  cruelty,  so 
that  not  one  member  remained  entire  to  entitle  them  to  a  fu- 
neral. They  then,*  by  way  of  mockery,  pretended  to  bewail 
those  whom  they  had  thus  inhumanly  butchered :  but,  if  any 
of  their  friends  or  relations  lamented  them  in  earnest,  they 
were  immediately  seized,  whipped  without  mercy,  and,  after 
sufiering  all  the  torments  which  cruelty  itself  could  invent, 
condemned  to  the  ignominious  punishment  of  the  cross. 
Flaccus  might,  with  one  word,  have  put  a  stop  to, the  fury 
of  the  populace,  but  he  the  whole  time  pretended  ignorance 
of  the  very  things  he  saw  and  heard.  However,  he  sent  at 
last  for  the  leading  men  amongst  the  Jews,  as  if  he  designed 
to  make  up  all  differences  between  them  and  the  people  of 
Alexandria.  The  Jews  had  at  Alexandria  an  ethnarch,  or 
chief  of  their  nation,  whom  Josephus  calls,  as  is  commonly 
believed,  alabarch  ;  they  had  likewise  a  council,  which  was 
established  by  Augustus ;  and  out  of  this  Flaccus  caused  thirty- 
ei^ht  persons  to  be  seized,  to  be  bound  like  criminals,,  some 
with  cords,  others  with  chains,  and  in  that  condition  to  be 
dragged  through  the  great  market-place  to  the  theatre,  where 
the  people  were  celebrating  the  birth-day  of  Caiua,and  there,  in 
the  presence  of  their  enemies,  to  be  whipt  so  unmercifully,  that 
some  of  them  died  soon  after.  In  inflicting  this  punishment, 
he  chose  the  most  ignolninious  method,  {for  difierent  methods 
were  then  in  use,)  treating  them  as  puolic  thieves  and  rob- 
bers. Those  who  outliv^  this  cruel  punishment  were  im- 
prisoned and  kept  under  close  confinement,  till  Flaccus  him- 
self was  arrested,  that  is,  from  the  thirty-first  of  August, 
which  was  Caius's  birth-<lay,  to  the  latter  end  of  Septeml«r 
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Ehiring  this  solemnity,  which  seens  to  hxw  lasted  soveni 
dKys^  many  Jews  were  crucified,  after  the  people  assembled 
in  the  theatre  had  diverted  themselves  with  scourging,  rack 
ing,  and  tortaring  them  at  their  pleasure.  With  ueee  scenes 
of  cruehy  they  were  daily  entertained^  till  the  Jews,  either 
expiring  on  the  rack  or  hurried  away  to  execution,  gave 
room  to  dancers,  players,  and  other  diversions  in  use  amongst 
the  Romans  ;  diversions  truly  leas  horrible,  but  perhaps  net 
more  innocent.  Such  women  as  were  suspeeted  to  be  Jews,, 
were  by  the  insulting  populace  seked,  carried  into  the  mar- 
ket-place, and  there  exposed  to  public  view.  Those  whe 
proved  not  to  be  Jews,  were  immediately  dismissed  ;  but  to 
the  Jewish  women  they  caused  hog's  flesh  to  be  immediately 
brought,  which,  if  they  ate,  they  too,  were  dismissed  tt# 
touched  ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  adhered  to  their  law, 
they  were  exposed  to  the  greatest  mdignities  imaginable, 
racked  with  all  manner  of  torments,  and  put  to  a  cruel  death. 
Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Jews  at  Alexandria  for  the 
space  of  about  two  months,"  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign 
of  Caius.  Their  sufieriogs  were  mitigated  by  the  interces- 
sions of  Agrippa  ;  and  the  unjust  governor  Flaccus,  who  was 
recalled  to  Rome,  was  tried,  condemned,  and  banished.  But 
the  Jews  in  Egypt  endured  much  till  the  reign  of  Ckudiw. 
Thus  the.  Divine  indignation  was  manifested  against  them 
because  of  their  apostacy  from  the  true  religion,  and  their 
hatred  of  its  faithful  folfowersi 

Those  Jews  who  resided  east  of  the  Euphrates  were  not 
less  afflicted  than  those  in  Judea  and  Egypt  About  the  time 
that  the  latter  groaned  under  the  tyranny  of  Caius,  many 
thousands  of  the  former  were  destroyed.  The  causes  of  this 
catastrophe  are  minutely  related  by  Joeephus.  Very  many 
Jews  evidently  dwelt  in  Mesopotamia  and  Babylon,  if  theu* 
historian  be  correct  when  he  says,  that  they  sent  thousands 
with  their  collection  for  the  temple,  lest  the  treasure  should  be 
seized  by  the  Parthians,  who  ruled  over  the  region  of  ancient 
Assyria.  Two  Jews,  brothers,  named  Asineus  and  Anilous, 
early  lost  their  father  ,*  their  mother,  from  poverty,  could  not 
afibrd  to  give  them  either  a  good  education  or  respectable 
trade  :  in  their  youth  they  deserted  society,  and  became  cap* 
tains  of  a  nomlier  of  the  destitute  among  their  own  people 
who  sojourned  in  Babylonia.  These  supported  themselves 
mrtly  by  keeping  flocks,  but  chiefly  by  robbery  and  plunder. 
They  erected  a  strong  fortress,  and  demanded  tribute  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  districts,  as  a  compensBr 
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tien  for  aswiwtioii  £rom  tkeir  depredatiomt  Tlie  report  of 
those,  and  ot  their  cottragooos  daring  and  boroie  exploit 
roused  the  Parthian  governor  of  Babylon  to  attempt  the  de- 
strnction  of  their  fortress,  and  their  dispeiston.  He  led  a  con- 
siderable band  a^inst  them,  and  proposed  to  attack  them  on 
Sabbath,  which,  it  was  believed,  thcnr  held  so  sacred  as  not  to 
engage  in  war&re,  not  even  in  sel^defence.  His  plan  was 
anticipated  by  the  Jewish  band  ;  they  suddenly  fell  on  the 
anny,  kilkd  many,  and  put  the  survivors  to  flight  The  de- 
feat of  his  general  astonished  Artibanus,  king  of  Parthia,  and, 
instead  of  resolving  on  revenge,  he  sought  the  friendship  of 
the  Jewish  heroes,  and  oimunitted  to  them  the  government  of 
Babylonia.  The  brothers  strcuigly  fortided  the  places  ex- 
posed to  the  inroads  of  enemies,  and  acquired  celebrity  in  the 
Parthian  empire.  The  young^er  brother,  Anileus,  unliappily 
married  the  widow  of  a  Partman  general,  and  permitted  her 
to  continue  worshipping  the  gods  of  her  people..  This  ex- 
ceedingly offended  the  Jews,  and  they  imjuored  her  husband 
to  repudiate  her.  His  love  for  her  was  stronger  than  his 
reverence  for  the  laws  of  his  nation ;  and  his  brother  declined 
to  compel  him  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  their  followera 
The  Parthian  lady,  being  apprehensive  that  Asineus  should 
be  persuaded  by  his  countrymen  to  urge  his  brother  to  di- 
vorce her,  killed  him  by  poison. 

Anileus,  possessed  of  the  entire  government  of  Babylonia, 
sought  to  enrich  himself  by  plundering  other  provincea  He 
led  an  army  against  some  villages  belonging  to  Mithri- 
dates,  one  oi  the  king's  sons-in-law.  The  Parthian,  in  de- 
fending his  province,  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner.  He 
was,  however,  from  respect  to  his  rank,  liberated  by  Anileus ; 
and  very  soon  raised  a  new  army  to  oppose  him.  The  Jews 
now  sustained  a  total  defeat,  and  were  forced  to  flee  Arom 
Babylonia.  Those  who  escaped  the  sword  of  the  enemy 
sought  refuge  in  Seleucia,  where  they  united  with  the  Sy- 
rians to  resist  the  oppressive  measures  of  the  Cheeks,  who  had 
long  possessed  the  government  of  the  city.  The  latter, 
however,  maintained  their  authority  and  power,  and  severely 
punished  the  Jews,  of  whom  they  slew  fift^  thousand.  The 
lew  who  escaped  fled  to  Ctesiphon,  the  wmter  residence  of 
the  Parthian  kin^s;  but,  dreading  the  yengeance  of  the 
Greeks,  the  principal  citizens^  they  retamed  to  Babylonia, 
and  settled  in  Niaibis  and  Neerda,  two  strong  cities  on  the 
Euphrates. 

While  the  Jews  thus  endured  calamities  not  less  dieadfu* 
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than  thoM  which  thev  inflicted  on  the  Chriatians  whom  their 
power  could  reach,  the  latter  perBevered,  through  evil  report 
and  good  report,  to  make  the  goepel  known  in  ereiy  region 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  even  beyond  its  boundariea  Nor 
18  it  probable  that  their  labours  were  mucfi  interrupted  by 
the  pagans  in  the  reign  of  Caius :  for  their  minds  were  fully 
occupied  by  the  political  afiKiirs  of  that  dreadful  period. 
Every  day  almost  threatened  new  evils  on  all  ranks.  Every 
one  respected  for  wisdom,  valour^  or  riches,  provoked  the 
envy,  hatred,  and  revenge  of  the  selfish,  sensual,  cruel,  and 
sanguinary  emperor. 

In  the  secona  year  of  his  reign,  one  of  his  acts  to  gain  ce- 
lebrity exhibited  at  once  the  consummation  of  foil  v  and  unpar- 
alleled prodigality,  which  occasioned  inexpressible  sofTering 
to  his  subjects.  He  fixed  his  court  at  Puteoli,  and,  to  dis- 
play his  power  over  sea  and  land,  ordered  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  vessels  to  be  collected  or  built,  sufficient  to  form 
a  bridge,  extending  from  Puteoli  to  the  opposite  point  of  the 
bay  of  Baie.  *'  These  vessels  were  placed  in  two  rows  in 
the  form  of  a  crescent,  being  fastened  and  moored  together 
with  anchors,  chains,  and  cables.  So  many  ships  were  em- 
ployed in  this  foolish  undertaking,  that,  none  being  left  to 
convey  corn  to  Rome,  the  city  was  greatly  distressed  by  fam- 
ine, which  continued  to  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  Caius,  swept  off  daily  gfreat  numbers  of 
the  people.  Seneca  tells  us,  that,  when  Cuius  was  killed, 
there  was  not  suiHcient  corn  in  the  public  granaries  to  main- 
tain the  people  eight  days  longer.  When  the  ships  were 
well  fastened  and  secured,  vast  quantities  of  large  planks  and 
boards  were  laid  over  them,  and  covered  wkh  earths  Then 
to  make  this  stupendous  work  the  more  magnificent  and  sur- 
prisihg,  he  sent  for  an  infinite  number  of  artificers  and  work- 
men, who,  at  an  immense  charge,  and  with  incredible  expe- 
dition, Caius  punishing  the  least  remissness  with  present 
death,  built  houses,  and  convenient  inns,  on  the  bridge,  for 
the  reception  of  the  emperor  and  his  numerous  retinue.  Into 
these  public  houses  was  conveyed  fresh  water  in  pipes  from 
the  land,  Cains  taking  delight  in  such  things  only  as  to  oth- 
ers seemed  impossible.  When  this  wonderful  work  was  com- 
pleted, Caius  repaired  to  it  with  all  the  great  lords  of  Rome, 
being  attended  by  immense  crowds  of  people,  who  flocked 
from  every  quarter  to  behold  this  mighty  pomp.  Upon  his 
arrival  at  BaisB,  he  ofifered  solemn  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  espe- 
cially to  Envy,  lest  the  other  deities  should  be  touched  with 
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jMouiT  in  seeing  their  glory  eclipsed  by*  his.  Then  proudly 
adorned  with  magnificent  robes  of  gold,  and  armed  with  tfate 
breastplate  of  Alexander  the  Great,  havinj?  a  civic  crown  on 
his  head,  accompanied  with  the  great  officers  of  his  army^ 
and  all  the  nobility  of  Borne,  he  mounted  on  horseback,  and, 
entering  upon  the  bridge  at  Baiie,  rode  with  an  awful  majeety 
to  Puteoli.  There  he  resided  the  greater  part  of  the  dav 
and  the  following  night,  when,  with  an  infinite  number  of 
torches,  lanterns,  and  other  lights,  placed  in  different  parts  of 
the  work,  the  sea,  the  neighbouring  mountains,  and  the  shore 
were  illuminated  to  a  vast  distance,  Caligula  boastbg  that  he 
had  turned  the  night  into  day,  as  well  as  the  sea  into  land. 
The  next  day  he  appeared  in  the  habit  peculiar  to  the  chaf- 
ioteers  in  the  circus,  and  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  stately 
horses,  being  attended  by  young  Darius,  the  Parthian  hos- 
tage, a  squadron  of  his  guards  in  bright  armour,  and  a  great 
train  of  his  friends  magnificently  attired,  and  likewise  in 
their  chariots :  he  set  out  on  his  return  to  BaisB,  but  halted 
about  the  middle  of  the  bridge ;  and  there  ascending  a  mag- 
nificent throne,  made  a  solemn  oration  in  praise  of  his  own 
exploit  in  riding  so  many  miles  upon  the  sea,  and  of  the  pains 
and  care  taken  by  his  soldiers  and  workmen,  among  whom 
he  distributed  large  rewards.  He  spent  all  the  day  and  the 
next  night  in  this  place,  -  revelling  and  bancjueting  with'  his 
friends ;  and  when  he  began  to  be  heated  with  wine,  that  he 
might  perform  some  memorable  action  before  he  left  his 
bridge,  he  all  on  a  sudden  caused  great  numbers  of  peo- 
ple to  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  without  distinction  of  friend  or 
ibe,  noUe  or  ignoble :  and  when  they  attempted  to  climb  up 
into  the  vessels,  he  ordered  them  to  be  thrust  off:  so  that  many 
perished,  though  a  greater  part  saved  themselves  by  swim- 
ming, the  sea  proving  extremely  calm  and  smooth  the  whok 
time,  which  Cains  foolishly  ascribed  to  the  respect  Neptune 
had  for  him  as  a  more  powerful  deity. 

Cains  having,  by  thifi  and  many  other  similar  extravagances, 
exhausted  and  drained  his  exchequer,  betook  himself  to  aH 
manner  of  rapine,  mventing  sncb  kinds  of  penalties,  confisca- 
tions, and  imports  nad  never  before  been  heard  of  He 
would  not  allow  any  one  to  be  legally  a  citizen  of  Rome 
whose  graot  ran  in  the  following  terms,  ^  To  him  and  his 
posterity,"  unless  he  was  his  son,  pretending  that  the  word 
posterity  did  not  extend  beyond  that  degree ;  so  that  most  of 
the  Roman  citiaens  were  obliged  to  purchase  their  freedom 
anew.     He«('vlured  the  wijis  void  of  all  from  the  beginning 
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reign,  who  had  not  lumied  dbBtprinceor  hmmK 
ftmoD^  their  heirtL  Here«poo  seveial  persons  naitted  him 
ID  their  wilb  amongst  their  friends  and  children,  which  he 
knowing,  caused  them,  under  seTeral  pretences,  lo  be  put  to 
death,  xS&i  he  might  receiTe  his  share  the  aoooer ;  nay,  he 
was  once  heard  to  say  that  itwasa  great  presumpcnn  inthem 
to  live  and  keep  him  out  of  his  inheritanca  No  commodity 
whatever^  not  even  the  necessaries  of  life,  were  exempt  from 
some  tax  or  other.  For  all  actions  at  law,  in  whatsocTer 
place  commenced,  he  exacted  the  fortieth  part  of  the  thing  m 
controversy,  and  kid  heavy  fines  oa  each  as  were  convicted 
either  of  oompoundinjof  or  dropping  the  suit  He  enacted  a 
hw,  enjoining  all  arti&ors,  labourers,  porters,  carriers,  6lc. 
to  pay  into  the  exchequer  the  eighth  part  of  their  daily  gaina 
Every  prostitute  waa  obliged  to  pay  a  certain  portion  of  what 
she  earned ;  nay,  he  was  not  ashamed  to  turn  his  own  palace 
into  a  brothel-house,  maintaining  there  great  numbers  of  proo- 
titolea,  and  sending  his  officers  to  invite  people  of  all  ranks 
to  his  diversiona" 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year.  Catus  determined  to  distin- 
guish himself  as  a  great  general  and  miffhty  conqueror.  He 
ordered  a  large  army  to  be  raised  to  make  war  on  the  Qer^ 
mans.  His  march  from  Rome  presented  the  most  extraordi- 
nary scene  ever  witnessed  in  any  country.  He  moved  some- 
times with  such  haste  ^^  that  the  praetorian  cohorts  were  obliged 
to  have  their  standards  brought  after  them  on  their  sumpter 
horses ;  at  other  times  so  slowly,  that  he  seemed  to  walk  oaly 
for  his  amusement.     He  was  carried  the  greatest  pait  of  the  'j 

way  in  a  litter  on  eight  men's  shoulders,  having  dispatched 
messengers,  commanding  the  neighbouring  cities  to  have 
their  roads  w<m  swept  and  watered,  that  he  might  not  be  1 

troubled  with  dust.  He  was  attended  in  this  mock  expedition 
by  Herod  king  of  Batanea  and  Trachonitis,  and  by  Antiochns 
kmg  of  Coma^ene,  and  followed  by  a  train  of  gladiator^  • 

oomedians,  bunoons,  and  loose  women,  with  whom  he  spent  j! 

his  whole  time.     When  he  arrived  at  the  place  where  the  j 

legions  were  encamped  that  guarded  the  banks  of  the  Rhine^  ; 

he  reviewed  his  forces,  which  amounted  to  two  hundred  or  '^ 

two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  mea     To  acquire  the  repu-  .! 

tation  of  a  rigid  observer  of  military  discipline,  he  dismissed,  j' 

with  ignominy  and  disgrace,  several  old  officers,  pretending  i 

that  they  were  unfit  for  the  service,  but  in  reality  to  exempt  I' 

liimself  irom  the  obligation  of  paying  them  the  rewards  due  to  |1 

veterana     He  passed  the  Rhine ;  but  after  advancing  a  few 
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nilefl  into  tfac  cootitiy,  he  returned  widioat  haring  killed,  or 
even  seen,  a  single  enemy,  though  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  his  preparatiooe  that  he  wonld  have  overmn  the 
whole  country.  Tacitus  tells  us  that  one  Brinio  or  Brenno, 
prince  of  the  Oaninefiites,  ridiculed  with  impunity  this  foolish 
expedition  of  Caius.  And  indeed  there  was  reason  to  censure 
his  absurd  conduct ;  for  while  he  who  had  threatened  the  bar> 
barians  with  utter  destruction  was  passing  in  bis  chariot 
through  a  narrow  lane,  and  his  troops  were  forced  to  break 
their  ranks  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  the  place,  an  of- 
ficer observing  that  great  would  be  their  confusion  if  the 
enemy  should  appear,  Caius  immediately  threw  himself  ool 
of  his  chariot,  mounted  his  horse,  and  galloped  to  the  brid^ 
with  a  design  to  repass  the  river ;  but  finding  them  crowded 
with  the  servants  and  baggage  of  the  array,  he  made  them 
hand  him  from  one  to  another,  and  convey  him  over  their 
heads,  thinking  he  could  not  too  soon  get  out  of  the  enemy's 
country.  Being  afterwards  recovered  from  his  fright,  and 
assured  that  there  was  nothing  to  fear,  he  ordered  some  of 
bis  German  guards  to  cross  the  Rhme,  and  afterwards  having 
concealed  themselves  for  some  time  in  a  neighbouring  forest, 
rise  out  of  their  ambuscade  in  great  tumult  and  hurry;  and 
that  upon  the  alarm  which  this  wonld  occasion,  word  might 
be  brought  him  that  the  enemy  was  at  hand ;  which  ridicu- 
lous order  being  obeyed,  the  mock  bero,  starting  from  table, 
and  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  tne  pratorian 
horse,  hastened  to  oppose  the  eneniy^  and,  advancing  to  tbo 
forest,  spent  the  remaining  part  of  the  day  in  cutting  down 
trees  to  erect  trophies  for  so  signal  a  victory.  Upon  his  return 
be  reproached  with  cowardice  those  who  had  not  followed 
him,  but  rewarded  such  as  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  day 
with  a  new  sort  of  crowns,  which,  to  distinguish  them  from  « 
all  others,  he  called  exploratoiie." 

The  Germans,  soon  after  the  departure  of  Caius,  invaded 
Gaul  and  were  repulsed  by  his  general  Galba.  The  empe- 
ror rewarded  him,  but  claimed  from  the  Roman  senate  all  the 
glory  of  the  victory.  About  the  same  time  he  commanded  the 
troops  to  march  to  the  coast  of  Gaul,  opposite  to  the  island  of 
Britain,  which  he  proposed  to  reduce  entirely  under  Rome. 
On  joining  the  troops,  *'  he  drew  them  up  along  the  coast, 
embarked  in  a  magnificent  galley,  and,  having  adiRsnced  a 
small  way  from  the  shore,  returned  suddenly,  and,  ascending 
his  tribunal,  ordered  the  warlike  engines  lo  be  disposed  in 
nrder  and  to  the  best  advantage,  the  trumpets  to  sound,  and 
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ihe  signal  of  battle  to  be  giTen.  Neither  sokLiere  nor  officen 
could  conceive  what  he  had  in  view,  till  at  length,  all  on  a 
audden,  he  ordered  them  to  gather  the  cockle  sheik  on  the 
shore,  and  to  fill  with  them  their  laps  and  head-pieces,  saying, 
^  These  are  spoils  of  the  conquered  cccean,  due  to  the  palace, 
due  to  the  capital'  Then,  to  reward  his  fellow-soldiers  for  so 
rlorious  a  victor]^,  he  distributed  among  them  a  very  inconsi- 
derable sum,  biding  them  be  meny,  and  eDJO|r  in  safety  the 
rewards  of  their  valour.  And,  that  so  glorious  a  conquest 
might  never  be  forgot,  he  caused  a  high  tower  to  be  erected, 
according  to  the  model  of  the  pharos  at  Alexandria  for  setting 
up  lights  to  direct  ships  at  sea  in  the  night.  And  now  Caius 
thought  of  nothing  but  the  preparaticms  for  a  triumph  due  to 
his  noble  achievements.  Accordingly,  he  wrote  to  his  officers 
at  Rome,  enjoining  them  to  get  every  thing  readv  for  the 
.  most  magnificent  triumph  that  had  ever  been  seen ;  but  at  the 
same  time  warning  them  not  to  put  him  to  any  extraordinary 
expense,  since  every  man's  estate  was  at  their  disposal  Be- 
fore ho  left  Gaul  he  chose  the  tallest  men  of  that  province, 
without  distinction  of  rank  or  condition,  to  grace  his  triumph, 
ffiving  them  German  names,  and  obliging  them  to  learn  that 
"  bnguage,  to  let  their  hair  grow,  and  colour  it  red,  that  they 

might  pass  for  Germana  He  likewise  commanded  the 
gafieys,  in  which  he  and  his  chief  officers  had  put  to  sea,  to 
be  conveyed  to  Rome  for  most  part  of  the  way  by  land."  On 
approachmg  Rome  he  sent  messengers  prohibiting  any  of  the 
senators  to  meet  him,  and^on  entering  he  refused  the  honour 
of  a  triumph.  From  this  time  he  purposed  to  extirpate  the 
senate,  and  several  of  the  roost  emment  senators  were  nut  to 
death ;  and  had  not  his  life  been  shortened,  he,  doubtless, 
would  have  fulfilled  his  designs.  He  was  justly  universally 
»  hated  and  dreaded  ;  but  the  Romans  had  so  completely  dege- 
nerated, that  they  endured  his  outrageous  actions  nearly  four 
years,  and  left  it  to  the  soldiers  to  betray  and  assassinate  their 
sovereign.  Cassius  Ch«rea,  a  tribune  of  the  prsetorian  band, 
was  eminent  for  his  bravery  and  honourable  actions  ;  his  per- 
sonal appearance  was,  however,  remarkably  disadvantageous* 
On  this  account,  Caius,  who  knew  that  he  disapproved  of  the 
injustice  and  cruelty  of  his  government,  took  every  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  of  him  as  an  efieminate  coward.  This  con- 
temptible conduct  of  Caius  provoked  the  indignation  of  the 
noble  soldier,  and  he  determined  to  risk  his  life  to  free  the 
empire  from  the  power  of  the  savage  tyrant  Cheerea  easily 
Ibund  nuc^bers  to  join  him  in  the  conspiracy,  and  many  of 
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these  hurried  him  on  to  execute  his  purpose,  lest  he  should  be 
betrayed.  He  struck  the  first  fatal  blow  while  Gaius  amused 
himself  with  some  Asiatic  youths  who  had  been  trained  to 
dance  in  the  theatre.     The  fellow  conspirators  of  Chaerea 

Suickly  followed  his  example,  and  some  of  them  seemed  to  - 
erive  pleasure  from  mangline^  the  body  of  their  victim,  e?en 
when  his  life  was  extinct.  The  body  of  the  emperor  was  left 
on  the  spot  where  he  fell,  till  night,  when  it  was  privately  re- 
moved to  the  Lamian  gardens,  and,  after  being  half  burnt, 
was  interred  without  the  least  sign  of  regret  or  respect.  The 
hateful  tyrant's  wife  and  only  daughter,  an  infant,  were  not 
permitted  long  to  survive^  and  the  Romans  eagerly  desired 
that  his  name  should  be  declared  infamous.  The  senate  suc- 
ceeded to  procure  the  abolition  of  all  his  acts,  the  destruction 
of  his  statues,  and  the  melting  down  of  all  the  coins  on  which 
his  name  was  engraved. 

Caius  was  succeeded  by  his  uncle  Claudius,  who  owed  his  H 

exaltation  chiefly  to  the  will  of  the  army.  Most  probably  he 
had  never  entertained  for  one  moment  the  hope  of  ascending 
the  throne  of  Rome,  nor  had  any  one  ever  dreamed  of  such  an 
event.  Upon  the  first  report  of  the  death  of  his  nephew, 
Claudius  in  extreme  terror  sought  refuge  behind  curtains  in 
the  dark  corner  of  a  room  in  the  palace,  whbre  he  heard  the 
noise  of  the  tumult,  and  trembled  lest  his  breathing  should 
attract  the  attention  of  .any  one.  A  common  soldier  named 
Grains,  in  passing  through  the  palace  in  quest  of  plunder, 
discovered  Claudius,  Who  earnestly  implored  his  compassion. 
This  Qmttls  not  only  showed,  but  instantly  saluted  him  em> 
peror.  He  conveyed  him  to  his  companions,  from  whom  he 
received  the  same  honour.  They  placed  him  in  a  chair,  and 
as  they  passed  through  the  city  to  the  camp,  the  people  lamen- 
ted  over  him,  for  they  imagined  that  the  soldiers  carried  him 
away  to  be  executed  ;  a  fate  which  they  felt  he  had  not  meri- 
ted.  ^  He  was  well  received  in  the  camp,  but  as  he  was 
naturally  timorous,  he  passed  the  night  in  no  small  apprehen- 
sion. He  was  inclined  not  to  accept  the  empire ;  but  king 
Agrippa,  who  had  just  interred  the  body  of  Caius,  arriving 
in  the  camp,  and  hearing  the  army  designed  to  raise  Clau- 
dius to  the  sovereign  power,  went  immediately  to  him,  encour- 
aged him  to  lay  hold  of  the  present  opportunity,  and,  leaving 
him  in  that  resolution,  returned  home.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  soldiery,  convinced  that  the  state  could  not  long  subsist 
without  an  emperor,  and  reflecting  that  it  would  prove  far 
more  ad'ranlag^us  for  them  to  give  than  to  receive  a  sover* 
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eign,  the  very  nest  day,  the  tweotr-iftK  of  Jaimafy)  took  aa 
oath,  of  allegiance  to  Claudius,  who  promiied  them  fifteen 
aesterces  a  man.  He  w«a  the  first  emperor,  as  Suetonius  ob- 
serves, who  distributed  money  to  the  soidiers  upon  his  acces- 
sion to  the  empire,  but  his  example  was  followed  by  most  of 
his  successora" 

The  views  of  the  soldiers  ill  accorded  with  those  cherishsd 
by  the  senate  and  people.  The  consummate  fool  or  monster 
of  wickedness  Gaiu%  had  sot  been  interred  before  the  senate 
proposed  to  restore  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  republic, 
and  abolish  for  ever  the  name  of  Cesar.  Chnrea  was  ap- 
pointed commander  of  the  city  guards,  and  was  ordered  by 
the  consuls  to  adopt  for  the  watchword,  liberty.  The  Pj^opk 
rejoiced  id  the  restoration  of  Rome's  ancient  glory.  The^, 
however,  quickly  deserted  the  senators ;  for  no  sooner  did 
they  learn  that  the  army  had  called  Claudius  to  the  throne, 
than  they  loudly  expressed  their  approbation,  and  cried,  ^  We 
prefer  one  prince  to  many  tyrants."  Thus  the  citizens  were 
divided  and  distracted  ;  and  the  repoit  of  the  discussions  of 
the  senators  enraged  the  thoughtless  multitude,  who  longed 
for  the  presents  and  shows  with  which  they  were  gratified  by 
the  emperors.  The  simple  and  temperate  manners  of  the 
early  days  of  the  republic  no  more  suited  the  Roaaana.  The 
population  of  Rome,  degraded  by  poverty,  dazzled  and  blen- 
ded by  the  pageantry  of  the  couit,  intoxicated  by  low  plea- 
sures, and  drenched  in  licentiousness,  surrounded  the  senate^ 
and  clamorously  called  for  the  soldiei^s  emperor.  The  sena- 
tors were  alarmed  ;  a  few  only  declared  their  determination 
to  restore  the  institutions  of  the  republic,  but  these  were  pow- 
erless against  the  fearful  apprehensions  which  agitated  the 
bosoms  of  the  many.  The  senate  requested  king  Agrippa, 
who  still  remained  in  the  city,  and  was  known  to  have  con- 
siderable influence  with  Claudius,  to  assist  them  with  his 
counsel.  That  ambitious  prince  and  able  statesman  appeared 
among  the  senators,  and  ailer  carefully  concealing  his  inter- 
view with  Claudius  in  the  camp,  announced  his  willingness 
to  sacrifice  his  life  for  the  glory  of  the  senate  and  the  Roman 
people.  Most  gladly,  he  said,  would  he  witness  public  liberty 
restored ;  but  he  entreated  the  senators  to  reflect  that,  from  the 
resolution  of  the  pretorian  bands,  it  was  evident  that  Claudius 
must  be  raised  to  the  throne,  if  a  civil  war  was  to  be  avoided. 

His  counsel  to  them,  therefore,  was,  to.  send  a  deputation  to 
the  prince,  urging  him  not  to  accept  the  enuttre.  He  and 
two  tribunes  were  immediately  commissioned  to  .visit  Ok» 
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dins.  The  tribunes,  by  representing  the  danger,  which  tbe 
timid  prince  expose^  himself  to  if  he  persisted  to  oppose  the 
will  of  tbe  senate,  would  have  easily  prevailed  on  him  to 
comply  with  their  wishes,  had  not  Agrippa  in  a  private  inter- 
view convinced  him  that  the  senators  possessed  little  power. 
While  the  latter  continued  to  indicate  their  purpose  to  haz- 
ard a  civil  war  rather  than  renounce  the  nobie  enterprise  of 
emancipating  the  Romans  from  imperial  despotism,  the  tu- 
multuous cries  of  the  people  that  they  would  never  submit  to 
the  senate,  and  especially  the  desertion  of  the  city  guards, 
•rendered  their  cause  hopeless.  The  few  senators  who  ven- 
tured to  assemble  next  day  banished  all  thoughts  of  liberty, 
and  proceeded  with  the  usual  ceremonies  to  declare  Claudius 
emperor.  He  immediately  left  the  camp  accompanied  with 
the  senators  who  had  joined  him  and  the  preetorian  guards, 
and,  entering  the  city  in  triumph,  offered  a  sacrificial  thank- 
ofiertng  in  the  capitol  to  the  gods,  who  had  raised  him  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  world.  In  the  first  council  which  he 
held,  two  of  the  principal  conspirators  were  condemned  to 
dieath,  and  all  others  were  pardoned ;  some  of  these  were 
indeed  afterwards  chosen  to  the  most  honourable  and  lucra> 
tive  offices.  ''  The  senate  decreed  him  all  the  honours  which 
they  had  conferred  on  other  emperors ;  but  he  modestly  de- 
clined the  fi^reater  part  of  them,  and  caused  a  decree  to  be 
passed  in  the  seriate,  forbidding  any  one  to  pay  him  divine 
nonours,  or  style  him  a  god.  Havmg,  a  few  da^'S  after  he 
was  declared  emperor,  married  his  daughter  Antonio  to  Cn. 
Pompeius,  he  would  not  sufier  the  people  to  make  any  public 
rejoicings  on  that  occasion,  nor  even  on  his  own  birth-day,  or 
on  the  anniversary  of  his  accession  to  the  empire.  He  no 
sooner  began  to  exercise  the  authority  with  which  he  was 
vested  than  he  suppressed  the  law  of  majesty,  which,  under 
tbe  two  preceding  emperors  had  proved  fatal  to  Roma  At 
the  same  time  he  called  home  all  the  exiles,  eased  the  people 
of  the  tributes  with  which  Caius  had  loaded  them,  forbade 
such  as  had  any  relations  of  their  own,  however  distant,  to 
name  him  among  their  heirs ;  restored  the  estates  which  had 
been  unjustly  seized  by  Tiberius  and  Caius,  to  the  owners  or 
their  heirs ;  ordered  all  statues,  which  Caius  had  caused  to  be 
brought  to  Rome  from  Greece  and  other  countries,  to  be  carried 
back  and  restored  to  the  cities  whence  they  had  been  taken. 
With  these  and  numerous  other  instances  of  his  clemen- 
cy, justice,  and  good  nature,  he  won  the  hearts  of  the  people 
to  such  a  degree,  that,  upon  a  groundless  report  of  his  being 
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assassinated,  they  raised  dreadful  disturbances  in  the  city, 
callinff  the  soldiers  traitors,  the  senate  p^inricides,  and  loading 
with  horrible  curses  and  imprecations  all  whom  they  sus- 
pected to  have  been  any  w'ay  accessary  to  his  death.  The 
tumult  continued  till  the  magistrates  assured  the  people  from 
the  rostra  that  Claudius  was  only  gone  to  Ostia,  whence  he 
would  return  in  a  short  time. 

It  is,  however,  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  of  a  well  edu- 
cated man  less  capable  than  Claudius  to  hold  with  dignity 
and  honour  the  iron  sceptre  of  Rome.  No  prince  had  ever 
been  more  unjustly  and  cruelly  used  by  his  friends.  They 
treated  him,  from  his  infancy,  with  contempt,  and  left  him  to 
be  governed  by  servants  or  slaves,  either  with  kindness  or 
rigour,  as  they  were  inclined.  His  presence  shed  a  gloom 
over  the  minds  of  his  family,  not  excepting  his  mother,  the 
admired  and  almost  adored  Agrippina.  The  only  plausible 
reason  for  this  unnatural  treatment  seems  to  have  been  his 
total  want  of  the  family  pride,  ambition,  and  violent  spirit  of 
revenge.  The  consequence  of  this  was  most  serious,  and 
the  source  of  all  his  future  helplessness  and  misery.  He 
lost  all  moral  courage,  and  became  the  servile  instrument  of 
any  one  in  whom  he  could  place  confidence.  In  intellec* 
tual  acquirements  he  unquestionably  was  superior  to  man^ 
princes,  and  his  bodily  frame  was  not  defective.  ^  From  his 
childhood  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  liberal  sci- 
ences, and  frequently  gave  public  testimonies  of  his  profi- 
ciency in  them.  He  arrived  at  no  small  perfection  in  ora- 
tory ;  and  his  discourse  was  not  without  elegance,  when  it 
was  the  result  of  study.  He  was  well  skilled  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek  tongues,  wrote  several  books  and  added  three  let- 
ters to  the  ancient  alphabet,  which,  however,  continued  in  uae 
no  longer  than  his  reign.  Seneca  commends  his  works,  and 
speaks  of  him  as  an  encourager  of  learning.  He  was  tall 
and  well-shaped  ;  but  had  something  very  disa^eeable  in 
his  mein,  something  very  unbecoming  in  his  action,  which, 
together  with  his  feeble  voice,  and  inarticulate  pronunciation, 
is  the  chief  subject  of  Seneca's  railleries."  His  extreme  dis- 
trust of  all  men,  and  feebleness  of  resolution,  totally  disqual- 
ified him  for  the  active  business  of  society.  At  the  very  time 
that  he  had  ample  proofs  of  being  universally  loved,  he  was 
every  moment  in  dread  of  beins^  murdered.  His  friends  toM 
not  prevail  upon  him,  during  the  first  month  of  his  reign,  to 
appear  once  in  the  senate,  because  Cesar,  the  dictator,  had 
oeen  murdered  there.     He  caused  all  whom  he  adnutted  la 
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his  presence  to  be  first  carefaUy  searched,  lest  they  should 
have  some  weapon  concealed  under  their  garments.  It  was 
a  long  time  before  he  could  be  persuaded  to  excuse  women, 
and  even  children  from  being  examined  in  a  very  rude  and 
unbecoming  manner.  At  public  entertainments  he  was  con- 
stantly surrounded  by  his  guards,  whom  he  also  obliged  to 
attend  him  at  table,  distrusting  the  domestics  even  of  his  most 
intimate  friends.  He  never  Tailed  to  visit  in  person  such  of 
the  senators  as  were  indisposed  ;  but  always  sent  his  guards 
before  to  search  every  corner  of  the  house.  These  unneces- 
sary and  ridiculous  precautions  did  not  render  him  so  con- 
temptible in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  as  the  weakness  and 
want  of  judgment  which  he  betrayed  in  the  administration 
of  justice.  He  was  totally  unqualified  for  that  ofilce,  but, 
nevertheless,  could  not  be  prevented  from  hearing  and  deci- 
ding the  most  intricate  causes,  which  served  only  to  expose 
him  to  public  derision,  and  often  to  insults,  which  he  bore 
with  incredible  patience. 

This  weak  man,  invested  with  sovereign  authority  and  ab- 
solute power,  was  a  proper  instrument  by  which  the  unprin- 
cipled, ambitious,  and  selfish  might  advance  their  base  de- 
signs, when  they  acquired  influence  over  him.  Accordingly, 
during  his  reign  of  more  than  thirteen-  years,  he  was  preyed 
on  by  his  successive  wives  and  freedmen,  who  surrounded 
his  person,  and  he  was  at  last  the  victim  of  the  fears,  hatred, 
or  revenge  of  one  of  the  most  depraved  of  her  sex. 

Claudius  was  about  fifty  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  ex- 
altation to  the  sovereignty  of  the  world,  a.  d.  4  L.  He  had 
already  divorced  two  wives,  who  had  born  him  children ;  and 
his  present  wife  was  his  cousin,  named  Valeria  Messalina, 
who  governed  him  according  to  her  pleasure  ;  aided  by  sey- 
era!  of  his  freedmen,  particularly  Narcissus,  Pallas,  CaiixtuB 
Messalina,  and  her  successor  Agrippina,  she  administered  the 
whole  afiairsof  the  empire.  The  favourites  amassed  immense 
wealth  ;  each  was,  Pliny  says,  richer  than  Crassus. 

Among  the  first  acts  of  Claudius  may  be  noticed  the  re- 
ward which  he  granted  king  Agrippa  for  his  important  ser- 
vices. He  added  to  his  dominions  Judea  and  Samaria  ;  in 
consequence  of  which  the  kingdom  of  Agrippa  was  scarcely 
of  less  extent  than  that  of  his  grandfather  Herod  the  great,  in 
the  days  of  his  greatest  prosperity.  To  Herod,  the  brother 
of  Agrippa,  was  granted  the  kingdom  of  Chalcis,  lying  at 
the  hoUom  of  Mount  Libanus.  And,  to  augment  tbe  honomr 
and  happiness  of  these  princes,  he  constituted  them  senatocf 
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of  Rome,  with  the  privilege  of  appearing  arrayed  in  the  pre* 
torian  dress ;  and  issued  edicts  in  favour  of  the  Jews  through- 
out the  whole  empire,  and  particularly  for  the  benefit  of  those 
in  Egypt  He  commanded  the  governor  to  put  them  in  poa- 
session  of  all  the  immunities  which  had  been  granted  to  them 
by  the  princes  of  Egypt,  who  had  most  highly  esteemed  and 
exalted  them ;  and,  according  to  Josephus,  he  enjoined  that 
the  Jews  in  every  other  part  of  the  empire  should,  like  those 
in  Egypt,  be  raised  to  the  enjoyment  of  ail  the  privileges 
which  were  granted  to  their  respective  fellow-citizens.  I'be 
copy  of  the  aecree  sent  to  every  province  merits  insertion,  it 
was  passed  a.  d.  42.  "  Tiberius  Claudius  Cesar,  Augustus, 
Germanicus,  high  priest,  tribune  of  the  people,  chosen  consul 
tfie  second  time,  ordains  thus: — ^Upon  the  petition  of  king 
Agrippa  and  king  Herod,  who  are  persons  very  dear  to  roe, 
that  I  would  grant  the  same  rights  and  privileges  should  be 
preserved  to  the  Jews  which  are  in  all  the  Roman  empire, 
which  I  have  granted  to  those  of  Alexandria^  I  very  willingly 
comply  therewith ;  and  this  grant  I  make  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  petitioners,  but  as  judging  those  Jews  for  whom  I 
have  been  petitioned  worthy  of  such  a  favour,  on  account  of 
their  fidelity  and  friendship  to  the  Romans.  I  think  it  also 
very  just  that  no  Grecian  city  should  be  deprived  of  such 
rignts  and  privileges,  sinc«  they  were  preserved  to  them 
under  the  great  Augustus.  It  will  therefore  be  fit  to  permit 
the  Jews,  who  are  in  all  the  world  under  us,  to  keep  their 
ancient  customs  without  being  hindered  so  to  do.  And  I  do 
charge  them  also  to  use  this  my  kindness  to  them  with  moder- 
ation, and  not  to  show  a  contempt  of  the  superstitious  obser* 
vances  of  other  nations,  but  to  keep  their  own  laws  only. 
And  I  will  that  this  decree  of  mine  be  en^ven  on  tables  by 
the  magistrates  of  the  cities  and  colonies,  and  municipu 
places,  both  those  within  Italy  and  those  without  it,  both  kings 
and  governors,  by  the  means  of  the  ambassadors,  and  to  have 
them  exposed  to  the  public  for  fuH  thirty  days,  in  such  a 
^ce,  wnence  it  may  plainly  be  read  from  the  ground.** 
These  events,  we  doubt  not,  contributed  to  facilitate  the  la* 
hours  of  the  primitive  Christians,  because  they  continued  to 
be  viewed  as  a  sect  of  the  Jews  everywhere,  e.xcept  in  Judea. 
Hence  we  find  them  freely  admitted,  in  all  Greece,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Macedonia,  into  all  the  synagogues,  and  permitted  to 
teach  in  every  public  place  the  things  conceniin|^  the  king- 
dom. But  the  result  of  Herod  Agrippa's  acquisition  of  Judea 
•nd  Samaria  was  disastrous  to  Uie  disciples  settled  in  thest 
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eottntries.  Pot  their  great  inereaee  and  prosperity  eiceed« 
mgly  grieved  the  Jewuh  leaders,  whom  Agrippa  was,  from 
interest  and  inclination,  most  desiroas  to  please. 

That  prince  remained  not  long  in  •  Rome  after  the  settle- 
ment of  Ulaudius  on  the  throne.  Having  returned  to  Judea, 
he  assumed  extraordinary  zeal  for  the  law  and  for  the  wel- 
&re  of  the  Jews.  He  not  only  reverenced  the  worshh)  of  the 
temple,  hut  he  performed  the  remarkahle  vow  of  a  Nazarite, 
and  adorned  the  city  of  Jerusalem  with  heautiful  huildinffs. 
He  proposed  to  render  it  impregnable,  by  surrounding  it  w^th 
a  strong  wall ;  and  only  deferred  completing  the  work,  on 
discovering  that  it  was  aisapproved  by  the  Roman  governor 
of  Syria.  The  golden  chain  which  he  had  received  from 
the  emperor  Caius,  be  consecrated  as  a  grateful  monument  to 
Jehovaii,  by  fixing  it  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  temple. 
And  to  testify  his  great  zeal  for  the  law,  and  his  delight  to 
gratify  the  .strongest  passions  of  the  Jews,  he  gave  orders  to 
seize  James  the  Less,  and  condemned  him  to  hb  beheaded  as 
a  transgressor  of  the  institutes  of  Moses.  The  very  mode  of 
putting  the  just  man  to  death  was  adopted  from  the  Romans, 
and  showed  that  the  king's  veneration  for  Moses  was  more 
pretence  than  reality ;  and,  perhaps,  this  unjust  and  bloody 
act  was  performed  from  revenge  on  observing  the  surpassing 
Excellence  of  the  lives  of  the  apostles,  and  the  esteem  in  which 
they  were  held,  which  at  once  exposed  and  condemned  his 
ostentatious  vanity  and  pride,  and  tended  to  withdraw  from 
him  the  popular  gaze  and  admiration.  Whatever  be  in 
this,  when  he  saw  tnat  his  injustice  and  barbarity  ministered 
pleasure  to  the  Jews,  and  gained  their  applause,  he  com- 
manded that  Peter  should  be  cast  into  prison.  He  would 
have  instantly  put  him  to  death,  had  it  not  been  the  season  of 
the  passover,  when  his  executioners  would  have,  by  the  deed, 
been  disqualified  from  keeping  the  festival  A  miracle,  in  an- 
swer to  the  prayers  of  the  Christians,  saved  the  apostle  of  the 
Jews,  and  utterly,  confounded  his  powerful  persecutor  who  al» 
kyea  his  wrath  by  murderingthe  innocent  keepers  of  the  prison. 

Though  Herod  attempted,  by  putting  to  death  the  guards 
of  Peter,  to  induce  the  Jews  to  think  that  he  had  no  belief 
that  the  apostle  was  delivered  by  the  Divine  interposition,  yet 
he  was  probably  convinced  by  it  of  the  folly  of  expecting  to 
acquire  fame  by  perseciiting  the  Christians,  and  therefore 
resolved  to  seek  it  oy  means  more  appropriate.  His  obstinate 
impenitence  and  daring  impiety,  however,  speedily  brought 
on  him  the  Divine  vengeance ;  be  eagerly  sought  the  praise 
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of  men,  and  became  a  remarkable  monament  of  the  jut  d» 
pleasure  of  Heaven. 

Humbled  and  mortified  in  Jennalem,  he  descended  to  Ce- 
saria,  and  by  a  magnificent  display  of  his  princeiY  dignity, 
and  an  ostentations  exhibition  of  his  wisdom  and  oratoral 
power,  he  have  occasion  to  the  peqile  to  admire  his  greatness 
and  flatter  his  vanity,  by  adonng  him  as  if  the  Divinity  re- 
sided in  him.  A  pagan  king,  fay  approving  such  eondact, 
might  plead  as  an  apology  the  example  of  those  of  his  rank, 
who  discovered  their  foJiy  by  accepting  religions  homage ; 
but  Agrippa  knew  that  the  people  reviled  the  God  of  heaven, 
and  acted  contrary  Co  the  constitution  of  the  nation,  and  the 
example  of  the  kings  of  the  Jews.  His  sin  was  not  greater 
than  it  was  inexcusable ;  and  it  became  the  Majesty  of  Heaven 
to  inflict  on  him  signal  punishment,  by  immediate  death  in 
one  of  its  most  dreadful  forms.  Luke  gives  a  simple,  un- 
adorned, but  awfuHy  impressive  narrative  of  the  death  of 
Agrippa  ;  and  his  record  is  amply  corroborated  by  Josephus, 
when  he  says, — "Agrippa  had  reigned  three  years  over  aU 
Jndea,  he  came  to  the  city  Cesaria,  which  was  formerly  called 
Strato's  Tower ;  and  there  he  exhibited  shows  in  honour  of 
Cesar,  upon  his  being  informed  that  there  was  a  certain  festi* 
Yal  celebrated  to  make  vows  for  his  safety.  At  which  festi- 
val,  a  great  mnhitude  was  gotten  together  of  the  principal 
persons,  and  such  as  were  of  dignity  through  his  province. 
On  the  second  day  of  which  show,  he  put  on  a  garment  made 
wholly  of  silver,  and  of  a  contexture  truly  wonderful,  and 
came  mto  the  theatre  early  in  the  morning  r  at  which  time 
the  silver  of  his  garment  Mine  illuminated  by  the  fresh  re- 
flection of  the  sun's  rays  upon  it,  shone  out  after  a  surprising 
manner,  and  was  so  resplendent  as  to  spread  a  horror  over 
those  that  looked  intently  upon  him :  and  presently  his  flat- 
terers cried  out,  one  from  one  place  and  anotner  from  another, 
though  not  for  his  good, — ^that  he  was  a  god :  and  they  a4* 
ded, — ^  Be  thou  merciful  to  vs ;  for  although  we  have  hith- 
erto reverenced  thee  only  as  a  man,  yet  shall  we  h^iceforth 
own  thee  as  superior  to  mortal  nature.'  Upon  this  the  king 
did  never  rebuke  them,  nor  reject  their  impious  flattery.  But, 
as  he  presently  afterwards  looked  up,  he  saw  an  owl  sitting 
on  a  certain  rope  over  his  head,  and  immediately  understood 
that  this  bird  was  the  messenger  of  ill  tidings,  as  it  had  once 
been  the  messenger  of  good  tidings  to  him ;  and  fell  into  the 
deepest  sorrow.  A  severe  pain  also  arose  in  his  belly,  and 
began  in  a  most  violent  manner.     He  therefore  looked  upon 
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hit  friends,  and  said :  <  I,  whom  you  call  a  god,  am  com- 
mas ied  presently  to  depart  this  life;  while  Providence  thus 
reproves  the  lying  words  you  just  now  said  to  me ;  and  I,  who 
was  by  you  called  immortal,  am  immediately  to  be  hurried 
awuy  by  death.  But  I  am  bound  to  accept  of  what  Provi- 
dence allots,  as  it  pleases  God ;  for  we  have  by  no  means 
lived  ill,  but  in  a  splendid  and  happy  manner.'  When  he 
said  this,  his  pain  became  violent  Accordingly  he  was  car- 
ried into  the  palace ;  and  the  rumour  went  abroad  every- 
where, that  he  would  certainly  die  in  a  little  time.  But  the 
-  multitude  presently  sat  in  sackcloth,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  after  the  law  of  their  country,  and  besought  God 
for  the  king's  recovery.  All  places  were  also  full  of  mourn- 
ing and  lamentation.  Now  he  rested  in  a  high  chamber,  and 
as  he  saw  them  below  lying  prostrate  on  the  ground,  he 
could  not  himself  forbear  weeping.  And  when  he  had  been 
quite  worn  out  by  the  pain  in  his  belly  for  five  days,  he  de- 
parted this  life,  being  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age." 

Luke  emphatically  remarks  of  Herod  Agrippa,  ^  he  was 
eaten  up  of  worms ;  but  the  word  of  Grod  grew  and  multi- 
plied." The  success  of  the  first  ministers  of  the  'gospel  in 
Judea,  the  most  demoralized  of  all  countries,  was  as  wonder- 
ful as  if  a  handful  of  corn  sown  on  the  top  of  Libanus,  had 
become  so  productive,  and  endowed  with  such  power,  as  to 
disperse  itself  over  all  countries,  and  yield  a  produce  sufii- 
cient  to  support  the  whole  race  of  man.  Tne  vitality  and 
divine  excellence  of  the  word  of  God  became  the  more  con- 
spicuous from  the  political  and  social  condition  of  the  Jews 
subsequent  to  the  death  of  Agrippa. 

That  monarch  left  a  son  of  tKe  same  name,  and  three 
'daughters,  Bernice  married  to  her  uncle  Herod,  king  of 
Chalcis,  Mariamne  and  Drusilla,  the  former  betrothed  to  Ju- 
lius Archelaus  and  the  latter  to  Epiphanes,  son  of  Antiochus, 
king  of  Comagene,  the  northern  region  of  Syria,  of  which 
Semosata  was  the  metropolis,  pituated  on  the  Euphrates. 
Herod,  Agrippa^s  eon,  was  educated  in  Rome,  and  being  only 
about  seventeen  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  father's  decease, 
was  considered  too  young  to  succeed  him.  On  this  ac<:ount 
the  kingdom,  of  which  he  was  the  heir,  was  constituted  a 
Roman  province,  and  the  government  was  committed  to  Fa- 
dus.  Under  his  administration  visibly  commenced  the  fearfu' 
judgments  of  God  on  the  apostate  Jews,  predicted  by  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

When  Caspius  Fadus  arrived  in  Judea,  the  inhabitant* 
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were  sabjected  to  vanoiis  calamkiee.'   TraTclling  was  dan 
gerous,  and  property  everywhere  insecure,  from  the  numer 
otts  and  powerful  bands  of  robbers  who  traversed  the  land ; 
and  a  species  of  civil  war  prevailed  between  the  Jews  of  Pe- 
rea  and  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  in  Gilead.     Fadus  was 
successful  in  restoring  peace  to  Judea ;  but  it  was  transitory. 
The  proud  race  of  Abraham  had  rejected  Jesus  Christ,  not- 
withstanding the  irrefragable  evidence  which  was  given  them 
that  he  was  their  promised  Messiah,  whose  presence  they 
and  their  fathers  haa  for  ages  evidently  desired.     Having  de- 
'spised  the  truth,  and  persecuted  to  dfeath  its  advocates,  they 
seem  to  have  lost  the  power  of  discerning  between  right  and 
wron^.     Hence,  any  man  ^  who  appeared  zealous  for  their 
traditions  and  prejudices  found  it  easy  to  persuade  them  ts 
admit  his  claims  to  be  the  Messiah,  without  the  least  plausible 
proof  of  their  validity.     A  remarkable  illustration  and  con- 
firmation of  this  view  of  the  Jews  we  have  in  the  second  or 
third  impostor  of  the  name  of  Theudas  or  Judas.     The  first 
and  second  were  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  time  of  Fadus, 
as  is  evident  from  Acts  v.  36,  37.     The  third  Josephus  calls 
a  magician,  who  pretended  to  be  a  prophet.     A  great  multi' 
tude  believed  him  when  he  promised  to  divide  the  river  Jor- 
dan.    The  historian,  indeed,  says  that  a  great  part  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Judea,  in  obedience  to  his  word,  followed  him, 
carrying  their  movable  property  with  them.     Their  number 
alarmed  the  procurator,  who  immediately  sent  against  them  a 
company  of  cavalry,,  who  suddenly  attacked  them,  killed 
many,  and  took  not  a  few  of  them  prisoners,  among  whom 
was  the  leader,  who  was  carried  to  Jerusalem,  and  beheaded. 
About  the  same  time,  the  'sufierings  of  the  Jews  were 
aggravated  for  two  or  three  years  by  a  dreadful  famine, 
which  had  been  predicted  a  short  time  before  by  a  Christian 
prophet  named  Agabus.     The  feelings  awakened   in  the 
Christians  at  Antioch  by  the  announcement  of  Agabus  beau- 
tifully and  forcibly  illustrate  the  spirit  of  Christianity.    They 
knew  that  their  brethren  in  Judea  were  ill- prepared  for  a  sea- 
son of  want ;  for  besides  the  miseries  whicn  they  endured  in 
common  with  their  countrymen,  from  national  commotions, 
they  had  sufilered  the  loss  of  their  property  for  Christ's  sake. 
Their  persecutors  had  either  seized  or  destroyed  the  greater 
part ;  anu  many  of  the  Christians  had  sold  their  possessions 
and  cast  the  price  into  the  treasury  or  fund  destined  to  supply 
the  wants  of  their  brethren  who  were  poor,  or  had  wiDinglf 
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renOttiiced  the  meanslDf  getting  rich,  and  devoted  Ihenuelvts 
to  go  as  missionariee,  preaching  to  all  the  goepel  freely. 

This  mode  of  raising  a  fund  for  the  comfort  of  the  church 
and  the  advancement  of  the  new  and  heavenly  empire,  was 
the  suggestion  of  Christian  wisdom  and  benevolence  ;  but  it 
was  not  imposed  on  individuals  as  a  burden  which  Christians 
were  indispensably  called  to  bear.  Considering  the  predic- 
tion of  Christ  of  tne  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  deliv- 
erance of  Judea  over  to  the  Gentiles,  wisdom  dictated  to  the 
Jewish  Christians  that  it  was  prudent  to  turn  their  property 
into  money  as  early  as  possible,  and  benevolence  moved  them 
to  appropriate  it  to  the  kingdom  of  their  Lord  and  Saviour, 
Jesus  Christ  But  this  appropriation  was  a  voluntary  act,  as 
we  learn  from  Peter's  address  to  Ananias,  who  dissimulated 
in  the  disposal  of  his  property  :  ^<  While  it  remained,  was  it 
not  thine  own  ?  and  aAer  it  was  sold,  was  it  not  in  thine  own 
power  ?"  Neither  the  Lord  nor  his  apostles  ever  proposed, 
as  a  general  test  of  unfeigned  belief  of  the  gospel,  that  Chris- 
tians should  dispose  of  all  their  property  for  the  advancement 
of  Christianity.  The  test  given  was,  that  every  Christian 
should  chiefly  seek  the  glory  and  extension  and  triumph  of 
Christ's  kingdom,  and  do  his  utmost  by  word  and  deed  to  at- 
tain this  end  ;  and  nothing  distinguished  the  disciples  of 
Christ  and  his  first  ministers  from  all  other  communities  more 
than  their  love  to  one  another,  and  compassion  and  kindness 
towards  .all  men,  expressed  by  liberal  distribution  of  whatever 
they  possessed  for  the  supplying  of  the  wants  of  one  another 
and  of  all  men.  In  this  they  had  no  example  to  imitate 
among  the  nations.  The  laws  of  no  country,  except  those 
delivered  by  Moses,  made  provision  for  the  destitute  and  af- 
flicted ;  and  the  Jews  were  the  only  ancient  people  who, 
wherever  they  went,  remembered  the  poor  of  their  own  land, 
and  collected  money  to  send  to  Jerusalem.  The  money,  how- 
ever, was  generally  considered  an  ofiering  to  the  temple,  and 
was  consequently,  we  have  reason  to  suspect,  treated  as  the 
property  of  the  priests,  rather  than  a  gift  to  the  destitute.  The 
contributions  of  the  first  Christians  were  not  received  by  the 
ministers  who  were  wholly  consecrated  to  spiritual  services, 
but  intrusted  to  a  class  of  what  we  may  call  lajnnen,  denom- 
inated deacons  or  servants,  who  had  no  personal  interest  in 
the  money  which  they  pledged  theaiselves  to  distribute  im 
partially  as  every  man  had  need.  These  servants  were  s» 
fected  tor  their  special  service  on  account  of  their  knows 
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fidelity  to  Christ,  fervent  zeal  for  his  lionoar  and  khigdoi% 

and  dnintereeted  lore  for  all  his  followers. 

The  prophet  Agabus  had  no  sooner  annonnced  to  the 
ffreat  multitude  of  Syrian  Christians  that  Judea  was  to  be  vis- 
ited by  famine,  than  they  raised  a  fund  to  be  forwarded  to 
di'eir  poor  brethren  in  that  country.  From  the  fourth  to  the 
seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Claudius,  the  Jews,  in  th^ir  own 
land,  endured  extreme  want.  Josephus  distinctly  rders  to  it, 
for  it  was  during  the  administration  of  Fadus,  wfio  retained 
not  the  office  m  procurator  loni^,  or  of  his  successor  Tibe- 
rius Alexander,  son  of  the  chiel*  of  the  Jews  ^ii  Egypt,  but 
an  apostate  from  the  religion  of  his  fatnev,  that  Helena, 
queen  of  Adiabene,  a  Jewish  proselyte,  vomited  Jerusalem, 
after  she  had  resigned  the  kingdom  to  hex  K>n  Izates,  a  more 
zealous  Jewish  proselyte  than  even  she  wr«.  She  was  deeply 
affected  on  witnessing  the  sufferings  of  tbo  people,  thousands 
of  whom  died  from  want  1*0  relieve  them,  she  imported  a 
large  quantity  of  corn  from  Egypt,  and  a  cargo  of  figs  from 
Cyprus.  '^  And  when  her  son  was  informed  of  this  famine, 
he  sent  great  sums  of  money  to  the  principal  men  in  Jerusa- 
lem.*' That  fraternal  love  and  liberality  for  the  sake  of 
Christ  were  prominent  features  in  the  character  of  the  first 
generations  or  christians  is  manifest  from  the  New  Testament, 
and  is  attested  by  the  common  historians  of  their  age.  Nor 
indeed  could  we  otherwise  account  for  the  rapid  spread  of 
Christianity;  for  how  could  the  gospel  have  been  propagated 
widely  without  innumerable  preachers,  and  how  could  they 
have  travelled  into  all  countries  and  freely  preached  to  all, 
had  not  the  rich  abundantly  contributed  to  their  suppoit,  and 
all  the  brethren,  according  to  their  ability,  ministered  to  their 
lud?  Other  pecuniary  aid  their  Master  did  not  call  them  to 
expect,  nor,  indeed,  was  it  natural  or  desirable  that  Chris- 
tian ministers  should  have  been  supported  by  any  persons 
who  refused  subjection  to  the  government  of  their  supreme 
Lord  and  Master.  He  desires  not  the  services  of  any  who 
despise  his  authority,  and  have  no  solicitude  to  obtain  his  fa- 
vour, or  respect  his  laws  Could  the  gifts  of  such  persons 
brinsf  honour  to  the  kingdom  of  God  ? 

The. most  intelligent  enemies  of  Christianity  ascribed  "its 
triumphs  over  idolatry  chiefly  to  the  universal  benevolence 
which  characterised  its  enlightened  and  sincere  advocates  and 
followers.  Hence  Julian,  the  philosophic  emperor  and  de> 
vout  worshipper  of  idols,  called  on  all  who,  like  him,  desired 
the  re-establishment  of  idolatry  in  the  Roman  empire,  in  th« 
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fcurdi  eentury,  to  neutralisse  the  inflaence  of  Christians  in  so 
eiety,  by  showing  sympcithy  for  the  afflicted,  and  exercising 
liberality  to  the  poor.  Unless  the  priests  of  idols  follow^ 
this  counsel  of  hid,  he  seems  to  have  had  no  hope  in  the 
mighty  enterprise  which  he  entered  on, — ^the  destruction  of 
the  'kingdom  of  God,  and  the  re-animating  with  his  origina' 
▼igour  the  fourth  beast,  which  had  crushed  to  death  his  pre- 
decessors. And  the  Lord  Jesiis  himself  te6ti6es  that  the 
manifestation  by  Christians  of  mutual  love  will  convince  ak 
other  men  that  he  alone  is  the  Saviour,  whom  Ood  ordainea 
and  promised  by  all  the  holy  prophets  to  restore  the  human 
race  from  moral  degradation  and  misery.  This  is  obviously 
implied  in  his  prayer  recorded  in  John  xvii.  21. 

Though  the  Christians  in  Judea  were  assisted  by  their 
^brethren  in  Syria  during  the  famine,  yet  it  is  probable  thai 
many  of  them  would,  every  passing  year,  emigrate  to  forei^ 
lands ;  for  their  countrymen,  who  persevered  in  the  rejection 
of  the  gospel,  continued  to  become  more  and  more  depraved, 
till  they  neither  feared  God  nor  regarded  man. 

About  the  eighth  year  of  Claudius,  he  appointed  Afrippa, 
only  son  of  his  friend  'Herod  Agrippa,  to  the  throne  of  Chal- 
cis,  vacant  by  the  death  of  his  uncle  Herod  ;  and  Ventidius 
Gumanus  to  the  office  of  procurator  of  the  kingdom  of  Ju- 
dea. The  former  event  was  favourable  to  the  Jewish  nation, 
for  Agrippa  stood  high  in  the  esteem  of  Claudius.  Of  this, 
indeed,  tne  gift  of  Chalcis  was  a  strong  proof,  for  it  properly 
belonged  to  the  son  of  the  late  king  Herod.  Agrippa  had 
shown  himself  the  ardent  friend  of  the  Jevra  on  all  occa- 
sions. One  instance  is  particularly  noticed  by  Josephus. 
Cassius  Longinus,  governor  of  Syria,  demanded  the  Jews  to 
deposit  the  sacred  vests  of  the  high-priest  in  the  fortress 
named  Antonia,  where  they  had  been  kept  some  time,  to  the 
great  grief  of  the  Jewish  people.  Vitellius  had  gratified  them 
much  by  intrusting  the  vestments  to  the  care  of  the  priests. 
They  declined  to  ooey  Longinus,  and  pacified  him  by  giving 
him  for  hostages  the  sons  of  their  chief  men,  till  they  should 
receive  an  answer  to  the  petition  which  they  proposed  to  send 
to  Cesar.  That  petitk)n  was  strongly  enrorced  by  Agrippa, 
to  whom  the  emperor  granted  the  request,  so  that  the  Jewish 
nation  escaped  the  attack  of 'the  Roman  army,  with  which 
they  had  been  threatened  by  the  governor  of  Syria.     Agrip- 

ea  succeeded  his  uncle  not  only  to  the  kingdom  of  Chalcis, 
ut  also  to  the  superintend ency  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem, 
and  of  the  treasury,  with  authority  to  choose  the  htgh-prieat. 
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Probably,  among  the  last  acts  of  ClaadiuB  Cesar,  was  his  ex- 
altation of  Agrippa  to  a  much  larger  kingdom  than  Cbalcia, 
and  one  which  enabled  him  to  promote  more  efiectuaily  the 
interests  of  the  Jews  ;  for  it  comprised  Batanea,  TrachonitiSi 
Gaulonitis,  and  Abilene.  This  accounts  for  the  conspicuous 
part  he  took  in  the  affiiirs  of  the  kingdom  of  Judea,  oi  which 
we  have  a  remarkable  example  in*  his  being  chosen  to  judge 
Paul  when  he  was  accused  by  the  Jews  before  the  tribuiud 
of  the  Roman  procurator,  Festus. 

The  unbelieving  Jews  in  Judea.  however,  had  not  the  wia- 
dom  to  improve  the  advantages  which  they  might  have  de- 
rived from  the  exaltation  of  their  friend  Agrippa.  The  event 
seems  to  have  so  elated  them,  that  they  became  impatient  un- 
der the  insults  of  the  Romans,  to  which  they  were  exposed, 
and  rashly  plunged  themselves  into  great  distress.  Had  they 
wisely  reflected  on  their  dependent  condition,  they  would  not 
doubtless,  on  very  slight  provocation,  have  braved  the  power 
and  revenge  of  their  Roman  rulers.  This,  however,  they 
frequently  did,  especially  when  they  had  reason  to  flatter 
themselves  that  they  were  sure  of  the  imperial  protection. 
The  perversion  of  their  judgment,  and  the  haughtiness  of 
their  spirit  were  productive  of  incalculable  evil  during  the 
short  administration  of  Cumanus,  the  successor  of  Longinus. 
The  vastness  of  the  multitude,  amounting  sometimes  to  more 
than  a  million,  who  assembled  in  Jerusalem  to  keep  the  great 
festivals,  suggested  to  the  Roman  procurator  the  expediency 
of  placing  a  guard  of  his  soldiers  before 'the  gates  of  the  tem- 
ple, to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  city.  One  of  these  pro&ne 
soldiers  shocked  the  devout  worshippers  by  exposing  his  na- 
kedness. This  they  regarded  as  an  indignity,  not  to  them 
only,  but  to  the  God  whom  they  adored.  They  became  in- 
furiated, and  some  of  them  went  to  the  procurator  and  inso^ 
lently  reproached  him  with  having  ordered  his  soldiers  to 
pour  contempt  on  them  and  their  worship.  In  vain  did  he 
attempt,  by  reasoning,  to  appease  their  anger  or  subdue  their 
fury.  To  prevent,  if  possible,  a  popular  tumult,  he  sum- 
moned his  army  to  assemble  in  Antonia,  the  fortress  which 
overlooked  and  commanded  the  templa  The  appearance  of 
the  army  terrified  the  multitude ;  a  panic  seized  them,  and 
imagining  that  the  soldiers  would  immediately  fiiil  on  them, 
they  fled.  The  passages  were  narrow,  the  crowd  pressed  on, 
and  crushed  to  death  not  less  than  twenty  thousand,  accord- 
ing to  the  extant  copies  of  Josephus :  but  in  those  used  ht 
Eusebius  and  Jerome,  the  number  killed  was  thirty  thousaaa 
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This  calamity  was  followed  by  another  equally  fllustratiTe 
of  the  impetuous  passions  of  the  Jews.  The  Galileans  who 
kept  the  national  festivals  usually  travelled  through  Samaria 
to  Jerusalem.  A  company  of  them  were  attacked,  insulled| 
and  many  of  them  killed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  of 
Qinea.  The  chief  men  of  Galilee  appealed  to  Cumanus  for 
redress.  He  refused  to  hear  them,  being  bribed  by  the  Sa- 
ooaritans.  A  number  of  Galileans  resolved  to  be  revenged  on 
their  enemies.  Conducted  by  Eleazar,  a  famous  chief  of  a 
banditti,  they  plundered  many  villages  of  Samaria.  Cuma- 
nus sent  an  army  against  these  law^less  men,  killed  a  number 
of  them,  and  made  many  prisoners.  These  prisoners  were  af- 
terwards most  unjustly  put  to  death  by  Quadratus,  governor  of 
Syria,  even  after  he  had,  on  an  appeal  to  him  by  the  Jews 
and  Samaritans,  left  the  affair  to  be-  judged  by  the  emperor. 
He  ordered  Cumanus  and  one  of  his  chief  oflicers,  Ceter,  to 
proceed  to  Rome,  and  he  ^ent  thither  in  chains  a  few  of  the 
principal  persons  who  accused  them.  Agrippa  was  present 
at  the  trial  in  Rome,  and  to  him  the  Jews  believed  they  were 
indebted  for  the  decision  passed  in  their  favour.  The  con- 
duct of  the  Samaritans  and  the  Roman  officers  were  con- 
demned ;  three  of  the  chief  men  of  Samaria  weie  sentenced 
to  die ;  Cumanus  was  banished,  and  Celer  was  sent  to  Jeru- 
salem to  be  dragged  through  the  city,  and  put  to  death. 
This  remarkable  decision  strongly  indicates  the  disposition  of 
the  imperial  court  to  protect  the  Jews*  and  it  must  have  had 
a  salutary  tendency  on  tho  ministry  oi  the  Christian  church, 
which  in  the  first  age  consisted  chiefly  of  believinsf  Jews. 
They  could  everywhere  claim  the  right  conferred  on  tneir  na* 
tion,  by  which  th^y  had  liberty  to  confess  their  religious  senti' 
ments  and  observe  their  religious  rites.  Nor  would  the  Roman 
goyernors  be  indisposed  to  protect  them  against  the  hatred 
and  malice  of  their  unbelievin;x  countrymen,  as  well  as  from 
the  persecution  of  the  votarie:^  of  the  idolaters.  The  Ro- 
mans tolerated  all  religions,  and  the  educated  among  them  in 
general  regarded  all  with  equal  indifierence  or  contempt. 
Christians  were  not  recognised  by  law  as  followers  of  a  new 
religion  till  aAer  the  death  of  Claudius,  nor  was  there  any 
edict  proclaimed  against  them.  During  the  preceding  fifty 
years,  the  Jewish  religion  had  made  great  progress  m  the 
empire.  Many  Greeks  and  Romans,  including  some  of  rank, 
haa  become  proselytes.  Rome  was  filled  with  them;  and 
that  they  were  numerous  in  other  great  cities  is  plain  from 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.    Converts  to  Christ  would  not  be 
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exposed  to  more  odium  than  Jewish  proselytes,  while  Chris- 
tians were  universally  regarded  merely  as  a  sect  of  the  Jew& 
Thus  the  whole  empire  was  opened  to  the  ministers  of  Christ, 
and  most  dilifi^ently  did  they  labour  to  advance  his  kingdom 
They  sufferea  in  travelling,  and  much  more  from  th^  sudden 
impulse  of  the  jealousy,  indignation,  and  revenge  of  those 
deeply  interested  in  the  support  of  the  synagogues  of  the 
Jews  and  the  temples  of  the  Gentiles ;  but  whue  protected  to 
a  considerable  degree  by  law,  they  triumphantly  preached 
.  the  gospel  throughout  the  whole  empire.  The  most  able  and 
zealous  minister  of  Christ  was  a  Roman  citizen  as  well  as 
Jew  ;  and  consequently  could  in  every  place,  when  expedi- 
ent, as  we  find  he  did,  claim  the  protection  of  law :  ana  by 
him,  aided  by  a  number  of  persons  less  gifted,  the  gospel  of 
Christ  was,  dfuring  the  reign  of  Claudius,  successfully  pub- 
lished throughout  all  the  most  civilized  and  richest  provinces 
of  the  empire.  It  was  at  least  not  four  years  later  when 
Paul  informs  the  Romans  of  the  fact,  the  truth  of  which 
they  had  ample  opportunity  to  judge,  that  he  had  ministered 
in  all  those  countries  of  the  empire  lyinfi^  eastward  of  Rome, 
from  Illyricum,  the  first  region  beyondf  Italy  which  Rome 
subdued,  to  Jerusalem,  the  capital  of  Judea,  which  of  all 
kingdoms  of  the  Greek  empire,  was  the  last  to  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  people ;  and  we  know  that  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  was  with  Paul  m  all  places,  so  that  multi- 
tudes turned  from  idols  to  serve  the  living  and  true  God ; 
Rom.  XV.  17—27. 

Though  he  and  his  associates  were  regarded  with  aversion, 
or  scorn  and  contempt,  by  those  accounted  the  most  devout 
and  the  wise  and  powerful  in  every  nation,  yet  they  proceeded 
on  their  mission,  accompanied  with  the  most  illustrious  tokens 
of  moral  conquerors, — the  most  marvellous  phenomenon  the 
human  race  ever  beheld.  Not  less  beautiful  than  brief  and 
emphatical  is  this  sentiment  expressed  by  Paul:  ^^Now 
thanks  be  unto  God  which  always  causeth  us  to  triumph  in 
Christ,  and  raaketh  manifest  the  savour  of  his  knowledge  by 
us  in  every  place,"  2  Cor.  ii.  14.  To  the  same  purpose,  ad- 
dressing the  Colossians,  he  says:  ^  We  give  thanks  to  God 
and  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  praying  always  for 
you,  since  we  heard  of  your  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  of  the 
love  which  you  have  to  ail  the  saints;  for  the  hope  which  is 
laid  up  for  you  in  heaven,  whereof  ye  heard  before  in  the 
word  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel ;  which  is  come  unto  yoa,  as 
il  is  in  all  the  world;  and  bringeth  forth  fruit,  as  it  doth  also 
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in  you,  since  the  day  ye  heard  of  it,  and  knew  tha  grace  of 
God  in  truth,"  CoL  i.  3 — 6.  The  world  spoken  of  in  this 
passage,  according  to  the  most  limited  interpretation,  critics 
.  agree,  must  denote  all  the  coi^ntries  constituting  the  Fourth 
or  Roman  empire ;  and  the  probability  is  strong  that  the 
apostle  Paul  had,  in  the  course  of  less  than  twenty  years, 
ministered  in  all  of  them  which  were  not  situated  westward 
of  Rome.  He  perhaps  spent  nearly  the  first  three  years  after 
his  conversion  in  Arabia ;  and  Syria  enjoyed  next  for  a  long 
time  his  ministry.  He  afterwards  successively  proclaimed 
the  gospel  in  the  vast  regions  of  Asia-Minor,  Ureece,  Mace- 
donia, and  Illyricum.  Ephesus  was  the  centre  of  his  labours 
for  about  three  years,  and  Ck>rinth,  two.  His  generous  prin- 
ciples were  not  acceptable  to  many  Christians  of  Jewish  des- 
cent, and  by  consequence  the  greater  number  of  those  belong- 
ing to  other  nations  may  be  considered  to  have  been  converted 
by  him,  or  ministers  who  travelled  with  him,  preaching  the 
gospel  to  all  who  were  disposed  to  hear  them.  When  he  had 
the  felicity  to  witness  the  triumph  of  Christ  in  all  the  above 
mentioned  nations,  he  resolved  to  commence  a  mission  to 
Rome  and  the  regions  of  the  western  division  of  the  empira 
Previously  to  this,  he  proceeded  to  Jerusalem,  to  deliver  up 
the  fund  which  he  had  raised  among  the  churches,  which  he 
had  established  for  the  "benefit  of  the  Christians  in  Judea, 
Acts  xxiv.  17.  Happily  for  the  world,  his  arrival  in  Jerusa- 
lem terminated  for  more  than  four  years  his  missionary  la- 
bours ;  and  afforded  him  time  to  commit  to  writing  many 
Epistles,  which  have  instructed,  and  will  continue,  till  the 
consummation  of  all  things,  infallibly  to  instruct  the  human 
race,  and  guide  all  who  receive  them  as  the  truth  of  God  to 
peace,  purity,  and  eternal  blessedness. 

The  Jews  had,  as  we  have  noticed;  not  long  before  Paul's 
ascent  to  Jerusalem,  received  strong  testimony  of  the  favour 
of  the  emperor  Claudius,  by  the  severe  punisnment  inflicted 
on  their  mconsiderate  and  oppressive  procurator  Cumanus. 
This  was  calculated  to  excite  hopes  that  his  successor  Felix 
would  the  more  readily  listen  to  their  accusation  against 
Paul.  On  the  apostle's  appearing  in  the  temple,  they  raised 
a  tumult,  and  would  have  at  once  murdered  him,  had  the  cap- 
tain of  thfi  Roman  band  who  guarded  the  city,  not  rescued 
him  out  of  f heir  hands.  This  noble  soldier  discovered  sacred 
regard  for  justice,  and  would  doubtless  have  gladly  liberated 
Paul  J  but  the  violence  of  the  Jews,  and  the  singularity  of 
their  loud  accusations  against  him^  compelled  him,  apparently 
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as  mu  ;b  from  regard  to  Paurs  aafety  aa  from  dread  of  being 
himself  charged  with  neglect  of  the  honour  of  the  emperor, 
to  send  him  to  Ceearea,  that  Felix  might  investigate  the  casa 
This  Roman  procurator  was  more  destitute  of  moral  prin- 
ciples, selfish,  and  reckless  than  any  one  that  had  hitherto 
governed  the  Jews.  Passion  or  expedience,  rather  than  law 
or  justice,  regulated  his  conduct  He  governed  without 
much  dread  of  being  called  to  account  by  the  Roman  court; 
for,  being  the  brother  of  Pallas,  one  of  the  emperor's  f reed- 
men,  and  one  of  his  chief  favourites,  be  trusted  to  his  brother 
for  protection  against  any  charges  which  might  be  brought 
against  him,  on  account  of  the  mjustice,  cruelty,  and  oppres- 
sion of  his  government  Nor  in  this  was  he  disappointed, 
for  when  he  was,  after  four  years^  accused  by  the  Jews  before 
Nero,  he  escaped  punishment  in  consequence  of  the  influence 
which  Pallas  retained  at  court  in  the  first  period  of  that  mon- 
arch's reign.  The  Jewish  nation  was  almost  entirely  disor- 
ganized at  the  time  when*  Felix  entered  on  his  office  of 
procurator.  Numerous  banditti  traversed  the  country,  and 
robbery,  plunder,  and  murders  were  everywhere  common. 
An  association  of  assassins  existed,  named  Sicarii,  who,  un- 
der pretence  of  patriotism  and  zeal  for  religion,  justified  the 
assassination  of  all  whom  they  chose  to  reckon  enemies  of 
their  nation  or  religion.  Such  were  the  persons  who  pledged 
themselves  by  a  solemn  oath,  to  kill  Paul  No  man  of  au- 
thority or  respectability  was  safe  from  their  murderous  pur- 
poses, secret  conspiracies,  and  desperate  deeds.  The  igno- 
rant, superstitious,  and  inconsiderate,  were  deluded  by  many 
pretended  prophets,  several  of  whom  avowed  themselves  to 
be  the  promised  Messiah.  Of  these  the  most  powerful  was 
an  Egyptian  Jew,  who  gathered  around  him  about  thirty 
thousana  men.  He  seems  to  have  announced  that  he  was 
appointed  to  accomplish  the  remarkable  prophecy  recorded 
in  Zech.  xiv.  He  summoned  the  blinded  muhitude  to  meet 
him  on  mount  Olivet,  when,  at  his  command,  they  should  be- 
hold the  walls  of  Jerusalem  fall  down,  that  they  might  take 
possession  of  it,  and  give  laws  to  the  world.  Felix  ruled 
with  an  iron  rod ;  and  succeeded  in  the  suppression  of  turbu- 
lence, and  the  partial  restoration  of  order ;  but  not  before 
many  thousands  of  the  Jews  were  killed.  Cesarea  seems, 
however  to  have  been  the  principal  scene  of  blood,  in  the 
time  of  Felix.  The  citizens  included  many  wealthy  Jews ; 
but  the  majority  were  Greeks,  Syrians,  and  Romans.  The 
former  claimed  the  right  to  rule,  because  their  king,  Herod 
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^ttieOreat,  had  built  the  city;  but  the  Syrians  insiMed  that 
they  had  stronger  claims  to  the  ffovernment  of  the  city,  for 
their  ancestors  had  possessed  it  long  before  the' Jews,  under 
the  name  of  Strato's  Tower.  This  absurd  dispute  produced 
anarchy,  strife,  and  fighting.  Felix  interposed  to  restore 
peace;  and  his  soldiers  put  many  of  the  citizens  to  death, 
made  many  more  prisoners,  and  plundered  the  houses  of  a 
number  of  the  richest  citizens. 

This  Roman  ruler  had  6pportunit3r  of  knowing  well  the 
laws  of  the  Jews ;  for  he  had  by  marriage  connected  himself 
with  the  best  educated  family.  Herod  Agrippa's  daughters 
possessed  the  talents  of  their  family,  but  excelled  not  their  an- 
cestors in  moral  excellence.  Bernice,  repeatedly  married, 
was  considered  restless,  except  when  living  with  her  brother 
Agrippa  in  incest  Drusilla  was  celebrated  for  her  beauty. 
Her  family  always  professed  Teneration  for  the  law ;  and  she 
was  not  given  in  marriage  to  Epipbanes,  son  of  Antiochus, 
to  whom  she  was  betrothed,  in  consequence  of  his  declining 
to  be  circumcised.  Her  brother  ffave  her  to  Azizus,  king  of 
Amesa ;  but  she  deserted  him  and  married  Felix.  That  Ro- 
man, perhaps,  spoke  respectfully  of  Moses'  law.  It  is,  how- 
ever, certain,  that  he  preferred  the  gratification  of  his  evil  de- 
sires. Accordingly,  the  reigning  high-priest  was  nvurdered 
at  the  instigation  of  Felix,  because  of  his  daring  to  reprove 
him  for  his  many  lawless  actions.  No  judge  was  ever  more 
partial  in  judgment  than  this  ruler ;  and  his  treatment  o( 
Paul  corresponded  with  his  general  conduct,  when,  although 
convinced  of  his  innocence,  he  kept  him  in  prison  two  years, 
in  expectation  that  the  apostle  or  his  friends  would  purchase 
his  freedom.  And  when  he  was  disappointed  in  this,  he  left 
him  in  chains  to  })lease  the  Jews,  for  he  knew  the  enmity 
and  malice  which  they  cherished  against  the  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  hoped,  doubtless,  by  perseeuting  him,  to  ap- 
pease their  wrath  against  himself 

It  is  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  the  uniform  kind- 
Bess  of  Claudius  to  the  Jews,  he,  on  one  occasion,  banished 
them  all  from  Rome.  The  cause  assigned  is,  that  they  were 
accused  of  frequently  raising  tumults.  The  time  that  they 
were  thus  disgraced  was  probably  soon  after  the  death  of  their 
able  and  unalterable  friend  Herod  Agrippa,  and  before  his 
-son  was  honoured  with  the  friendship  and  confidence  of  the 
emperor.  An  anecdote  recorded  in  Acts  xviii  2.  seems  to 
imply  that  the  adoption  of  Christianity  was  not  regarded  by 
the  Romnns  a  renunciation  of  Judaism,  for  the  Jewisb  be* 
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lieren  in  GkriBt  f hared  in  the  stifiering  of  tke  Jews.  Heiito 
we  may  oertainly  conclude  that  they  participated  abo  in  their 
proq)eritv,  so  &r  as  that  depended  on  the'  protection  of  the 
lawa  of  the  empire,  during  the  reign  of  Claudius. 

That  emperor  was  personally)  perhaps,  one  of  the  feehlest 
that  occupied  the  throne  of  Cesar.  Nevertheless,  Borne  not 
only  maintained  its  sovereignty,  but  also  extended  its  domin- 
ions, while  he  held  the  sceptra  This,  we  conceive,  is  a  re- 
markable proof  of  the  wise,  and  almighty  superintendence  of 
Him  who  rules  supreme  oyer  all  the  earth ;  for  it  afibrded 
ample  opportunity  to  the  ministry  of  Christ  to  disseminate 
widely  tne  knowledge  of  his  name,  and  establish  and  enlarge 
his  empire.  The  very  weakness  of  this  emperor  permitted 
Christians  to  proceed,  without  much  opposition,  compared  to 
that  which  their  successors  had  to  encounter,  in  their  labours 
to  convert  the  nations.  His  court  was  a  scene  of  most  atro- 
cious wickedness  and  moral  confusion ;  and  the  chief  admin- 
istrators of  the  government  inflicted  incalculable  misery  on 
the  Romans.  They  were,  however,  so  completely  occupied 
with  their  own  aflairs,  and  even  so  destitute  of  reverence  &r 
religion  in  any  form,  that  they  regarded  with  indifl^encethe 
advancement  of  an  empire  that  had  no  threatening  aspect,  in 
relation  to  the  objects  which  they  esteemed  wormy  of  their 
pursuit 

Claudius  was  inclined  to  promote  the  wel£ire  of  all  his  sub 
jects ;  and  he  enacted  many  laws,  and  performed  many  deeds 
calculated  to  promote  their  happiness,  and  the  dominion  was 
enlarged  somewhat  in  his  reign.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Airi- 
can  kingdom  of  Mauritania  attempted  to  expel  the  Rom»H 
in  revenfi'e  for  the  death  of  their  king,  whom  Caligula  had 
employed  some  one  to  assassinata  The  Roman  troops,  after 
repeated  victories,  reduced  the  kingdom,  and  it  was  divided 
into  two  provinces  of  the  empire. 

Aulus  Plautius  landed  in  Britain  an  army  of  fifty  thousand 
men ;  the  second  officer  of  this  army  was  the  celebrated  Ves- 
pasian. The  natives  were  thrice  defeated ;  but  still  were  so 
formidable  that  the  emperor  conducted  a  strong  reinforce- 
ment to  his  army,  which  subdued  the  southern  division  of  the 
island,  over  which  the  Roman  fi^eneral  Plautius  was  appointed 
governor,  with  Vespasian  for  his  lieutenant  Oston-as  Sca- 
pula succeeded  Plautius  in  the  government,  extended  a  chain 
of  forts  along  the  Wear  and  Severn,  and  made  the  Roman 
power  to  be  acknowledged  as  far  north  as  the  Tyne ;  bat  the 
Htigues  he  endured  in  his  battles  with  the  able  Bntoa  CSaiae- 
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IBCU8,  whom  ha  ina4e  priaooer,  €jehaiuted  his  atreagth,  atid 
he  died  in  the  midst  of  his  triumphs. 

The  Germans  about  the  same  time  were  divided ;  some  of 
khem  sought  the  aliiaoce  of  Rome,  ajad  others  raised  armies 
o  oppose  her.  The  Roman  arms  were  triumphant,  and  had 
he  emperor  not  dreaded  the  power  of  his  generals  more  than 
that  of  the  enemy,  his  dominion  would  have  been  greatly  ex- 
ended  in  Germany,  He  made  important  regulations  to  se* 
•ure  for  the  provinces  a  wise  and  just  government :  and  se- 
verely punished  those  governors  who  had  been  guilty  of  op- 
pressmg  the  people  intrusted  to  their  care.  He  was  not  less 
solicitous  to  advance  the  grandeur  of  Rome  and  Italy,  and 
the  comfort  of  the  communitv.  ^'  He  formed  a  noble  harbour 
at  tbe  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  chiefly  that  Rmne  mi^^ht  be  well 
supplied  with  provisions ;  he  ordered  a  canal  to  cnb  cut,  with 
a  view  of  reclaiming  the  land  usi^Uly  inundated  by  the  lake 
Fucinus ;  and  finished  the  stupendous  aqueduct  begun  by 
Caius,  which  abundantly  supplied  the  city  with  tbe  best  wa- 
ter from  the  neighbouring  hills.''  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
done  whatever  was  suggested  by  his.  friends  calculated  to  exalt 
or  reader  the  Romans  happy.  But,  unhappily,  ke  was 
equally  pliant  in  committing  tne  most  unjust  and  even  bcurbai  ous 
actions,  which  his  most  hateful  wives  and  favourite  ministers 
deemed  necessary  for  their  honcf|ir,  safety,  Aggrandisement, 
or  sensual  indulgences.  Messalina  held  him  in  abject  bon- 
dage, and  her  power  over  his  ministers  was  absolute.  '^  Many 
ladies  of  the  first  distinction,  among  whom  was  Julia,  the  niece 
of  the  emperor,  were  put  to  death  at  their  itistigation ;  and 
upwards  of  three  hundred  knights  and  senators  fell  victims 
to  their  suspicion  and  vengeance.^'  The  ^ensual  pas^ons  of 
Messalina  were  ungovernable ;  and  the  simple  Claudius  was 
the  last  to  discern  the  inexpressible  viieness  of  her  conduct 
She  had  at  last  tbe  audacity  publicly  to  marry  a  young  Ro- 
man of  noble  birth,  v/hota  she  flattered  with  the  hope  of  oh- 
taining  the  imperial  crown.  This  outrageous  act  forced  the 
emperor  to  consent  to. her  bein^  put  to  death.  But  he  soon 
was  ensnared  by  the  wiles  of  his  niece  Agrippina,  who  ruled 
over  him  with  a  tyrant's  power.  This  in&mous  female  had 
been  the  wife  of  (Jn.  Domkius  Ahenobarbus,  by  whom  she 
had  a  son,  named  Li  D.  Ahenobarbus,  better  known  as  the 
emperor  Nero.  After  her  husband's  death,  her  impure  con- 
duct occasioned  her  banishment  by  Gains.  On  being  recalled 
by  Claudius,  she  married  a  rich  noble,  murdered  him,  and 
cioled  on  hid  inheritance.    She  lived  with  ClaudiNs  eone  tinit 
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jriffoottt  marriage,  lor  the  hw  did  not  sanction  the  cmion  «f 
uncle  and  niece  ]  the  senalei  however,  abolished  the  law,  to 
please  the  guilty  pair,  and  Ctaudius  became  the  slave  and,  at 
last,  the  victim  of  one  of  the  most  imperions  and  base  of  the 
femnle  sex. 

To  procure  the  crown  for  her  son  was  the  great  and  er- 
elusive  object  to  which  Agrippipa  sacrificed  every  other.  Th^ 
first  step  which  visibly  showed  thiS;  was  her  successful  ma- 
nouvring  to  induce  the  senate  to  im^ore  Claudius  to  betroth 
his  daughter  Octavia  to  her  aon,  by  which  he  was  raised 
nearly  to  an  equality  in  rank  with  the  emperor's  own  son 
and  legitimate  heir,  Britanniciia  She  next  proceeded  to  re- 
move out  of  the  way  every  female  whom  she  apprehended 
Alight  rival  her  in  the  affectbns  of  the  emperor ;  and,  in  ef- 
fi^^ing  this,  she  hesitated  not  the  murder  of  the  objects  of  her 
suspicions  or  fear.  After  this,  by  the  agency  of  Pallas, 
Claudius  was  prevailed  on  to  adopt,  as  his  son  and  heir,  her 
son.  instead  of  Britannicus,  on  the  plausible  pretence  that  the 
former  was  three  years  older  than  tne  latter.  This  adoption 
was  highly  approved  by  the  senate,  and  the  young  prince  re- 
ceived the  name  Nero  Claudius  Cesar  Drusus  Germanicus. 
Britannicus  was  from  this  time,  although  nine  years  of  age, 
confined  to  the  nursery,  and  excluded  from  all  society,  except 
those  who  compb'ed  with  all  the  wishes  of  Agrippina,  while 
this  subtile  woman  employed  every  artifice  to  fix  the  eyes  of 
the  public  on  her  own  son.  Accordingly,  she  persuacfed  the 
emperor  to  present  Nero,  in  his  fourteenth  year,  with  the  robe 
of  manhood,  which  intimated  that  he  was*  qualified  for  the 
honours,  offices,  and  employments  of  state.  The  senate,  at 
the  same  time,  dec^Bed  that  ne  should  be  chosen  consul  in  his 
twentieth  year, and,  in  the  mean  time,  invested  him  with  procon- 
sular authority,  and  styled  him  prince  of  the  Roman  youth. 
To  honour  him  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  he  was  also  in- 
troduced to  the  Circensian  games,  in  a  triumphal  robe,  the 
mark  and  ornament  of  the  imperial  state ;  and  to  attach  the 
soldiers  to  him,  they  received  a  largess  from  the  emperor. 
Britannicns  was  now  not  only  neglected,  but  all  the  officers  at 
court  who  were  believed  to  pity  or  love  him,  were,  under  va- 
rious pretences,  removed  or  killed.  The  praetorian  cohorts 
vrere  commanded  by  two  ofilcers  whom  the  empress  believed 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  her  predecessor  Messalina,  the 
mother  of  Britannicus ;  to  reconcile  the  emperor  to  their  re- 
moval from  office,  Agrippina  asserted  that  the  fidelity  of 
Che  troops  would  be  mora  secured  by  being  placed  under 
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one  ^ammaAer,  Abe  kn«#  ihut  Bimhiis  Aftim&iie  woiiid 
tzeeute  her  ooQasels,  and  ike  easily  procored  for  him  the 
eemnuuid  of  the  tcoops,  because  he  was  umveraally  esteemed 
by  them. 

Nero,  in  his' sijcteeoth  year,  was  married  to  Octavia,  and 
appeared  before  the  royal  trilnmal  as  an  omtor  and  advocate 
01  the  oppressed.  At  his  intercession,  the  Uians,  as  auoestors 
of  the  Romans,  obtained  an  immunity  from  ail  tribute  and 
taxes:  the  Rhodians  were  restored  to  their  ancient  liberty: 
and  tne  Roman  colony  of  Bononia,  who  had  lately  sufierea 
much  from  a  great  fire,  received  a  large  grant  of  money.  It 
now  became  common  for  the  deputies  of  the  provinces'  to  ap- 
ply to  Nero  to  ptead  their  cause  before  the  emperor  and  sen- 
ate, and  they  readily  procured  his  efficient  services.  The  li- 
centious habits  and  violent  measures  pursued  by  A^rippina 
were  at  length  so  conspieuods  that  the  sin4>le  C5laudius  per- 
ceived them,  and  was  heard  to  lament,  "  that  it  was  his  fate  to 
bear  the  iniquities  of  his  wives,  and  at  last  to  punish  them." 
This  saying  soon  reached  the  empress,  and  excited  no  pleas- 
ant thoughts ;  and  she  was  still  more  alarmed  when  she 
learned  that  the  emperor  had  showed  to  his  despised  son  strong 
marks  of  love,  and  expressed  his  purpose  to  give  him  soon 
the*  manly  robe,  in  order,  he  said,  ^  tnat  the  Roman  people 
may  have,  at  last,  a  true  Cesar."  These  incidents  probably 
determined  her  to  destroy  her  husband  speedily,  to  prevent 
her  own  ruin  and  that  of  her  son.  Claudius  in  his  sixty- 
fourth  year,  feeling  indisposed,  proposed  to  visit  Simnessa,  to 
enjoy  its  fine  air  and  famed  waters.  While  there,  his  infa- 
mous wife  succeeded  in  poisoning  him  by  the  agency  of  his 
physician,  Xenophon.  The  court  assumed  the  appearance 
of  astonishment  at  the  suddenness  of  his  death,  and  many 
means  were  used  to  recall  life,  on  the  supposition  that  he  had 
merely  fainted.  This  conduct  was  adopted  by  the  murder- 
ess that  she  might  have  time  to  employ  proper  means  to  se- 
cure the  empire  for  Nero ;  and,  *'  with  this  view,  affecting 
inconsolable  grief,  and  pretending  to  seek,  on  all  hands,  some 
allay  to  her  sorrow,  clasped  Britannicus  fast  in  her  arms, 
styled  him  the  true  image  of  his  father,  and,  by  various  devi- 
ces, kept  him  in  the  chamber,  and  likewise  his  two  sisters  Octa- 
via  and  Antonia.  At  the  same  time,  she  posted  guards  in  all 
the  avenues,  shut  up  all  the  passages,  and  from  tune  to  time 
gave  out  that  the  prince  was  recovering.  At  last,  when  she 
had  taken  all  possible  precautions  to  prevent  any  disturbance. 
It  noon  the  gates  of  tks  palace  were  unexpectedly  thrown 
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opea ;  and  Nero,  •deomttinioi  by  Banliiu,  oiptam  oC  Um 
pnetorian  guards,  walked  forth  to  tha  cohort  which  was  then 
upon  duty.  There,  by  the  cominand  of  Barrhue,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  shouts  of  joy,  and  instantly  put  into  a  litter. 
Some,  indeed,  hesitated,  frequently  looldnir  and  asking  where 
was  Britannieus  ?  but,  as  he.  was  detained  in  the  chamber  of 
the  deceased  emperor,  and  no  one  appeared  to  propose  him^ 
they  presently  joined  the  others,  and  embraced  me  choice 
which  was  offered  them.  Thus  Nero  was  caried  to  the  camp, 
where,  after  a  speech  suitable  to  the  exig^cy,  and  the  prom- 
ise of  a  largess  equal  to  tW  of  die  late  prince,  he  wasaalutad 
emperor.  The  declaration  of  the  soldiers,  was  followed  and 
confirmed  by  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  which  were,  without 
reluctancy,  accepted  by  the  people,  Isoth  at  Borne  and  in  the 
provinces.  To  Claudius  was  decreed  a  solemn  and  pom* 
poue  funeral,  the  same  as  had  been  ordained  to  Augustus, 
Agrippina  emulatiag  the  magnificence  of  her  great  grand* 
mother  Livia  Aagusta.**  Thus  Nero  attained  tl^  empire  of 
the  worid,  A.  D.  54,  in  his  ssTenteenth  year. 
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CHAPTER   HI. 


THC  ROMAN  EimRE  TRIUMPHANT— CONTINUED. 
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Thjb  mighty  influence  in  early  life  of  example  and  circum 
•tances  in  the  formation  of  the  human  character  was,  perhaps, 
never  more  clearly  seen  than  in  Nero,  the  Roman  emperor. 
He  must  have  conceived,  for  the  first  seventeen  years  of  his 
life,  that  his  mother  lived  and  acted  almost  wholly  for  him  ; 
and  he  could  not  therefore  &il  to  fix  his  eyes  on  her  conduct, 
and  regard  her  as  the  pattern  most  deserving  his  imitation. 
From  her  he  was  fuUy  taught  to  consider  happiness  to  con- 
sist in  the  uncontrolled  gratification  of  every  passion  and 
appetite,  and  the  possession  of  power  and  popular  admiration. 
To  procure  these  objects,  Agrippina  exerted  all  the  energies 
of  her  vigorous  mind,  and  applied  the  varied  arts  of  deceit 
and  malignity,  the  knowledge  of  which  she  had  acquired  by 
a  long  period  of  observation  of  the  ways  of  men,  and  of  inti- 
macy with  those  of  every  rank  who  were  most  familiar  with 
the  practice  of  these  destructive  arts.  She  purchased,  at  any 
price,  the  agency  of  the  most  depraved  to  execute  the  schemes 
which  she  judged  most  suitable  to  destroy  the  power  or  life 
of  all  whom  she  envied,  feared,  or  hated ;  and  that  she  might- 
the  more  readily  command  the  services  of  such,  the  most  un- 
principled and  profligate  were  her  favourite  associates.  With 
what  perseverance  and  fearful  success  her  son  trode  in  her 
paths,  the  records  of  his  wretched  reign  afibrd  large  evidence. 
This,  however,  was  far  from  her  wishes ;  for,  in  proportion 
to  the  intensity  of  her  ambition  that  Nero  should  ascend  the 
throne,  so  was  she  solicitous  that  he  should  be  acceptable  to 
the  Roman  people ;  and  this  she  well  knew  he  could  not  be, 
unless  he  discovered  virtues  becoming  the  sovereign  of  the 
world.  In  order  to  this,  she  placed  him  under  the  tuition 
and  direction  of  the  able  military  commander,  F.  Burrhus, 
and  the  eminent  philosopher  Lucius  Annseus  Seneca.  As 
these  men  owed  their  exaltation  to  Agrippina,  and  were, 
known  for  their  integrity,  she  doubtless  expected  that  they 
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would  instruct  the  younff  prince  to  respect  her  counsels.  On 
Seneca's  gratitude  she  had  especially  strong  claims.  His 
family  were  more  honoured  for  their  talents  than  their  rank. 
His  uther  was  a  Roman  knight,  hut  apparently  was  one  of  a 
colony  sent  to  Corduva,  in  Spain,  where  the  philosopher  was 
born.  Marcus  A.  Seneca,  the  father,  was  a  famous  rhetori- 
cian, some  of  whose  writings  remain.  His  youngest  son  A. 
Shek  Seneca,  was  the  father  of  the  celebrated  poet  Lucan, 
and  the  eldest  was  the  wise  and  candid  Gallio,  proconsul  of 
Achaia,  who  protected  Paul  from  the  vengeance  of  the  Jews. 
The  family  removed  to  Rome,  where  the  children  received 
the  best  education.  L.  A.  Seneca  was  instructed  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  2ieno  by  several  admired  stoics  ;  and  he  waslong* 
one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  virtuous  of  the  sect.  His 
father  urged  him  to  apply  himself  to  the  bar,  and  aspire  to 
public  distinction ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  obtained  successively 
the  offices  of  quiestor,  prstor,  and  consul  That  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  court  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  is  certain,  for  he  was 
one  of  those  accused  of  adultery  with  the  princess  Julia,  and 
sufiered  exile  with  her.  He  lived  in  exile  eight  years,  durinr 
which  he  wrote  several  of  the  works  which  have  procured 
him  the  applause  of  posterity.  Agrippina  persuaded  the 
emperor  to  recall  him,  that  her  son  might  be  improved  by  his 
wisdom. 

Hurrhus  and  Seneca  acted  together  harmoniously;  the  for- 
mer taught  Nero  the  duties  of  the  supreme  chief  of  the  army; 
the  latter  instructed  him  how  to  conduct  himself  as  the  prin- 
cipal ruler,  legislator,  and  judge  of  the  empire.  The  tutors 
were  highly  esteemed  by  their  royal  pupil,  and  rose  to  the 
dignity  of  the  first  ministers  of  the  state,  which  they  governed 
for  several  years,  with  such  consummate  wisdom,  that  "  the 
first  five  years  of  Nero's  reign  have  been  considered  a  perfect 
pattern  of  good  government"  Nero  most  liberally  rewarded 
and  honoured  both  his  ministers.  Burrhus  amassed  immense 
weakh ;  and  Seneca  was  accounted  still  richer.  *^  His  houses 
and  walks  were  the  most  magnificent  in  Roipe.  His  villas 
were  innumerable ;  and .  he  had  immense  sums  of  money 
laid  out  at  interest  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world.  Dion 
Cassius,  the  historian,  reports  him  to  have  had  £250,000 
sterling  at  interest  in  Britain  alone,  and  reckons  his  calling  it 
in  at  once  as  one  of  the  causes  of  a  war  with  that  nation." 

While  Burrhus  secured  the  obedience  of  the  army  to  Nero, 
Seneca  recommended  him  to  the  esteem  of  the  Romans,  and 
both  did  much  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  provinces.    NefO 
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DTofitod  little  by  the  instractioa  of  his  philoeophieal  t«tor;  for 
he  had  ne  taste  for  intellectual  improvement  This  was  con- 
cealed from  the  public  on  his  first  appearances  before  them , 
for  his  addresRiT  were  composed  by  his  teacher  and  gfuida 
Aiier  the  magnificent  funeral  of  the  late  emperor,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  senate  and  delivered  an  oration  calculated  to 
please  his  audience,  and  to  raise  the  most  consoling  expecta- 
tions of  a  prosperous  reign.  ^  Having  acknowledged  him* 
self  indebted  to  the  authority  of  the  senate,  and  the  concur- 
rence of  the  soldiery,  he  declared  in  what  manner  he  designed 
to  govern  ;  that  he  claimed  not  the  judgment  and  decision  of 
aj&irs ;  that  the  whole  power  and  authority  should  not  be 
confined  to  a  few  persons,  but  every  magistrate  should  have 
his  peculiar  jurisdiction ;  that  nothing  should  be  saleable 
within  his  waUs,  nor  any  access  there  to  informers :  that,  be- 
tween his  ftmily  and  the  republic  a  just  distinction  should 
ever  be  maintained ;  that  the  senate  should  preserve  their 
ancient  jurisdiction;  that  Italy,  and  the  provinces  belong-* 
ing  to  the  people,  should  apply  ooiy  to  the  consuls,  and* 
by  them  procure  access  to  the  fathers ;  that  to  himself  he  re- 
served what  was  especially  committed  to  his  care,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  armies.  He  concluded  with  assuring  them,  that 
he  desis^ned  to  govern  his  people  according  to  the  model  of 
the  deified  Angfkstus.  The  senate  ordered  this  speech  to  be 
engraved  on  a  plate  of  silver,  and  to  be  annually  read  in  the 
senate  by  the  new  consuls.  At  the.  same  time,  they  heaped 
all  kinds  of  honours  upon  him ;  which  he  accepted,  without 
refusing  any,  except  that  of  Father  of  his  Country,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  youth :  even  this,  however,  he  assumed 
before  the  second  year  of  his  reign  expired,  as  appears  from 
some  ancient  medals.  He  seemed,  at  first,  inclmed  to  per- 
form the  mighty  promises  he  had  made  to  the  senate :  for 
this  year  he  gave  numerous  instances  of  clemency,  moaera- 
tion,  and  affiibility ;  to  the  people  he  distributed  four  hundred 
sesterces  a  man  ;  to  such  of  the  senators  as  were  descended 
from  illustriooB  fiunihes,  but  reduced  to  poverty,  he  allowed 
annual  sijaries ;  to  some  five  hundred  thousana  sesterces,  be- 
sides a  certain  quantity  of  com,  which  he  likewise  distributed 
monthly  to  his  guanu.  Many  impositions  he  utterly  sup- 
pressed, and  retrenched  others  to  a  fourth ;  he  redressed  sev- 
eral disorders;  restrained  the  profuse  luxury  of  feasts  and 
banquets  which  had  obtained  during  the  late  reign,  Claudius 
being  greatly  addicted  to  feasting ;  with  the  approbation  of 
the  senate  he  pablished  an  edict,  prohibiting  the  selling  of 
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any  (king^ boiled  in  pablie  houses,  exavpt  pube  and  gneam* 
he  Buppressed  a  kind  of  a'poit,  in  which  certain  penonB,  mn- 
ning  about  the  city,  pretended  to  have,  by  custom,  aeqrnired  a 
right  of  robbiog,  as  it  were,  in  jest,  all  the^  met,  ana  carry* 
ing  off  whatever  they  could  seiza  The  senate  likewise 
dependio^  upon  the  prince's  declaration,  began  to  exercise 
their  ancient  jurisdiction  ;  and  made  various  regulations ; 
among  the  rest  the  two  following ;  that  no  orator  or  pleader 
should  receive  any  fee,  payment,  or  present,  for  defending  a 
cause ;  and  that  those  who  were  appointed  qusBStors,  should 
be  no  longer  obliged  to  exhibit  public  shows  of  gladiators. 
Ail  this  was  opposed  by  Agrippiaa,  as  annulling  the  acts  of 
Claudius ;  but  Nero -preferred  the  counsels  of  Surrhus  and 
Seneca  to  those  of  his  mother ;  and  the  fathers  prevailed. 
Towards  the  end  of  this  year,  Nero  bestowed  the  Lesser  Ar- 
menia on  Aristobulus,  the  son  of  Herod  king  of  Chakis ;  to 
Sohemus  he  gave,  with  the  ensigns  of  royalty  and  title  of 
king,  the  country  of  Sophene,  lying  between  Armenia,  Meso- 
potamia, and  Comagene  ;  and  added  some  towns  of  Galilee 
to  the  territories  which  Claudius  had  given  to  Agrippa,  the 
son  of  Agrippa,  king  of  Jndea/' 

The  mother  of  the  younff  emperor  much  obstructed  the 
beneficent  administration  of  his  mioistera.  She  soon  showed 
that  she  had  procured  the  sovereignty  for  herson,  chiefly  that 
she  might  exercise  it  herself.  She  at  first  daringly  assumed 
absolute,  irresponsible  authority^  and  gratified  her  revenge  by 
imprisoning  or  putting  to  deatn,  without  any  regard  to  kw 
or  justice,  those  who  had  opposed  her  ambitious  schemes. 
Thus  she  ordered  Narcissus,  one  of  the  favourite  ministers  of 
Claudius,  to  be  cast  into  prison,  because  he  had  discovered  af- 
fection for  his  master's  son  Britannicus,  and  spoken  coo- 
temptuously  of  her  conduct  His  many  crimes  may  have 
merited  death,  but  he  had  always  maintained  his  fidelity  to 
his  sovereign.  He  was  either  murdered  in  prison,  or  took 
his  own  li£  to  escape  ao  ignominious  death.  The  Romans 
had  spoken  of  the  proconsul  of  Asia,  Junius  Silanus,  as  worthy 
of  the  empire ;  Agrippina,  on  learning  this,  employ^  emis- 
saries to  remove  him  by  poison.  Though  the  Romans  deemed 
it  the  greatest  degradation  to  be  supposed  capable  of  submit- 
ting to  be  ruled  by  a  female,  yet  this  proud  and  impetuous 
princess  attempted  to  sit  on  the  throne  with  her  son,  ^*  to  an- 
swer foreign  ambassadors  jointly  with  him,  to  write  letters  to 
princes  and  kings,  to  dispatch  orders  to  the  governora  of  pro- 
vinces and  commandera  of  armies,  to  preside  among  theRo- 
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ea^ieBy  and,  in  short,  to  be  called  and  acknowickkned  a 
partner  in  the  empire  which  her  ancestors  had  acquired,  and 
she  had  conferred  on  her  son.  She  always  accompanied  him 
in  the  same  litter,  was  attended  by  the  same  g^rds,  and  at 
first  prevailed  upon  the  young  prince  to  assemble  the  senate 
in  the  palace,  that  posted  by  a  door  behind  a  curtain,  she 
might  overbear  the  debates  without  being  seen."  The  minis- 
ters of  Nero  would  probably  have  vainly  endeavoured  to  hum- 
ble his  mother,  and  compel  her  to  retire  into  private  life,  had 
he  not  soon  felt  that  she  was  resolved  to  prevent  him  from 
following  his  own  inclinations.  He  resembled  her  in  the 
violence  of  his  passions ;  and  she  no  sooner  sought  to  restrain 
them,  thiem  she  forfeited  his  affection  and  confidence,  and 
awakened  in  him  aversion  and  inconquerable  hatred.  He 
had  not  reigned  two  years  when  it  because  manifest  that  early 
example  had  prevented  him  from  deriving  profit  from  the  in- 
structions of  philosophy.  He  allowed  huoself  to  be  carried 
whithersoever  his  perverted  heart,  impure  imagination,  and 
undisciplined  passions  impelled  him ;  and  those  only  who  hur- 
ried him  on  in  his  course  to  disgrace  and  ruin  were  his  chosen 
companions.  His  young  wife  Octavia,  illustrious  by  birth, 
and  admured  for  propriety  of  conduct,  lost  all  influence  over 
him:  he  regarded  her  with  utter  dislike.  He  passionately 
loved  Acte,  a  liberated  slave,  and  selected  for  his  confidential 
friends  profligate  youths,  who  clandestinely  procured  for  him 
illicit  pleasures.  His  ministers  scarcely  used  any  effort  to  re- 
strain his  nassions,  because  he  had  gratified  them  by  casting 
off  the  authority  of  his  mother,  and  surrendering  himself  to 
be  guided  whoily  by  them  in  all  the  afiyrs  of  government ; 
hot  the  haughty  princess  was  indignant,  and  used  every  art  to 
regain  her  power  over  him.  When  he  appeared  insensible  to 
the  meanness  and  shame  of  his  conduct,  she  proposed  to  assist 
him  in  obtaining  whatever  he  desired ;  in  order  to  which  she  ex- 
pressed her  willingness  to  expend  all  her  wealth,  which  nearly 
ec^lled  the  imperial  treasures.  She  found  her  spurious  sub- 
missioB  and  ostentatious  generosity  produced  no  fisivourable  im- 
pression on  him.  The  disgrace  ot  her  chief  advocate  at  court 
roused  her  wrath,  and  almost  deprived  her  of  reason.  Pallas 
'  had  the  management  of  the  finances  under  Claudius,  and 
acted  more  like  the  sovereign  director  than  a  minister  of  the 
empire,  and  had  accumulated  great  richea  He  continued  in 
office  while  Nero  respected  the  opinion  of  his  mother,  whom 
Pdlas  always  supported.  Although  dismissed  from  the  palace, 
he  was  neither  stripped  of  his  wealth,  calculated  at  seven  roil- 
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lions  of  our  raeney,  iier  eT«D  eaUed  to  retodsr  an  mtcamat^ 
his  admmistratioQ. 

<'  The  disgrace  of  Prflas  provolced  AgnofioML  to  auch  a  d^ 
gree,  that,  not  ahle  to  restrain  ker  rtfe,  she  abandooed  ke^ 
self  to  it  without  control,  uttering  dreadfol  thnsals  aad  cnrsea, 
even  in  the  emperor's  hearing,  firittnaicus,  said  she,  is  now 
grown  up,  the  true  and  worthy  son  of  Claudius ;  he  ia  now 
Rt  to  assume  the  empire  of  his  father ;  an  easpire  which  one 
who  is  a  son  only  by  adoption  holds,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
lawful  heir,  and  exerts  his  ill-acquired  power  chiefly  by  abu- 
sing and  insulting  his  mother.  She  threatened  to  lay  open  te 
the  workl  all  her  in&mous  practices,  all  the  steps  she  luid  ta* 
ken  to  secure  the  empire  to  the  ungrateful  monster  her  aon^ 
the  surreptitious  adoption,  her  own  guik  in  poisoouig  her  hu» 
band,  the  crying  calamities  she  had  brougm  upon  her  own 
ftimily,  the  unhappy  house  of  Qerroanicus,  dLc  She  added, 
that  only  one  comfort,  by  the  providence  of  the  gods,  remained 
to  her,  tnat  her  step-son  was  still  alive ;  with  him  she  would 
repair  to  the  camp,  and  there  leave  it  to  the  decision  of  the 
soldiery  whether  the  prating  pedagogue  Seneca  and  the 
maimed  Burrhus,  or  the  son  of  the  deified  Claudius  and  the 
daughter  of  the  renowned  Germanicus^  should  havethe  sover- 
eign rule  of  mankind.  At  the  same  tune,  she  shook  her  iist 
at  the  emperor  himself,  tossed  her  hands,  uttered  all  manner 
of  reproaches,  curses,  imprecations ;  devoted  the  monster,  so 
she  called  hereon,  and  his  governors,  to  the  infernal  faries ;  in- 
voked the  manes  of  her  husband  Claudius,  of  the  Sikni,  and 
many  others  whom  she  had  murdered,  to  no  purpose. 

^  This  alarmed  Nero ;  and  as  Britannicns  the  next  day  ended 
the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age,  when  he  was  to  take  the  manly 
robe,  the  emperor  began  seriously  to  reflect  now  on  the  vk)- 
lent  temper  of  his  mother,  then  upon  the  promising  genius  of 
the  youth,  of  which  he  had  given  in  the  late  feasts  of  Saturn, 
a  glaring  proof,  and  gained  by  it  the  favor  and  esteem  of  ali.^' 
Among  the  amusements  of  the  festival  of  Saturn,  it  was  the 
custom  for  the  Roman  youths  to  choose  one  of  their  number 
to  act  as  6  king,  all  whose  commands  they  were  to  obey.  The 
noble  youths  chose  the  young  emperor.  After  ^ivin^  a 
variety  of  orders  to  his  companions,  he  requested  Bntannicai' 
to  stand  up  and  sing,  in  the  hope  that  his  bashfulness,  oo- 
casioned  by  seclusion  from  society,  should  expose  him  to  ridi- 
cule or  contempt ;  ^  but  Britannicns,  to  the  great  surprise  ef 
all,  with  a  becoming  modesty,  and  an  undisturbed  address, 
though  the  eyes  of  the  whole  court  were  upon  him«  raised  his 
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7oice,  and  sang*  a  few  verses,  importing  that  he  was  bereft  of 
li|s  nataral  inheritance,  and  a iryastly  deprived  of  the  anthority 
to  whkh  he  was  born.  The  modest  and  comely  aspect  of  the 
yonth,  the  deep  concern  he  betrayed  in  every  note,  and  the 
reftectiohs  which  all  who  were  present  made  within  them- 
selves, drew  sighs  and  tears  from  the  whole  company.  Nero, 
struck  with  the  address  of  the  yoath,  but  more  with  the  verses 
he  sung,  immediately  withdrew,  as  did  all  the  rest,  in  silence, 
to  give  free  rent  to  their  grief  in  private,  and  let  their  tears 
flow  unrestrained."  This  incident,  and  the  threaleninoB  of 
the  princess,  cost  the  royal  youth  his  life.  He  who  had  sup* 
planted  him,  and  who  called  him  his  brother,  and  who,  when 
called  to  sign  a  warrant  to  execute  two  robbers,  declined 
agnin  and  again,  and  at  last  reluctantly  complied,  exclaiming, 
'*  O I  had  r  never  learned  to  write,"  secretly  commanded  the 
keeper  of  the  prince  to  poison  him.  -  His  progress  in  every 
species  of  folly,  wickedness,  and  cruelty,  from  this  time  was 
rapid,  till  his  name  justly  became  proverbial  for  a  bloody 
tyrant,  meriting  the  execration  of  mankind. 

His  ministers  were  convinced  of  his  guikin  the  murder  of 
Brttannicus  ;  but  ^he  most  virtuous  of  them,  instead  of  resent- 
ing it,  appear  to  have  actually  shared  in  his  crimes,  by  con* 
sentingto  be  enriched  by  the  property  of  the  murdered  princa 
The  historian  observes  that  <<  he  distributed  the  possessions 
of  Britannicus,  his  palaces  in  Rome,  his  manors  and  villas 
throughout  Italy,  like  spoils  taken  in  war,  among  the  chief 
persons  of  hip  coTr.f,  ^>  j  nrrlnse,  by  such  donations,  their  ap- 
probation, or  at  least  their  silence.  In  this  distribution  Nero 
did  not  forget  his  mother,  but  could  by  no  liberalities  calm 
her  tempestuous  spirit.  She  caressed  Octavi8^  the  deceased 
prince's  sister  and  the  emperor's  wife  ;  held  frequently  secret 
cabals  with  her  confidants,  and  was  on  all  hands  amassing 
treasure,  as  if  she  had  some  forest  design  to  support  wkh  it ; 
she  paid  ^reat  court  to  the  tubunes  and  centurions,  and  re- 
ceived, in  the  most  obliging  manner  such  of  the  nobility  as 
came  to  wait  upon  her.  These,  measures  were  known  tt 
Nero,  who  thereupon  withdrew  the  pnetorian  guards  which 
attended  her  as  consort  to  the  late  emperor  and  mother  to  this, 
and  also  the  band  of  Germans  which,  as  a  farther  honour, 
had  been  added  to  the  former ;  at  the  same  time,  he  comman- 
ded her  to  quit  the  palace,  and  retire  to  the  house  which  had 
belonged  to  her  grandmother  Antonia.  He  repaired  thither 
now  and  then  to  visit  her,  but  always  surrounded  with  a 
crowd  of  officers,  and  withdrew  after  a  short  comoUineiil 
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AgrippiDa  WB8  immediatdy  desertad  in  her  new  htbitalkai 
the  taronff  of  courtien,  who  daily  frequented  her  levee 
while  she  lived  in  the  palace,  instantly  vanished  ;  no  one  ap- 
peared to  cerafort  her  in  her  disgrace,  no  one  to  visit  her, 
except  a  small  namher  of  ladies,  and  these  not  from  any 
friendship  or  affection,  but  to  watch  all  the  words  and  actions 
of  the  disgraced  princess,  and  carry  them,  with  the  usual  ag- 
gravations of  talebearers  to  the  emperor." 

One  of  her  moet  attached  frieods,  a  lady  remarkable  alike 
for  her  rank,  beauty,  and  licentiousness,  determined  to  be  re* 
venged  on  her  for  her  freedom  and  boldness,  in  preventing 
a  noble  youth  from  marrying  her.  She,  accordmgly,  per- 
suaded two  of  her  dependants  to  accuse  Aggrippina  of  pro- 
posing to  marry  Rubellius  Plautus,  great  grandson  of  Au- 
Sustus,  with  a  view  to  raise  him  to  the  throne.  This  alarmed 
iero,  and  he  resolved  to  put  the  parties  to  death,  and  remove 
Burrhus  from  the  command  of  the  prietorians,  because  he  had 
been  raised  to  the  odice  by  the  princess.  The  charge  brought 
against  her  was  fully  investigated,  and  she  was  not  oiily  de* 
cured  innocent,  but  she  was  received  into  partial  iavor  by  her 
son,  her  friends  were  exalted  and  honoured,  and  her  enemies 
banished  or  put  to  death. 

While  the  Roman  court  was  thus  a^:itated  by  intrigues, 
and  degraded  by  vice,  even  in  the  bestperuxi  of  Nero's  reign, 
his  able  ministers  maintained,  on  the  whole,  the  peace  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  empire.  In  Germany  the  troopa  were  employed 
in  works  of  pubac  utib'ty  ;  they  were,  however,  occasionaliy 
called  to  reduce  to  obedience  a  few  tribes,  who  discovered  the 
love  of  independence.  Thus  while  Dubius  Avitus  governed 
Lower  Germany,  a.  d.  57,  the  Frisians  seized  '<  certain  lands, 
which,  being  void  of  inhabitants,  had  been  applied  to  the  use 
Qt  the  Roman  soldiers,  who  were  wont  to  send  their  horses 
and  cattle  to  graze  there.  They  had  already  founded  their 
dwellings,  and  sown  the  fields,  when  Aviius  threatened  to 
drive  them  from  thence^  unless  they  first  obtained  from  the 
emperor  a  grant  of  those  territories.  Hereupon  the  two  chieft 
proceeded  to  Rome,  where,  while  they  waited  for  access  to 
Nero,  among  the  several  sights  which  were  usually  exhibited 
to  strangers,  they  were  conducted  to  Pompey's  theatre,  to  as- 
sist at  a  public  show.  There,  while  they  were  gazing  round 
them,  surveying  with  astonishment  the  multitudes  of  people, 
and  informing  themselves  which  were  the  Roman  kni^nts, 
where  sat  the  senators,  6lc.^  they  spied  certain  persons  m  a 
foreign  dress  sitting  among  the  bitter,  and  asked  who  they 
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WMe.  ^  Thia  is  a  diBtincdon,'  answered  the  mterpreter,  ^  con- 
ferred by  the  Roman  people  on  the  ambassadors  of  such 
nations  as  have  signalized  their  bravery  in  war,  and  fidelity 
towards  us.'  If  so/  replied  the  two  chiefs, '  we  claim  a  right 
to  sit  there  too ;  for,  amongst  men,  there  is  not  a  nation  which, 
in  fidelity  and  feats  of  arms,  surpasses  the  Germans ;'  and 
thus,  leaving  their  seats,  they  pkced  themselves  among  the 
senators ;  a  proceeding  highly  applauded  by  the  numerous 
assembly,  as  the  efl^t  of  an  honest  emulation.  Nero  honored 
ihem  both  with  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens,  but  commanded 
them  to  abandon  their  new  possessions ;  which  their  country- 
men refusing  to  do,  Avitus,  by  a  sudden  irruption,  put  many 
of  them  to  the  sword,  and  forced  the  rest  to  comply  with  the 
emperor's  orders.  Some  time  -after,  the  Ansibarri,  being 
driven  from  their  own  country  by  the  Chauci,  took  possession 
of  the  same  lands,  supported  by  the  neighbouring  nations, 
who  pitied  their  forlorn  condition,  and  led  by  Boiocalus,  a 
man  of  great  renown,  and  of  known  fidelity  towards  the 
Romans.  He  represented  to  Avitus,  in  behalf  of  himself  and 
his  people,  that  on  the  revolt  of  the  Gherusci,  when  Varus 
and  his  legions  were  slaughtered,  he  had  been  thrown  into 
bonds  by  Arminius ;  that  he  had  afterwards  served  under 
Tiberius,  then  under  G^rmanicus,  and  to  the  merit  of  fifty 
years  service  was  ready  to  add  that  of  submitting  his  people  to 
the  empire  of  Rome. 

He  remonstrated,  that  the  teritory  in  dispute  was  larffe^ 
and  lay  waste ;  that  he  mi^ht  allow  to  an  unhappy  people, 
driven  from  their  own  habitations,  settlements  in  it,  ana  at  the 
same  time  retain  wide  tracks  for  the  horses  and  cattle  of  the 
Roman  soldiers  to  graze  and  range  in ;  that  it  was  inconsis- 
tent with  humanity  to  famish  men,  in  order  to  feed  beasts ; 
and  incompatible  with  religion  to  devote  to  dismal  deserts 
and  solitude  any  part  of  the  earth  which  was  by  the  gods  ap- 
propriated to  the  children  of  men ;  that  such  parts  of  it  as 
none  possessed  were  free  and  common  to  all.  Then  raising 
his  eyes  to  the  sun,  and  the  other  celestial  luminaries,  he 
asked  them  how  they  could  bear  to  behold  a  desolate  soil  ?  and 
asked,  if  they  would  not  more  justly  let  loose  the  sea  to  swal- 
low up  usurpers  who  thus  engrossed  the  earth  ?  Avitus,  pro- 
voked at  this  language,  made  no  other  reply  than,  that  the 
weaker  man  must  submit  to  the  more  powerful ;  and  that 
since  the  gods,  to  whom  they  appealed,  had  left  the  sovereign 
judgment  to  the  Romans,  they  would  sufier  no  other  judgpt 
than  themselves     This  answer  he  gave  in  publiB  ]  but  10 
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Boiocalm  h;  privately  climd  landvasanaeknowlcdgmaMtef 
his  long  attachtneqt  to  the  Romam.  This  offer  the  brate 
German  considered  as  a  price  propoaed  for  betraying  bis  pe^* 
pie,  and  rejected  it  with  indignation,  adding,  ^  A  place  to  lt?e 
ID  we  may  want,  but  a  place  to  die  in  we  cannot'  Thus  they 
parted  with  mutual  animosity.  The  Ansibarii  invited  into  a 
confederacy  the  bordering  nations;  but  Gurtilias  Maneias,  who 
commanded  in  Upper  Germany,  passing  the  Rhine  at  the 
head  of  his  legions,  tbreatened  tnem  with  desolatioa  and 
slaughter  if  they  afforded  any  assistance  to  the  enemies  of 
Rome.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  awed  by  Avkus,  who 
likewise  appeared  with  his  lemons  on  the  bank  of  the  Rhine ; 
so  that  the  unhappy  Ansibarii,  deserted  by  all,  had  recouns 
to  the  Usipites,  the  Tubantes,  the  Catti,  and  the  Cherusci,  beg- 
ging leave  to  settle  in  their  territories ;  but  being  every  where 
driven  out  as  enemies  and  intruders,  in  the  course  of  these 
long  and  various  peregrinations,  the  people  perished.  This 
year  the  Juhones,  a  people  in  alliance  with  Rome,  who  are 
supposed  to  have  inhabited  the  countries  of  Nassau  and  Is- 
emburgh,  were  afflicted  with  a  sudden  irruption  of  subterra- 
neous fire ;  which  consumed  their  fiurros,  towns,  and  dwel* 
lings,  and  was  advancing  with  great  fury  to  the  walls  of  Col* 
ogne,  when  certain  boors,  after  naving  m  vain  attempted  to 
extinguish  it  with  vrater,  and  other  usual  expedients,  trBtta* 
ported  with  rage,  attacked  it  at  a  distance  with  volleys  of 
stones.  This  assault,  to  their  great  surprize,  allayed  its  fury ; 
which  no  sooner  began  to  awe,  than  they  proceeded  to  a 
closer  attack  with  clubs  and  blows,  as  in  aa  encounter  with  an 
enemy ;  and  at  length,  which  is  still  more  surprising,  they 
quite  vanquished  the  conflagration,  by  throwing  their  gar- 
ments upon  it" 

Domitius  Gorbulo,  the  greatest  general  of  the  age,  acquired 
great  fame  by  the  compl^  conquest  of  Armenia,  the  acqui- 
sition of  its  capital  Artaxata,  and  the  expulsion  of  its  king 
Tridates,  who  nad  declined  to  be  tributary  to  Rome.  His 
defeat  was  the  more  gratifying  to  the  Romans  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  he  was  brother  of  Yologeses,  king  of  Par- 
thia. 

The  beneficial  influence  of  the  administration  of  Burrhus 
and  Seneca  was  not  felt  by  the  Jews  ;  they  had  evidently  lost 
the  respect  of  the  Romans ;  and  the  governors,  in  general, 
appointed  them  were  little  disposed  to  sympadiise  with  their 
national  prejudices.  The  government  of  Felix  had  exceed- 
ingly provoked  them ;  and  some  of  the  principal  men  Uni? 
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ktwed  kiflu  to  Bom/e  to  accu«e  him  of  iDJuolioe  and  cruelty. 
Haj^ilj  for  him,  his  brother  PaHaA  still  retained  great  politi- 
cal power ;  Josephos  says,  that  he  was  at  that  time  highly 
honoured  by  Nero.  He  must,  therefore,  have  reached  ^me 
before  the  end  of  A.  D.  59,  for  Pallas  seemr  about  this  time 
to  have  been  deprived  of  office  and  oi  the  favour  of  the  em- 
peror. At  his  intercession,  Felix  escaped  punishmeDt.  Nor 
were  the  Jews  more  successful  in  their  appeal  respecting  their 
privileges  as  citizens  of  Cesaria ;  for  the  Syrian  inhabitants 
were  declared  to  have  superior  oiaims  to  the  govlsrnment  of 
the  city.  Pofcius  Festus,  the  new  procurator  of  Judea,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  enlightened,  candid,  and  just  ruler, 
compared,  at  least,  to  his  predecesson.  This  may  be  infer- 
red from  his  treatment  of  the  apostle  PauL  That  he  might 
understand  his  case,  he  had  recourse  to  Agrippa,  who  &id 
the  entire  management  of  the  temple^  and,  consequently, 
ought  be  aupBoeed  best  qualified  to  judge  one  who  was  ac» 
cumkI-  of  defiling  it,  and  subverting  its  worship.  These 
judges  announced  the  apostle  innocent,  and  were  disposed  to 
liberate  him  had  he  not  appealed  to  Cesar.  He  was  proba- 
bly immediately  sent  to  Rome,  where  he  remained  two  years 
a  prisoner  before  he  was  publicly  tried  and  acauitted. 

We  know  not  the  reason  of  •  this  most  unrigmeous  delay ; 
it  probably  was  chiefiy  occasioned  by  the  absence  of  accu- 
sers. That  his  enemies  in  Judea  did.  not  send  messengers  to 
Rome  to  demand  his  condemnation,  is  obvious  from  what  the 
Jews  said  to  him  when  they  assembled  to  hear  him.  Acts 
kxviii.  21,  22.  This  singular  conduct  of  those  who  violently 
and  incessantly  sought  his  death  most  probably  originated  in 
their  consciousness  that  they  could  only  provoke  th&  Roman 
smperoT  and  his  ministers  by  accusing  a  man  whom  they 
knew  that  they  could  not  prove  guilty  of  any  w<Nrd  or  deed 
which  the  Romans  regarded  deserving  punishment  Why 
dien  did  the  noble  minded  Barrhus  or  Seneca  order  him  to 
be  wvtched  in  his  own  hired  house,  and  kept  in  safety  by  a 
soldier  chained  to  hhn  ?  Was  it  because  he  was  known  to 
be  at  the  head  of  ^  the  sect  everywhere  spoken  against?" 
I^t  his  opponents  afterwards  summoned  courage  to  appear 
against  him  before  Nero,  the  lion,  may  be  accounted  for  from 
4be  change  produced  in  their  favour  at  court  by  the  infii- 
moiis  PoppaBa.  That  she  early  interceded  for  the  Jews  is 
fkin  from  an  anecdote  of  Agrippa,  during  the  time  of  Fes- 
1X18.  The  icing  **  came  often  to  Jerusalem,  and  had  a  lod^ng 
the  temple,  (of  which  he  had  thewaperintendenoy  given 
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him)  after  his  uncle  Herod  took  it  into  his  head  tobuiU  him- 
self a  palace  there,  of  such  an  height,  that  he  could  oversee 
all  that  was  done  in  the  innermost  court  of  it  The  Jews 
were  the  more  displeased  at  it,  because  Festus  and  the  Ro- 
mans would  likewise  come  and  take  a  view  of  it  from 
thence;  for  which  reason  they  built  a  partition^waU  high 
enough  to  cover  that  sacred  place,  which  the  king  and  gov- 
ernor taking  as  an  affront,  ordered  it  to  be  pulled  down. 
The  Jews,  after  much  opposition,  obtained  leave  at  length  to 
send  deputies  to  Rome ;  and  these,  by  the  intercession  of  Pop- 
psBA,  got  a  grant  from  the  emperor  tor  keeping  up  the  waU. 
Ishmael,  the  then  high-priest,  being  at  the  head  of  this  em- 
bassy, was,  for  his  laudable  zeal,  deposed  by  Agrippa,  who 
bestowed  that  dignity  on  Joseph,  surnamed  Cabbis,  the  son 
of  the  late  pontiff  Cantharas.  Josephus  adds,  that  Poppiea 
detained  Ishmael  and  Chelcias  as  hostages  at  Rome." 

That  Paul  owed  not  his  discharge  from  the  Roman  tribu- 
nal to  Nero,  seems  suggested  by  the  apostle  s  remark,  that  he 
was  <<  delivered  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  lion. "  The  royal 
court  was  still  under  the  direction  <^  Seneca,  for  he  retired 
not  from  office  till  a  later  period.  It  is  well  known  that  he 
was  a  candid  and  just  judge ;  consequently,  as  nothing  could 
be  proved  against  Paul,  except  that  he  was  "  ringleader  of 
the  Nazarenes,"  Nero  may  have  reluctantly  submitted  to  the 
judgment  of  his  minister,  who  roust  have  perceived  that  the 
apostle  had  done  nothing  worthy  of  death,  even  jud|fing  by 
the  law  of  the  Romans  as  hitherto  interpreted  by  their  legis- 
lators and  judges.  The  ancient  laws  of  Rome,  uke  those  of 
all  ancient  idolatrous  nations,  were,  in  relation  to  religion, 
most  intolerant  No.reHgious  worship  was  allowed  difierent 
from  that  sanctioned  bv  the  state.  Of  this  Waddington  has, 
in  few  words,  adduced,  conclusive  evidence,  and  exposed  the 
fallacy  of  the  opinion  that  paganism  was  tolerant 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  these  laws  applied  only  to 
Roman  citizens ;  for  the  Romans  imposed  not  their  form  of 
idolatry  on  other  nations ;  on  the  contrary,  they  sometimes 
adopted  foreign  gods.  And  it  is  eqiuiUy  clear  that  the  intol- 
erant laws  were  neglected  by  the  Romans,  in  imitation  of  the 
Qreeks,  in  proportion  to  their  progress  in  philosophy,  litene 
ture,  and  the  arts.  Facts  attest  that  the  Jews  not  only  pub" 
licly  assembled  to  worship  God  in  Rome,  but  also  made  a 
number  of  proselytes.  They  consisted  of  different  sects ;  and, 
as  one  of  these,  the  Christians  were  numerous  in  Rome,  in 
the  rrign  of  Claudius.     This  is  manifest  from  the  epistio  ad 
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dressed  to  them  by  Paul,  a  few  years  before  his  imprison- 
ment The  Christians,  however,  considered  themselves  ^lot 
properly  a  sect  of  the  Jewish  religion,  but  the  exclusive  fol- 
lowers of  it,  as  it  was  received  by  the  ancient  Jews,  by  Moses, 
and  the  prophets,  and,  by  consequence,  pronounced  all  the 
Jews  who  received  not  the  gospel  apostates  from  the  religion 
of  Divine  Revelation,  which  they  ignorantly  boasted  in  as  the 
glory  of  their  nation.  But  this  view  of  the  Christians  was 
confined  to  themselves ;  their  principles  and  practice  were 
not  comprehended  by  either  the  apostates  or  the  worshippers 
of  idols.  The  former  hated  them  as  the  enemies  of  religion ; 
and  the  latter  regarded  them  as  almost  destitute  of  all  re- 
ligion,— a  community  of  atheists.  Nof  is  this  surprising,  for 
^e  unbelieving  Jews  and  idolatrous  Gentiles  agreed  in  calling 
the  observance  of  a  system  of  rites  and  ceremonies  religion,  al- 
though that  system  was  neither  founded  in  religious  principles 
nor  accompanied  with  any  moral  precepts  or  practice.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  to  be  supposed  that  the  Christian  religion 
would  generally  be  looked  on  as  a  rival  of  the  popular  reli- 
gion of  the  empire,  as  long  as  Christians  adhered  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  doctrines  and  institutions  taught  them  by  the 
Lord  and  his  apostles. 

On  the  supposition,  however,  that  Christians  were  regarded 
in  the  first  period  of  Nero's  reign,  as  we  know  they  were 
sometime  later,  inventors  and  propagators  of  a  new  religion, 
or,  in  the  language  of  their  enemies,  a  new  superstition,  that 
emperor  was  not  then  disposed  to  punish  them  as  transgres- 
sors of  the  Roman  law.  Accordingly,  Tacitus  informs  us, 
that  about  the  fifth  year  of  Nero,  among  other  generous  deeds, 
when  a  lady  of  great  distinction,  Pomponia  Graccina,  was 
publicly  accused  of  having  embraced  a  foreign  superstition, 
mstead  of  judging  her,  he  committed  the  inquisition  to  her 
noble  husband,  Aulus  Plautius,  who  had  acquired  fame  by 
his  military  victories  and  conquests  in  Britain.  This  officer 
assembled  his  relations,  examined  in  their  presence  the  accu- 
sation brought  against  his  wife,  and  pronounced  her  innocent. 
The  probability  of  the  opinion  that  Nero  was  not  yet  disposed 
to  persecute  on  account  of  religion,  is  much  strengthened  by 
an  incident  recorded  of  Albinus,  who  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed Festus,  in  the  government  of  Juu<$a.  During  the  inter- 
val between  the  unexpected  death  of  Festus,  and  the  arrival 
of  Albinus,  the  high-priest  Ananias,  a  haughty  Sadducee, 
summoned  before  the  sanhedrim,  James  the  apostle,  called  the 
Oreater,  because  he  superintended  the  churches  of  Judea,  Sa- 
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maria,  and  Galilee.  He  was  tried  for  blasphemy,  condeihbiMl 
and  stoned  to  death.  The  Jews  might  call  offenders  of  their 
law  before  their  national  councils  and  lesser  courts,  and  inflict 
the  punishment  of  whipping ;  but  to  take  life  was  a  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  law  of  the  Roi^ians,  which  they  were  bound  to 
obey.  The  Christians  in  Alexandria  complained  to  Albinus 
on  n is  arriving  there,  of  the  presumption  and  wickedness  of 
Ananias.  He  immediately  wrote  a  threatening  epistle  to  the 
guiky  priest.  This  alarmed  Agrippa,  who  had  the  app|oint- 
nient  to  this  high  office.  To  appease  the  wrath  of  Albinus, 
he  deposed  Ananias,  and  conferred  the  priesthood  on  Jesus, 
son  01  Damneus,  who  was  not  less  wicked  than  his  predeces- 
sor. We  hare  no  instance  on  record  of  a  Roman  prince  or 
governor  hitherto  viewing  Christianity  in  any  other  nght  thap 
GalHo,  the  elder  brother  of  Seneca,  did,  who  held  it  merely  t 
question  or  disputable  subject  of  the  Jews'  religion  ;  and  hence 
did  not  oppose  it  in  his  official  capacity.  It  seems,  therefore, 
evident  that  the  government  of  the  Romans  rather  protected 
than  persecuted  Christians,  for  nearly  the  first  thirty  years 
after  the  Lord  Jesus  delivered  to  them  his  commission  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  every^  creature,  and  to  teach  those  who 
received  it  all  that  he  revealed  to  his  inspired  ministers.  With 
great  fidelity  did  his  followers  generally  obey  him ;  and  most 
abundantly  did  he  prosper  them  in  their  labours,  so  that 
Christian  communities  were  established  in  the  great  cities, 
towns,  and  villages  of  the  empire,  and  even  beyond  its  boun- 
daries. 

Thus  the  Fifth  Empire  gradually  advanced  "without  ob- 
servation." Its  grand  characteristics,  "  righteousness,  peace, 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Sj>irit,"  mild  and  salutary  as  the  dew  of 
heaven,  were  neither  loved  nor  feared  by  the  princes  of  this 
World.  Nevertheless,  Christians  were,  in  every  place,  ex- 
posed to  great  opposition.  The  great  and  wise  of  tnis  world 
contemptuously  treated  them  as  ranatics  or  enemies  of  all  reli- 
gion, and  the  masses  of  the  lower  classes  were  forward  in  tu- 
multuously  insulting  them.  None  sympathised  with  them, 
except  such  as  truly  felt  the  unspeakable  worth  of  their  im- 
mortal spirits,  deplored  their  depravity  and  guilt,  and  were 
persuaded  that  Judaism,  paganism,  or  philosophy,  possessed 
no  power  to  give  them  peace  of  conscience  or  purity  of  heart 
or  Efe.  All  such  gladljr  received  the  word  spoken  by  the 
ministers  of  Christ,  and  joined  their  society,  sacredly  obeyed 
their  instructions,  and  joyfully  suffered  with  them  reproach, 
thteatenings,  imprisonments,  public  shame,  and  low  of  pro 
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MKEty,  and  sometimes  of  Ufe,  for  the  sake  of  the  Lprd  Jesiia, 
The  Jews,  boasting  in  their  religions  snperifyrity  in  the  sight 
of  God,  indulged  implacable  haired  and  revenge  against  the 
followers  of  Christ,  because  they  taught  that  righteousness  ac- 
ceptable to  God,  is  obtained  onlv  by  faith  in  Christ,  and  is 
equally  attainable  by  Jew  and  Gentile.  The  learned  de- 
spised a  scheme  of  mercy  which  set  at  nouepht  their  treasures 
m  wisdom  and  apecolations  on  the  chief  sood ;  and  they 
laughed  to  scorn  the  ad'vocates  of  a  scheme  i^ich^roclaimed 
that  the  first  step  to  true  wisdom  is  profound  humility  before 
God,  because  he  has  no  respect  to 'the  wisdom  of  this  world, 
and  admits  equaHy  and  leaditf  to  his  favour  the  illiterate 
and  the  wise,  the  peasant's  child  and  the  illustrious  philos- 
opher. The  ho^  of  priests  and  artists  who  subsisted  1^  the 
xnaflTkificence  and .  pageantry  of  idol-worship,  would  have 
trodbden  to  the  earth  the  community  who  pronounced  idolatry 
hated  by  Heaven,  and  doomed  to  utter  destruction. 

Nero  quickly  became  a  proper  instrument  to  gratify  the 
malice  of  the  numerous  enemies  of  Christianity ;  but,  like  all 
its  enemies,  he  perished,  while  ^'  the  word  of  the  Lord  grew 
and  multiplied."  His  impetuous  passions  were  somewhat  re- 
strained till  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  the  twenty-third  of  his 
age,  by  the  respect  which  he  entertained  for  fiurrhus  and 
Seneca.  He  had,  indeed,  frequently  acted  contrary  to  their 
advice ;  and  flattered  and  stimulated  by  the  profligate  youth 
whom  he  chose  for  his  companions,  he  had  aebased  himself 
in  the  eyes  of  all  ranks,  by  frivolous  pursuits,  sensual  indul- 
gences, and  acts  of  extreme  folly  and  wickedness.  His  com- 
panions now  succeeded,  by  plausible-  argument  or  ridicule, 
to  induce  him  to  disregard  the  authority  of  his  able  ministers ; 
and  their  power  was  completely  destroyed  by  the  subtile  arts 
of  one  of  the  most  depraved  of  females,  the  infamous  Pop- 
p»a  Sabina,  who  governed  him  with  uncontrol/ed  sway.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  a  senator  named  Titus  Ollius,  and  her 
mother  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  envy  and  revenge  of  Mes- 
salina,  one  of  the  wives  of  Claudius.  Popposa  was  admired 
for  all  the  superficial  ornaments  of  her  sex ;  but  no  one  was 
ever  more  destitute  of  moral  worth.  Josephus  caUs  her  a  re- 
l%ious  lady,  of  which,  however,  the  only  evidence  referred  to 
by  him  is,  that  she  was  a  zealous  friend  of  his  nation.  From 
this  we  may  conclude  that  she  was  a  proselyte  of  the  sect  of 
the  Pharisees,  who  were  remarkable  for  claiming  religious 
reputation  even  while  they  violated  every  moral  precept,  and' 
pfaeticed  every  species  <a  immorality.     Their  idigioa  r». 
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aoired  only  belief  in  the  Bcrii^turee,  in  commoa  with  th«r  tim 
ditions  and  observances  of  their  ritual,  which  comprised  manr 
traditional  ceremonies.  Poppaa  was  first  married  to  R 
Crispinus,  a  Roman  knight,  to  whom  she  had  a  son.  She 
deserted  him  for  Otho,  a  young  man,  and  the  chief  favourite  of 
Nero.  He  imprddently  daily  spoke  of  her  with  rapture  in 
the  hearing  of  his  sovereign,  who  became  impatient  to  see 
her.  In  his  first  conversation  with  her,  he  was  fiiscinated,  and 
conducted  her  to  his  palace,  from  which  Otho  was  immediately 
excluded  and  appointed  to  the  government  of  Lusitania,  where 
he  acquired  great  fame  by  his  able  administration,  and  was 
scarcely  less  admired  for  propriety  of  conduct  than  he  had 
been  infamous  in  youth  for  a  life  of  pleasure,  dissipation,  and 
profligacy.  His  abandoned  wife,  on  becominfif  the  mistress 
of  Nero,  aspired  to  be  his  wife,  and  employed  all  her  seductive 
arts  to  obtain  this  object  of  her  ambition.  In  order  to  this,  she 
resolved  completely  to  alienate  the  emperor  from  his  mother, 
who  had  to  a  considerable  decree  regained  her  influence  over 
him,  and  to  persuade  him  to  divorce  Octavia,  bis  lawful  wife. 
She  succeeaed  in  her  diabolical  schemes;  for' Agrippina's 
opposition  to  Poppsea,  enraged  her  son,  and  induct  him  to 
believe  all  the  reports  and  ^umnies  propagated  against  her 
by  the  adultress.  Violent  hatred  of  her  expelled  from  his  de- 
based mind  all  natural  aflection,  and  he  determined  to  take 
her  life.  Several  attempts  to  eflfect  this  by  poison  failed,  from 
her  skill,  it  is  said,  in  remedies  to  counteract  its  power. 

In  these  circumstances  Nero  was  perplexed,  for  he  was 
noC  more  desirous  to  put  his  mother  to  death,  than  he  was  to 
conceal  the  dreadful  crime.  He  soon  found  one  ready  lo 
eff*ect  his  malififnant  purpose.  Anicetus,  a  franchised  slave, 
who  had  been  his  tutor  when  a  child,  was  now  commander  of 
the  fleet  stationed  at  Misenum.  ^  As  he  was  an  implacable 
enemy  to  Agrippina,  and  Agrippina  to  him,  he  undertook  so 
to  contrive  a  vessel,  that,  by  a  sudden  and  artificial  bursting 
in  the  open  sea,  it  sdiouid  overwhelm  and  drown  her,  without 
the  least  warning  or  apprehension.  If  she  were  thus  dis- 
patched by  shipwreck,  no  one,  he  said,  could  ascribe  her 
death  to  the  malice  and  contrivance  of  men.  Nero  was 
pleased  with  this  device  thQ  more,  because  he  had  a  favorable 
opportunity  to  put  it  in  execution,  as  he  was  then  celebrating  at 
naiflB  the  solemn  festival  of  Minerva,  called  Quinquatms, 
which  began  on  the  nineteenth  of  March,  and  lasted  five  daya 
In  order  to  entice  his  mother  thither,  he  pretended  a  desire  to 
be  reconciled  to  her,  declaring  that  children  ought  to  bear 
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vpith  the  humours  of  their  parents,  and  that  for  himself,  it  be- 
hoved him  to  forget  all  past  provocations,  and  be  sincerely 
reconciled  to  a  tender  mother,  whose  fift  was  the  power  and 
empire  which  he  swayed.  A  general  rumour  of  this  preten- 
ded disposition,  which  was  immediately  spread  abroad,  reached 
Agrippina  and  found  credit  with  her,  women  being  naturally 
prone  to  believe  what  feeds  their  wishes,  and  promises  mattei 
of  joy.  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  a  letter  to  her,  filled  with 
the  most  tender  expressions  of  filial  affection  and  duty,  inviting 
her  to  pass  the  festival  with  him  at  Baiae.  Agrippina,  not 
suspecting  any  treachery,  though  well  practised  in  the  dark 
devices  of  the  court,  deierred  no  longer  her  departure ;  but, 
embarking  at.  Antium,  where  she  then  was  sailed  to  Bauli, 
an  imperial  villa  between  the  cape  of  Misenum  and  the  gulf 
of  BaisB.  Thither  Nero  hastened  to  receive  her,  met  her 
upon  the  shore,  presented  her  his  hand,  embraced  her,  and 
conducted  her  to  the  castle.  Not  far  from  the  shore,  amount 
several  other  vessels  belonging  to  the  emperor  and  the  noble- 
men of  his  court,  rode  that  which  had  been  contrived  by  Ani- 
eetus,  more  pompous  and  gaudy  than  the  rest,  as  if  Nero,  by 
that  distinction  intended  fresh  honour  to  his  mother ;  but  she, 
having  had  some  intimation  of  the  plot,  though  doubtful 
whether  she  should  believe  it  or  not,  when  invited  on  board, 
declared  she  chose  to  go  to  Baise  by  land,  and  accordingly 
was  carried  thither  in  a  sedan. 

Upon  her  arrival,  the  behaviour  of  Nero,  obliging  beyond 
expression,  and  free  from  all  manner  of  affectation,  allayed 
her  fears  ;  for  Nero,  during  her  stay  there,  treated  ner  with 
the  utmost  magnificence,. yielded  to  her  at  table  the  most  hon- 
ourable place,  entertained  her  with  great  variety  of  diver^ 
sions,  g^ranted  her  all  the  favours  she  asked  in  benali  of  her- 
self or  her  friends,  and,  in  conversing  with  her,  broke  some-^ 
times  out  into  sallies  of  youthful  gaiety,  discoursing  at  other 
times,  with  a  composed  and  grave  air,  of  weighty  affairs,  as 
if  he  reposed  in  her  an  entire  confidence,  and  sought  her 
counsel.  Having,  with  these  ensnaring  caresses  and  hollow 
fondness,  removed  all  her  suspicions,  he  drew  out  the  last  ban* 
qnet  till  the  night  was  far  spent,  and,  in  the  meantime,  gave 
private  orders  to  the  commander  of  one  of  his  galleys  to  run 
fool  of  that  which  had  conveyed  Agrippina  to  Bauli  and  dis- 
able it,  that  she  might  be  obliged  to  embark  on  the  &tal  ves- 
sel.  When  the  banquet  was  over,  Nero  acquainted  her  with 
the  misfortune  which  had  happened  to  her  own  vessel,  beg- 
ged her  to  accept  of  the  other,  and  ordered  the  admiral  him 
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stii,  Anicetes,  to  attend  her  to  Antium.    The  emperor  aoccn^ 

panied  her  in  person  to  the  shore^  and  at  porting  hung  upon 
Ler  neck,  kissinff  her  eyes,  kissing  her  boMim  with  such  ten> 
derness,  that  he  left  it  uncertain,  as  our  historian  observes, 
whether  he  meant,  by  that  passionate  behaviour,  to  cloak  his 
horrid  design,  or  whether  his  spirit,  however  fierce  and  sa* 
vage,  could  not  withstand  the  more  powerful  efibrts  of  nature 
at  the  last  sight  of  a  mother  just  going  to  perish.  The  sea 
proved  smooth  and  calm,  the  night  clear,  and  the  stars  shone 
m  full  lustre,  as  if  all  this,  says  our  historian,  had  been  con- 
certed by  the  providence  of  the  gods,  that  so  black  a  murder 
might  not  remain  undiscovered,  by  being  ascribed  to  the  ma- 
lignity of  winds  and  waves.  Agrippina,  when  she  embarked, 
was  attended  only  by  two  persons,  Creperius  Gallus,  who 
stood  in  the  steerage,  and  a  lady  named  Aceronia  Polk,  who 
lay  at  her  feet,  and  was  entertaining  her  with  the  pleasing 
discourse  of  the  remorse  of  her  son,  knd  his  sincere  reconciT 
iation :  when  all  on  sudden,  upon  a  signal  given,  the  deck 
over  tnat  quarter  was  loosened,  and,  being  purposely  loaded 
with  a  great  quantity  of  lead,  sunk  violently  down,  and 
crushed  Creperius  to  death.  Agrippina  and  Aceronia  were 
defended  by  the  posts  of  the  bed  wnere  they  lay,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  too  strong  to  yield  to  the  weight ;  neither  did  the  ,[ 
vessel  open  as  had  been  concerted,  such  of  the  mariners  as  >| 
had  not  been  intrusted  with  the  plot  obstructing  the  measures  || 
of  those  who  were.  The  latter,  finding  this  expedient  de- 
feated, strove  to  bear  the  vessel  down  on  one  side,  and  so  sink  i 
her ;  but  the  other  mariners,  not  privy  to  the  design,  at  the  ] 
same  time  struggling  to  preserve  her,  by  balancing  the  con- 
trary way,  she  was  not  at  once  swallowed  up,  but  sunk  by 
degrees :  so  that  Agrippina  and  Aceronia  fell  softly  into  the 
sea.  Tne  latter,  screaming  out  fpr  the  more  speedy  relief 
that  she  was  Agrippina,  and  passionately  calling  upon  the 
mariners  to  succour  the  prince's  mother,  was  by  them  pursued 
with  their  poles  and  oars,  and  so  slain.  Agrippina  never 
opened  her  mouth,  and,  being  therefore  less  known,  escaped, 
with  one  wound  only  on  her  shoulder ;  and  what  with  swim- 
ming, what  with  die  timely  assistance  of  some  fisher  boats 
which  rowed  out  to  succour  her,  reached  the  lake  Lucrinus, 
and  waa  thence  conveyed  to  her  own  villa.  There,  reflect- 
ing upon  the  danger  which  she  had  escaped,  the  fate  of  Ace- 
ronia, mistaken  for  herself,  and  designedly  slain,  the  manner 
in  which  the  vessel,  under  the  shelter  of  tne  shore,  not  tossed 
by  the  winds  nor  striking  upon  the  rocks,  had  yielded  in  its 
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Upper  part,  and  been  purpoeely  ofttreet,  she  eonchulod  that 
for  this  ▼ery  end  she  nad  been  enticed  by  the  fraudulent  let- 
ters of  her  son,  and  for  this  reason  treated  by  him  with  such 
extraordinary  marks  of  honour.  However,  she  thought  it  ad< 
▼isable  to  dissemble  the  whole,  and,  although  well  apprised  of 
these  black  devices,  to  act  as  if  she  saw  them  not.  With  this 
▼iew,  she  dispatched  Agerinas  her  freedman,  to  acquaint  the 
emperor  with  the  danger  she  had  escaped,  by  the  providence 
of  the  gods  and  his  imperial  fortune,  and  to  entreat  him  that,- 
however  alarmed  at  the  misfortune  which  had  threatened  his 
mother,  he  would  postpone  the  trouble  of  visiting  her,  for 
what  she  only  stood  in  need  of  at  present  vras  rest.  In  the 
meantime,  disguising  her  fear,  and  counterfeitinsf  perfect  se- 
curity, she  caused  her  wound  to  be  dressed ;  and,  calling  for 
the  last  will  of  Aceronia,  ordered  all  her  efiects  to  be  regis- 
tered and  sealed  up.  As  to  Nero,  he  had  passed  the  night 
in  ^reat  uneasiness  and  anxiety  attending  the  success  of  his 
design  ;  and,  while  he  was  hourly  expecting  expresses  to  ap« 
prise  him  that  the  parricide  was  executed,  ticlings  arrived  that 
his  mother  had  escaped  with  only  a  slight  wound.  At  this 
be  was  struck  with  terror  and  dismay,  not  doubting  but  her 
fierce  spirit,  bent  upon  hasty  revenge,  would  either  arm  the 
slaves,  stir  up  the  rage  of  the  soldiery  against  him,  or  recur, 
with  a  tragical  representation  of  the  whole  plot,  to  the  senate 
and  people.  Thus  terrified  and  dismayed,  he  immediately 
sent  for  currhns  and  Seneca,  who  perhaps  had  not  before, 
says  Tacitus,  been  acquainted  with  the  conspiracy.  To  them 
he  notified  his  disappointment,  and  toM  them  that,  in  the  pres- 
eot  emergency,  he  had  no  resource,  no  protection,  no  one 
to  advise  with,  but  them.  They  both  kept  long  silence, 
either  because  they  thought  it  in  vain  to  dissuade  him  from  a 
design  on  which  they  saw  him  bent,  or  because  they  believed 
matters  already  pushed  so  far  that,  unless  Agrippina  soon  per- 
ished, Nero  certainly  must.  At  length  Seneca,  who  Used  al- 
ways to  speak  the  nrst,  looked  at  Burrhus,  as  if  he  asked 
him  whether  orders  for  the  dispatching  of  Agrippina  might 
not  be  trusted  to  the  soldiery  under  his  command.  Burrhus 
understood  him,  and  answered,  that  the  praetorian  guards 
were  so  zealously  attached  to  the  name  of  the  Cesars,  so  fond 
of  the  fiimily  and  memory  of  Germanicus,  that  they  would 
never  engage  in  any  cruel  or  bloody  attempt  against  their 
descendants.  He  added,  that  Anicetus  ought  to  accomplish 
what  he  had  begun.  Anicetus  undertook,  without  hesitation, 
to  acquit  himseU  of  his  engagement ;  and  Nero,  crying  ou^ 
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that  Anicetns  presented  him  that  day  with  the  empire,  arg«d 
him  to  use  dispatch,  taking  with  him  whom  he  pleased  to  as* 
sist  him.  In  the  meantime,  Agerinus,  arriving  from  A^rippi- 
na  with  the  news  of  her  disaster  and  escape,  was  immediately 
admitted  to  the  emperor ;  hy  whose  orders,  as  he  was  deliver- 
ing his  message,  a  dagger  was  dropped  between  his  legs ; 
and  then,  as  if  he  had  been  sent  to  murder  the  prince,  he  was 
immediately  loaded  with  irons  and  dragged  to  prison.  This 
(able  was  forged  to  support  another ;  for  Nero  intended  to  give 
out  that  his  destruction  had  been  concerted  by  his  mother,  and 
that  she,  upon  the  discovery  of  her  treason,  bad  put  an  end  to 
her  own  life,  to  avoid  the  punishment  she  deserved. 

<<  In  the  meantime,  the  danger  which  threatened  Agrippina 
at  sea,  and  was  looked  npon  as  the  effect  of  chance,  nying 
abroad,  the  people  from  all  quarters  flocked  to  the  shore  to  as- 
sist her ;  some  crowded  into  barks  and  skifis,  others  entered 
the  sea,  and  waded  as  deep  as  their  height  would  permit,  nay. 
some  stretched  out  their  arms  as  it  were  to  catch  and  receive 
her ;  so  that  the  whole  coast  resounded  with  lamentations  for 
her  misfortune,  vows  for  her  deliverance,  and  the  indistinct 
clamour  of  a  multitude  solicitous  about  her  safety.  When 
they  understood  that  she  was  out  of  danger,  they  all  hastened 
to  congratulate  her  upoD  her  escape.  But  Anicetus  present- 
ly arriving  with  an  armed  band  of  marines,  they  all  dispersed ; 
and  the  franchised  slave,  having  beset  the  villa  with  a  g^ard, 
burst  open  the  gates,  secured  such  of  her  slaves  as  offered  to 
stop  him,  and  advanced  to  the  very  door  of  her  chamber, 
which  he  found  guarded  by  a  small  number  of  her  friends, 
who,  at  the  siffht  of  so  many  armed  men,  betook  themselves 
to  flight,  and  left  her  with  one  maid  only,  who  lay  in  the 
room  with  her.  She  was  already  very  anxious  and  uneasy 
that  no  person  had  yet  arrived  from  her  son,  nor  had  even 
Agerinus  returned,  when  she  heard  a  sudden  noise  and  tumult 
at  the  door  of  her  chamber,  which  so  terrified  her  maid,  that, 
starting  up,  she  too  was  about  to  depart ;  which  Agrippina' 
perceiving, '  Thou  likewise,'  said  she, '  art  going  to  abandon 
me  ;*  and  that  moment  Anicetus,  having  forced  open  the  door, 
entered  her  chamber,  accompanied  by  Herculeus,  captain  of 
a  galley,  and  Olearitus,  a  centurion  of  the  navy.  The  prin- 
cess, tnough  well  apprised  of  their  design,  yet  addressing 
them  with  great  intrepidity, '  If  you  are  come,'  said  she,  *  from 
the  emperor,  to  be  iniormed  of  my  health,  I  can  acquaint  him 
that  lam  well  refreshed  and  recovered  ;  if  upon  any  bloody 
design,  I  will  never  believe  you  commissioned  by  ray  son  * 
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mj  mm  cannot  command  a  parricide/  Bat  the  assaasina, 
without  returning  her  any  answer,  placed  themselves  round 
ner  bed  (for  in  her  chamoer  was  a  small  light) ;  and  Her- 
culeus  first  discharged  a  blow  upon  her  head  with  a  great 
club.  Olearitus  the  certurion  instantly  drew  his  sword  to 
dispatch  her ;  but  she,  notwithstanding  the  blow  she  had  re- 
ceived, starting  up,  presented  her  belly,  crying  with  a  loud 
voice,  ^  Strike  me  here ;  this  carried  and  brought  forth  such  a 
monster  as  Nero.'  In  uttering  these  words,  she  wna  pierced 
with  a  multitude  of  wounds,  and  expired.  Thus  died  the  cel- 
ebrated Agrippina,  daughter  to  Germanicus,  grand-daughter 
to  Agrippa,  and  great  grand-daughter  to  Augustus,  sister  to 
one  emperor,  wife  to  another,  and  mother  to  a  third.  This 
doom  she  had  deserved  by  a  train  of  iniquities,  long  before 
it  overtook  her ;  nav,  we  are  told  that  she  was  warned  of  it 
many  years  beibre  by  the  Chaldeans,  whq  being  consulted 
by  her  concerning  the  fortune  of  Nero,  and  answering  that 
he  would  certainly  reigi^and  kill  his  mother ;  ^  Let  him  kill 
me,'  said  she,  <  so  he  do  but  reign.' " 

The  conscience  lof  the  royal  matricide  still  lifted  its  voice, 
and  on  reflection  he  was  filled  with  inexpressible  horrors. 
Unhappily,  he  had  no  faithful  monitor :  his  most  enlightened 
guides  or  ministers  were  more  solicitous  to  please  him  than 
to  correct  his  defects,  or  suppress  his  evil  propensities.  To 
withdraw  him  from  one  series  of  follies  or  crimes  they  seldom 
did  more  than  substitute  others  less  ofiensive  to  the  public  mind. 
On  this  occasion,  they  acted  as  if  they  believed  that  he  was 
grieved  for  the  loss  of  his  mother,  whom  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  kill  to  avoid  being  himself  murdered.  Accordingly, 
burrhus  persuaded  his  officers  to  congratulate  the  emperor 
on  his  deliverance  from  his  mother's  conspiracy  to  destroy 
him.  Their  example  was  imitated  by  the  principal  persons 
In  the  cities  of  Campania,  who  expressed  their  joy  by  present- 
ing addresses  to  Nero,  and  sacrifices  to  the  gods.  Seneca 
composed  letters,  which  were  addressed  by  the  emperor  to  the 
senate ;  in  them  it  was  falsely  asserted,  that  Agrippina  had 
sent  Agerinus,  one  of  her  freedmen,  to  assassinate  him ;  the 
principal  crimes  of  Claudius  were 'recalled  and  ascribed  to 
her;  and  that,  therefore,  the  Romans  ought  to  regard  her 
death  rather  as  a  public  blessing  than  a  calamity.  Apparently 
guided  by  the  policy  of  his  ministers,  Nero  honoured  the  ene- 
mies of  his  mother,  and  used  every  means  o  render  her  mem- 
ory detestable.  His  courtiers  persuaded  him  that  the  public 
were  convinced  of  his  innocence ;  and  prepared  the  various 
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ehflaei  in  Rome  to  eonfirm  him  in  dus  unfovniM  nfuiioB 
Ajccordingly,  on  returning,  from  Napba,  where  he  bad  retired 
to  dissipate  nis  melancholy,  ^'eererai  tribes,  in  distinct  bodies, 
and  the  senate  in  their  robes,  with  an  immense  multitade  of 
women  and  children,  met  him,  on  his  approach  to  the  metnv 
polis ;  and  wherever  he  passed,  ^layh  ana  shows  were  exhi- 
bited with  all  the  pomp  and'  parade  of  a  solemn  triumphs 
Elated  with  pride  at  such  a  reception,  he  repaired,  like  a 
triumphant  victor,  to  the  capitoi,  and  there  paid  hia  vows  and 
oblations.  All  these  tokens  of  joy  and  approbation  could  not 
idleviate  the  reproaches  of  his  own  oonscimce :  the  horron 
of  his  guilt  never  forsook  him ;  he  owned;  Aat  the  furies  pur- 
sued him  with  stripes,  and  rasre,  and  burning  torches ;  his  | 
dread  was  sometimes  so  great  mat  all  his  joints  trembled ;  he 
applied  to  the  magicians,  and  endeavoured,  by  one  of  their 
sacrifices,  to  call  np  the  ghost  of  his  mother,  and  entreat  her 
to  forgive  him:  some  time  afler,  when  be  travelled  into  Greece 
though  he  was  extremely  desirons  ef  assisting  at  the  Ekusir 
nian  ceremonies,  yet  his  heart  £iiled  him,,  and  he  withdrew 
as  soon  as  he  heart  the  crier  commanding  witk  a  loud  voice, 
ail  impious  and  profane  persons  to  depart  As  no  one  ^ould 
take  upon  him  to  give  the  emperor  wholesome  advice^  bttt| 
'  on  the  contrary,  all  conspired  to  deceive  him  with  servik 
flattery,  and  to  commend  even  his  most  enormous  excesMS^ 
he  abandoned  himself,  without  restraint,  to  all  his  extmva- 

fsnt  passions.  He  was  chiefly  fond  of  two  diversions,  both 
ighly  unbecoming  his  rank  and  station,  namely,  of  driving 
a  chariot,  and  singing  to  the  harp  in  a  tl^atrical  habit  Sen* 
eca  and  Burrhus  indulged  him  from  the  beginning  in  the 
former,  in  order  to  divert  him  from  the  kttor,  which  they 
thought  a  more  shameful  and  unmanly  employment  Thus, 
a  |Hece  of  ground  in  the  Vatican  was  inclosed  with  a  wall,  || 

that  he  might  exert  his  dexterity  in  driving,  withoat  being  ex*  \ 

posed  to  the  view  of  a  promiscuous  crowa  of  spectators ;  bat  |I 

now  he  was  desirous  oi  being  publicly  seen  by  the  populace, 
who  failed  not  to  gratify  him  with  encomiums  and  loud  ao- 
eiamations.  As  the  emperor  imagined  that  by  bringing  many 
others  under  the  same  infamy  he  should  lessen  h»  own,  he 
'introduced,  as  actors  into  the  theatre,  several  noble  Romans, 
descended  from  illustrious  families,  but,  through  indigence,  be^ 
come  venaL  He  likewise  engaged,  with  great  rewards,  many 
Roman  knights  to  undertake  the  acting  ci  parts  in  public  rap- 
resentattons.  However,  that  he  might  not  yet  debase  himr 
•eif  inthe  common  theatre,  he  institirted  a  sort  of  pkya  caUsd    ' 
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JoTMiBlefti  which  were  exhibited  in  |Mrivate  houses  or  garden^ 
persons  of  the  first  quality,  aod  many  who  had  borne  the 
chief  offices,  in  the  state,  acting  in  them,  and  degrading  them- 
selves to  imkate  the  port  and  boffooDery  of  the  Qreek  and  Ro* 
man  mimics,  even  in  their  most  obscene  gesticulations." 

Nero,  finding  that  neither  his  most  atrocious  crimes  nof 
most  vain  and  contemptible  pursuits  diminished  the  flattery 
ef  his  court  or  the  applauses  of  his  senate,  east  off  all  moral 
festraint  and  preferred  ibr  his  coansellors,  as  well  as  friends. 
tile  most  unprinciplea  and  immoral  among  the  chief  men  of 
Rome.  He  ceased  to  reverence  Seneca  for  his  wisdom  and 
virtue,  and  d^pised  the  political  sagacity  of  the  accomplished 
stetesman  Burr  bus.  The  latter  died  about  the  ninth  year  of 
Nero;  and. from  certain  circumstanees  his  ungrateful  master 
was  suspected  to  h^ve  caused  him  to  be  poisoned.  The  prn- 
torian  giiards  were  placed  under  the  command  of  F.  Rufus 
and  S.  Tigellinus.  The  former  was  respected  for  his  integ- 
rity, but  so  noted  for  indolence  that  his  authority  was  view^ 
merely  nominal  His  colleague  possessed  the  entire  confi- 
dence of  the  emperor,  for  he  was  admitted  to  all  his  secret 
revels  and  debaucheries.  When  TigeHinus  was  known  to 
be  Nero's  chief  counsellor,  all  who  envied  or  hated  Seneoa 
openly  reviled  him,*  and  a  number  of  the  courtiers  were  a»- 
suiuous  in  stimulating  the  emperor  to  dismiss  him.  The 
philosopher  anticipatea  the  wishes  of  his  enemies;  he  retired 
from  court,  laid  aside  alibis  usual  splendour,  and  assumed  the 
manners  of  n  philosopher  rather  than  a  itatesman.  Tigelli- 
nus now  directed  the  emperor  in  all  things,  executed  his  will, 
whether  it  was  regulated  by  justiee  or  not.  He  hesitated  not 
to  disgrace  or  murder  any  one  obnoxious  to  his  master's  dis- 
.pleasure ;  nor  to  promote  any  measure  on  which  he  set  his 
heart  Nero  longed  to  gratify  Poppeea's  ambition  by  pub- 
liciy  marrying  her.  In  order  to  this,  it  was  necessary  that 
Octavia  should  be  divorced  or  put  to  death.  He  divorced 
her  on  the  frivolous  pretence  that  she  was  barren.  Imme- 
diately after  Poppsa  was  declared  his  wife ;  but  this  detesta- 
hle  female  rested  not  till,  by  false  accusation  of  adultery,  she 
procured  first  Octavia's  banishment,  and  then  her  death,  of 
wbioh  proof  was  given  her,  by  the  murderers  presenting  to 
her  the  head  of  her  victim.     Soon  after  this  event  PoppAa'a 

Sower  over  the  emj^eror  was  strengthened  by  bringing  bin  a 
aughter.     His  joy  was  great  on  this  ooeasion ;  the  infiint  be 
named  Augusta,  and  the  mother  was  honoured  by  the  sasM 
ihohf  appelintioa     The  senate  had  made  v«wt  for  her  hsippy 
VOL.  in.  13 
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delivery;  ^and  now  many  more  were  added,  and  the  wbole 
amply  fulfilled :  days  for  solemn  processions  were  appointed, 
a  temple  was  decreed  to  Fecundity,  golden  images  of  the  For- 
tones  at  Antium,  where  the  child  was  born,  were  ordered  to 
be  made,  and  placed  on  the  throne  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus : 
but  short-lived  was  the  prince's  joy ;  for  within  four  months 
the  infant  died,  a  disaster  which  gave  occasion  to  new  strains 
of  flattery.  She  was  placed  among  the  gods,  and  divine 
worship,  with  a  priest,  altars,  and  sacrifices,  were  voted  to 
her.  As  the  emperor  had  rejoiced,  so  he  grieved,  beyond  all 
measure." 

Grief  or  reflection  suited  not  the  vain  mind  and  sensaai 
heart  of  the  emperor,  and  he  had  removed  far  from  him  all 
who  were  disposed  or  qualified  to  preserve  him  from  acts 
of  either  imprudence  or  mischief  and  folly,  in  which  alone 
he  delighted.  He  now  became  remarkable  for  almost  noth- 
ing but  acts  of  despotic  cruelty  and  barbarity,  or  the  chief 
actor  in  scenes  of  dissipation.  After  the  loss  of  his  infant, 
he  departed  for  Naples,  to  exhibit  his  skill  in  singing  and  act- 
ing on  the  stage,  purposing  to  proceed  thence  to  Greece,  to 
contend  for  the  prize  for  music  at  the  Olympian  games.  He 
was  accompanied,  as  usual,  on  his  journey,  ^  with  a  thou- 
sand chariots,  his  horses  and  mules  all  shod  with  silver,  his 
grooms  and  muleteers  clad  in  the  richest  cloth  of  Canusium, 
and  attended  by  a  band  of  praetorian  guards,  and  a  body  of 
African  horse,  most  pompously  attired.  Soon  after  his  arri- 
val at  Naples,  he  mounted  the  stage,  and  sung,  for  several  days 
together,  to  an  immense  multitude,  all  the  rabble  of  Naples,  and 
incredible  numbers,  from  the  neighbouring  cities  and  colonies, 
flocking  to  such  an  extraordinary  spectacle.  In  this  exercise 
he  passed  his  whole  time  at  Naples,  repairing  to  the  theatre  in 
the  morning,  and  continuing  there  till  night,  allowing  him 
self  now  and  then  a  small  respite  to  take  breath,  and  refresh 
himself,  which  he  did  publicly,  in  the  presence  of  the  multi- 
tude.'' Some  unknown  reasons  induced  him  to  defer  his 
voyage  to  Greece  and  return  to  Rome,  where,  to  display  his 
magnificence,  or  gratify  the  citizens,  he  held  a  succession  of 
banquets  in  the  public  places  and  squares.  These  assemblies 
included  the  most  infamous  persons  in  the  city^  and  the  scenes 
exhibited  not  only  almost  every  species  of  grandeur  and  lux- 
ury, but  almost  every  kind  of  the  most  sensual  and  abomina 
Ue  pleasure,  such  as  none  pretending  to  virtue  would  deign 
to  witness  Ot*  even  describe. 

It  had,  however,  been  well  for  society  had  this  vrild  beast 
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oeen  satisfied  with  riotiDg  in  the  lowest  and  most  beastly  in- 
dulgences, which  the  viituoas  might  avoid.  Unhappily,  he 
delighted  to  spread  as  widely  as  possible  misery,  by  every 
device,  suggested  by  his  polluted  imagination  and  brutalized 
passions.  In  proof  of  this,  history  appeals  to  the  dreadful 
fire  which  threatened  the  entire  destruction  of  Rome,  about 
A.  D.  64,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign.  Its  origin  was 
indeed  never  fully  ascertained ;  but  no  one  seems  to  have  hes- 
itated to  ascribe  it  to  the  diabolical  or  maniac  emperor.  He 
may  have  caused  it  to  be  raised  on  reflecting  on  the  dreadful 
scene  of  the  burning  of  ancient  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  for  the 
fire,  it  is  said,  commenced  on  the  day  of  the  year  correspon- 
ding with  that  in  which  that  tremendous  catastrophe  hap- 
pened. It  was  first  kindled  in  certain  shops  which  contained 
the  most  combustible  articles,  and,  of  course,  spread  with  the 
utmost  rapidity.  An  ancient  inscription,  near  St.  Peter's 
church,  attests  .that  it  continued  nine  oars.  At  the  end  of  six 
it  seemed  arrested ;  but  it  was  rekindfled  with  augmented 
fiiry,  and  raged  three  days  mora 

Besides  the  destruction  of  innumerable  common  dwellings^ 
^  all  the  noble  monuments  of  antiquity,  all  the  palaces,  temples, 
porticoes,  with  the  goods,  riches,  furniture,  and  merchandize, 
were  consumed.  The  shrieks  of  the  women,  the  various 
efibrts  of  some  endeavouring  to  save  the  young  and  tender,  of 
others  attempting  to  assist  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  the  hurry 
of  such  as  strove  only  to  provide  for  themselves,  occasioned  a 
mutual  interruption,  and  universal  confusion.  Many,  while 
they  chiefly  regarded  the  danger  that  pursued  them  behind, 
found  themselves  suddenly  involved  in  the  flame  before  and 
on  every  side.  If  they  escaped  into  the  quarters  adjoining,  or 
into  the  parts  quite  remote,  there  too  they  met  with  the  de- 
vouring flames.  At  last,  not  knowing  whither  to  fly,  nor 
where  to  seek  sanctuary,  they  abandoned  the  city,  and  re- 
paired to  the  open  fields.  Some,  out  of  despair  for  the  loss  of 
their  whole  substance,  others,  tbrouo^h  tenderness  for  their 
children  and  relations,  whom  they  had  not  been  able  to  snatch 
from  the  flames,  suffered  themselves  to  perish  in  them,  though 
they  had  easy  means  to  escape.  No  man  dared  to  stop  the 
progress  of  the  fire,  there  being  many  who  had  no  other 
ousiness  but  to  prevent  with  repeated  menaces  all  attempts  of 
that  nature ;  nay,  some  were  in  the  face  of  the  public,  seen  to 
throw  lighted  nre-brands  into  the  houses^  loudly  declaring, 
that  they  were  authorized  so  to  do ;  but  whether  this  was  only 
a  device  to  plunder  more  freely,  or  in  reality  they  had  sucL 
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orders,  was  oeyex  certainly  known.  Nero,  who  was  tbaii  at 
Antium.  did  not  offer  to  retam  to  the  city,  till  he  heard  that 
the  flame  was  advancing  to  nis  palace,  which,  after  has  arrival, 
was,  in  spite  of  all  opposition  burnt  down  to  the  ground,  with 
all  the  houses  adjoining  to  it.  However,  Nero,  afil^ng 
compassion  for  the  multitude,  thus  vagabond  and  bereft  of 
their  dwellings,  laid  open  the  field  of  Mars,  and  all  the  great 
edifices  erected  there  by  Agrippa,  and  even  his  own  gardens. 
He  likewise  caused  tabernacles  to  be  reared  in  haate  for  the 
reception  of  the  forlorn  populace ;  from'  Ostia  too,  and  the 
neighboring  cities,  were  Inronght,  by  his  orders,  all  sorts  of 
furniture  and  necessaries,  and  the  pnce  of  corn  considerably 
lessened.  But  these  bounties,  hovrever  generom  and  popu- 
lar, were  bestowed  in  vain,  because  a  report  was  spread 
abroad,  that,  during  the  time  of  this  general  conflagration,  he 
mounted  his  domestic  stage,  and  sung  the  destruction  of  Tray, 
comparing  the  present  desolation  to  the  celebrated  calamities 
of  iniquity.  Of  the  fourteen  districts  into  which  Rome  was 
divided,  tour  remained  entire,  three  were  laid  in  ashes,  and, 
in  the  seven  others,  there  remsined  only  here  and  there  a 
few  houses,  miserably  shattered,  and  half  Consumed.  Among 
the  many  ancient  and  stately  edifices,  which  the  rage  of  the 
flames  utterly  consumed,  Tacitus  redcons  the  temple  dedi- 
cated by  Servius  Tullius  to  the  Moon ;  the  temple  and  great 
altar  consecrated  by  Evander  to  Hercules ;  the  chapel  vowed 
by  Romulus  to  Jupiter  Stator ;  the  court  of  Numa,  with  the  tern* 
pie  of  Vesta,  and  m  it  the  tutelar  gods  pecnliar  to  the  Romans. 
In  the  same  fate  were  involved  the  inestimable  treasures 
acquired  by  so  many  victories,  the  wonderful  works  of  the 
best  painters  and  sculptors  of  Greece,  and,  w*hat  is  BtiU  mora 
to  be  lamented,  the  ancient  writings  of  celebrated  authors,  till 
then  preserved  perfectly  entire." 

The  burning  of  Rome  brought  Christians,  as  a  distinct  so- 
ciety, at  least  for  the  first  time  recorded  in  history,  before  the 
eivil  tribunals  of  the  city,  where  they  were  accused  of  being 
the  authors  of  this  great  calamity,  and  their  accuser  was  no 
less  important  a  personage  than  the  lawless  emperor.  Not 
the  lesst  evidence  of  their  guilt  is  alluded  to  in  history.  Nor 
did  the  accusation  against  them  weaken  the  universal  suspi* 
cionor  belief  that  Nero  alone  had  caused  the  city  to  beset  on 
fire.  He  knew  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  and,  doubtless, 
dreaded  that  its  consequence  might  be  fiital  to  him.  But  it 
may  seem  strange  what  could  suggest  to  him  to  charge  the 
withoWt  a  shadow  of  proo^  wkh  a  crime  wfaiek 
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tncy  had  eqnal  reason  with  their  fellow  ckizena  to  detest  and 
lament.  He  could  not  be  ignorant  that  no  class  of  society  were 
more  disposed  to  promote  the  temporal  peace  and  comfcni  of 
all  ranks ;  for  Paul,  their  ablest  advocate,  had  more  than 
ojhie  appeared  before  the  imperial  court,  vindicated  his  own 
character,  and  we  may  be  certain,  the  Christian,  with  such 
success  as  to  have  obtained  his  liberty  in  the  preceding  year. 
But  Nero,  it  is  said,  knew  that  they  were  generally  hated,  and 
that  to  subject  them  to  snfiering  would  recommend  him  to 
the  public,  should  be  even  fail  to  fix  on  them  the  guilt  of 
burning  the  city.  That  he,  however,  might  have  accused 
others  with  more  hope  of  being  credited,  no  one  can  doubt, 
who  reflects  on  the  vast  number  of  the  most  depraved  of  man- 
kind, resident  in  Rome.  We  conceive,  therefore,  that  we 
ftiay  ascribe  his  selection  of  the  Christians  to  suffer  innocently, 
to  the  counsels  of  his  infamous  wife  Poppsea,  rather  than  to 
his  own  sagacity  or  malice.  Such  depraved  persons  as  Nero 
are  not  those  who  are  usually  the  persecutors  of  hoiy  men. 
Their  most  violent  and  implacable  enemies  are  those  proud 
of  real  or  imaginary  intellectual,  moral,  or  religious  supe 
riority,  and  not  the  lovers  of  pleasure  and  frivolous  pursuits 
That  Nero  was,  at  this  time,  completely  enslaved  by  Poppaea 
is  welt  known,  and  ^hat  Christians  were  more  obnoxious  to 
her  displeasure  than  any  other  class  of  societ}^  will  scarcely 
be  questioned  by  those  who  advert  to  her  religion.  We  have 
alreiidy  remarked  that  it  is  probable,  from  Joseph  us  denomi- 
nating her  '<  religious,"  that  she  was  a  Jewish  proselyte  of  the 
sect  of  the  Pharisees.  He  notices  more  incidents  t^an  one 
which  appear  to  confirm  this  opinion,  and  clearly  show  her 
attachment  to  the  Jewish  people,  and  esteem  of  their  religious 
teachers.  Thus  he  informs  us,  that  in  his  twenty-sixth  year, 
certain  of  his  friends  distinguished  by  piety,  havmg  offended 
Felix  the  governor  of  Judea,  were  put  in  chains  and  sent 
prisoners  to  Rome,  to  be  tried  before  the  emperor.  In 
the  hope  of  aiding  in  their  deliverance,  he  accompanied 
them  to  Rome.  The  ship  in  which  they  sailed,  ^vith 
about  six  hundred  persons,  was  lost  in  the  Adriatic,  and  all 
perished,  except  about  eighty,  who,  after  swimming  all  night, 
were  saved  by  a  ship  of  Cyrene.  On  reaching  Rome,  he 
procured  the  friendship  of  Aliturius,  a  Jew,  who  was  an 
actor  on  the  stage,  and  much  beloved  by  Nero.  He  adds, 
that  "  through  the  interest  of  this  man,  he  was  introduced  to 
Poppe«8,  Cesar's  wife,  was  favourably  received,  and  suc- 
^eeeded  in  nbtainin?  the  liberty  of  the  priests  hie  friends 
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this  favoar  he  received  many  presents  from  the  em- 
press."  Josephus  owns  that  this  religions  empress  was  as 
wicked  as  Festus^  who  owed  to  her  his  appointment  to  the 
government  of  Judea.  Now  she  wcs  precisely  such  a  person 
as  was  most  likely  to  hate  and  seek  the  destruction  of  Chris- 
tians. This  was  strikingly  seen  in  the  first  age  of  Christian- 
ity ;  some  of  the  female  proselytes  in  the  empire,  were  most 
active  opponents  of  the  nrst  ministers  of  the  word.  Thus, 
when  the  gospel  had  been  published  throughout  all  the  region 
of  Pisidia,  "the  Jews"  in  Antioch, the  capital,  "stirred  up  the 
devout  and  honorable  women,  and  the  chief  men  of  the  city, 
and  raised  persecution  against  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  ex- 
pelled them  out  of  their  coasts."  / 

While  it  may  be  disputed  whether  the  accusation  against 
the  Christians  m  Rome  originated  in  the  unrighteous  policy 
of  Nero,  or  the  pharisaical  zeal  of  his  wife,  it  is  most  proba- 
ble that  the  majority  of  all  ranks  were  not  displeased  to  see 
them  persecuted  to  death.  Their  real  character  was  not  un- 
derstood by  the  most  intelligent  unbelievers.  This  is  plain 
from  the  brief  description  given  of  them  by  the  most  emment 
Roman  writers  in  the  first  and  second  centuriea  These 
learned  men  appear  to  have  treated  Christianity  as  a  subject 
unworthy  of  investigation.  Such  conduct  indicates  their  ut- 
ter indifference  to  whatever  involved  the  interests  of  man  in 
relation  to  God  and  the  future  and  invisible  state.  And  what 
conduct  could  more  decidedly  prove  that  their  wisdom  was 
foolishness?  It  is  not  uncommon  to  apologise  for  their  most 
unrea.''>nable  conduct,  by  saying  that  they  had  not  an  op- 
portunity of  knowing  the  truth  respecting  Christians.  How 
unfounded  is  such  an  opini6nl  Could  any  one,  sincerely 
and  earnestly  desirous  to  know  eternal  truth,  remain  igno> 
rant  of  the  gospel  in  any  of  the  great  cities  of  the  empire, 
after  the  first  thirty  years  of  Paul's  ministry?  Christians 
were  numerous,  and  zealously  announced  what  they  be- 
lieved. Rome  was  full  of  them.  They  might  be,  and  doubt- 
less were,  known  to  all  who  loved  the  lig^ht  and  hated  dark- 
ness. But  the  fact  is,  that  their  principles  and  practices  in 
religion  were  opposed  to  all  that  the  learned  unbelievers,  and 
the  superstitious  and  licentious  multitude,  believed  or  valued. 
The  former  deemed  all  forms  of  religion  as  equally  useless, 
or  of  equal  value ;  and  the  latter  imagined  that  every  one 
who  renounced  the  worship  of  the  gods  of  the  empire  were 
the  enemies  of  all  good,  and  to  be  regarded  as  atheists.  "  All 
were  provoked,"  as  Mosheim  remarks,  "  by  the  simplicity  of 
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their  worship,  which  resemUed  in  nothing  the  sacred  rites 
of  any  other  people.  The  Christians  had  neither  sacrifices, 
nor  temples,  nor  images,  nor  oracles,  nor  sacerdotal  orders  \ 
and  this  was  sufficient  to  bring  upon  them  the  reproaches  of 
an  ignorant  multitude,  who  imagined  that  there  could  be  no 
religion  without  these.  Thus  they  were  looked  upon  as  a 
sort  of  atheists ;  and,  by  the  Roman  laws,  those  who  were 
chargeable  with  atheism  were  declared  the  pests  of  human  so- 
ciety. But  this  was  not  all :  the  sordid  interests  of  a  multitude 
of  lazy  and  selfish  priests  were  immediately  connected  with  the 
ruin  "and  oppression  of  the  Christian  cause.  The  public 
worship  of  such  an  immense  number  of  deities  was  a  source 
of  subsistence,  and  even  of  riches,  to  the  whole  rabble  of 
priests  and  augurs,  and  also  to  a  multitude  of  merchants  and 
artists  j  and  as  the  progress  of  the  gospel  threatened  the  ruin 
of  this  religious  traffic^  and  tbe  profits  it  produced,  this  raised 
up  new  enemies  to  the  Christians,  and  armed  tbe  rage  of 
mercenary  superstition  against  their  lives  and  their  cause." 

No  pagan  author,  perhaps,  before  the  time  of  Pliny,  looked 
on  the  Christians  as  a  society  completely  distinct  from  the 
Jews,  and  the  national  prejudices  and  vices  of  the  latter  were 
generally  ascribed  to  the  former  ;  and  the  extraordinary  suc- 
cess of  both  parties,  in  converting  to  their  respective  religions, 
which  seemed  one,  because  in  common  they  denounced  all 
idols,  roused  the  jealousy  or  wrath  of  all  tne  Romans  and 
Greeks  who  admired  their  own  religion,  either  on  account  oi 
its  antiquity,  utility,  or  popularity.  These  uneasy  and  indig- 
nant feelings  were  evidently  strong  in  Seneca  and  Tacitus, 
who  were  greatly  distinguished  in  the  first  century.  The 
former,  apparently  referring  to  the  Jews,  including  the  fol- 
lowers of  Christ,  laments — ^'So  universally  do  the  customs 
of  that  most  flagitious  people  prevail^  that  now  they  are  re- 
ceived all  over  the  world.  The  conquered  have  given  laws 
to  the  conquerors."  The  latter  remarks  that  ^^  the  Jews  in- 
stituted the  rite  of  circumcision,  in  order  to  distinguish  them- 
selves from  the  rest  of  mankind.  They  who  have  revolted 
to  the  customs  of  the  Jews  do  the  same,  and  the  first  that  they 
are  taught  is,  to  despise  the  gods,  and  to  divest  themselves  of 
patriotism.  The  worst  of  men  every  where,  despising  the  re- 
ligious rites  of  their  own  country,  were  wont  to  pile  up  their 
contributions  and  alms  at  Jerusalem." 

Taking  advantage  of  the  universal  hatred  of  Christianity, 
and  of  the  popular  calumnies  and  clamour  against  its  advo* 
cates  and  confessorSi  Nero  ^cceeded  in  turning  tbe  eyea  of 
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the  public  from  him  for  a  time,  1>7  publishing  an  edict  denoan- 
cing  death  on  Christians,  under  the  pretence  that  they  had 
idndled  the  fire  which  had  eonanmed  the  city ;  and  he  pre- 
scribed that  they  shouM  sufler  death  under  forms  which 
ahonld  represent  to  all  their  crime  in  their  punishment.  The 
only  narrative  deserving  credit  of  this  first  great  persec'ution 
of  Christians  by  the  Roman  sitate,  is  the  imperfect  one  left  by 
Tacitus.  "Nero,"  he  observes,  "to  suppress  the  prevaih'ng 
rumour  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  conflagration,  transfer- 
led  the  guik  upon  supposed  criminals,  subjecting  to  most 
exquisite  torments  those  people  who,  for  their  enormous 
crimes,  were  universally  abhorred,  and  known  to  the  vulgar 
by  the  name  of  Christians.  The  author  of  this  name  was 
Christ,  who  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  was  executed  under 
Pontius  Pilate,  procurator  of  Judea.  The  pestilent  supersti- 
tion was  for  a  while  suppressed,  but  it  revived  again,  and 
spread  not  only  over  Judea,  where  the  evil  was  broached,  but 
reached  Rome ;  whither  from  erery  quarter  of  the  earth  is 
constantly  flowing  whatever  is  hideous  and  abominable 
amongst  men,  and  is  there  readily  embraced  and  practised. 
First,  therefore,  were  apprehended  such  as  owned  themselves 
to  be  of  that  sect ;  then  by  them  was  diicorered  an  immense 
multitude,  and  all  were  convicted,  not  of  the  crime  of  burn- 
ingr  of  Rome,  but  of  their  hatred  and  enmity  to  mankind. 
Their  death  and  tortures  were  aggravated  with  cruel  derision 
and  sport ;  for  they  were  either  covered  with  the  skins  of 
wild  beasts,  and  torn  in  pieces  by  devouring  dogs,  or  fastened 
to  crosses,  or  wrapt  up  in  combustible  garments,  that,  when 
the  day-light  failed,  thev  might,  like  torches,  serve  to  dispel 
the  darkness  of  the  nignt.  Por  this  tragical  spectacle  Nero 
lent  his  own  gardens,  and  exhibited  at  the  same  time  the  pub- 
lic diversion  of  the  circus,  sometimes  driving  a  chariot  in  per- 
son, and  sometimes  standing  as  a  spectator  among  the  popu- 
lace in  the  habit  of  a  charioteer.  Hence  towards  the  miser- 
able sufferers,  however  guilty  and  deserving  the  most  exem- 
plary punishment,  compassion  arose,  seeing  they  were  doomed 
to  perish,  not  with  a  view  to  the  public  good,  but  to  gratify  the 
cruehy  of  one  man." 

This  sanguinary  and  barbarous  attack  on  the  rhurch  of 
God  began  in  the  mtter  end  of  a.  d.  64,  and  it  is  uncertain  if 
it  terminated  before  the  death  of  Nero,  a.  d.  68.  Nor  have  we 
more  certain  information  as  to  the  extent  of  this  calamity ;  for 
many  ima^ne  that  the  imperial  edict  was  designed  for  the 
whole  empire,  whSe  othen  'wooM  limit  it  to  Italy  or  even  te 
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Borne.  If  tradition  ma^  be  Yeliecl  on,  both  the  aMllea  Paul 
and  Peter  had  visited  the  oapical  during  the  Yiolence  of  this 
peraecation,  and  fell  TictinM  to- the  rage  of  their  enemies.  It 
18  probable  that  the  aofferings  of  the  Christians  were  of  tern* 
porary  duration ;  (or  Noro  soon  found  himself  in  circum* 
stances  which,  doubtless,  witlidrew  his  attention  from  them : 
and  their  enemies  were  miljected  by  him  to  such  great  and 
complicated  distress^  that  they  would  feel  little  disposition  to 
interfere  in  the  aiiairs  of  a  class  of  persons  who  not  only  did 
them  no  injury,  but  were  ever  zealous  to  do  them  good  by 
every  means  which  they  could  employ.      *" 

In  the  opinion  of  some,  Nero  destroyed  Rome  that  he 
might  acquire  celebrity  by  mising  the  city  in  greater  beauty 
and  magnificence^  This  it  sot  improbable,  for  it  is  said  of 
him  that  he  was  always  ready  to  undertake  enterprises  in 
proportion  to  their  dilBcoky  or  even  seeming  impossibility  to 
accomplish  them.  Nor  was  this  conjecture  inconsistent  with 
his  conduct  after  the  fire ;  for  he  employed  all  his  authority 
and  resources  to  confer  en  the  renovated  city  all  that  was 
calculated  to  render  it  worthy  of  its  dignity  as  the  metropolis 
of  the  world.  He  *'  founded  a  palace,  which  he  called  his 
Qolden  House ;  though  it  was  not  so  much  admired  on  acp 
count  of  an  immense  pvoAision  of  gold,  precious  stones,  and 
other  inestimable  ornaments,  as  for  its  vast  extent,  containing 
spacious  fields,  large  wildernesses,  artificial  lakes,  thick  woods, 
gardens,  orchards,  vineyards,  hills,  and  groves.  The  entrance 
of  this  stately  edifice  was  wide  enough  to  receive  a  colossus, 
representing  Nero,  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high :  the  gal- 
leries consisted  oi  three  rows  of  tall  pillars,  each  of  them  a 
full  mile  in  length :  the  lakes  were  encompassed  with  mag^ 
nificent  buildings,  in  the  manner  of  cities,  and  the  woods 
stocked  with  all  manner  of  wild  beasts.  The  house  itself 
was  tiled  with  gold,  the  walls  were  covered  with  the  same 
metal,  and  richly  adorned  with  precious  stones  and  mother- 
of-pearl,  which  in  those  days  was  valued  above  gold:  the 
timber-work  and  ceilings  of  the  rooms  were  inlaid  with  gold 
and  ivory :  the  roof  of  one  of  the  banqueting-rooms  resembled 
the  firmament,  both  in  its  figure  and  motion,  turning  inces* 
santly  about  night  and  day,  and  showering  all  sorts  of  sweet 
waters.  When  this  magnificent  structure  was  fimshed,  Nero 
slightindy  said,  that  at  lengtli  he  began  to  lodge  like  a  man. 
Pliny  tells  us,  that  this  palace  extended  quite  round  the  city. 
Nero,  it  seems,  did  not  finish  it;  for  the  first  order  Otho 
signed  was,  as  we  read  in  SueUmius,  for  fifty  millions  of  sea- 
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terces.  to  be^employed  in  petfectiog  the  Golden  P^ee  which 
Nero  had  begun.  The  projiectora  of  this  plan  were  SeYcroi 
and  Celer,  two  bold  and  enterprising  men,  who  soon  after 
put  the  emperor  upon  a  still  more  expensive  and  arduous 
undertaking,  namely,  that  of  cutting  a  canal  through  hard 
rocks  and  steep  mountains,  from  the  kke  Avernus  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber,  a  hundred  and  sixty  miles  in  length,  and 
of  such  breadth  that  two  gallies  of  five  ranks  of  oars  might 
easily  pass  abreast.  His  view  in  this  was  to  open  a  commu- 
nication between  Rome  and  Campania,  free  from  the  troubles 
and  dangers  of  the  sea ;  for,  in  the  course  of  this  year,  a 
great  number  of  vessels,  laden  with  corn,  were  shipwrecked 
at  Cape  Misenum,  the  pilots  choosing  rather  to  venture  out  in 
a  violent  storm,  than  not  to  arrive  at  the  time  the^  were  ex- 
pected by  Nero.  For  the  execution  of  this  prodigious  under- 
taking, the  emperor  ordered  the  prisoners  from  all  parts  to  be 
transported  into  Italy  ;  and  such  as  were  convicted,  whatever 
their  crimes,  were  to  be  condemned  only  to  his  works.  Nero, 
who  undertook  nothing  with  more  ardour  a«d  readiness 
than  what  was  deemed  impossible,  expended  incredible  sums 
in  this  rash  undertaking,  and  exerted  all  his  power  to  cut 
through  the  mountains  adjoining  to  the  lake  Avernus ;  but  not 
being  able  to  remove  by  art  the  obstacles  of  nature,  he  was 
obliged  to  drop  the  enterprise.  The  ground  not  occupied  by 
the  foundations  of  Nero's  own  palace,  he  assigned  for  nouses, 
which  were  not  placed,  as  after  the  burning  of  the  city  by  the 
Gauls,  at  random  and  without  order,  but  the  streets  were  laid 
out  regularly,  spacious  and  straight,  the  edifices  restrained  to 
a  certain  height,  perhaps  of  seventy  feet,  according  to  the  plan 
of  Augustus;  the  courts  were  widened,  and  to  all  the  great 
houses  which  stood  by  themselves,  and  were  called  isles, 
large  porticoes  were  added,  which  Nero  engaged  to  raise  at 
his  own  expense,  and  to  deliver  to  each  proprietor  the  squares 
about  them  clear  from  all  rubbish.  He  likewise  promised 
rewards  according  to  every  man's  rank  and  substance,  ap- 
pointing a  day  for  the  discharge  of  his  promise,  on  condition 
that  against  tnat  day  their  several  houses  and  palaces  were 
finished.  He,  moreover,  made  the  following  wise  regula- 
tions, to  obviate  such  a  dreadful  calamity  for  the  future: 
that  the  new  buildings  should  be  raised  to  a  certain  height 
without  timber  ;  that  they  should  be  arched  ^vith  stone  from 
the  quarries  of  Gabii  and  Alba,  which  were  proof  against 
fire ;  that  over  the  common  springs  which  were  diverted  by 
private  men  for  their  own  uses.  Overseers  should  be  placed 
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to  prevent  that  abuse ;  that  every  citizen  should  hare  ready 
in  his  house  a  machine  proper  to  extinguish  fire ;  and  that 
no  wall  shall  be  common  to  two  houses,  but  every  house 
be  inclosed  within  its  own  peculiar  walls.  Thus  the  city 
in  a  short  time  rose  out  of  its  ashes  with  new  lustic^  and 
more  beautiful  than  ever." 

The  popularity  which,  perhaps,  Nero  acquired  by  his 
fierce  zeal  against  Christianity,  and  by  the  apparent  wisdom, 
greatness  of  mind,  generosity,  and  liberality  which  he  dis- 
played in  the  erection  of  his  golden  palace  and  the  embellish- 
ment of  the  city,  was  transient  In  the  gratification  of  hie 
vanity  or  ambition  and  desire  of  public  favour,  he  exhausted 
all  the  treasures  of  the  state ;  and  to  procure  wealth  to  satisfy 
his  boundless  desires,  and  to  enable  him  to  execute  his  vast,, 
and,  in  many  instances,  his  foolish  and  impracticable  schemes, 
he  resorted  to  measures  at  once  most  unjust  and  oppressive,  so 
that  to  all  ranks,  except  the  dregs  of  society,  his  name  and  gov- 
ernment became  hateful  and  detestable.  He  commissioned 
persons  capable  of  committing  every  species  of  wickedness  to 
proceed  through  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia,  and  seize  the  riches 
of  every  province,  including  the  wealth  of  the  temples,  the 
ornaments,  and  the  statues  and  images  of  the  gods,  which 
were  made  of  the  precious  metals.  The  whole  were  con- 
veyed to  Rome ;  and  the  metallic  gods  were  melted  down  and 
turned  into  money.  His  tyranny  produced  universal  discon- 
tent, and  astrologers  and  diviners  alone  were  enriched  by 
pretending  to  observe  many  prodigies  which  they  declar^ 
forerunners  of  some  dreadful  calamity ;  multitudes  in  conse- 
quence resorted  to  them  to  have  those  superstitious  fears  al- 
layed wbich  their  lies  had  awakenexl.  Nero  was  alarmed 
by  these  reported  omens,  and  consulted  Babylus,  a  celebrated 
astrologer.  Informed  by  him  that  great  monarchs  could  avert . 
these  omens  by  some  extraordinary  massacre, and, crediting  the 
impostor,  it  is  said  that  he  determined  to  exterminate  the  whole 
Senatorial  order,  and  commit  all  the  offices  of  the  empire  to 
the  knights  and  his  freedmen.  Though  the  execution  of 
this  resolution  was  beyond  his  power,  yet  he  seemed  to  fol- 
low it  in  his  future  conduct  To  the  utmost  extent  of  his 
power  he  put  to  death,  or  by  threatenings  compelled  to  com- 
mit suicide,  every  one  venerable  by  the  highest  rank,  or  re* 
spected  for  wisdom,  learning,  genius,  or  exemplary  conduct 

He  probably  considered  his  murderous  deeds  justifiable, 
on  discovering  a  conspiracy  formed  to  dethrone  him  by  the 
first  men  in  Rome,  and  into  which  history  testifies  that  the 
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whole  nobility,  senators,  knights,  soldiers,  and  even  women, 
eagerly  entered  The  leader  was  Caius  Pios,  a  noble  of  dig- 
niaed  aspect,  and  generous  conduct,  and  still  more  illustrious 
by  his  high  rank  and  powerful  eloquence,  which  he  employed 
for  the  defence  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  was,  nevertheless,, 
a  man  of  pleasure,  and  exceedingly  licentious ;  but  the  Ro- 
mans had  not,  on  this  account,  any  objection  to  raise  him  to 
the  empire,  for  correct  morals  were  not  deemed  by  them  ne* 
cessary  in  their  rulers.  Lucan,  the  celebratedL  poet,  was 
among  the  first  who  joined  this  conspiracy,  instigated,  it  is 
said,  by  revenge  for  the  insults  which  he  had  su&red  from 
Nero,  who,  being  himself  a  poet,  and  apprehensive  lest  his 
poetical  fame  should  be  eclipsed  by  Lucan,  permitted  not  the 
publication  of  his  poems.  Epicliaris,,  an  mfamous  female, 
was  among  the  most  active,  determined,  and  persevering  of 
the  conspirators.  Her  conduct  seemed  inexplicable,  for  il 
could  be  traced  to  no  motive.  She  exerted  herself  to  the  u^ 
most  to  hasten  the  execution  of  the  purpose,  which  all  ap- 
proved, to  assassinate  the  emperor,  while  he  was  singing  on 
the  stage,  or  traversing  the  streets  in  his  nightly  revels. 
^'  When  she  found  that  all  her  reproaches  and  exhortations 
had  no  efiect  on  her  accomplices,  impatient  of  their  slowness, 
she  left  Rome,  and  hastenea  to  Campania,  where  she  employ* 
ed  all  her  industry  and  skill  to  estrange  from  Nero  the  hearts 
of  the  chief  officers  of  the  fleet  lying  at  Misenum,  and  to  en* 
gage  them  in  the  design,  which  they  had  frequent  opportuni- 
ties of  executing,  as  the  emperor  took  great  delight  in  sailing 
often  along  the  coast  of  Misenum  and  Puteoli.  In  that  fleet, 
Volusius  Proculus,  who  had  been  employed  by  Nero  to  despatch 
his  mother,  had  the  command  of  a  thousand  marines.  But 
as  he  did  not  think  himself  thereby  sufficiently  rewarded  for 
so  meritorious  a  murder,  either  from  an  old  acquaintance  with 
Epicharis,  or  a  friendship  newly  contracted,  he  related  to  her 
his  signal  services  to  Nero,  adding  bitter  complaints  that  he 
had  not  been  distinguished  with  promotion  equal  to  his  de> 
s^ts.  In  answer  to  him,  Epicharis  urged  all  the  crying 
cruelties,  all  the  barbarous  outrages  committed  by  the  tyrant^ 
and  at  the  same  time  acquainted  him  with  the  conspiracy-; 
but  had  the  precaution  to  conceal  from  him  the  names  of  the 
conspirators.  The  traitor  was  no  sooner  let  into  the  secret, 
than  he  flew  to  Rome,  and  betrayed  the  whole  to  Nero.  But 
his  discovery  availed  nothing ;  for  when  Epicharis  was  sum- 
moned, and  confronted  with  the  informer,  as  his  charge  against 
ber  was  supported  by  no  witnesses,  she  denied  it,  pretendifig 
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to  Be  greatly  amazed  at  the  impudent  boldness  of  the  accuser. 
However,  she  was  detained  in  prison,  Nero  suspecting  that 
the  charge  was  not  false,  though  not  proved  to  be  true." 

This  circumstance  determined  the  conspirators  to  delay  no 
longer  the  acomplishment  of  their  treacherous  design.  After 
much  discussion,  they  agreed  that  it  would  be  most  hon- 
ourable and  expedient  publicly  to  kit!  Nero  during  the  festi- 
val of  Ceres,  at  the  time  of  the  Circeneian  games,  from  which 
he  was  never  absent.  Scevinus,  having  procured  a  dagger 
from  a  temple,  ekimed  the  right  to  strike  the  first  blow,  being 
conf  dent  that  the  sacredness  of  the  instrument  insured  him 
success.  On  the  evening  preceding  that  on  which  the  daring 
and  atrocius  act  was  to  be  performed,  Scevinus  sealed  his 
will ;  then  unsheathing  the  aoove-mentioned  dagger,  he  com- 
plained  it  was  blunt  and  rusty,  charging  Milichus,  one  of  his 
freedmen,  to  have  it  ground  and  sharpened  at  the  point :  next 
he  ordered  a  repast  more  sumptuous  and  profuse  than  ordi^ 
nary  to  be  got  ready ;  afler  which  he  presented  his  favourite 
slaves  with  their  hberty,  and  others  with  sums  of  money. 
His  countenance,  in  the  midst  of  an  affected  cheerfulness,  ap- 
peared clouded :  in  his  discourse  he  was  continually  running 
from  one  subject  to  another,  without  attending  to  any ;  whence 
all,  who  were  present,  concluded  that  his  mind  was  fraught 
with  some  great  design :  at  last  he  ordered  the  same  Mili- 
chus to  prepare  bandages  for  wounds,  and  applications  for 
stopping  blood.  The  freedman,  reflecting  On  these  orders, 
and  concluding  with  himself,  that  a  conspiracy  was  undoubt- 
edly carrying  on,  and  his  patron  concerned  m  it,  hastened 
next  morning  by  break  of  day  to  the  gardens  of  Servilius. 
where  Nero  then  was ;  and,  being  refused  admittance,  declarea 
that  he  came  to  discover  matters  of  the  utmost  importance." 
Epaphroditus,  one  of  the  emperor's  freedmen,  at  fast  reluc- 
tantly admitted  him  into  his  presence.  On  relating  all  the 
circumstances,  and  showing  the  dagger,  his  testimony  was 
believed,  and  Scevinus  was  instantly  brought  by  a  band  of 
soldiers  to  answer  for  the  crime  oi  which  he  was  accused. 
Through  the  agency  of  his  wife  and  the  treacherous  slave, 
the  conspiracy  was  now  fully  discovered ;  and  a  number  of 
the  conspirators  who  were  seized,  by  the  promise  of  pardon, 
betrayed  many  of  their  dearest  friencls.  Thus  Lucan  accused 
his  own  mother.  Epicharis  appears  to  have  been  remarkably 
distinguished  for  fidelity  and  nonour,  in  this  unlawful  enter- 
prise ;  for  the  application  of  every  species  of  to'^ture  drew  not 
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a  word  from  her  which  could  be  construed  to  unplicate  any 
one  of  her  numerous  accomplices. 

Nero  was  so  dreadfully  alarmed  on  perceiving  his  danger, 
thai  he  not  only  doubled  his  guards,  but  posted  bands  of  sol- 
diers upon  the  walls,  and  all  round  the  city,  lined  the  sea-coast 
and  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  with  numerous  detachments,  or- 
dered parties  of  foot  and  horse  to  scour  the  fields  night  and 
day,  to  range  in  the  public  squares  in  the  neifii'hbouring  muni- 
cipal towns,  to  enter  the  private  houses.  With  the  praetorian 
fifuards  Germans  were  intermixed ;  for  in  them,  as  tney  were 
foreigner^,  Nero  cheiAy  confided." 

Multitudes  were  now  dragged  to  the  imperial  tribunal, 
which  was  erected  in  the  royal  gardens,  and  every  one  was 
sentenced  to  perish  who  had  been  ever  seen  to  associate,  or 
even  smile  with  the  chief  conspirators.  Many  great  men  suf- 
fered, and  it  is  reported  that  oi  these,  the  death  of  no  one  gave 
Nero  more  joy  than  that  of  his  most  eminent  tutor  and  minis- 
ter, Seneca,  whose  ruin  he  had  lonc^  desired.  The  philoso- 
pher was  condemned  to  kill  himself  He  died  as  a  hero  and 
a  fool,  for  while  he  composedly  consoled  his  wife  and  friends, 
with  the  water  of  the  hot  bath  in  which  he  bled  to  death,  he 
sprinkled  the  slaves  who  waited  on  him,  and  said,  '<  With  this 
water  I  make  a  libation  to  Jupiter  the  Deliverer." 

The  conspiracy  being  utterly  suppressed,  Nero  assembled 
the  army,  "  distributed  among  them  a  largess  of  two  thousand 
nummi  a  man,  and  ordered  them  to  be  thenceforth  supplied 
with  corn  at  the  public  expense.  Upon  Petronius  Turpili- 
anus,  Gocceius  Nerva,  and  Tigelinus,  he  bestowed  triumphal 
ornaments,  as  a  reward  for  their  zeal  in  prosecuting  the  con- 
spirators ;  nay,  he  caused  triumphal  statues  to  be  erected  in 
the  forum  to  the  two  latter,  and  their  images  to  be  placed  in 
the  palace,  a  distinction  seldom  granted,  and  only  to  persons 
of  the  greatest  merit  Nymphidius  was  distinguished  with 
the  consular  ornaments.  The  emperor,  having  thus  reward- 
ed the  instruments  of  his  tyranny,  assembled  the  fathers,  and 
acquainted  them  with  the  late  transactions.  To  the  people  he 
addressed  an  edict  upon  the  same  subject,  and  published  the 
several  evidences  against  the  conspirators,  with  their  own 
confessions,  in  order  to  confute  a  rumour  current  among  the 
populace,  that  the  plot  was  forged,  and  that  Nero,  merely  to 
satiate  his  cruelty,  and  out  of  base  fear,  had  sacrificed  so  many 
illustrious  citizens.  In  the  senate,  where  the  most  abject  flat- 
tery prevailed,  every  senator,  the  more  sensibly  he  was  af- 
fected with  inward  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  friends  or  relations. 
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the  mote  outward  joy  and  congfratulatioDS  he  expressed.  It 
was  by  the  whole  body  decreed,  that  public  thanksgivings 
and  oblations  should  be  paid  to  all  the  deities,  and  particular 
honours  to  the  Sun,  who  having  a  chapel  in  the  circus,  where 
the  parricide  was  to  be  perpetrated,  had  brought  to  light  the 
dark  contrivances  of  the  conspirators;  that  the  Circensian 
games  should  be  solemnized  with  extraordinary  pomp ;  that 
the  month  of  April,  in  which  the  conspiracy  was  detected, 
should  thenceforth  bear  the  name  of  Nero  ;*  that  a  temple 
should  be  erected  to  the  goddess  Salus  or  Safety,  in  the  place 
whence  Scevinus  had  taken  the  dagger.  The  dagger  itself 
was  by  Nero  dedicated  in  the  capitol,  with  this  inscription, 
To  Jupiter  the  Avenger.  Such  was  the  issue  of  this  conspi- 
Tacv,  which  to  the  same  moment  owed,  as  Tacitus  observes, 
ito  beginning,  progress,  and  perfection,  and  was  with  faithful 
silence  and  secrecy  concealed  in  a  combination  so  numerous, 
so  variously  framed,  amongst  those  of  every  condition,  sex, 
and  age,  till  it  was  accidentally  discovered  in  the  manner  we 
have  related. 

"  Nero,  now  delivered  from  all  fear,  betook  himself  again 
to  bis  harp.  As  the  time  approached  for  disputing  the  prizes 
in  the  quinquennial  games,  the  senate,  to,  prevent  Nero  from 
appearing  there  as  a  competitor,  offered  him  the  prize  of  mu- 
SIC,  and  also  the  crown  of  eloquence.  But  the  emperor  an- 
swered, That  he  needed  not  their  partiality ;  since  he  himself' 
was  a  match  for  all  his  competitors,  and  would  only,  by  the 
just  determination  of  the  judges,  purchase  the  praise  and  re- 
compense of  his  skill.  He  appeared  publicly  upon  the  sta^e, 
and  there  rehearsed  a  poem  of  his  own  composing ;  but  the 
populace  applauding  him,  and  begging  he  would  display  all 
his  studies,  lor  these  were  their  words,  he  entered  the  great 
tlieatre,  and  there  appearing  amongst  the  common  harpers 
and  minstrels,  contended  with  them  for  the  prize  with  such 
eagerness  and  anxiety,  that  he  never  ventured  to  sit  down, 
however  fatigued,  that  being  contrary  to  the  established  laws 
of  the  harp,  nor  to  spit,  nor  to  wipe  the  sweat  from  his  face, 
save  only  with  his  arm.  In  the  end,  adoring  the  multitude 
with  his  knee  bent,  and  his  hands  lifted  up,  according  to  the 
custpm  of  the  common  players,  he  waited  with  awe  and  trem- 
bling the  determination  of  the  judges.  The  common  people  of 
Rome  applauded  him  with  loud  shouts  and  clapping  of  hands, 
from  an  utter  insensibility,  says  our  historian,  of  the  crying 
reproach  which  disgraced  the  Roman  empire.  Buttheinhab 
itants  of  the  municipal  cities  of  Italy,  who  still  retained  the 
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severe  manners  of  the  ancients,  ancP  such  as  came  ftom  remote 
provinces,  and  attended  then  at  Rome  upon  embassies  or  their 
own  private  aflfairs,  could  not  behold,  without  indig^nation,  the 
sovereign  of  Rome  thus  debasing^  himself  upon  the  stage,  and 
much  less  join  those  who  applauded  this  his  shamefoMebase^ 
ment.  They  were  therefore  frequently  beaten  by  the  soldiers, 
who  stood  in  several  clusters  among  the  crowd  to  observe  the 
&ces  of  the  spectators." 

This  was  a  period,  of  fearful  sufferings  to  the  Romans  of 
all  ranks.  The  tyranny  of  their  ruler  perhaps  was  most  se- 
verely felt  by  the  higher  orders ;  but  the  judgments  of  the  sov- 
ereign of  ail  fell  indiscriminately  on  all  ranks.  Campania 
was  laid  waste  by  dreadful  tempests  and  violent  whirlwinds, 
the  fruits  of  the  land  were  scattered,  plantations  were  torn  up, 
and  whole  villages  were  destroyed.  A  terrible  pestilence  pre- 
vailed in  Rome,  and  quickly  carried  ofT about  thirty^thousand  ! 
of  her  citizens.  Lyons,  in  Gaul,  suffered  much  from  an  ac- 
cidental fire,  which  seemed  to  excite  the  compassion  of  Nero, 
for  he  sent  a  large  sum  to  restore  the  city.  Compassion,  how- 
ever, rarely  moved  him.  His  fascinating  Poppaea,  having 
provoked  Kim  by  reproaching  him  for  his  nightly  dissipations, 
or  by  ridiculing  him  for  his  mean  actions,  received  a  kick 
from  him  on  the  belly.  When  pregnant,  which  occasioned  her  i 
death.  In  this  event  the  Romans  secretly  rejoiced,  although  | 
they  were  compelled  to  assume  the  appearance  of  mourners.  | 
They  had,  however,  no  great  reason  for  joy ;  Nero  now  i 
needed  no  tempter  to  commit  either  folly  or  wickedness;  he 
was  ir/ecoverably  lost  to  all  sense  of  propriety,  justice,  or 
mercy.  He  soon  married  Statilia  Messalina,  the  widow  of  a 
Roman  noble,  and  honoured  her  with  the  title  of  Augusta ; 
but  whatever  was  her  character,  as  it  was  scarcely  possible, 
if  bad,  to  augment  his  depravity,  so,  if  good,  it  had  no  influ- 
ence to  improve  his  mind  or  reform  his  conduct.  He  con- 
tinued to  sned  the  blood  of  every  Roman  whose  virtue  he  en- 
vied or  whose  power  he  feared. 

To  amuse  the  Romans,  and  turn  their  thoughts  from  their 
many  calamities,  he  exhibited  Fridates,  brother  of  Talos'eses  [ 

king  of  Parthia,  in  all  the  pomp  of  majesty  and  grandeur, 
and,  in  one  of  the  public  squares,  crowned  him  king  of*  At*  • 

menia.     "  This  was  the  most  magnificent  and  pompous  cere-  ' 

mony  ever  witnessed  in  Rome."  Fridates  received  from  the 
emperor  eighty  thousand  nnmmi  a  day,  while  he  rc^mained 
in  italy,^and  at  his  departure  presents  of  immense  value. 
Nero  therefore  had  no  doubt  that  the  Parthian  king,  on  learo^ 
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ing  his  generosity  to  his  brother,  ivould  gratify  hhn  b}-  ac- 
cepting his  invitation  to  come  to  Rome;  and  his  refusal  so 
provoked  him,  that  he  resolved,  and  made  great  preparations 
to  reduce  Parthia ;  but  on  ascertaining  that  Valogeses  was 
prepared  to  defend  his  dominions,  he  resumed  employments 
mote  suited  to  his  vain  mind  than  war. 

The  Greeks,  who  surpassed  all  other  nations  in  the  art  of 
flattery,  knowing  Nero's  love  of  applause  for  his  skill  in  the 
use  of  the  harp,  sent  him  an  embassy  with  all  the  cro^vns  givet> 
by  the  Grecian  cities  to  those  most  celebrated  for  such  skill. 
This  honour  was  so  acceptable  to  him,  that  he  invited  the 
ambassadors  to  a  grand  entertainment.  Many  of  his  friends 
were  present.  One  of  the  Greeks  humbly  entreated  the  em- 
peror to  favour  his  guests  with  a  song.  He  complied,  and 
was  loudly  applauded  by  the  Greeks.  This  flattery  elated 
him  so,  that  he  exclaimed,  *^the  Greeks  alone  have  a  good 
ear ;  none  but  they  understand  music."  That  he  might  pro- 
cure their  admiration,  he  proposed  to  proceed  immediately  to 
Greece,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  to  contend  at  the 
Olympic  games  which  were  soon  to  be  held.  He  was  ac- 
companied, Dion  Casdius  says,  with  such  a  multitude  as  might 
have  easily  reduced  all  the  nations  of  the  East,  ''  had  they 
not,  like  their  general,  been  destitute  of  all  courage,  and 
armed  only  with  harps,  fiddles,  masks,  buskins,  and  other 
theatrical  implements.  With  this  army  He  embarked,  and, 
landing  at  Cassiope,  immediately  began  to  sing  before  the  al- 
tar of  Jupitrr  Cjb.iji).  The:^.ce  he  advanced  into  the  heart 
of  Greece,  playing,  sinHng,  and  acting  in  all  the  cities 
throufi^h  which  he  passed.  But  in  the  following  year,  Capito 
and  Kusus  being  consuls,  he  chiefly  exerted  his  skill  at  the 
Olympic  games,  where  to  the  eternal  ignominy  of  the  Roman 
name,  the  head  of  the  empire  was  not  ashamed  to  appear  as 
a  competitor  among  the  comn)>n  harpers,  players,  and  chari- 
oteers. He  won  the  prize  of  music,  by  corrupting,  as  was 
commonly  believed,  either  the  judges  or  his  competitors.  The 
prize  of  chariot-driving  he  evidently  forfeited  ;  for  having  at- 
tempted to  drive  with  ten  horses,  he  was  thrown  off,  and  so 
hurt,  that  though  he  remounted,  yet  he  was  constrained  to  de- 
sist before  he  had  finished  the  career.  However,  as  he  insisted 
upon  the  judges  excluding  all  casual  events  and  misfortunes, 
ihey  decreed  him  the  prize,  to  his  inexpressible  satisfaction." 

From  the  field  of  the  Olympic  games,  he  visited  all  the 
cities  of  Greece,  and  everywhere  challenged  the  best  perfor- 
mers in  music,  and,  of  course,  never  failed  to  be  ^  declared 
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Victor ;  inaomuch  that  he  is  said  to  have  ffained,  in  this  pro> 
gress,  above  eighteen  hundred  prizes.     He  transmitted  a  par- 
ticular account  of  each  victory  to  the  senate,  enjoining  them 
to  acknowledge  the  favours  of  the  gods  towards  him  with 
victims,  oblations,  and  public  processions,  and  to  take  care  that 
the  same  devotions  were  practised  throughout  the  whole  em- 
pire.    That  there  might  remain  no  monuments  of  other  vic- 
tors, he  commanded  all  their  statues  to  be  pulled  down,  to  be 
dragged  through  the  streets,  and  to  be  either  dashed  to  pieces, 
or  thrown  into  the  common  sewers."     Having  attained  the 
pinnacle  of  the  glory  of  which  his  base  mind  was  ambitious, 
he  consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  and  was  warned  by  the 
politic  priestess,   ^4o  beware  of  seventy -three,  which,  not 
reflecting  on  Galba^s  age,  he  imagined  to  be  the  term  of  his 
life,  and  conceived  so  great  assurance  of  his  living,  and  en- 
joying an  uninterrupted  happiness  till  that  age,  that,  having 
soon  after  lost  man}'  things  of  great  value  by  shipwreck,  he 
confidently  told  his  friends,  that  the  very  fish  would  bring 
them  agam ;  nay,  he  was  so  possessed  with  this  notion,  that 
two  years  after,  when  the  first  tidings  were  brous^ht  him  of 
the  msurrections  in  several  provinces,  he  was  so  far  from  be- 
ing alarmed,  that  he  seemed  rather  to  rejoice  at  those  distur- 
bances, since  they  furnished  him  with  a  plausible  pretence  of 
seizing  the  estates  of  the  inhabitants.     The  pythoness  he  pre- 
sented with  a  large  sum."     This  money,  as  well  as  that 
which  the  judges  of  the  games  received  from  Nero,  was  re- 
covered by  Gulba,  at  the  time  that  he  revoked  all  the  privileges 
which  the  Achsans  had  received.     Before  he  left  Greece,  he 
commenced  a  canal  through  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  by 
which  he  proposed  to  open  a  communication  between  the 
Ionian  and  JEtgesif}  seas,  for  the  safety  of  the  numerous  ves 
sels  on  these  coasts,  where  many  were  usually  lost     The 
work  was,  however,  not  finished ;  but  that  and  other  enor- 
mous expenses  left  Nero  in  penury.     To  procure  means  to 
support  his  profligacy,  he,  under  various  pretences,  put  to 
death  the  rirnest  Greeks,  and  sold  their  estates.     The  Ro- 
mans suffered  not  less  on  this  occasion.     He  had  forcibly  car- 
ried with  him  to  Greece  such  of  the  senatorial  and  equestrian 
order  as  were  any  way  considerable  for  their  birth,  virtue,  or 
fortunes,  with  a  design  to  despatch  them  at  a  distance  from 
Rome,  and  consequently  with  more  safety  and  less  noise ;  so 
that  tidings  were  daily  bronghi  to  the  city  of  the  death  of  some 
of  her  most  illustrious  citizens,  and  orders  to  Helius,  a  freedmao 
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of  the  emptor  Claudius,  whom  he  had  left  governor  of  Rome, 
to  seize  their  estates." 

Nero,  on  leaving  Rome  had  invested  Helius  with  absolute 
power  over  the  persons,  lives,  and  fortunes  of  all  ranks. 
Assisted  by  Polyctetus,  another  freedman,  this  unjust  and  sav- 
age ruler  made  no  less  jd read ful  havock  of  the  nobility  of 
Rome  than  his  master  committed  in  Greece.  <'  Virtue,  rank, 
or  wealth,  were  unpardonable  crimes,  and  punished  with 
death."  Whole  families  were  cut  off;  no  pity  was  shown  for 
children.  The  citizens  were  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  excite- 
ment; and  a  general  insurrection  was  every  hour  appre- 
hended. The  tyrannical  governor  sent  successive  messengers 
to  Nero,  urging  him  to  return.  He  could  not  deprive  him- 
self of  the  glory  which  he  said  all  must  envy ;  and  he  only 
returned  to  Italy  in  consequence  of  the  alarming  tidings 
which  he  received  from  Helius  on  his  arrival  in  Greece, 
whither  he  had  proceeded  on  finding  all  his  reports  ineffectual 
to  excite  the  fears  of  his  master. 

Nero  unexpectedly  escaped  being  drowned  during  a  vio- 
lent storm,  wnich  dispersed  and  destroyed  his  fleet,  and  the 
wealth  of  Greece  which  he  had  forcibly  carried  off  On 
reaching  Naples, ''  he  entered  it  throus^h  a  breach  in  the  wall, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  victors  in  the  Olympic  ^mes, 
and  in  the  same  manner  Antium,  Albanum,  and  Rome. 
He  made  his  entry  into  the  latter  city  in  the  triumphal  chariot 
of  Augustus,  pompously  attired,  having  with  him  in  the 
same  chariot,  another  player  upon  the  harp,  by  name 
Diodorus,  wearing  an  Olympic  crown  on  his  head,  and  car^ 
rymg  a  Pythic  crown  in  his  hand.  Before  him  marched  in 
great  pomp,  and  richly  dressed,  eighteen  hundred  persons, 
each  of  them  with  a  crown  in  his  hand,  and  under  it  an  in- 
scription, signifying  where  it  had  been  won,  the  name  ot  the 
person  whom  the  emperor  had  overcome,  the  subject  and 
dtle  of  the  song,  and  such  like  important  circumstances.  His 
chariot  was  followed  by  the  whole  rabble  of  the  city,  crying 
out,  by  way  of  derision,  that  they  were  the  soldiers  of  Au- 
gustus, and  claimed  a  share  in  the  glory  of  the  triumphant 
victor.  From  the  sacred-way  the  procession  turned  to  the 
circus,  which  Nero  entered  througn  a  breach,  having  caused 
one  of  the  arches  to  be  thrown  down.  Thence  they  pro- 
ceeded through  the  Yelabrum  and  the  forum  to  the  palace, 
and  from  the  palace  to  the  temple  of  Apollo,  where  he  dis- 
played all  his  crowns,  and  ordered  them  to  be  carried  from 
theo^e  to  his  golden  house,  and  there  hang  up  round  his  bed, 
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Qpon  the  many  statues  which  ho  had  erected  to  himself  in 
the  habit  and  attire  of  an  harper." 

Nero  had  the  good  fortune  about  this  time  to  detect  and 
suppress  another  coospiracy,  of  which  no  satisfactory  account 
remains.  Nevertheless,  his  end  hastened  on.  All  the  pro- 
vinces were  prepared  to  devour  the  all-devouring  monster. 
The  Gauls  had  the  honour  of  first  defying  his  power.  Their 
noble  governor,  Julius  Vindex,  was  a  descendant  of  the  an 
cient  kings  of  Aquitain,  a  true  patriot  and  a  brave  soldier. 
He  aspired  not  to  the  supreme  government  of  the  empire,  nor 
to  render  himself  independent  For,  after  raising  an  army 
of  one  hundred  thousand  men,  he  invited  Gaiba,  one  of  the 
governors  in  Spain,  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
and  deliver  tbe  empire  from  the  tyrant  Galba  deliberated, 
and  encouraged  by  his  officers,  and  the  fabulous  prediction 
that  Spain  would  one  day  give  a  prince  to  Rome,  he  publicly 
announced  to  the  army  at  New  Carthage,  his  design  to  re- 
nounce the  authority  of  the  emperor.  He  was  immediately, 
with  joyful  acclamations,  saluted  Imperator  and  Augustus. 
He,  however,  was  too  wise  to  accept  these  titles  in  his  cir- 
cumstances, and  avowed  that  he  desired  only  to  be  regarded 
the  lieutenant  of  the  senate,  and  people  of  Rome,  devoted  to 
the  service  of  his  country.  He  instantly  "  ordered  levies  to 
be  made  throughout  the  whole  provinces ;  selected  a  certain 
number  of  persons  of  known  prudence  and  experience,  and 
with  them  formed  a  kind  of  senate ;  appointeid  a  band  of 
young  knights,  whom  he  called  tvocali,  to  be  as  a  guard  at 
the  door  of  his  chamber ;  and  caused  edicts  to  be  fixed  up  in 
every  city  of  the  province,  invitins^  all  to  join  him,  and  lend 
what  assistance  they  could  towards  the  recovery  of  their  lib- 
erty, and  the  success  of  an  enterprise  which  so  nearly  con- 
cerned them.  Otho,  who  still  governed  Lusitania,  was  the 
first  of  all  the  governors  of  provinces  who  declared  for  Galba, 
sanding  him  all  his  gold  £^d  silver  plate  to  turn  it  into  money ; 
and  likewise  his  domestics,  who  were  more  accustomed  to  a 
court,  and  knew  better  than  Galba's  how  to  serve  an  em- 
peror. 

The  power  of  Galba  rapidly  increased ;  all  the  govern- 
ors declaring  for  him,  except  Clodius  Macer,  who  com- 
manded in  Africa,  and  L.  Rufus  Verginius  or  Virginius, 
governor  of  Upper  Germany,  where  he  had  under  his  com- 
mand some  of  the  b^t  legions  in  the  whole  empire.  The 
latter  even  marched  against  Vindex  with  all  his  forces,  and 
Deiag  joined  by  the  inhabitants  of  Treves,  the  capital  of  BA 
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gic  Qatil,  and  powerfiiHy  assisted  ^in  Celtic  Gaul  itself  by  the 
cities  of  Langfres  and  Lyons,  he  advanced  as  far  as  the  city 
of  Besancon,  which  he  besieged.  Upon  this  intelligence, 
Vindex  hastened  to  the  relief  of  the  place  ;  but  upon  his  ar- 
rival, Virginius  desiring  an  interview  with  him,  the  two  gen- 
erals had  a  private  conference,  in  which  they  agreed,  as  was 
commonly  believed,  to  actagainst  Nero ;  but  Virginius  could 
not  by  any  means  be  prevailed  upon  to  declare  for  Galba. 
After  they  had  long  conferred  together,  Vindex  returned  to 
his  troops,  and  with  them  advanced  to  Besancon,  in  order  to 
take  possession  of  the  place,  pursuant  to  the  private  agree- 
ment of  the  two  chiefs.  But  Virginius*  men,  believing  that 
Vindex  designed  to  attack  them,  marched  out  without  their 
general's  orders,  fell  upon  the  Gauls,  who  suspecting  nothing, 
were  quite  unprepared  for  an  engagement,  and  with  great 
slaughter  put  them  to  flight.  Vindex  after  the  battle  laid  vio- 
lent hands  on  himself,  and  after  his  death  the  victoriou.*^  le- 
gions tore  the  "images  of  Nero,  and  importuned  Virginius  to 
accept  the  empire.  He  not  only  rejected  their  offer,  but  reso- 
lutely declared,  that  he  would  neither  take  upon  himself  the 
sovereign  power,  nor  suffer  any  one  else  to  assume  it,  who 
was  not  named  to  it  by  the  senate,  to  whom  alone  the  dispo- 
sal of  the  empire  belonged 

New  and  neavy  impositions  had  incensed  the  people  so 
highly  that  they  openly  opposed  the  collectors,  telling  them, 
that  tne  best  and  most  reacfy  means  of  supplying  Nero  with 
money  was  to  oblige  the  informers  to  refund  the  immense 
sums  they  had  earned  by  their  infamous  practices.  As  a 
1!  famine  began  to  be  feh  in  the  city,  the  fury  of  the  populace 

!'  was  heightened  by  the  arrival  of  a  ship  from  Egypt,  at  that 

time  the  granary  of  Rome,  not  laden  with  corn  as  was  ex- 
,1  pected,  but  with  sand  for  the  gladiators  and  wrestlers.    Upon 

!'  this  occasion,  the  people  rose  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  over- 

h  turned  in  the  night  most  of  the  emperor's  statues,  broke  his 

'  images,  plunder^  the  houses  of  his  friends  and  favourites, 

!:  and  committed  innumerable  disorders,  no  one  offering  to  ap- 

pease or  restrain  them.  At  the  same  time,  news  arrived  of 
the  revolt  of  the  legions  under  Galba  in  Germany,  which  so 
affected  Nero  that  he  inclosed  poison  in  a  golden  box,  and  went 
immediately  into  the  Servilian  gardens,  whence  he  despatched 
the  freedmen,  in  whom  he  chiefly  confided,  to  Ostia,  to  as- 
semble his  fleet,  being  resolved  to  sail  to  Egypt,  whither  he 
had  already  sent  some  German  troops:  However,  before  he. 
left  the  palace,  he  sourided  the  tribunes  and  centurions  of  his 
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guards,  askmfi  them  whether  they  were  disposed  lo  accom* 
pany  him  in  bis  flight  J  Some  evaded,  others  positively  re- 
fused to  attend  him,  and  one  crying  out  "  Is  it  so  dreadful  a 
thing  to  die  ?"  he  was  quite  distracted  and  confounded  in  his 
thoughts ;  resolving  at  one  time  to  fly  to  the  Parthians,  at 
another  to  address  Galba  as  a  suppliant,  to  appear  in  public 
clad  in  deep  mourning,  and  with  all  possible  humility  and 
dejection  implore  the  forgiveness  of  the  people  for  his  former 
conduct;  and,  if  he  found  them  inflexible,  to  beg  the  govern- 
ment of  Eg^ypt  He,  however,  put  ofi*  the  taking  of  any  re- 
solution till  the  next  day.  The  emperor  awoke  about  mid- 
night, and  understandmff,  to  his  unspeakable  surprise,  thai 
his  guards  were  retired,  ne  leaped  out  of  bed,  sent  in  great 
haste  for  his  friends,  and  none  of  them  obeying  the  summons 
went  at  last  in  person,  attended  by  a  few  domestics,  to  their 
several  houses ;  but  finding  the  doors  Everywhere  shut,  and 
no  one  deigning  even  to  return  an  answer  to  his  prayers  and 
entreaties,  he  hastily  returned  to  his  chamber,  which  he 
found  rifled  and  stripped  of  all  the  furniture. 

The  golden  box,  m  which  he  kept  the  poison  prepared  by 
the  in  famous  Locusta,  being  likewise  carried  off,  he  sent  for 
Spicillus,  a  celebrated  gladiator,  to  dispatch  him;  but  neither 
he  nor  any  other  being  found  to  undertake  that  task,  he  ex- 
claimed, in  a  fit  of  despair, ''  What!  have  I  in  this  forlorn  con- 
dition neither  friends  nor  enemies?''  which  words  he  had 
scarce  uttered,  when  he  hurried  out  with  a  design  to  throw 
himself  into  the  Tiber ;  but  he  suddenly  stopped,  and  wished 
for  some  private  place  to  recollect  himself,  and  resume  his 
courage.  Phaon,  one  of  his  freedmen,  ofiered  him  his  coun- 
try-house, about  f9ur  miles  from  the  city.  He  accepted  the 
ofier,  and,  without  further  delay,  attended  only  by  four  per- 
sons, of  whom  Sporus  was  one,  left  Rome,  meanly  apparelled 
and  worse  mounted,  concealing  his  face  through  iear  of  being 
discovered.  Upon  his  setting  out,  he  was  terrified  and  dis- 
mayed by  dreadful  flashes  of  lightning  and  a  violent  earth- 
quake, as  if  the  ghosts  of  the  many  persons  he  had  murdered 
were  rising  up,  says  Dion,  agamst  the  unmerciful  tyrant 
As  he  passed  the  camf)  of  the  prsetorian  guards,  he  heud 
them  cursing  him,  and  wishing  prosperity  and  success  to  Galba. 
A  pissenger  whom  he  met  on  the  road,  perceiving  him  and  his 
attendants, "  These  (said  he)  are  no  doubt  in  pursuit  of  Nero:" 
another  asked  him,  "  What  news  of  Nero  in  the  city  ?**  His 
horse  starting  at  the  sight  of  a  carcase  that  lay  in  the  way, 
the  covering  of  his  face  was  shaken  ofl)  and  he  was  known 
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bj  a  soldier  of  the  protorian  giuiTds,  named  MissicitiB,  who 
ia^uted  him  with  the  title  of  emperor.  Thii  salatation  so 
alarmed  Nero  and  his  attendants  that  at  the  first  turning  they 
quitted  their  horses,  and  betaking  themselves  to  a  narrow  path, 
crepr  with  much  difficulty  through  bushes  and  briers  to  the 
wall  which  inclosed  Phaon's  grounds,  who  entreated  the  em- 
peror to  conceal  himself  in  a  sandpit,  till  he  should  find  means 
to  introduce  him  with  more  secrecy ;  but  Nero  answered,  that 
he  would  not  be  buried  till  he^was  dead ;  and  lay  concealed 
amonff  the  briers,  while  Phaon  examined  the  wall  to  see  if  he 
could  he  admitted  undiscovered.  In  order  to  procure  a  more  pri* 
vate  access  to  the  house,  a  hole  was  opened  in  the  wall,  throusfh 
which  he  was  dragged,  and  conveyed  into  a  room  very  indif- 
ferently furnished,  whwe  he  passed  the  remainder  of  the  night 
and  part  of  the  following  day,  in  such  (ponies  as  can  hardly 
be  expressed,  alarmed  at  the  least  noise  ne  heard,  apprehen- 
sive that  assassins  were  come  to  murder  him,  and  not  daring 
Id  speak  through  fear  of  being  discovered.  He  now  repented 
of  the  many  crimes  he  had  committed,  wished  he  had  pursued 
a  virtuous  conduct,  was  sensible  that  those  who  had  advised 
the  measures  he  had  followed  were  his  ^eatest  enemies, 
and  had  constantly  in  his  mouth  the  following  words,  from 
the  tragedy  in  which  he  had  last  acted,  "  My  father,  mother, 
and  wife,  doom  me  to  destruction."  As  those  who  atte^ided 
him  were  constantly  soliciting  and  importuning  him  to  pre- 
vent, by  a  voluntary  death,  the  dangers  that  threatened  him, 
he  at  last  ordered  his  grave  to  be  du^,  and  wood  and  water 
to  be  provided  for  wasning  and  burning  bis  body,  lamenting 
while  he  gave  these  orders  in  a  manner  altogether  unmanly, 
and  often  repeating,  vnth  many  sighs  and  tears,  '^  What  an 
artist  will  the  world  lose." 

The  news  of  Nero's  flight  filled  the  city  with  joy ;  the  senate 
assembled  early  in  the  morning,  and  proclaimed  Galba  em- 
peror; and,  having  taken  the  usual  oaths  to  him,  declared  Nero 
an  enemy  to  the  state,  and  sentenced  him  to  be  stript  naked,  his 
head  to  be  fastened  in  a  pillory,  and  he  in  that  posture  to  be 
whipt  to  death.  One  of  Phaon's  friends  immediately  dispatched 
a  messenger  to  him  with  a  letter,  acquainting  him  with  the 
transactions  of  the  senate.  With  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  desired 
that  some  of  his  attendants  would  by  their  example  encourage 
him  to  die  with  resolution  and  intrepidity.  But  none  of 
them  showed  the  least  inclination  to  animate  him  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  own  lives.  At  last,  drawing  one  of  his  dag- 
gen,  he  put  it  to  his  throat ;  but  his  heart  failing  him,  he  beg- 
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ffed  Epaphroditus,  kie  freedmaa  and  teeretary,  to  lend  hin 
his  assistance :  which  he  did  with  great  reluctanca  Befove 
he  was  quite  dead,  the  caoturion  sent  by  the  senate  to  appre- 
hend him,  entered  the  room ;  and  pret^iding  ike  was  come  to 
his  relief,  endeavoured  to  stop  the  blood.  Nero  gave  him  no 
other  answer,  but  ^^  It  is  too  late ;  la  this  your  fidelity  and  ai- 
ie^iance?"  with  which  words  he  expired,  his  eyee  staring  in 
airightful  manner,  and  ready  to  start  out  of  his  bead,  to  the 
ffreat  terror  and  amazement  oi  all  who  were  present  His 
death  being  certain,  the  joy  of  the  Roman  people  was  so  great 
and  universal,  that  they  ran  up  and  down  the  stseets  with  such 
caps  on  their  heads  as  were  worn  by  the  manumitted  slavea, 
congratulating  one  another  upon  their  deliverance  from  so  hard 
a  bondage :  overturned  and  dashed  in  pieces  most  of  Nero's 
statues,  and  put  to  death  as  many  of  bis  friends  as  fell  into 
their  bands.  The  only  things  which  Nero,  on  dying,  ear- 
nestly  requested  of  bis  attendants,  was,  that  his  head  naghk 
not  be  cut  ofl^  and  that  his  body  might  be  burnt  entire.  This 
last  favour  was  granted  by  leelus,  one  of  Galba's  freedmen ; 
but  his  ashes  were  left  to  be  ffathisred  and  deposited  in  the 
monument  of  his  family  by  his.  concubine  Aste,  and  two  fe^ 
males  who  had  taken  care  of  him  in  his  early  days.  Suoh 
was  the  end  of  ^'  the  enemy  and  fury  of  mankind,"  as  Phny 
calls  Nero.  He  perished  a.  d.  68,  in  the  thirty-first  year  of 
his  a^e,  after  a  dishonoured  reign  of  nearly,  fourteen  years ; 
and  in  him  was  verified  the  maxim, "'  When  the  wicked  die, 
there  is  shouting." 

In  no  part  of  the  empire,  during  the  latter  most  hateful  and 
wretchea  period  of  Nero's  reign,  was  the  Roman  power,  it 
would  appear,  remarkably  opposed,  except  in  Britain  umL 
Judea ;  in  the  former  the  resistance  waft  most  powerful,  in  the 
latter,  most  obstinate. 

The  Roman  governor  Aulus  Didiua,  the  successor  of  0»^ 
torius,  in  vain  attempted  to  support  the  in&moua  female  chief 
Cartismandua,  who  had  betrayed  her  people,  and  occasioned' 
the  destruction  of  their  admired  leader  Caractacus.  His  fall  was- 
revenged  by  Venusius,  the  Briton,  who  was  his  worthy  sue* 
cessor  in  leading  the  army  against  the  troops  of  Cartisman- 
dua and  the  Romans.  The  Britons  were  victorious,  and  ex 
pelled  the  treacherous  queen  from  her  kingdom ;  and  the  Ro- 
n^^s,  for  several  years,  were  scarcely  able  to  maintain  their 
conquests  in  Britain.  But  a.  d.  61  was  rendered  memorable 
by  at  once  a  terrible  proof  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  woitUesp 
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tjfess  (A"  their  r^Iig^J,  and  dif  the  tremenddus  fitrengA  of  the 
Roman  arms'  ITie  islatrd  of  Mona  or  Anglesey  was  the  tb- 
Mdenceof  the  arch-dmid-,  and  the  asyhmi  of  all  the  principa] 
enemies  of  the  Romans.  It  was  itiraded  by  Panllnus  Sueto^ 
nius.  He  found  the  native  army  prepared  to  receive  him  ; 
and  its  dreadful  aspect  confoundea  his  soldiers,  who,  for  a 
short  space,  stood  powerless,  as  marks  to  the  arrows  of  their 
exponents.  Among  the  latter,  the  Romans  wer6  astonished 
to  see  the  women,  in  funeral  apparel,  running  like  furies 
along  the  ranks  with  lighted  torches,  wnile  woods  deemed  sa- 
cred, altars  burning,  and  multitudes  of  druids  standing  with 
'uplifted  hands  denouncing  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  on  the 
invaders  of  their  mysteries,  exceedingly  augmented  the  hor- 
rors of  the  scene.  The  Roman  soldiers  resumed  their  cour- 
age, rushed  on  the  enemy,  put  to  the  sword  or  dispersed  the 
terrific  multitude,  demolished  the  groves  and  altars,  and  burnt 
to  death  the  druids  in  their  own  hallowed  fires. 

While  Suetonius  remained  with  his  troops  in  Mona,  the 
chiefs  of  the  kingdoms  of  Britain  cast  of  the  Roman  yoke, 
which  had  long  dreadfully  oppressed  them.  The  various 
tribes  were  led  by  the  celebratea  Boadicea,  widow  of  Prasu- 
tfiBgus,  late  king  of  the  Iconi,  who  had  left  the  emperor  joint- 
heir  with  his  daughters  of  his  kingdom.  The  Koman  offi- 
cers, instead  of  protecting  his  family  insulted  them,  and  plun- 
dered their  dominions.  •  They  answered  the  widow  s  re- 
monstrances by  beating  her  with  rods,  and  violating  her 
daughters  in  her  presence.  She  sought  revenge  by  attacking 
the  Roman  colony  of  Camolodum,  the  modern  Maiden,  a 
town  in  Essex.  Her  army  laid  in  ashes  and  destroyed  all 
the  infantry  of  the  ninth  legion.  <<  Suetonius  fiew  to  the  as- 
sistance of  his  countrymen,  and  soon  succeeded  in  bringing 
the  Britons  to  a  general  action  on  open  ground,  where  tneir 
superiority  in  point  of  numbers  was  of  little  avail  against  dis- 
cipline and  science.  They  were  defeated  with  prodigious 
slaughter,  whilst  the  victors,  by  their  own  account,  lost  only 
five  hundred  men.  The  disproportion  was  doubtless  great ; 
but  this  is  probably  an  exaggeration  in  both  directions.  The 
Britons  seem  to  have  fought  gallantly,  though  not  success- 
fully :  and  hence  the  historian  says,  that  <  the  glory  won  on 
that  aay  was  equal  to  that  of  the  most  renowned  victories  of 
the  ancient  Romans,*  a  statement  inconsistent  with  the  notion 
that  it  had  been  either  easily  or  cheaply  purchased.  Boa- 
dicea ended  her  miseries  by  taking  poison."     Suetonius  thus 
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re-estebliahed  the  power  of  the  Romans  in  Britain.  He  waa 
soon  after  recalled,  and  his  soeeessois  for  several  yean  pe^ 
mitted  die  native  princes  to  reign  in  peace.  The  Romans 
had  to  endure  and  overcome  a  much  fiercer  contest  in 
Judea  than  even  in  Britain. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


THE  ROBfAN  EMPIRE  TRIUMPHANT— GONTIN  (JED. 


DBsniironoN  of  the  jewish  nation  bt  the  eomans. 

The  Jews  were  now  a  race  of  beasts  of  prey  rather  than 
the  humble  worshippers  of  the  Gkxi  of  heaven.  They  had 
shed  the  blood  of  meir  Messiah,  and  everywhere  thirsted  for 
the  blood  of  his  followers ;  and  under  the  Satanic  influence, 
which  they  preferred  to  the  wisdom  of  God  announced  by 
the  Apostles,  they  hurried  on  to  ruin,  dreadful  beyond  what 
was  ever  endured  by  an  intelligent  and  reflecting,  or  indeed 
by  any  organised  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  They  had 
been  for  thirty  years  the  most  violent,  resolute,  and  persevering 
opponents  of  the  army  appointed  by  Christ  to  establish  and  ex- 
tend the  kingdom  of  righteousness,  peace  and  joy,  which  they 
and  their  fathers  had  long  expected,  and  had  been  chosen  by 
God  to  receive  and  protect.  Truly  it  was  just  diat  inexpres- 
sible wrath  came  on  them,  that  all  nations  might  know  that 
Jehovah  had  exalted  his  Son  Lord  of  all,  and  would  put  all 
his  enemies  uncler  his  feet. 

The  Jews  had  been  long  going  on  to  a  state  of  anarchy  before 
Albinus  was  sent  to  govern  them.  The  law  respecting  the 
office  of  high-priest  was  disregarded.  Kinc;  Agrippa,  to 
whom  the  Romans  committed  the  care  of  tbe  temple,  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  any  unqualified  person  whom  ne  con- 
ceived would  pursue  measures  acceptable  to  him,  and  the 
Roman  governor  of  Syria,  and  the  procurator  off  Judea.  De- 
positions were  frequent ;  and  as  every  one  who  had  once  been 
high  priest  always  retained  the  title,  the  number  was  now 
considerable.  These  were  rivals  for  power  and  wealth,  and 
divided  the  people  into  parties,  and  all  of  them  devoured  the 
tithes  appr7priate  to  the  whole  race  of  priests,  who  conse- 
quently were  oppressed  by  poverty,  and  rendered  contempti- 
ble in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  Of  the  high-priests,  Ananias 
was  by  far  the  richest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  avari- 
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cious.  He  by  presents  secured  the  faror  of  Albinus  and 
Jesus,  who  recently  had  been  made  high-priest,  so  that  he 
was  permitted  to  rob  the  priesthood  without  dread  of  punish- 
ment Many  of  the  basest  of  the  people  were  employed  by 
him  to  carry  away  from  even  the  threshing-floors  of  the  priests 
the  tithes  which  they  had  collected,  and  not  unfrequently  to 
assault  and  maltreat  the  servants  who  opposed  them.  Other 
high-priests  imitated  him.  The  consequence  was  that  the 
families  of  the  nriests  were  left  destitute,  and  some  of  them  died 
from  want  of  food.  Thus  the  natural  protectors  of  the  people 
lost  all  civil  and  moral  influence,  and  the  kw  ceased  to  be 
respected.  The  Sicarii  and  other  murderers  and  robbers 
multiplied,  became  more  daring  in  deeds  of  wickedness  and 
blood,  and  spread  terror  and  desolation  over  the  whole  coun- 
try. Albinus  endeavoured  to  restore  order  and  peace,  by 
sending  his  soldiers  a^nst  the  Sicarii  and  other  depredators, 
and  a  number  of  their  leaders  were  made  prisoners.  This 
roused  them  to  direct  all  their  efforts  to  spoil  those  whom  he 
protected  in  their  wickedness.  Thus  they  entered  the  ci^  by 
night  just  before  one  of  the  great  festivals,  when  it  was  filled 
with  strangers.  They  took  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Ananias,  who 
was  scribe  to  the  governor  of  the  temple,  prisoner ;  and  only 
released  him  when  his  father  had  prevailed  on  Albinus  to 
liberate  ten  of  their  number,  whom  his  soldiers  had  taken  cap- 
tive. They  persevered  to  seize  successively  the  servants  of 
Ananias,  and  retain  them  till  they  procured  m  exchange  some 
of  their  own  number  who  had  &ilen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans.  While  this  profligate  race  were  united  to  prey  on 
the  rich,  the  chief  men,  particularly  the  hiffh-priests,  were 
completely  divided,  calumniated  by  one  another,  and  some- 
times gathered  their  respective  dependants,  and  rabed  tumults 
in  the  city,  stoning  one  another.  The  Levites,  or  inferior 
ministers  of  the  temple,  on  observing  the  degradation  of  the 
priests,  imagined  that  they  were  at  least  their  equals.  Ambi- 
tious of  honour,  they  petitioned  king  Aggrippa  to  assemble  the 
sanhedrim,  and  grant  them  liberty  to  wear  the  dress  of  the 
priests.  He  complied  with  their  wishes,  utterly  contemning 
the  law  of  Moses,  which,  as  Josephus  observes,  was  never 
transgressed  by  his  people  without  punishment  being  inflicted 
on  the  nation. 

Agrippa,  who  had  always  been  the  friend  of  the  Jews,  and 
highly  esteemed  by  them,  unhappily  subverted  his  authority, 
by  publicly  showing  his  eager  desiro  to  please  the  Roman& 
He  enlarged  and  adorned  Cesarea  Philippi,  and,  in  honoul 
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of  Nero,  named  it  Neconias.  He  erected  a  magiuficeiil  tibea* 
tre  at  Berytus,  raiaed  statues  apd  iiziages,  and  introduced  the 
various  forms  of  Romaa  games  and  amusements  which  he 
proposed  should  be  renew^  every  year. 

Thus  all  those  whom  the  people  had  been  accustomed  to 
respect  made  themselves  odious  in  their  eyes,  and  they  were 
as .  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  while  they  cherished  the  deep- 
est seated  hatred  of  the  Romans  who  tyrannised  over  them. 
What,  therefore,  but  revolt,  insurrection,  civil  war  or  utter 
ruin,  could,  in  their  circumstances,  be  looked  for  hv  the  Jew-! 
ish  nation  7  These  calamities,  in  their  most  Tearful  aspect, 
had  been  predicted  by  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  transpire  during  the 
very  generation  who  had  unjustly  put  him  to  the  most  igno- 
minous  and  agonising  death,  and  whom  he  also  foretold 
should  persecute  to  death  the  fiuthful  ambassadors,  prophets, 
teachers,  and  disciples,  who  were  about  to  appear  among 
them. 

When  Albinus,  after  two  years,  was  recalled  from  the  gov- 
ernment, before  leaving  Juaea,  he  put  to  death  all  prisoners 
whom  he  deemed  to  meril  this  punishment ;  and  dismissed 
the  rest,  on  receiving  from  them  more  or  less  money.  This 
conduct  of  the  governor,  doubtless,  increased  the  number  of 
the  lawless.  Another  event  had  the  same  wretched  result 
The  building  of  the  courts  of  the  temple  was  now  finished, 
according  to  the  plan  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  about  eighteen 
thousand  men  were  thrown  idle.  The  treasures  laid  up  for 
these  workmen,  however,  were  not  exhausted.  Those  who 
were  solicitous  for  the  peace  -of  the  land  implored  Agrippa  to 
expend  these  treasures  on  the  workmen,  and  employ  them  in 
rebuilding  the  eastern  cloisters,  which,  in  Solomon's  temple 
rose  from  a  deep  valley.  The  king  declined  their  request,  for 
he  said,  that  there  seemed  no  necessity  for  such  a  work ;  but 
they  might,  if  they  pleased,  pave  the  streets  of  the  city  with 
white  stone.  Of  the  great  number  of  men  thus  left  without 
labour  and  ineans  of  subsistence  for  themselves  and  family, 
many  joined  the  banditti  that  covered  the  country,  and  con- 
tributed to  dissolve  the  bonds  of  society.  Nor  was  Gessius 
Floras,  the  successor  of  Albinus,  the  man  either  qualified  or 
dLsposeid  to  rescue  the  nation  from  impending  evus,  or  even 
to  mitigate  those  already  felt,  and  by  every  benevolent  heart 
deplor^.  The  government  of  Albmus  had  been  most  ini- 
quitous ;  he  countenanced,  according  to  Josephus,  every  kind 
of  wickedness  to  the  extent  that  he  could  malce  it  subservient 
to  procure  wealth.    But  his  most  unjust  and  cruel  deeds  were 
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conducted  secretly  or  under  the  specious  form  of  Roman  law. 
He  was  not  destitute  of  moral  principle  and  feeling,  bat  these 
were  suppressed  by  his  evil  propensities  and  habitS;  He 
might,  however,  be  pronounced  a  good  ruler  compared  with 
Florus,  who  gloried  in  wickedness,  and  exulted  in  human 
misery.  Florus  neither  regarded  popular  applause  nor  popu- 
lar disapprobation.  He  feasted  on  the  calamities  of  the  com- 
munity, and  «eemed  studious  to  discover  and  adopt  every  plan 
by  which  he  might  produce  or  increase  them.  He  was  the 
chief  author  of  the  complete  destruction  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tion, whose  u'nparallelea  wickedness  deprived  them  of  the 
protection  of  the  God  of  their  fathers,  and  provoked  him  to 
mflict  on  them  his  just  vengeance,  and  deliver  them  up  to  the 
yvill  and  power  of  all  who  sought  to  promote  their  own  ima- 
ginary interest  by  their  accumulated  miseries.  Florus,  like 
Albinos,  was  an  adept  in  the  arts  of  deceit  and  dissimulation ; 
but  he  practised  these,  not  to  conceal,  but  to  accomplish  his 
mischievous  purposes  and  devices,  when  these  could  not  be 
easily  effected  by  policy  or  power.  To  procure  wealth  was 
obviously  the  entire  object  of  his  government.  The  spoiling 
individuals  of  their  goods  was  a  trivial  matter  in  his  eyes  ; 
he  employed  every  possible  device  or  means  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  treasures  of  the  nation;  no  society,  no  city, 
village,  house,  or  the  temple  itself,  was  secure  from  his  ra- 
pacity. To  escape  absolute  poverty  or  death,  no  alternative 
remained  but  voluntary  exile  :  and  accordingly  *^  many  fled 
into  foreign  lands."  No  one  had  courage  to  express  the  least 
dissatisfaction  with  his  government  The  chief  men  would 
not  risk  his  displeasure  by  appealing  to  his  superior,  Gallus 
Cestius,  governor  of  Syria,  till  that  noble  Roman  arrived  in 
Jerusalem  about  the  time  of  the  festival  of  ihe  Passover.  Mil- 
lions from  all  countries  were  assembled  in  the  city,  and  joined 
the  citiaens  in  petitioning  Cestius  to  compassionate  the  nation, 
and  investigate  the  government  of  Florus.  The  latter  jested 
and  laughed  on  hearing  the  accusation  brought  against  him  j 
and  the  former  merely  assured  them  that  he  would  not  fail  to 
see  that  their  governor  should  rule  more  gently.  From  this 
time  Florus,  it  is  said,  resolved  to  provoke  the  Jews  to  revolt, 
that  he  might  prevent  them  from  appealing  to  the  emperor ; 
and  the  infatuated  people  soon  gave  him  opportunity  to  exe- 
cute his  malignant  design.  The  immediate  occasion  of  the 
final  war  of  his  nation,  the  Jewish  historian  justly  remarks, 
"  was  by  no  means  proportionate  to  the  calamities  which  it 
brought  upon  us." 
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Poppoa,  the  anpress,  and  the  frieod  of  the  Jews,  was  proba- 
bly dead  before  Nero  finally  decided  the  cause  laid  before 
haa  by  the  citizens  of  Cesarea.  The  Greeks  and  Syrians 
claimed  the  exclusiTe  privilege  of  goyeming  the  city,  because 
It  belpnged  not  originally  to  the  Jews.  On  their  claims  being 
allowed,  they,  by  various  ways,  insidted  and  abused  their  op- 
ponents. The  property  of  a  Greek  closely  adjoined  the  syna- 
gogue of  the  Jews ;  they  had  frequently  offered  to  purchase 
it  at  a  price  much  more  than  its  real  value ;  he  not  only  de- 
clined to  sell  it,  but,  in  order  to  expose  them  to  reproach,  or 
treat  their  religion  with  contempt,  raised  additional  buildings, 
so  that  they  had  scarcely  an  entrance  left  into  their  sacred 
edifice.  To  irritate  them  the  more,  the  Greek  turned  his 
new  buildings  into  working  shops.  The  Jews  applied  to 
Floras,  and  gave  him  eight  talents,  on  receiving  his  promise 
to  cause  to  be  removed  what  they  deemed  a  nuisance,  and  by 
which  they  were  constantly  in  danger  of  being  polluted.  He, 
however,  left  the  city  without  interfering  fiirther  in  the  af- 
fiiir.  On  the  next  sabbath,  while  the  Jews  were  assembling 
for  public  worship,  an  idolater  placed  an  eartbern  vessel  at  the 
KHte  of  the  synagogue,  and  one  red  on  it  a  sacrifice  of  birds, 
uke  kind  of  offering  prescribed  for  a  leper.  This  he  most 
probably  did  to  denote  that  they  were  what  pagan,  historians 
said  their  fathers  in  Egypt  were, — a  nation  of  lepers.  The 
Jews  were  enraged  above  measure,  for  they  were  at  once  ex- 
posed to  universal  ridicule  and  contempt,  and  their  holy  place 
was  defiled.  The  reflecting  Jews  entreated  their  brethren  to 
restrain  their  anger,  and  refer  their  cause  to  the  governor ; 
but  the  young  despised  all  council,  and  many  Greeks  beinff 
spectators,  an  alarming  tumult  ensued,  which  was  with  dif& 
culty  quelled  by  Jocundus,  the  master  of  the  horse.  The 
principal  Jews  immediately  carried  the  sacred  books  to  Nar- 
t«ta,  a  place  distant  from  Cesarea  about  sixty  furlongs. 
Twelve  of  their  number,  with  John  the  publican,  applied  to 
Florus  for  redress,  and  mildly  reminded  nim  of  the  eight  tal- 
ents. He  instantly  ordered  them  to  be  imprisoned,  that  they 
might  answer  for  the  crime  of  removing  the  sacred  boola 
from  Cesarea.  .  Instead  of  adopting  means  to  restore  the 
peace  of  that  city,  this  unjust  ruler  sent  some  of  his  servants 
to  demand  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  to  send  him  seventeen 
talents  out  of  the  sacred  treasury.  This  demand  immediately 
following  the  report  of  the  sufierings  of  their  brethren  in  Ce- 
sarea, roused  the  indignation  of  the  whole  community.  All 
ranks  rushed  to  the  temple,  and  called  on  Cesar  by  name  to 
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ranove  from  tiiem  the  tyiuit  Plonn.  tSMme  €f  Ibe  fMst  vio- 
ient  and  turbvlent  of  tbe  people,  loodl v  resiling  die  governor, 
look  boakecs,  and  begged  the  muhkuae  lo  give  the  ematleet 
earn  to  relieve  him  from  the  adject  poverty  which  he  whs  en- 
during. He  no  Boener  learned  the  etate  of  Jeriiealem,  than 
he  proceeded  thither  with  an  army.  Deeirone  of  putlog  him 
to  sliame,  or  of  conciliating  his  favour,  the  Jews  left  the  city, 
and  welcoined  tiM  soldiers  with  acclamatione.  He  repelled 
them,  and  declared  that  nothing  could  avert  his  anger  tifl  they 
delivered  up  thoee  who  dared  to  revile  him.  The  next  day, 
he  summoned  to  his  tribunal  the  high-priests  and  chief  men, 
and  renewed  the  demand.  They  replied  that  it  was  impoe- 
sible  to  distinflruish  the  guilty  from  the  innocent,  from  the 
greatness  of  the  multitude,  and  their  tumultuous  conduct ; 
vBod  that  they  hoped  he  would  forgive  the  few  unknown, 
who  had  been  guilty,  for  the  sake  of  the  many  who  were 
innocent  Provoked  by  their  boldness,  he,  with  a  loud  voi<ie 
ordered  his  soldiers  to  plunder  the  upper  market-place^ 
end  siay  every  one  whom  they  met.  Some  citizens  es- 
caped by  the  narrow  lanes,  but  many  were  slain,  and  not  a 
iew  innocent  and  peaceable  persons,  men,  women,  children, 
and  even  in&nts,  were  made  prisoners,  and,  being  brought 
before  Florus,  were  whipped  and  crucified.     This  mode  d 

Jiunishment,  contrary  to  the  Roman  law,  was  inflicted  on 
ews  who  held  the  rank  of  Roman  knights.  On  this  day 
ftbont  three  thousand  six  hundred  were  put  to  death  without 
form  of  law. 

This  dreadful  scene  excited  the  sympathy  of  Bernice,  the 
sister  of  Agrippa ;  and  in  his  absence  sne  sent  his  principal 
officers  to  entreat  Florus  to  make  the  soldiers  desist  from 
slaughtering  the  poor  and  helpless  people.  He  disregarded 
her  intercession ;  and  she  only  escaped  the  sword  of  the 
murderers  by  hastily  taking  refuge  in  ner  palace.  Josephus 
informs  us  that  Bernice  was  at  this  time  performing  a  vow 
at  Jerusalem,  and  that  she  in  vain  stood  barefoot  before  the 
procurator's  tribunal  imploring  him  to  spare  the  Jews.  On 
the  morning  after  the  massacre,  the  multitude,  agonised  in 
spirit,  hurried  on  with  one  consent  to  the  place  where  their 
friends  had  fdllen  victims  to  the  infariated  and  brutish  soldiers, 
and  filled  the  atmosphere  with  their  lamentations.  The 
greater  number,  forgetful  of  their  situation,  loudly  execrated 
the  name  of  their  sanguinary  governor.  The  nigh-priests 
and  others  of  influence  were  exceedingly  alarmed.  Kend- 
aig  their  garments,  they  prostrated  themselves  beft>re  the  pee* 
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pk)  and  entreated  tbem  to  restrain  their  grief  and  resentment, 
tor  their  condoet  would  assuredly  provoke  the  governor  to 
punish  them  with  still  greater  severity.  Their  counsels  re- 
stored-apparent  tranquillity.  This^  however,  if  we  credit  the 
Jewish  historian,  suited  not  the  policy  of  Florus  Gessius,  who 
seemed  determioed  to  force  the  nation  to  war,  or  reduce  them 
to  beaE  sikfttly  his  most  unjust  and  oppressive  measures. 
He  ordered  thfe  hdgh^priests  aod  chief  men  to  receive  his  in- 
structiona  Never  did  a  governor  discover  more  diabolical 
intendoBSi  He  could  not  possibly  ado{yt  a  plan  more  fitted 
to  inflajBe  the  indignation  of  the  community  than  that  which 
he  pursued.  He  declared  that  he  would  receive  no  pledge 
for  the  submission  of  the  people  till  they  should  proceed  from 
the  city,  and  joyfully  welcome  two*  cohorts  of  soldiers,  who 
were  expected  from  Ceearea.  The  party,  already  strongly 
inclined  to  cast  ofi*  the  Roman  yoke,  most  reluctantly  submit* 
ted  to  their  chief  men,  who  strongly  urged  the  multitude  to 
comply  with  this  extraordinary  demand.  No  argument 
would  have  prevailed  on  them  to  humble  themselves  before 
those  whom  they  hated,  had  not  the  whole  company  of  priests 
and  levites  carried  out  of  the  temple  the  sacred  vessels,  dresses, 
and  instruments  of  music,  and,  throwing  themselves  on  the 
ground,  earnestly  besought  the  assembled  muhitttde  to  obey, 
as  the  only  means  left  them  to  prevent  the  Romans  from  seiz- 
ing these  holy  treasures.  Iti  the  meantime,  Florus  sent  or- 
ders to  the  officers  of  the  bands  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  salu- ' 
tation  of  the  Jews,  and  if  thoy  at  all  spoke  disrespectful  of 
him,  immediately  to  fall  upon  them  and  destroy  them.  The 
Jews  met  the  soldiers,  and  courteously  addressed  them ;  but 
when  their  salutations  were  not  returned,  the  most  violent  and 
seditious  of  the  people  bitterly  reproached  Florus.  The  sol- 
diers, obedient  to  their  superiors,  instantly  struck  the  people 
indiscriminately  with  their  clubs,  and,  when  they  fled,  pur- 
sued them,  and  made  their  hoi-ses  trample  on  them.  Both 
parties  now  hastened  to  enter  the  city  and  reach  the  temple. 
All  the  inhabitants  were  in  motion:  many,  from  the  house- 
tops,  threw  darts  at  the  Romans:  and  the  soldiers  were  re- 
pf^llcd.  The  Jews  secured  the  temple,  and,  lest  their  oppo- 
nents should  attack  it  from  Antonia,  by  getting  on  the  clois- 
ters, which  connected  that  fortress  with  the  holy  edifice,  they 
quickly  cast  down  the  cloisters.  Having  failed  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  temple,  which  was  most  probably  the  chief  ob^ 
ject  of  his  unreasonable  and  barbarous  conduct,  Floras  per- 
haps considered  that  he^  was  not  safe  in  the  city.    He  sent  for 
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the  chief  men,  and  proposed  to  leAve  a  large  garrieon  to  pro- 
tect them,  on  conditton  tliat  they  would  preserve  the  people 
in  obedience  to  the  laws.  They  promised  obedience,  if  he 
removed  from  the  city  those  solcuers  who  had  shed  the  blood 
of  the  citizens. 

When  the  Jewish  rulers  understood  that  Floras  had  report- 
ed to  Cestius  that  the  nation  was  in  a  state  of  revolt,  they  de- 
layed not  to  undeceive  the  Syrian  governor  j  for  they  conla  not 
otherwise  hope  to  avoid  civil  war,  and  almost  certain  destruc- 
tion. They  represented  the  conduct  of  Floras,  and  some  of 
ihem  expressed  to  Cestius  their  wish  that  he  should  send  an 
army  to  destroy  wholly  the  party  in  the  nation  who  abhorred 
the  Komans,  and  longed  for  the  national  independence.  Ces- 
tius commissioned  Neopolitanus,  a  tribune,  and  one  of  his 
friends,  to  ascertain  the  real  state  of  Judea.  The  tribune 
first  consulted  with  Agrippa,  who  had  just  returned  from 
Egypt,  where  he  had  sojourned  a  short  tilbe.  They  met  at 
Jamnia,  where  the  principal  Jews  visited  Agrippa,  and  per- 
suaded him  to  request  Neopolitanus  to  pass  through  Jerasa- 
lem  secretly,  accompanied  with  only  one  servant ;  for  by  this 
m&ins  he  would,  they  said,  learn  that  the  Jews  were  not  op- 
posed to  the  Romans,  but  to  Florus  Galus.  The  tribune  fol- 
lowed the  counsel  of  Agrippa,  and  being  satisfied  that  the 
nation  were  not  rebellious,  he  ascended  the  temple,  joined  its 
worship^  and  addressed  the  multitude,  praised  them  for  their 
fidelity  to  the  Romans,  and  exhorted  them  to  live  in  peace. 

The  Jews  applied  to  Agrippa  for  liberty  to  send  an  em- 
bassy to  Nero  t7  accuse  their  cruel  governor.  He  disap- 
proved of  this  proposal,  and,  knowing  that  many  were  dis- 
posed for  war,  he  called  the  multitude  to  meet  him  in  a  large 
gallery  over  the  palace  of  the  Asrooneans,  and  delivered  a 
u>ng  address,  designed  to  convince  them  of  the  utter  folly  and 
hopelessness  of  any  attempt  to  deliver  themselves  from  the 
Roman  yoke.  This  discourse,  as  related  by  Josephus,  is*  re- 
plete with  important  information  of  the  vast  power  and  extent 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  amply  attests  at  once  that  few  prin- 
ces could  excel  him  in  knowledge  and  political  wisd<Nn,  or 
sincere  regard  for  the  nation  of  the  Jews.  His  powerful  elo- 
Quence  for  the  time  produced  the  mpst  happy  effect  Under 
tne  direction  of  king  Agrippa  and  his  sister  Bernice,  the  peo- 
ple commenced  the  re-.builaing  of  the  cloisters,  and  the  Jews, 
collected  forty  talents  to  pay  the  tribute  due  to  the  Romans. 

Agrippa's  popularity,  however,  speedily  vanished.  When 
he  ventured  to  urge  the  people  to  ooey  floras,  and  patiently 
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wak  for  the  governor  who  was  expected  to  succeed  him,  they 
not  only  reproached  their  counsellor  as  a  servile  instrument 
of  their  oppressors,  but  the  most  turbulent  put  iiis  life  in  hax" 
aid  by  castmg  stones  at  him,  and  compelled  him  to  depart 
from  the  city.  In  these  circumstances,  Agrippa  requested 
Florus  to  appoint  an  officer  to  receive  the  tribute,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  his  own  kmgdom.  Now  all  attempts  of  inferior 
rulers  were  ineffectual  to  restrain  the  fury  of  the  insurgents. 
Few  places  escaped  their  ravages.  Their  power  quickly 
spread  every  where,  like  the  inundation  of  the  Euphrates  or 
the  Nile.  The  citizens  were  completely  divided  into  parties ; 
one,  much  the  smallest,  but  the  richest,  were  disposed,  at 
great  sacrifices,  to  preserve  the  peace ;  the  others  were  re- 
solved to  encounter  the  power  of  Rome. 

Eleazar,  son  of  Ananias  the  high-priest,  was  at  this  time 
governor  of  the  temple.  He  was  a  young  man  of  impetuous 
passions,  and  belonged  to  the  party  whose  conduct  justified 
the  accusation  frequently  brought  against  the  Jews,  that  they 
were  the  enemies  of  mankind.  By  his  advice,  the  ministers 
of  the  temple  passed  a  law  that  they  should  receive  no  gift  or 
sacrifice  from  any  foreigner ;  and,  acting  on  this  law,  they 
refused  to  offer  the  sacrifices  presented  by  the  Romans.  This 
regulation  may  be  viewed  as  a  public  declaration  of  war 
against  the  empire ;  it  was,  Josephus  remarks,  "  the  true  be- 
ginning of  our  war  with  the  Romans."  I'his,  said  the  men 
of  peace,  was  contrary  to  the  practice  of  our  fore&thers  in 
all  past  ages,  but  their  voice  was  not  heard  ]  and  for  them  no 
hope  remained,  unless  they  could  reduce  the  innovators  by 
force.  They  accordingly  sent  messengers  to  Agrippa  and 
Florus,  earnestly  beseeching  them  to  bring  an  army  into  the 
city,  and  destroy  the  insurgents  before  they  had  urged  the 
whole  nation  to  revolt  Their  message  was  treated  with  con- 
tempt by  the  Roman  procurator;  and  Agrippa  sent  only 
about  three  thousand  horsemen,  commanded  by  Darius,  the 
master. of  his  horse,  and  Philip,  the  general  of  his  army. 
Aided  by  this  force,  the  high-priests  and  chief  men  seized 
the  upper  city,  and  endeavoured  to  expel  their  opponents  from 
the  lower  city  and  temple.  Each  party  maintained  its  place 
for  several  days,  and  not  few  citizens  and  soldiers  were  slaia 
On  the  eighth,  which  was  a  festival  day,  the  Reman  party 
were  not  permitted  to  join  in  the  religious  service ;  und  their 
opponents,  being  joined  by  many,  of  the  Sicaiii,  attacked 
them  with  such  violence  and  fury  that  they  were  driven  oat 
of'  the  upper  city.    The  insurgents  then  set  on  fire  the  pala 
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ees  of  the  high-|)rieBt,'^  Agripps,  and  Bern  ice,  and  the  depos- 
itory of  the  archives  of  the  city,  in  order  that  creditors  should 
have  no  means  of  enforcing  payment  from  their  debtors. 
Many  saved  their  lives  by  escaping  under  the  protection  of 
the  soldiers  who  took  refuge  in  the  palace  of  the  governor, 
and  others  by  concealing  themselves  in  vatlhs  or  unknown 
places  in  the  city.  After  two  days,  the  garrison  of  Antonia 
were  overpowered,  and  the  citadel  burnt.  The  palace  was 
next  assaulted,  but  the  soldiers  repelled  their  enemies  and 
slew  many  of  them. 

Massada,  a  very  strong  fortress,  seated  on  a  mountain  not 
&r  from  the  western  shore  o(  the  Dead  Sea,  had,  by  treach- 
ery, fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents.  It  contamed 
the  armoury  of  Herod,  and  from  this  Manahem  procured 
arms  for  a  number  of  persons,  whom  he  had  prevailed  on  to 
support  his  presumptuous  pretensions  to  royal  powef:  He 
was  the  son  of  Judas  named  the  Galilean,  who  raised  the  )n« 
surrection  against  the  government  of  the  procurator  Cyren- 
nius.  Manahem,  whose  followers  became  his  guard,  returned 
from  Massada  to  Jerusalem,  with  all  the  show  and  magnifi- 
cence of  a  king,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  enemies  of 
the  Romans,  and  gave  orders  to  continue  the  sie&^e  of  the 
Toy^l  palace.  It  seems  to  have  been  defended  by  three  tow- 
ers, Hippicus,  Phasaelus,  and  Mariamne.  The  soldiers,  on 
finding  themselves  incapable  of  long  resistance,  requested  of 
the  besiegers  liberty  to  withdraw  wkh  their  arms  from  the 
contest.  Their  request  was  granted :  but  IV^ahem  and  his 
guards  basely  killed  a  number  of  them.  The  usud  keepers 
of  the  palace,  now  in  despair,  took  refuge  in  the  towers. 

Manahem,  supposing  himself  already  conqueror,  assumed 
the  power  of  a  tyrant,  and  exceed ingfly  irritated  the  multi- 
tude. These,  roused  to  indignation  by  Eleazar,  a  kinsman 
of  the  mock  king,  and  his  rival  for  power,  violently  assaulted 
him  as  he  ascended  to  the  temple  to  worship,  arrayed  in 
royal  garments  and  accompanied  by  an  armed  guard.  He 
fled,  but  was  soon  taken,  and  after  being  barbarously  tortured, 
was  put  to  death.  The  Romans  shut  up  in  the  towers,  de- 
sired to  capitulate,  and  terms  were  agreed  on,  and  confirmed 
by  the  oath  of  the  besiegers.  They  had,  however,  no  sooner 
leh  the  palace  and  laid  down'  their  shields,  than  Eleazar  or- 
dered his  most  zealous  adherents  to  surround  them ;  they 
were  all  slain  except  the  captain,  who  saved  his  life  by  prom- 
ising to  become  a  proselyte  and  submit  to  circumcision. 

These  most  treacheirous  and  sanguinary  deeds  were  per- 
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formed  od  the  Sabhath,  and  were  regarded  with  horror  and 
firrief  by  all  the  citizens  who  were  not  utterly  destitute  of  re- 
ligious or  moral  principle  and  feeling.  And  it  is.  remarkable, 
and  appeared  the  just  retribution  of  Heaven,  that  on  this  very 
Sabbath,  Cesarea  exhibited  one  of  the  most  horrid  scenes  of 
civil  contentions  and  sufferings  ever  inflicted  on  the  J^ws. 
The  years  of  strife  between  them  and  the  idolaters  ^in  that 
city  came  to  an  end.  In  one  hour  about  twenty  thousand 
Jews  were  killed,  and  many  were  made  prisoners  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  sent  by  Florus  in  chains  to  the  galleys.  No  Jew 
was  permitted  to  remain  in  Cesarea.  This  event  produced 
despair  over  the  whole  nation,  the  people  everywhere  rose 
against  the  Romans,  divided  themselves  into  bands,  and  de- 
stroyed or  laid  waste  every  city  inhabited  by  Greeks,  Syrians, 
or  Romans.  Great  and  dreadful  was  the  slaughter  of  the 
inhabitants ;  nor  were  the  number  of  Jews  few  who  fell 
in  this  frightful  contest.  It  was  common  to  see  cities  filled 
with  dead  oodles,  the  a^ed,  females,  children,  and  infants,  ly- 
ing unburied,  exposed  for  a  prey  to  the  fowls  of  heaven.  In 
all  places  where  the  Jews  were  the  feeblest  party,  many  thou- 
sands of  them  were  indiscriminately  put  to  death ;  nor  were 
those  of  them  who  joined  their  pagan  fellow  citizens  in  defend- 
ing them  against  the  revenge  and  rage  of  the  insurgents, 
always  spared.  Thus  when  Scythopolis  was  besieged,  the 
Jews  who  united  with  the  other  citizens  were  suspected  of 
treachery,  and  forced  to  withdraw  from  the  city  to  an  adja- 
cent grove.  These,  after  some  days,  when  many  of  them 
were  asleep,  and  all  of  them  in  no  apprehension  of  danger, 
were  suddenly  attacked  by  their,  fellow-citizens,  who  slew 
about  thirteen  thousand,  and  took  possession  of  all  their  pro- 
perty. Gerassa,  near  the  lake  Tiberias,  Antioch  the  capitol 
of  Syria,  Apamea,  and  Sidon,  were  apparently  the  only  cities 
in  which  the  Jews  were  allowed  to  live  in  peace,  because 
they  were  not  so  numerous  as  to  excite  the  fears  of  the  idola- 
ters. Conspiracies  were  also  formed  to  destroy  all  the  Jews 
in  the  kingdom  of  Ag^ippa,  in  Syria,  and  Egypt.  They 
were  the  enemies  of  all  men,  and  it  is  not,  therefore,  surpri- 
sing that  throughout  the  empire  they  were  threatened  with 
entire  and  universal  destruction. 

The  Jews  being  everywhere  in  arms,  Cestius,  the  Roman 
governor  of  Syria,  delayed  no  longer  to  invade  Judea.  He 
was  joined  by  Agrippa  and  his  army^  The  Roman  forces 
were  first  employed  in  the  conquest  of  Gralilee.  On  approach- 
ing  2^bulon.  a  strong,  beautiful,  and  rich  city,  the  inhabitants 
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fled  to  ibe  iMixntai'ii».  The  soldiers  plundered  and  bilMft  it 
and  then  traversed  the  province,  set  on  fire  the  villages,  and 
desolated  the  country,  and  proceeded  through  Ptolemais  to 
Cesarea.  Sepphoris,  the  strongest  city  of  Galilee,  had  hith- 
erto escaped  the  sword  of  the  Romans.  Gallus,  commander 
of  the  twelfth  legion,  was  sent  against  it  with  a  force  believed 
sufficient  to  reduce  it  and  all  Gralilee.  The  citizens,  in  gen- 
eral, received  him  with  joyful  acclamations,  and  the  disaffected 
fled  to  the  mountain  A»mon,  in  the  vicinity.  The  Romans 
pursued  them,  slew  several  thousands,  and  dispersed  the  rest 
Cestius  sent  another  division  of  his  army  to  capture  Joppa. 
They  easily  succeeded,  for  the  citizens  were  unprepared,  and 
had  no  dread  of  an  attack.  It  was  plundered  and  burnt,  and 
more  than  eight  thousand  citizens  were  slain.  A  third  band 
were  sent  to  spoil  and  lay  waste  Nabatene,  the  name  of  the 
district  which  bordered  on  Cesarea.  The  villages  were 
burnt,  and  multitudes  of  the  people  were  put  to  death. 

Cestius,  probably  by  the  severity  of  his  measures,  at  the 
opening  of  his  campaign,  designed  to  terrify  the  Jews  into  a 
speedv  eubmlssion.  The  future  brief  history  of  his  proceed- 
ings, nowever,  seem  to  show  that  he  was  as  destitute  of  mili- 
tary skill  and  daring  courage  as  he  was  of  generosity  and 
compassion.  Josephus,  indeed,  questions  neither  his  wisdom 
nor  fortitude,  notwithstanding  his  neglect  to  improve  the  op- 
portunity afforded  him  to  acquire  possession  of  Jerusalem, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  war ;  but  ascrioes  it  wholly  to  the  aver- 
sion of  God  to  his  own  city  and  temple,  .which  he  had  irrevo- 
cably purposed  to  destroy,  on  account  of  the  wickedness  of 
the  chosen  people.  It  must,  nevertheless,  not  be  forgotten 
that  He  accomplishes  his  counsels  by  appropriate  instruments 
and  means ;  and  he  makes  the  feebleness  and  even  wicked- 
ness of  intelligent  agents,  as  well  as  their  superior  talents 
and  most  deserving  deeds,  subservient  to  perform  his  plea- 
surOf  when  they  neither  know  nor  respect  his  secret  designs. 

When  Florus  considered  Galilee  secure  to  the  Romans,  he 
returned  with  his  troops  to  Cesarea.  Cestius  immediately 
called  in  his  other  troops,  and  led  his  whole  army  to  Jerusa- 
lem. On  reaching  Antipatris,  he  sent  a  band  to  reduce 
Aphek,  an  adjacent  tower,  in  which  a  great  body  of  Jews 
had  taken  refuge.  These  quickly  fled,  and  the  soldiers  set 
fire  to  the  tower  and  some  villages.  Marching  on  to  Lyddai 
he  found  it  almost  empty,  the  citizens  having  ^one  to  the  capi- 
tal to  observe  the  festival  of  tabernacles.  Of  those  who  re^ 
mained,  he  put  fifty  to  death,  and  destroyed  the  city  by  Hre. 
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Thence  he  advanced  to  Bethhoron,  eaid  to  have  stood  abovt 
twelve  mileB  noith  of  Jerusalem,  about  fifty  furlongs  from 
which  he  encamped  his  army,  according  t  j  the  Jewish  histo- 
rian^  in  a  place  named  Grabao.  The  report  of  his  progress 
alarmed  the  immense  multitude  assembled  in  the  capital.  The 
approach  of  this  army  was  among  the  manj  awful  signs  that 
God  had  forsaken  them.  For  he  had  predicted  and  promised 
that  their  land  would  never  be  invaded  or  spoiled  by  an  ene- 
my durinff  their  obeenrance  of  the  national  festivals,  while 
they  fiiith/ully  served  him.  And  their  Others  had  expeh^ 
enced  the  truth  of  his  word.  Their  land  had,  however, 
been  l<mg  a  prey,  at  all  seasons,  to  internal  and  foreign  ene- 
mies ;  for  they  nad,  as  a  nation,  wholly  departed  from  the 
True  Gkxi.  Though  the  news  reached  them  on  the  Sabbath, 
thev,  regardless  oi  its  sacredness,  tumultuously  gathered  to- 
gether, and  rushed  out  of  the  city  to  meet  the  enemy.  They 
suddenly  fell  on  the  Romans,  breaking  through  their  ranks, 
and  slaying  many ;  but  the  front  of  the  Jewish  army  were 
cqt  off  The  Romans,  notwithstanding,  retired,  and  wer»' 
pursued  by  a  bend  of  the  insurgents,  led  by  Simon,  son  ot 
Giora.  These  harassed  the  troops  as  they  ascended  to  Beth- 
horon,  spoiled  the  army  a(  many  weapons  of  war  and  cattir, 
and  bolaly  tCK)k  possession  of  the  heights  of  the  city,  aii.i 
watched  the  Romans,  determined  to  attack  them  if  they  ven- 
tured tq  renew  their  march. 

Simon's  band  appeared  to  have  received  great  accessions. 
Agrippa.  observing  the  multitude,  sent  Borceus  and  Pbebns, 
persons  best  known  to  them,  to  prevail  on  them  to  submit  to 
Cestius,  who  was  disposed  to  forgive  them  if  they  laid  down 
their  arms.  The  most  violent  were  indignant,  and,  lest  the 
ambassadors  should  be  heaxd  by  the  multitude,  they  killed 
Phebus,  and  compelled  Borceus  to  flee  for  his  life.  Their 
lawless  conduct  provoked  the  people,  and  by  clubs  and  stones 
forced  the  murderers  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  c^ty.  The 
confusion  and  disorder  of  the  Jews  encouraged  Cestius  to  lead 
his  army  against  them.  They  were  scattered,  and  pursued 
to  the  metropolis ;  and,  on  arriving  within  seven  furlongs  of 
it,  he  pitchea  his  camp  at  Scopus,  a  name  si§rnif^nga  watch* 
tower.  Three  suceedinfif  days  many  of  his  soldiers  were  em- 
ployed in  collecting  provisions,  from  the  surrounding*  country, 
ana  on  the  fourth  he  conducted  his  army  into  the  city.  Their 
good  order  was  agreeable  to  the  greater  numbers  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  longed  for  peace,  bat  were  restrained  from  expreis^ 
ing  thair  wishes  by  the  leaders  of  the  revolt,  whose  fierce  n^iU 
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was  law.  These  were  terrified  by  the  presence  of  the  welK 
disciplined  troops,  aud  withdrew  to  the  suburbs,  the  inner-parts 
of  the  city,  and  the  temple.  Cestius  ordered  the  new  division 
of  the  city,  called  Bezetha  or  Cenopolis,  and  the  wooden 
market,  to  be  set  on  fire,  and  then  advanced  to  the  upper  city, 
and  encamped  opposite  the  royal  palace.  Had  he  instantly 
scaled  the  inner-walls,  nothing  seemed  to  prevent  him  from 
capturing  the  whole,  and  finishing  the  war ;  but  from  this  he 
is  said  to  have  been  dissuaded  by  Tyrannius,  master  of  the 
horse,  and  other  ofiicers,  who  were  believed  to  have  sdd 
themselves  to  Florifs  Gessius.  He  even  declined  to  enter 
the  city,  although  invited  by  Ananias  and  others  of  the  chief 
men,  who  proposed  to  open  the  gates  to  admit  him,  for  he  sus- 
pected their  fidelity.  Their  plan  was  soon  known  to  the  se- 
ditious or  war  party,  who,  in  reverse,  cast  Ananias  and  some 
others  over  the  walls,  and  forced  the  rest  of  his  party  to  return 
to  their  houses.  The  walls  were  now  defended  for  five  days ; 
but,  on  the  sixth,  the  Romans,  protected  by  besieging  engines,  « 
proceeded  to  undermine  the  wall,  and  prepared  to  burn  the 
gates  of  the  temple.  The  seditious  seemed  panic-struck,  and 
many  of  them  hastily  fled  from  the  city.  On  this  occasion 
the  peaceably  disposed  summoned  courage,  and  assembled  to 
throw  the  gates  of  the  city  open ;  but  Cestius*  appeared  to 
have  had  already  resolved,  without  any  known  cause,  to  raise 
the  siege;  "  it  was,  I  suppose,"  remarks  Josephns,  ^'  ofving  to 
Gbd's  hatred  of  the  city  and  sanctuary,  that  he  hindered  the 
war  from  being  concluded  that  day." 

Cestius,  perhaps,  despaired  of  being  able  to  conquer  the 
city,  or  he  was  ignorant  of  the  power  and  designs  of  those 
who  desired  peace.  But,  whatever  was  his  motive,  he  led  his 
army  out  of  the  city,  and  lost  many  horsemen  and  infantry, 
for  they  were  pursued  on  their  retreat  by  the  boldest  and 
must  cruel  of  the  insurgents,  till  they  reached  Scopus.  On 
the  followinfif  day,  he  continued  the  retreat,  and  sustained  a 
still  greater  Toss,  for  the  number  who  hung  on  the  rear  of  the 
army  increased  in  proportion  as  the  Romans  displayed  a  com- 
paratively feeble  resistance.  In  obedience  to  their  general, 
they  killed  the  mules  and  cattle,  and  cast  away  every  thing 
that  retarded  their  retreat,  except  their  arms  and  instruments 
of  war.  In  the  narrow  passages  they  suffered  dreadfully ; 
the  whole  army  were  covered  with  the  darts  of  the  pursuers ; 
and  would  have  been  made  prisoners  had  not  night  come  on 
and  safety  been  found  in  entering  Bethhoron.  Cestius,  by 
leaving  tour  hundred  to  defend  this  city,  succeeded  in  deceit 
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ing  the  insttrceBts.  who  watched  on  the  heights.  With  the 
whole  army,  he  adTanced,  during  night,  to  Antipatris.  His 
troops,  astonished  and  terrified,  1&  on  the  road  the  most  ne* 
cessary  engines  and  weapons  of  war.  These  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  who,  on  learning  next  day  their  flight, 
pursued  them  to  Antipatris  *  then  they  returned  in  triumph  to 
Jerusalem,  loaded  with  spoil,  having  slain  nearly  six  thousand 
Roman  soldiers. 

By  this  great  and  unexpected  victory,  the  seditious,  or  des- 
perate war  party,  acquired  the  entire  ascendancy  in  the  nafion, 
and  all  rauKS  seemed  to  unite  in  renouncing  the  Roman  au- 
thority.  The  principal  men. agreed  to  divide  among  them- 
selves the  government  of  the  country,  and  prepare  for  defend* 
ing  it  against  all  foreign  power.  Joseph,  son  of  Gorion,  and 
Ananias,  the  high-priest,  were  appointed  over  Jerusalem  ;  Jo- 
sephus,  the  historian,  who  was  one  of  the  most  patriotic  of  the 
priests,  was  set  over  Upper  and  Lower  (Salilee ;  and  Eleazar, 
the  chief  of  those  who  had  defeated  Cestius,  was  made  gover- 
nor of  Idumea.  This  arrangement  appearing  to  expel  all 
hope  of  peace,  those  who  disapproved  oi  the  revolt  deserted 
Jerusalem,  '^  as  mariners  escape  from  their  sinking  vessel" 
Man^  of  the  most  eminent  Jews  passed  over  to  the  Romans 
and  joined  Cestius,  who  probably  had  gone  to  Antioch,  but» 
of  whose  future  life  we  know  nothing,  except  that  he  retired 
from  the  contest,  either  from  beine  disgusted  with  the  treach- 
ery of  Florus,  or  from  despair  of  reducing  the  Jews,  whose 
conduct  sufficiently  showed  at  once  implacable  enmity  to  the 
Romans  and  utter  recklessness  of  tl^eir  own  lives.  The  last 
notice  of  Cestius  is,  that  he  sent  several  of  the  Jewish  chiefs 
to  Nero,  while  he  was  in  Greece,  to  report  the  state  of  Judea, 
and  to  account  for  his  own  defeat  by  ascribing  it  to  the  perni- 
cious counsels  of  Florus,  who  had  seduced  his  officers,  and 
roused  the  fiercest  wrath  and  indignation  of  the  Jews  by  his 
injustice  and  cruelty. 

It  was  at  this  time  also  that,  according  to  tradition,  the 
Christians  removed  from  Jerusalem  to  Pella,  a  small  city  on 
the  east  of  the  Jordan.  From  the  numerous  sisfns  predicted 
by  the  Lord  in  Matt  xxiv.  of  the  approaching  destruction  of 
the  holy  city,  probably  few  of  them  were  in  it  when  Cestius 
*tationed  his  troops  within  the  walls.  And  as  their  standards 
3xhibited  images  of  idols,  named  in  sacred  writ  ab&minaiion^ 
if  any  Christian  actually  witnessed  the  scene,  he,  doubtless, 
would  no  ioncer  remain,  remembering  the  solemn  admoni- 
I  tion  of  their  Master,  "  When  ye  shall  see  the  abomination  &, 
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fkaolatioii,  spoken  of  by  Daniel  tlie  piopket,  abad  ni  the  holy! 
pbee,  (whoeo  readeth,  let  him  onderataDd,)  then  let  th»m 
which  be  in  Judea  flee  into  the  monntains ;  let  him  which  ia 
on  the  houae-top  not  come  down  to  take  any  thing  oat  of  hie 
house ;  neither  let  him  which  is  in  the  field  return  back  to 
take  his  clothea  i^nd  woe  unto  them  that  are  with  child, 
and  to  them  that  give  sack,  in  thote  days  V  A  Christian  con- 
gregation continued  in  Pella  for  a  consiaerable  time,  and  were 
safe,  for  the  war  extended  not  to  that  district 

The  Jewish  people  were  now  not  less  reeolved  and  jealous 
to  emancipate  themselves  from  Rome  than  their  most  patriotic 
leaders.  This  is  plain  from  Josephus^s  narratrve  of  his  admin* 
istration  of  Gbililee,  of  which  he  has  given  a  mmute  state- 
ment in  the  Second  Book  of  the  Jewish  War.  He  very 
quickly  strengthened  all  the  fordfications,  and  built  new  onesi, 
and  raised  an  army  of  more  than  sixty  thousand  men,  besides 
a  number  of  horsemen.  And  it  is  most  probable  that  he 
might  have  easily  increased  his  forces,  for  one  half  of  the 
male  inhabitants  fit  for  battle,  of  every  city,  by  mutual  con* 
sent,  became  soldiers,  and  the  others  continued  to  cultivate  the 
country.  In  Jerusalem,  the  rulers  most  diligently  laboured 
in  repairing  the  walls  and  fortified  places,  and  in  making 
warlike  instruments.  The  situation  and  circumstance  were 
sufficient  to  stimulate  their  warlike  zeal ;  for  they  not  only 
knew  that  the  Romans  would  not  long  leave  them  in  peace, 
but  that  th^r  temporary  triumph  had  roused  the  envy  and  re- 
veoffe  of  the  Syrians.  The  natives  of  Damascus  were  espe* 
:;iairv'  enraged  on  learning  the  defeat  of  Cestius.  The  men 
had  Jong  cherished  aversion  to  their  Jewish  feHow-citizenB, 
on  account  of  their  success  in  proseijrtising  their  wives  to  their 
religion ;  almost  ail  of  them  had  renounced  idol-worship.  By 
some  manoeuvre  of  the  men  of  Damascus,  they  shut  up  the 
Jews  unarmed  in  a  narrow  and  concealed  place,  and,  without 
the  knowledge  of  their  wives  or  daughters,  in  one  hour,  cut 
the  throats  of  ten  thousand,  as  so  many  abeep  killed  for  the 
market.  Critical,  however,  as  was  the  position  of  the  Jews, 
they  were  so  elated  by  their  recent  victory  that  they  imagined 
themselves  qualified  for  the  most  heroic  exploits.  Accordingly, 
a  considerable  number  of  their  bravest  warriors  marched  to 
Askelon,  one  of  the  strongest  cities  of  Palestine.  They  had 
no  doubt  that  the  gates  would  be  opened  to  them ;  for  its  gar- 
rison consisted  only  of  one  cohort  of  foot,  and  one  troop  of 
horse.  But  their  captain,  Antonius,  was  an  accomplished 
soldier ;  he  boldly  met  them,  and,  afier  an  obstinate  contest  of 
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muaj  hmftyconipietelj  orerthrew  tfaem,  slaying  ten  tboofland, 
among  whom  were  two  commanders,  John  and  Silas.  The 
only  other  ganera],  Niger,  was  among  the  great  number  who 
were  wounded  ;  but  he  and  a  few  of  his  men  wore  enabled  to 
flee  to  Sallis,  an  Idumean  city. 

A  still  greater  calamity  fell  on  the  Jews  even  before  the 
liomana  renewed  the  war  under  Vespasian,  whom  Nero 
commissioned  to  succeed  Florus  Gessius  in  the  government 
of  Jttdea.  The  seeming  union  of  the  Jews  was  early  die* 
solved,  and  the  whole  nation  was  torn  in  pieces  by  fierce  con- 
tending factions.  Josephus  was  opposed  in  every  useful 
measure  by  John,  a  poor  native  of  the  city  of  Gischala,  whom 
h^  had  raised  to  power  in  consequence  oi  the  superior  talents 
which  he  appeared  to  possess.  This  demagogue  acquired 
great  influence,  which  he  displayed  entirely  for  personal  ag- 
grandisement, the  defamation  of  every  person  of  worth,  and 
the  destruction  of  all  lawful  authority  and  power.  Simon, 
son  of  Goriofi,  despising  the  authorities  of  Jerusalem  and 
Idumea,  lived  by  plunder,  and  took  possession  of  many 
strong  places  and  villages;  and  survived  Ananius  and  all 
other  chiefs  who  attemped  to  capture  him  and  destroy  his 
army  of  plunderers  and  murderers.  ' 

Vespasian  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  generals  of  the 
age,  renowned  for  great  and  successful  military  enterprises  in 
(Sermany  and  Britain.  On  arriving  in  Antioch,  the  metropo- 
lis of  Syria,  he  was  joined  by  Agrippa,  and  was  gratified 
bY  receiving  an  embassy  from  Seppboris,  the  strongest  city 
of  Galilee,  the  possession  of  which  was,  next  to  Jerusalem 
itself,  a  security  for  the  fidelity  of  the  Jewish  nation.  The 
messengers  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  the  Romans,  and 
ckimed^  of  course,  their  protection.  Josephus  attempted  its 
reduction,  but  was  repulsed.  A  powerful  army  had  accom'* 
panied  Vespasian  from  Greece,  and  he  had  sent  his  son 
Titus  to  Egypt,  to  bring  from  that  country  to  Ptolemais  two 
additional  legions.  On  receiving  this  augmentation  to  his 
forces,  in  the  beginning  of  a.  d.  68,  he  marched  into  Ghililee, 
and  soon  captured  the  fine  city  of  Gadara,  the  capital  of  Pe- 
r»a^  seated  near  the  Lake  of  Tiberias.  He  next  besieged 
Jotapa,  a  city  of  Lower  Galilee,  which  was  strong  by  nature 
and  well  fortified.  Josephus  ably  defended  it,  and  it  was  witii 
di^cuky  captured.  Dreadfully  did  the  conqueror  resent  the 
opposition  which  he  had  met  with ;  for  he  either  massacred 
or  sold  into  captivity  almost  all  its  inhabiants,  forty  thousand 
oC  whom  are  said  to  have  been  killed  or  massacreid,  and  oni]^ 
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twelve  handTed.  made  prisoDera.  Among  these  waa  the  com* 
mander  Joaephus,  who  says  that  he  owed  hia  life  to  his  pre* 
diction  that  Veapasiao  would  be  speedily  emperor.  He  was 
evidently  a  man  of  poUtcal  sagacity,  and  might,  from  his 
knowledge'  of  the  state  of  the  empire  and  the  popularity  of 
the  conqueror  in  the  army,  believe  it  so  probable  that  he 
should  attain  the  supreme  power,  that  he  might  endeavour  to 
save  his  life  by  the  only  means  in  his  power,  which  was  to 
strengthen  the  ambition  of  him  on  whose  wiU  hi»  life  depend* 
ed,  by  the  most  flattering  prospects.  The  capture  of  Japha, 
after  an  obstinate  siege,  followed  that  of  Jotape,  and  all  the 
men  were  put  to  death,  and  the  women  and  children  carried 
into  captivity.  This  city,  which  lay  near  Jotapa,  was  chiefly 
reduced  by  Trajan,  celebrated  afterwariis  as  a  mighty  coo- 
aueror  and  able  sovereic^^of  the  empire.  A  week  later, 
the  Samaritans  assembled  on  mount  Gbrizim,  with  a  design, 
as  it  was  believed,  to  oppose  the  Romans ;  but  they  were  aU 
put  to  the  sword.  Joppa  fell  the  next  victim ;  then  Tarkhea 
and  Tiberias.  After  the  reduction  of  these  two  places,  all 
the  other  cities  of  Qalilee  submitted  to  the  Romans,  exe^ 
those  of  Qischala  and  Gamala. 
•  Vespasian  at  length  led  his  troops  from  Cesarea,  and  em- 
pk>yed  them  in  laying  waste  the  districts  around  Jerusalem, 
putting  to  death  thousands  of  the  inhabitants^  On  retuming 
to  Cesarea^  the  information  received  of  the  commotions  and 
disorders  which  prevailed  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  other 
countries  in  Europe,  to  which  we  shall  avert  in  the  next 
chapter,  led  his  officers  and  army  to  proclaim  him  emperor, 
and  their  example  was  followed  by  the  Romans  in  Egypt 
He  was  also  early  acknowledged  emperor  by  the  Syrians,  and 
Mutianus,  their  governor,  accepted  a  commission  from  Ves- 
pasian to  proceed,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  to  Italy,  to  enforce 
nis  claima  to  the  soverei^ty  of  Rome.  He  sent  other  ofli- 
cers  to  take  possession  of  the  provinces  in  the  East,  and  in  a 
very  short  time,  his  afl&irs  were  so  prosperous-  that  he  has- 
tened to  follow  Mutianus,  leaving  the  subjugation  of  Jtidea 
to  his  noble  son  Titus,  whom  he  ordered  to  my  siege  to  Jeru- 
sidem.  Titus  encamped  before  its  walls  a.  d.  73,  and,  being 
more  disposed  to  mercy  than  vengeance,  he  immediately  sent 
ofiers  of  peace  ;  but  these  were  rejected.  Upon  which,  Titus, 
reaolvinf  to  give  the  assault,  without  delay  ordered  hie  men 
to  raze  the  suberbs,  cut  down  all  the  trees,  and  use  the  mate 
rials  to  raise  platforms  against  the  walk.  Every  thing  was 
BOW  carried  on  with  invincible  ardour ;  the  Romans  Degas 
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to  play  their  eng^es  affainst  the  city  with  all  their  might ; 
and  it  was  by  one  of  uoee  that  Jesus,  the  son  of  Ananus, 
who  had  so  Jong  foretold  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tion, was  killed.  Several  years  before  the  siege,  Jesus  had 
come  up  to  Jerusalem  from  the  country,  to  attend  the  festival 
of  tabernacle^,  and  became,  as  the  people  conceived,  sud- 
denly deranged.  In  tones  most  doleful,  he  ran  through  all 
the  streets  of  the  city,  night  and  day,  proclaiming,  ^'  woe  to 
the  city  I  woe  to  the  temple !  a  voice  from  the  corners,  a  voice 
against  Jerusalem,  a  voice  against  the  nations  \"  For  years  he 
continued  to  traverse  the  city  daily,  and  on  Sabbath  and  other 
festivals,  his  voice  was  louder  and  its  sound  more  dismal,  with- 
out becoming  weakened  or  hoarse.  What  was  still  more  sur^ 
prising,  neither  threatenings  nor  even  severe  punishment  could 
make  him  desist,  or  utter  a  groan  or  complaint,^  or  any  other 
words  besides  his  awful  woes,  till  he  beheld  the  city  ac- 
tually besieged,  when  he  cried  out  more  loudly  and  fearfully 
than  usual,  "Woe  also  to  myself!'*  In  that  mstant  he  was 
killed  by  a  stone  thrown  by  the  engine  of  the  besiegers  into 
the  city.  Other  marvellous  signs,  which  were  predicted  by 
our  Lord,  and  distinctly  admonished  the  Jews  of  their  ap- 
proaching ruin,  were  witnessed.  In  reference  to  these,  the 
reader  will  find  sufficient  information  given  by  Bishop  New- 
ton in  Dissertation  xviii.  of  his  important  work  on  the  Divine 
Prophecies. 

The  Jews  had  likewise  their  machines  upon  the  walls, 
which  they  plied  with  uncommon  fury :  these  they  had  taken 
lately  from  Cestius,  when  he  retired  so  shamefully  from 
them ;  but  they  were  so  ignorant  of  their  use  that  they  made 
little  execution  vnth  them  till  they  were  better  instructed  by 
some  Roman  deserters :  before  this,  their  chief  success  was 
rather  owing  to  their  frequent  sallies ;  but  the  Roman  legions, 
who  had  all  their  towers  and  machines  before  them,  made 
terrible  havoc.  The  least  stones  they  threw  were  near  an 
hundred  weight ;  and  these  they  could  throw  the  length  of 
two  stades,  or  two  hundred  ana  fifty  paces,  and  with  such  a 
force,  that  they  could  still  do  mischief^  on  those  that  stood  at 
some  distance  behind  them.  Titus  had  reared  three  towers 
fifly  cubits  high  on  the  terrace  above  mentioned ;  one  of 
which  happenmg  to  fall  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  greatly 
alarmed  the  Roman  camp,  who  immediately  ran  to  arms  at 
the  noise  of  it ;  but  Titus,  upon  knowing  the  cause,  dismissed 
them,  and  caused  it  to  be  set  up  again.  These  towers  being 
plated  with  iron,  the  Jews  tried  in  vain  to  set  fire  to  them,  but 
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were  «t  leafth  forced  to  retire  oat  of  the  tench,  of  tiiflir  shot; 
by  which  the  hftttering-Fams  were  bow  at  full  liberty  to  plav 
Qgaiast  the  wall  A  breach  waa  soon  made  in  it,  at  which 
the  Romana  entered ;  and  the  Jews  abandoning  this  last  in- 
eloeure,  retired  behind  the  next  Titus  marched  close  to  the 
second  wall,  and  plied  his  battering-drains  against  it  so  fari* 
ousiy,  that  one  of  the  towers,  which  looked  towards  the  north, 
gave  a. prodigious  shake.  The  men  who  were  in  it  made  a 
signal  to  the  Romans  as  if  they  would  surrenders  and,  at  the 
same  time,  sent  Simon  notice  to  be  ready  to  give  toem  a  warm 
reception.  Titus,  having  discovered  their  stratagem,  plied 
his  work  more  furiously,  whilst  the  Jews  thai  were  in  the 
tower  set  it  on  fire  and  flung  themselves  into  the  flames.  The 
tower  being  fallen,  gave  them  an  entrance  into  the  second  in* 
closure,  five  days  after  the  gaining;  the  first ;  and  Titus,  who 
was  bent  on  saving  the  city,  would  not  suffer  any  part  of  the 
wall  or  streets  to  be  demolished,  which  left  the  breach  and 
lanes  so  narrow,  that  when  his  men  were  furiously  re- 
pulsed by  Sinobon,  they  had  not  room  enough  to  make  a  quick 
retreat,  so  that  there  was  a  number  of  them  killed  in  it  This^ 
oversight  was  quickly  rectified,  and  the  attack  renewed  with^ 
such  vigour  that  the  place  was  carried  four  days  after  theii 
first  repulse.  The  faminei  raging  in  a  terrible  manner  in  the 
city,  was  soon  followed  by  a  pestilence ;  and  as  these  two 
dreadful  judgments  increased,  so  did  the  rage  of  the  factious, 
who,  by  their  intestine  feuds,  had  destroyed  such  quantities 
of  provision,  that  they  were  forced  to  prey  upon  the  people 
witn  the  most  unheard  of  crueky  They  forced  their  houses, 
and,  if  they  found  "any  victuals  m  them,  they  butchered  them 
for  not  apprising  them  of  it ;  and,  if  they  found  nothing  but 
bare  walls,  which  was  almost  everywhere  the  case,  they  put 
them  to  the  most  severe  tortures,  under  preteoce  that  they  had 
some  provision  concealed.  "  1  should,"  sa]^  Josephus,  ''  un* 
dertake  an  impossible  task  were  I  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  aU 
the  cruelties  of  those  impious  wretches :  it  will  be  soflicient 
to  say,  that  I  do  not  think,  that  since  the  creation  any  city 
ever  sufildred  such  dreadful  calamities,  or  abounded  with  men 
so  fertile,  in  all  kinds  of  wickedness."  Titus,  who  knew 
their  miserable  condition,  and  was  still  willing  to  spare  them, 
gave  them  four  days  to  cool ;  during  which  he  caused  his 
army  to  be  mustered,  and  provisions  to  be  distributed  to  them 
in  sight  of  the  Jews,  who  flocked  upon  the  walls  to  see  it ; 
and  It  is  thought,  that  even  the  most  flagitious  among  the 
sealots  were  so  frightened  at  the  sight  of  it.  that  they  would 
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Suite  despair  of.  Joeephus  was  sent  to  them  a  third  time,  but 
le  stubbora  people,  afUr  much  abuse,  began  to  dart  their  ^ 
rows  at  hhn,  and  all  the  effect  it  wrought  on  them,  was  only 
thai  it  prevailed  on  ereat  numbers  to  steal  away  privately  to 
the  Roipans,  whilst  the  rest  became  only  the  more  desperate, 
and  resolute  to  hold  out  to  the  last,  in  spite  of  Titus's  merci- 
ful offera  ^To  hasten,  therefore,  their  destined  ruin,  he 
caused  the  city  to  be  surrounded  with  a  strong  wall,  to  pre- 
vent either  their  receiving  any  succours  or  provision  from 
abroad,  or  their  escaping  nis  resentment  by  flight.  There 
was  now  nothing  to  be  seen  through  the  streets  oi  Jerusalem, 
but  heaps  of  dead  bodies  rotting  above  ground,  walking  skel- 
etons, and  dying  wretches.  As  many  as  were  caught  by  the 
Romans  in  their  sallies,  Titus  caused  to  be  crucified  in  sight 
of  the  town,  to  strike  a  terror  among  the  rest ;  but  the  zealots 
gave  it  out,  that  they  were  those  who  fled  to  him  for  protec- 
tion ;  which,  when  Titus  understood,  he  sent  a  prisoner  with 
his  hands  cut  off  to  undeceive  and  assure  them,  that  he  spared 
all  that  voluntarily  came  over  to  him ;  which  encouraged 
great  numbers  to  accept  his  offers,  though  the  avenues  were 
closely  guarded  by  the  factious,  who  put  all  to  death  who 
were  caught  going  on  that  errand.  A  freater  mischief  than 
that  was,  that  even  those  who  escaped  safe  to  the  Roman 
camp  were  miserablv  butchered  by  the  soldiers,  from  a  no- 
tion which  these  had  taken  that  they  had  swallowed  great 
quantities  of  gold ;  insomuch  that  two  thousand  of  them  were 
ripped  up  in  one  niffht,  to  come  at  their  supposed  treasure. 
We  shall  not  so  far  disgust  our  readers  as  to  mention  what 
miserable  shifts  these  poor  wretches  made  use  of  to  prolong 
the  sad  remains  of  a  life  which  ought  to  have  been  more 
loathsome  under  such  circumstances  than  the  filthy  and  un- 
natural aliments  they  picked  up  to  support  it  It  was  upon ' 
this  sad  and  pinching  juncture,  that  an  unhappy  mother  was 
reduced  to  the  extremity  of  butchering  and  eating  her  own 
child.  When  Titus  heard  of  this  inhuman  deed,  he  swore 
that  he  would  extirpHote  both  citv  and  people. 

The  Romans  having  made  themselves  masters  of  the  for- 
tress Antonio ;  a  circumstance  which  obliged  the  Jews  to  set 
fire  to  those  stately  galleries  which  joined  it  to  the  temple,  lest 
they  should  afibrd  an  easy  passas^e  to  the  bedegers.  Abovt 
the  same  time  Titus,  with  much  difficulty,  procured  materials 
(or  raisisig  new  mounds  and  terraces,  in  order  to  forward  the 
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nege,  and  save,  if  posnble,  the  sad  r^maina  of  tbat  atnictare  j 
but  his  pity  served  only  to  render  those  obstinate  wretches 
more  and  more  desperate.  Titus  at  length  cai^^  fire  to  be 
Mt  to  the  gates,  after  having  had  a  veiy  bloody  encounter,  in 
which  his  men  were  repulsed  with  losa  The  Jews  were 
so  terrified  by  this  conflagration  that  they  suffered  themselves 
to  be  devoured  by  the  flames  without  lending  a  helping  hand 
either  to  extinguish  them  or  to  save  their  own  lives.  About  the 
same  time,  Matthias  the  high-priest,  who  had  encouraged  the 
people  to  introduce  Simon  into  the  city,  met  with  a  suitable 
requital  from  that  monster  of  cruelty,  being  first  tortured  and 
then  condemned  to  death,  together  with  three  of  his  sons,  the 
fourth  having  happily  conveyed  himself  out  of  reach.  An- 
anias with  about  seventeen  persons  more  of  rank  and  merit, 
was  put  to  death  aAer  them ;  besides  many  more  for  hav^ 
ing  been  caught  weeping  for  their  deceased  friends.  On 
the  seventeenth  of  July,  the  daily  sacrifice  ceased  for  the 
first  time  since  its  restoration  by  the  brave  Maccabean  chie^ 
there  being  no  proper  person  1^  in  the  temple  to  make  the 
oflRsring. 

Titus  having  set  fire  to  the  north  gallery  which  enclosed 
the  outer  court  of  the  temple,  from  fort  Antonia  to  the  valley 
of  Cedron,  gained  an  easy  admittance  into  it,  and  forced  the 
besieged  into  that  of  the  priests.  He  tried  in  vain  for  six  days 
to  batter  down  one  of  the  galleries  of  the  precinct  with  an 
helepolis :  he  was  forced  to  mount  his  battering-rams  on  the 
terrace,  which  was  raised  by  this  time ;  and  yet  the  strength 
of  this  wall  was  such  that  it  eluded  the  force  of  these  abo. 
When  they  found  that  neither  rams  nor  sapping  could  suc^ 
ceed,  they  attempted  scaling,  but  were  vigorously  repulsed 
in  the  loss  of  some  standards,  and  a  nurnber  of  men.  At 
length  Titus  set  fire  to  the  gates,  which,  being  plated  with 
silver,  burnt  all  that  night,  whilst  the  metal  dropt  down  as  it 
melted.  The  flame  soon  communicated  itself  to  the  porticoes 
and  galleries,  which  the  besieged  beheld  without  onermg  to 
stop  it ;  but  contented  themselves  with  sending  volleys  of  im- 
potent curses  against  the  Romans.  /  It  was  determined  to  give 
a  general  assault  on  the  tenth  day  of  August ;  but  on  the  pre- 
ceding night,  the  Jews  made  two  desperate  sallies  on  the 
Romans,  in  the  last  of  which,  being  timely  succoured  by 
Titus,  the  Romans  drove  them  back  into  their  inclosure: 
whether  this  exasperated  the  besiegers,  or,  which  is  more 
likely,  as  Josephus  thinks,  pushed  by  the  hand  of  Providence, 
one  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  of  his  own  accord,  took  up  a 
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bliizmg  firebrand,  and  moanting  on  his  comrade's  shoolderS) 
threw  it  into  one  of  the  apartments  that  sarrounaed  the  sane* 
tuary,  through  a  window,  and  immediately  the  whole  north 
side  was  in  a  flame  up  to  the  third  story.  Titus,  who  had 
gone  to  repose  himself  in  his  pavilion,  was  awakened  at  the 
noise,and  r&n  immediately  to  give  orders  that  the  flre  should  be 
extmgiiished.  He  called,  prayed,  threatened,  a  nd  even  struck 
his  men,  but  in  vain ;  the  confusion  was  so  great,  and  the 
soldiers  were  so  obstinately  bent  upon  destroying  all  that  was 
left,  that  he  was  neither  minded  nor  heard.  Those  that 
flocked  thither  from  the  camp,  instead  of  obeying  his  orders, 
were  busy,  either  in  killing  the  Jews  or  increasing  the  flameSi 
When  Titus  observed,  that  all  his  endeavors  were  in  vain,  he 
entered  the  sanctuary,  and  the  most  holy  place,  in  which  he 
found  still  such  rich  and  sumptuous  utensils  as  even  exceeded 
all  that  he  had  heard  of.  Out  of  the  former  he  saved  the 
golden  candlestick,  the  table  of  shew-bread,  the  altar  of  per- 
fumes, all  of  pure  gold,  and  the  book  or  volume  of  the  law, 
wrapped  up  in  a  rich  gold  tissue ;  but  in  the  latter  he  found 
no  utensils,  because,  in  all  probability,  they  had  not  made  a 
fresh  ark,  since  that  of  Solomon  had  been  lost  Upon  his 
coming  out  of  that  sacred  place,  some  other  soldiers  set  fire  to 
it,  and  obliged  those  who  had  staid  behind  to  come  out ;  then 
they  began  to  plunder,  tearing  even  the  cold  plating  ofi*  the 
gates  and  timber-work,  and  carried  oflf  aU  the  costly  utensils 
and  robes,  insomuch  as  there  was  not  one  of  them  tliat  did  not 
enrich  himself  by  the  pillage.  A  horrid,  oiassacre  ensued,  in 
which  many  thousands  perished  ;  some  by  the  flames,  others 
by  the  fall  from  the  battlements,  and  a  greater  number  by  the 
enemy's  sword,  which  destroyed  all,  without  distinction  oi  age, 
sex,  or  quality. 

Titus,  historians  say,  was  a  most  merciful  prince.  This 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  his  treatment  of  tne  conquered 
Jews,  unless  he  judged  that  tlie  interests  of  the  empire  could 
only  bo  secured  by  inflicting  on  them  the  most  awful  punish- 
ment. Certain  it  is,  that  the  iron  rod  of  Rome  fell  on  them, 
with  tremendous,  and  indeed,  unparalleled  seventy.  Afler 
the  ruin  of  the  temple,  Titus  went  to  Cesarea  Phiiippi,  and 
celebrated  games,  in  which  many  of  the  captive  Jews  were 
thrown  to  the  wild  beasts,  and  others  were  compelled,  like 
glad^tors,  to  fight  and  kill  one  another.  At  Cesarea,  the 
chief  Roman  city  in  Palestine,  the  conqueror  kept  the  birth- 
day of  his  brother,  and  at  Berytus  the  birth-day  of'his  fiither  ; 
and  in  these  olaces,  similar  inflictions  on  the  Jews  were  exhib^ 
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il»d  ibr  the  entertamment  of  the  brutiib  moteode.  Wfaed 
Judea  was  completely  reduced^  Yespesian  reserved  it  to-him" 
self,  and  ordered  the  land  to  be  eold,  and,  as  its  superior,  he 
demanded  ali  the  Jews  of  the  empire  to  remit  to  him  the  half- 
fthekel  or  didrachm,  which  they  nad  formerly  paid  annually 
for  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  He  planted  several  colonies  in 
the  conquered  country,  one  at  Emmaus,  which  he  named 
Nicopolis,  the  city  of  victory,  and  another  at  Cesares,  called 
Eluviana  Prima,  to  denote  that  it  was  the  first  in  digfnity  of 
the  cities  of  Palestine,  the  Roman  name  for  the  whole  country 
of  the  Jews.  Samaria  was  also  probably  colonised,  for  it  was 
named  Neapolis.  Ag^rippa  retired  from  his  kingdom  with 
Titus,  and  resided  at  Rome  with  his  sister  Bemiee. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  the  total  number  of  individuals 
who  perished  from  first  to  last  in  this  war  with  the  Romans, 
amounted  to  the  awful  sum  of  about  one  million  and  a  half. 

The  spirit  of  revoh  was  not  subdued  in  the  Jews  by  their 
loss  of  country  and  power.  They  still  continued  to  expect 
the  promised  conqueror,  spoken  of  by  their  prophets,  and 
were  ever  prepared  to  listen  to  the  nattering  and  delusive 
hopes  which  any  dexterous  and  bold  impostor  held  out  to 
them.  But  everywhere  they  were  hated,  crushed,  despised, 
and  contemptuously  used.  Nor  have  we  any  reason  to  con- 
clude that  they  shall  ever  rise,  as  a  people,  to  dignity  and 
honour,  till  they  return  to  Jehovah,  the  God  of  their  fathers, 
and  acknowledge  the  just  claims  of  Jesus,  the  Son,  heir,  and 
Lord  of  David,  their  most  exalted  king.  How  truly  and  ac- 
curately have  the  predictions  of  Moses  been  accomplished  in 
past  ages  t  The  Jews  have  been  dispersed  over  the  whole 
earth,  and  are  witnesses  of  the  truth  of  the  terrible  prediction, 
**  Tbou  shalt  become,"  as  the  Spirit  testified,  "  an  astonisb 
ment,  a  proverb,  and  a  byword,  among  all  nations  whither 
the  Lord  shall  lead  thee.  And  among  these  nations  shak 
thou  find  no  ease,  neither  shall  the  sole  of  thy  foot  have  rest : 
but  the  Lord  shall  give  thee  there  a  trembling  heart,  and 
fiiiling  of  eyes,  and  sorrow  of  mind :  and  thy  life  shall  hanff 
in  doubt  before  thee :  and  thou  shalt  fear  day  and  night,  and 
shalt  haye  none  assurance  of  thy  life ;  in  the  morning  thou 
shalt  say,  Would^to  God  it  were  even !  and  at  even  thou  shalt 
say,  Would  to  God  it  were  morning !  for  the  fear  of  thine 
heart  wherewith  thou  shalt  fear,  and  for  the  sight  of  thine 
eyes  which  thou  shalt  see." 

The  melancholy  conclasion  of  the  Jewish  revolk  and  war 
was,  douVtless,  an  auspicious  event  in  its  relation  to  the  Fifth 
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Rtntoire.  That  it  was  a  strong  coDfirinalioii  of  the  truth  of 
Chnstianity  has  been  ably  proved  by  its  most  enlightened  ad- 
vocates, in  as  much*  as  it  was  indisputablv  the  fulfilment  of 
the  most  remarkable  predictions  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
of  the  ancient  prophets,  from  Moses  to  Malachi,  respecting  the 
unbelieving  and  impenitent  part  of  that  people.  From  that 
time  the  covenant  made  with  the  Jews  at  Sinai  was  manifestly 
abolished  ;  their  forf^ture  of  its  peculiar  privileges  every  in- 
telligent and  candid  inquirer  after  truth  may  easily  perceive. 
Instead  of  the  Jews,  their  temple  and  land  being  the  special 
objects  of  the  Divine  favour,  the^  were  wholly  given  up  to 
the  scorn  and  contempt  of  all  nations.  The  observance  of 
the  most  important  and  characteristic  institutes  and  rites  of 
Moses  was  no  more  practicable ;  and  those  who  unhappily 
continued  to  believe  tnat  adherence  to  these  was  still  neces- 
sary in  order  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  God,  have  to  this 
day  been  without  ''a  prince,  and  without  a  sacrifice,  and 
without  an  ephod,  and  without  an  image,  and  without  tera- 
phim."  They  have  be«i  every  where  despised  and  contu- 
meliously  treated ;  the  divine  vengeance  l^s  pursued  them 
into  all  lands.  Truly  they  have  experienced  the  truth  of  the 
denunciation, ''  Therefore  will  I  number  you  to  the  slaughter ; 
because  when  I  called,  ye  did  not  answer ;  when  I  spake  ye 
did  not  hear ;  but  did  evil  before  mine  eyes,  and  did  choose 
that  wherein  I  delighted  not.  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord 
God,  Behold,  my  servants  shall  eat,  but  ye  shall  be  hungry  : 
behold,  my  servants  shall  drink,  but  ye  shall  be  thirsty:  be- 
hold, my  servants  shall  rejoice,  but  ye  shall  be  ashamed :  be- 
hold, my  servants  shall  sing  for  joy  of  heart,  but  ye  shall  cry 
for  sorrow  of  heart,  and  shall  howl  for  vexation  of  spirit 
And  ye  shall  leave  your  name  for  a  curse  unto  my  chosen : 
for  the  Lord  God  shall  slay  thee,  and  call  his  servants  by 
another  name." 

If  one  reflects  on  the  circumstances  of  Christians  when 
Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  in  comparison  to  their  previous  his- 
torv,  the  path  of  conquest  may  be  said  to  have  been  laid  open 
betore  them.  Their  most  implacable  enemies  were  laid  pros- 
trate, and  their  most  mighty  opponents  had  disappeared.  Pop- 
ptea  and  Nero  were  numberea  with  the  most  dishonoured  of 
the  dead ;  and  the  word  of  survivors  was  na  more  heard. 
That  the  faithful  followers  of  Christ  have  been,  and  always 
will  be  persecuted  in  various  ways,  the  scriptures  testify ;  but 
while  the  Jews  were  respected  in  the  empire,  they  were  the 
principal  and  most  active  opposers  of  the  confession  of  Christ 
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anoUof  the  extension  of  his  dominion.  Their  hatred  of  the 
apostles  and  first  ministers  of  Christ  were  ahnost  incredibly 
intense,  burning  like  a  furnace.  The  announcement  that  the 
bies-sings  of  Messiah's  kingdom  were  common  to  every  one, 
of  any  nation,  who  submitted  to  his  government,  roused  the 
fieri'o  and  malignant  passion  of  every  Jew  who  believed  not 
that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
principle  or  fact  has  ever  awakened  the  evil  propensities  of 
any  individual  or  race  of  mankind.  Had  preference  been 
given  them  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  all  others  been  ad- 
mitted to  an  inferior  place,  they  would  have  hailed  the  apos* 
ties  as  ambassadors  from  heaven  ;  but  when  all  men  were  in- 
discriminately invited  to  receive  deliverance  and  eternal  life, 
through  belief  in  Christ,  they  strained  every  nerve  to  move 
heaven,  earth,  and  hell,  to  subvert  the  dominion  of  the  anoint- 
ed Saviour  of  man.  Of  this  proud,  insolent,  and  wicked 
conduct  of  theirs,  Paul  thus  speaks  in  his  letter  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians ;  ^*  For  ye,  brethren,  became  followers  of  the  churches 
of  God,  which  m  Judea  are  in  Christ  Jesus :  for  ye  also  have 
suffered  like  things  of  your  own  countrymen,  even  as  they 
have  of  the  Jews  ;  who  both  killed  the  Lord  Jesus  and  their 
own  prophets,  and  have  persecuted  us;  and  they  please 
not  Grod,  and  are  contrary  to  all  men  ;  forbidding  ns  to  speak 
to  the  Gentiles,  that  they  might  be  saved,  to  fill  up  their 
sins  alway ;  for  the  wrath  is  come  upon  them  to  the  utter- 
most." 

Was  not  the  tremendous  judgment  of  Heaven  on  the  un- 
believing most  seasonably  inflicted?  The  Divine  forbear- 
ance and  riches  of  ^oodneSs  had  been  amply  shown  towards 
them.  Moral  principle  had  almost  ceased  to  operate  in  them ; 
they  were  past  feeling  the  evidence  of  truth,  and  even  the 
guilt  of  immorality.  Their  national  prejudices  and  religious 
pride  seared  their  consciences,  and  they  rioted  in  evil  passions 
and  wicked  deeds.  The  Hply  Land  was  the  most  polluted 
of  all  lands,  and  fit  to  be  delivered  over  to  desolation,  to  be 
trodden  down  by  the  disobedient  nations.  On  the  other  hand, 
Christians  were  now  deprived  of  their  most  heroic  leaders,  if 
we  except  John  the  Apostle.  They  were  also  better  known, 
and,  by  consequence,  about  to  be  opposed  by  all  classes  of  un- 
believers and  false  professors  with  nitherto  unexampled  vio- 
lence. It  wa^,  therefore,  a  merciful  interposition  of  Heaven 
in  behalf  of  the  rising  empire  of  Christ  to  remove  their  Jew- 
ish enemies,  sp  that  ineii  trials  might  not  l>e  greater  than  they 
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might  be  aUe  to  endure  and  oTercome.  The  state  of  the  em- 
pire too,  as  we  shall  see,  tended  to  lessen  the  number  and  se- 
verity of  their  trials,  and  allow  them  to  prosecute  their  labours 
and  to  advance  the  interests  of  truth  and  righteousness  with 
comparative  safety  ks  many  yean. 

If 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE  BOMAN  EMPIRE  TRIUMPHANT— CONnNUBD 


Tbs  exultation  of  the  Romans  over  the  grave  of  Nero  was 
transitory.  They  beheld  the  throne  occupied,  during  the 
short  period  of  about  eighteen  months,  by  three  successive 
emperors,  each  of  whom  perished  tragically,  aiier  being  the 
instruments  or  causes  of  extreme  sufferings  to  their  wretched 
subiects,  especially  to  the  citizens  of  Rome  and  inhabitants 
of  Italy,  for  the  provinces  were  comparatively  unaffected  1^ 
the  few  events  which  then  transpired.  The  army  and  the 
citizens  of  Rome  entertained  hign  hopes  from  the  accession 
of  Galba ;  and  when  they  were  disappointed,  they  became 
incontrollable,  and  wreaked  their  vengeance  on  one  idol  that 
they  might  erect  another  &r  more  ^northless.  Galba  was  of 
illustrious  rank,  familiar  with  the  sciences  and  literature  of 
his  age  and  had  long  distinguished  himself  as  a  military 
leader  and  a  civil  governor,  ^y  the  patronage  of  Livia,  he 
was  raised  before  the  legal  age  to  the  first  office  of  the  state. 
He  refused  the  hand  of  Afifrippina,  who  solicited  him  to  ac- 
cept it,  afler  the  death  of  her  husband  Domitius,  the  father 
of  Nero.  Caligula  appointed  him  to  command  the  legions 
in  Germany,  where  he  gained  great  fame  by  restoring  the 
ancient  discipline  in  the  army,  and  compelling  the  Germans 
to  acknowledge  the  Roman  power.  8uch  was  his  popularity 
at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Caligula,  that  many  persons  of 
great  authority  and  power  wished  him  to  seize  the  empire. 
He,  however,  retained  his  fidelity,  and  almost  forced  the 
troops  to  tske  the  usual  oaths  to  Claudius,  who  immediately 
numbered  him  amonsf  his  most  esteemed  friends.  For  two 
years  he  governed  the  Roman  provinces  in  Africa  with  a 
higher  reputation  than  his  most  honoured  predecessors.  Du- 
ring one  naif  of  the  days  of  Nero,  Galba  lived  in  retirement ; 
but  he  had  been  one  of  the  governors  of  Spain  eight  years 
at  the  time  that  he  assum^  the  title  of^  emperor.  He 
was  now  in  his  seventy-second  year,  and  was  labouring  an 
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d«r  the  infirmities  of  age.  The  almost  mevitable  conseqaeace 
of  this  was,  that  he  threw  himself  wholly  into  the  hands  of 
fiiTOurites,  and  left  the  administration  to  be  conducted  by 
them,,  even  when  he  knew  that  their  measures  were  neither 
just  nor  popular.  Their  acts  were,  of  course,  all  ascribed  to 
him,  and  speedily  rendered  him  as  universally  disliked  as  he 
had  formerly  been  admired.  Some  of  the  first  acts  of  his 
reign  were  most  inconsiderate,  oppressive,  and  cruel  Before 
he  arrived  in  Rome,  the  sovereign  power  had  been  usurped 
by  Nymphidius  Sabinus,  who,  with  Tigellinus,  comn^anded 
the  prstorian  guards.  Though  he  was  put  to  death  by  the 
soldiers,  yet  Qalba  command^  to  kill  all  who  were  reputed 
his  accomplices,  without  form  of  law.  Many  of  these  were 
persons  of  high  rank,  and  their  destruction  and  unhappy  end 
alienated  all  ranks  from  the  emperor,  whose  age,  experience, 
and  past  integrity,  had  induced  all  to  expect  that  he  would 
have  been  guided  by  justice  and  humanity.  Other  eminent 
persons,  whose  power  was  dreaded  by  him  or  his  favourite 
ministers,  suffered  death  in  a  manner  equally  illegal  and  ar- 
bitrary, while  some  of  the  most  active  instruments  of  Nero's 
oppressions  and  cruelties  purchased  their  safety  by  enriching 
those  who  directed  the  counsels  of  Gralba.  On  approaching 
the  city,  a  large  body  of  marines,  whom  Nero  had  formed 
into  a  legion,  met  him,  to  petition  a  confirmation  of  the  privi- 
leges which  had  been  granted  them.  He  declined  to  hear 
them ;  they  became  mutinous,  and  he  ordered  his  horse  to 
ride  through  the  midst  of  them.  Many  of  them  were  slain ; 
and  of  those  who  escaped  he  condemned  to  death  one  of 
every  ten.  '^  A&the  public  treasure  had  been  quite  exhausted 
by  Nero,  who  had  consumed  abovis  seventy  millions  in  pro- 
fuse pensions  and  donations,  Ghilba,  after  examining  every 
expedient  to  raise  the  necessary  subsidies,  preferred  to  all 
others,  as  the  most  just,  that  of  supplying'  the  public  at  the 
expense  of  those  for  whose  sake  the  public  had.  been  impov- 
erished. All  the  partakers,  therefore,  in  the  late  emperor's 
extravagance  were  called  to  an  account,  and  it  was  enacted, 
that  they  should  retain  only  a  tenth  of  that  wild  liberality, 
and  restore  the  rest  But  as  they  had  scarce  a  tenth  left  un- 
wasted,  having  lavished  the  plunder  of  the  public  and  of 
their  fellow-citizens  in  the  same  rioting  and  prodigality  in 
which  they  had  squandered  away  their  own  private  fortunes, 
the  emperor  obliged  those  who  had  had  any  dealings  with 
them,  who  had  bought  or  received  any  thing  from  them,  to 
refund  the  whole.    For  these  searches  and  exactions  a  ncfw 
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court  WW  inidtated,  in  which  presicM,  icoording  to  Tactai, 
thirty,  according  to  8iMtoa.«t,  My  Roman  knigbia ;  who  ex- 
tended their  inquiries  eren  inio  Greece,  and  th«:e  obU^fed  tbe 
players  upon  instromeati,  the  acton,  wrestleri,  chanoteeia, 
the  judges  at  the  Oiympic  games,  the  priestess  of  Apollo  Del- 
phicus,  dec  to  restore  nine-tenths  of  ^(ero's  donations.  As 
this  was  an  afikir  without  bounds,  and  many  were  affected 
by  it,  as  on  all  hands  were  seen  open  sales,  and  the  public 
crier,  and  this  court  was  new  in  its  institution,  and  from  the 
multitude  of  officers,  from  the  numerous  suits,  kesYy  and 
vexatious,  the  whole  city,  nay,  the  whole  empire,  were  in  a 
ferment  The  soldiers  of  the  pretorian  guards  were  kept 
quiet  a  while,  in  expectation  of  the  mighty  donative,  which 
had  been  promised  them  by  Nymphidius  in  Ghlba's  nsme, 
supposing  that  thougfb  they  did  not  receive  the  full,  yet  the 
emperor,  notwithstanding  his  parsimony,  would  not  scruple 
to  bestow  upon  them  tKe  same  siim  that  had  been  given 
them  by  Nero.  But  when  he  refused  to  fulfil  the  prom- 
ise which  had  been  made  in  his  name,  and  ordered  only 
a  small  sum,  lees  than  had  yet  been  s^iven  by  anj  prince.  Id 
be  distributed  among  them,  they  couki  not  refrain  from  se- 
ditious invectives,  vilifying  the  emperonfor  his  old  a^  and 
avarice.  Thie  disaffection  was  heightened  by  a  saying  of 
Galba, — a  saying,  according  to  Tacitus,  worthy  of  the  primi- 
tive virtue  of  the  Romans  and  the  commonwealth,  but. to 
himself  dangerous :  ^*  That  he  chose  his  soldiers,  and  did  not 
buy  them."  His  severity,  too,  in  exacting  a  strict  observance 
of  military  discipline,  a  quality  so  admired  of  old,  and  by  the 
armies  ever  distinguished  with  applause,  wes  very  grievous 
to  a  slothful  soldiery,  scorning  the  ancient  diKipline,  and,  for 
thirteen  years,  so  accustomed  to  the  base  i^eign  of  Nero,  that 
at  this  time  they  no  less  admired  the  vices  of  their  princes 
than  of  old  they  had  adored  their  vinnes.  He  discnarged 
several  of  the  prsstorian  guards,  who  had  been  engaged  in 
the  conspiracy  of  Nymphidius  j  and  dismissed,  without  the 
usual  rewards,  the  Qerman  cohort,  which  had  served  the 
other  Cesars  with  unshaken  fidelity,  ordering  them  to  re- 
turn to  their  country,  because  he  suspected  their  fidelity  and 
loyalty. 

The  disafifection  of  tbe  soldiers  and  citisens  of  Rome  excited 
in  Galba  distressing  apprehensions ;  and  these  were  much  in- 
creased when  he  received  information  of  the  revolt  of  the  Ro> 
man  legions  in  Upper  Gk^rmany,  who  clamorously  demanded 
Ibe  senate  to  elect  a  new  emperor.    To  avert  nil  ttangnr,  In 
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fiSoW^d  t»  execute,  without  deiajy  the  purpooe  which  had  at 
peady  oceapied  his  thought,  to  chooee  a  suoeeasor  to  the  throne^ 
Ib  oraer  to  this,  he  called  a  ceoocil  of  his  most  confidential 
mioisters,  Vinius.and  Laco,  and  Maxius  Celsus,  who  was, 
choeea  consul  for  the  following  year,  and  D.  Gerainiua^ 
governof  of  Rome.  Otbo,  whom  Nero  had  separated  from 
his  wife,  that  he  might  himself  possess  her,  was  governor  of 
Lusitaaia,  in  Spain.  He  was  t&e  first  Roman  governor  who 
publicly  acknowledged  Qalha.  He  had  bribed  Vinius,  who^ 
therefore^  most  earnestly  urged  the  emperor  to  adopt  him  for 
his  son  and  successor.  Geminius  as  strongly  recommended 
DolabeUa,  who  was  nearly  related  to  GalbiL  But  the  aged 
prince,  injduenced  merely  by  regard  for  the  public  welfare, 

Preferred  Piso  Licinanus,  a  Roman  noble  and  descendant  of 
^ompey  the  Great.  He  was  in  the  vigour  of  life,  and  uni* 
versally  known  to  be  possessed  of  great  talents,  adorned  by 
singolar  modesty.  This  decision  was  soon  made  known  to 
the  senate  and  army.  Otho  conceived  himself  insulted,  fof 
he  believed  that  he  had  the  first  claims  on  the  patronage  of 
Gblba.  He  immediately  prepared  to  contend  for  the  imperial 
t^fown;  and  in  this  he  was  encouraged  by. his  numerous 
freedmen,  and  by  the  astrologers  whom  he  consulted.  One 
of  his  freedmen,  named  Onomastus,  by  the  agency  of  tw.o  sol- 
diers, actually  procured  for  bim  the  sovereignty  of  the  world. 
Rome  was  full  of  troops,  who  were  already  inclined  to  revolt. 
By  the  secret  mana»avres  of  Veturius,  a  private  of  the  life 
guards,  and  B.  Proculus,  who  held  the  omce  of  tesserarius^ 
which  was  to  carry  to  the  same  band  the  parole  in  writing 
from  the  tribune,  the  praetorian  guard  were  persuaded  to  sup* 
port  the  pretensions  of  Otho.  He  was  in  Rome,  and  they 
proposed  to  seize  him  when  he  was  returning  home  from  sup- 
per, one  night  in  January,  and  publicly  proclaim  him  em- 
peror. 

The  night  fixed  on  passed,  a^id  the  emperor  was  admon- 
ished of  the  conspiracy,  in  the  presence  of  Otho,  who  instantly 
retired  from  court.  He  was  discovered  by  about  twenty  of  the 
guards;  they  saluted  him  emperor,  and  forcibly  carried  him 
to  the  camp,  where  he  was  received  by  all  the  soldiers  as 
their  sovereign  and  leader.  Qalba  in  vain  attempted  to  sup- 
press the  revolt.  The  very  giiards  of  his  person  deserted 
bim ;  and  those  who  carried  nim  through  the  city  threw  the 
ohair  from  them,  and  left  him  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  sol- 
diers. He  was  killed,  and  his  bodv  shockingly  mangled. 
Piao  was <U«tgged  from tha temple  of  Vesta,  wjijther  hehad 
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fled  for  safety,  -«nd  the  headii  of  Iwth  were  preteoted  by 
bloody  hands  to  Otho.  Gkdba's,  after  being  eipoeed  for  some- 
time on  a  pole,  was  left  on  the  tomb  of  one  of  Nero's  freed- 
men  whom  he  had  executed ;  there  it  was  found  on  the  fol> 
fewinfif  morning,  and  kid  with  the  ashes  of  his  body,  which, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Roman  great  men,  had  been  burnt 
He  had  reigned  only  about  seven  months. 

The  news  of  Gaiba's  death  were  no  sooner  divulged  than 
the  senate^  the  Roman  knights,  and  the  people,  earnestly 
crowded  to  the  camp  They  condemned  the  conduct  of  Galba, 
magnified  the  judgment  and  choice  of  the  soldiery,  kissed 
the  hands  of  Otho,  and  the  more  counterfeit  their  indications 
of  zeal,  the  more  loud  were  their  protestations.  The  senate, 
as  if  they  were  not  the  same  men,  sa3rB  Plutarch,  or  had  other 
gods  to  swear  by,  took  the  same  oath  to  Otho  which  Otho  had 
not  long  before  taken  to  Galba.  and  had  just  then  violated. 
The  new  emperor  received  all  with  great  demonstrations 
of  kindness ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  endeavoured  to  pacify  the 
soldiery,  who  breathed  nothing  but  menaces  and  ravage. 
They  demanded,  that  Manius  Celsus,  consul  elect,  and  a  faitlh 
ful  friend  to  Galba,  even  in  his  last  distress,  should  be  instantly 
put  to  death.  They  hated  him  on  account  of  his  integrity 
and  unshaken  fidelity ;  but  what  they  chiefly  aimed  at  was, 
to  have  their  hands  let  loose  to  general  pillage  and  massacre, 
and  to  destroy  every  worthy  and  able  roan  in  the  Roman  state. 
As  Otho  had  not  sufficient  authority  to  check  the  fury  of  the 
licentious  soldiery,  he  pretended  great  wrath  affainst  Celsos, 
ordered  him  to  be  put  m  irons,  as  if  he  reserved  him  for  some 
more  severe  punishment ;  and  by  that  artifice  redeemed  him 
from  a  violent  death.  From  this  moment,  all  things  were 
transacted  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  soldiers:  by  them  were 
chosen  the  captains  of  the  prsBtorian  guards,  namely  Plodus 
Primus,  once  a  common  soldier :  with  him  they  joined  Laci- 
nius  Proculus,  one  in  high  confiaence  with  Otho,  and  throught 
to  have  been  employed  by  him  to  promote  his  intrigues.  To 
the  government  of  Rome  they  advanced  Flavius  Sabinus, 
partly  in  deference  to  the  judgment  of  Nero,  in  whose  reign 
ne  had  administered  the  same  office,  and  partly  from  regard 
to  his  brother  Vespasian.  They  then  aemanded,  that  the 
fees  which  they  had  Ixven  used  to  pay  to  their  centurions  foi 
exemption  from  certain  military  burdens,  should  be  utterly 
abolished,  for  undo,*  this  name  every  soldier  paid  an  annual 
tribute ;  hence  the  fourth  part  of  a  legion  used  to  be  absent 
al  once,  roaming,  like  vagrants,  up  and  down  the  cottalries 
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wliere  ifaey  were  quaitered,  and  robbing  and  plundering,  in 
order  to  raise  money  wherewith  to  purchase  a  dispensation 
from  military  toils.  As  most  of  the  soldiers  were  corrupted 
by  such  wild  immunity,  and  redaced  to  beggary  by  the  fees 
they  paid  for  it,  they  were  always  ready  to  run  headlong  into 
sedition,  dissension,  and  civil  wars.     Otho,  therefore,  readily 

S anted  them  their  request ;  but,  that  he  might  not  estrange  from 
m  the  affections  of  the  centurions,  he  undertook  to  pay  out  of 
his  own  revenue  the  fees  for  such  exemptions  and  turioughs, 
when  they  were  judged  necessary ;  a  regulation  which  by  his 
successors  was  perpetuated  as  part  of  me  military  establish- 
ment" 

Otho  hflid  scarcely  been  publicly  proclaimed  by  the  senate, 
emperor  Cesar  Augustus,  when  he  was  dreadfully  alarmed 
by  the  report  of  the  revolt  of  the  troops  in  Lower  Germany, 
who  had  saluted  their  commander,  Vitellius,  emperor.  These 
were  speedily  joined  by  the  legions  and  Upper  Germany ; 
and  the  colonies  of  Cologne,  Treves,  and  Langres,  zealously 
supplied  Vitellius  with  men,  horses,  and  money.  He  re- 
ceived a  great  accession  by  several  of  the  Roman  governors 
in  Gaul  and  Britain  declaring  for  him.  He  owed,  however, 
his  success  much  more  to  the  aversion  of  the  army  to  Galba 
than  to  hi9  own  talents  or  character.  Except  his  descent  from 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  of  Rome,  and  his  useless 
liberality  to  the  soldiers  and  the  ignorant,  idle,  and  impure 
multitude,  h^  had  nothing  to  recommend  him  to  the  peopla 
From  his  youth,  he  was  mfamous  for  every  species  of  vice, 
including  the  most  abominable  that  ever  debased  human  na- 
ture.    His  intemperance  and  gluttony  were  almost  incredibla 

Ehiring  the  brief  period  of  his  reign  in  Rome  his  con- 
temptible manner  of  life  is  thus  descri^ :  *^  He  quite  aban- 
doned the  functions  of  an  emperor,  resigning  himself  en- 
tirely to  riot,  luxury,  and  gluttony.  In  his  court  no  man 
•strove  to  rise  by  virtue  or  ability.  One  only  road  there  was 
to  preferment,  namely,  by  means  of  consuming  banquets,  to 
gorge  the  appetite  of  the  emperor,  ever  cravings,  and  never 
satiated.  He  ate  constantly  three,  and  often  tour  and  five 
meals  a-day,  having  brought  himself  to  a  habit  of  discharg- 
ing his  stomach  by  vomiting  when  he  pleased.  .  All  his  mean 
were  expensive  almost  beyond  belief^  but  not  always  at  his 
own  charge;  for  he  frequently  inrited  himself  to  the 
houses  of  his  friends,  to  breakfast  in  one  place,  to  dine  in  an- 
other, and  to  sup  in  a  third,  all  on  the  same  day.  He  was 
eTery  where  entertained  in  a  most  sumptuous  and  expensivi 
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manner :  bat  of  aU  Uieie  enteiteinraaots  the  raest  metn&nbh 
WAB  made  for  him  by  Lucius  iiia  brother ;  in  which,  if  %&»- 
tonius  and  Eutropiua  are  to  be  credited,  two  thousand  difer 
ent  sorts  of  ish,  and  seven -thousand  of  fowi,  were  served  up 
the  choicest  of  both  sorts  that  the  sea  and  huui  afibrded.  Ins 
own  profusenese  fell  not  much  short  of  his  brother's  at  the 
dedication  of  a  charger,  which,  by  reaaon  of  its  capacity,  he 
termed  the  target  of  Minerva.  It  was  newilheless  filled  with 
the  livers  of  the  fish  called  scari,  the  brains  of  pheasants  and 
peacocks,  the  tongues  of.  birds  called  phflenicopiteri^  and  the 
small  gubs  of  lampisyB  brought  fwai  the  Carpathian  Sea, 
and  the  farthermost  coasts  of  Spain.  As  he  judged  it  suffi* 
cient  to  enjoy  preeent  pleietfUfeS)  without  troubling  himself 
about  future  events,  he  squandered  away  in  banquets  above 
seven  millions  of  our  money  in  four  months ;  and  Josephus 
asserts,  that  if  he  had  reigned  long,  the  whole  weakh  oi  die 
empire  would  not  .have  been  sufficient  to  supply  the  expenses 
of  his  table*  Besides  the  vast  sums  he  consumed  by  lus 
riotous  living,  be  erected  at.a  great  charge  stables  ibr  the  use 
of  Charioteers,  exhibited  almost  daily  diows  in  the  circus^ 
combats  in  the  theatre  and  ampithealre,  and  wantonly  scat- 
tered his  treasures  in  every  kina  of  expenae.  Nothing  gave 
greater  disgust  to  the  virtuous,  though  it  proved  matter  of  jor 
to  the  profligate  and  debauched,  than  his  solemnizing  ^vitn 
great  pomp  in  the  field  of  Mars  the  obsequies  of  Nero,  and 
obliging  the  Aujgustal  priests,  an  order  by  Tiberius  conse* 
crated  to  the  Julian  &mily,  to  assist  at  that  ceremony." 

While  his  power  was  ffreat  in  many  provinces,  the  greater 
number  remamed  faithful  to  Otho,  and  tnis  occasioned  a  san* 
ffuinarjf  civil  war,  which  produced  incalculable  misery  to 
me  regions  where  it  prevailed.  Their  respective  forces  wero 
great ;  and  notwithstanding  each  of  the  rivals  for  power 
were  williag  to  make  great  concessions  to  the  other,  yet  the 
contest  continued  till  Otho,  in  despair,  took  hb  own  life.  Ser* 
era!  great  battles  were  fought,  and  many  thousands  perished. 
The  submission  of  Otfao's  troops  brought  no  peace  to  Italy. 
The  citizens  of  Rome  indeed  shouted  for  joy,  and  the  senate 
heaped  honours  on  Vitellius;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try were  afflicted  with  greater  calamities  than  during  the 
war.  The  soldiers  who  had  conquered,  distributed  among 
the  cities  and  municipal  towns,  committed  most  dreadful  d^ 
vastations,  without  even  sparing  the  temples.  Some^  in  the 
disguise  of  soldiers,  killea  their  particuw  enemies ;  and  the 
soldiers  themselves,  as  they  were  well  acquaiodied  with  the 
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doniitry,  marking  out  the  ricb^  inhabitant^  pltindered  rheir 
houses  and  farms,  putting  all  to  fire  and  sword  without  mercy, 
if  any  resistance  was  onered.  Their  generals  durst  not  re- 
strain them,  being  themseWes  equally  guilty,  and  awed  by 
their  men.  They  exhausted  Italy;  the  most  wealthy  were 
deprived  of  all. 

In  his  progress  to  take  possession  of  Rome,  Vitellius  re- 
ceived tidings  from  his  friends  in  Syria  that  the  eastern  prov- 
inces had  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  him.  Having  now,  as 
he  supposed,  no  rival  power  to  fear,  he  and  his  army  aban- 
doned themselves  to  excessive  sensuality,  rapine,  and  murder. 
In  all  the  great  towns  through  which  ne  passed  after  leaving 
Bononia,  the  modern  Bologne,  '^  every  pleasure  proved  a  bait 
to  stop  him.  He  entered  the  cities  in  a  kind  of  triumph,  and 
stirred  not  upon  the  rivers  but  in  his  painted  galleys,  cu- 
riously adorned  with  garlands  and  flowers  and  plentifully 
stored  with  the  most  exquisite  delicacies  and  mcentives  to  glut- 
tony. He  was  accompanied  by  threescore  thousand  armed 
men,  a  greater  nuihber  of  retainers  to  the  camp,  and  an  im- 
mense multitude  of  buffoons,  mimics,  players,  singers,  chari- 
oteers, ^.,  for  in  such  disgraceful  familiarities  he  took  great 
pleasure.  Among  these  there  was  no  order  or  discipline; 
nay,  their  rapines  and  daily  disorders,  however  insupportable, 
proved  to  the  emperor  matter  of  sport  and  diversion.  Hence, 
not  satisfied  with  free  quarters  wherever  they  came,  they  en- 
fmnchised  slaves,  plundered  the  houses  of  their  hosts,  in- 
sulted their  wives  and  children,  and,  where  an^  resistance 
was  ofTered,  beat,  wounded,  and  killed  at  their  pleasure: 
fi>r  though  they  were  constantly  quarreling  among  them- 
selves, yet,  in  contesting  with  the  peasants,  they  were  always 
unanimous.  Not  only  the  colonies,  villages,  and  municipal 
cities  were  consumed  by  furnishing  sucn  vast  supplies  of 
provision ;  but  as  the  grain  was  then  ripe,  the  lanas  were 
stripped  and  laid  waste.  As  the  emperor  drew  near  Rome, 
the  crowd,  great  in  itself,  was  mightily  increased  by  the  arri- 
val of  the  senators  and  Roman  knights,  who  came  out  to 
meet  the  emperor;  a  compliment  which  some  paid  out  of 
isar,  others  out  of  flattery.  When  the  mighty  multitude  was 
within  seven  miles  of  Rome,  Vitellius  causedf  a  quantity  of 
meat  ready  dressed  to  be  distributed  amongst  the  soldiers,  to 
•very  roan  his  portion,  as  if  he  had  been  rattening  a  number 
of  gnidtatora  In  the  meantime,  the  populace,  who  came  in 
droves  to  the  camp,  and  were  scattered  all  over  it,  while  the 
fiddiois. heeded  them  not,  cut  and  conveyed  away  ^letr  ^its 
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wHhemt  being  perceived :  whick,  it  seems,  was  a  kkt  in 

great  vogue  with  the  multitude  and  the  rabble  of  tne  city, 
ut  the  soldiers,  who  were  strangers  to  such  jokes,  and  could 
not  brook  them,  upon  being  askM,  by  way  of  derision,  what 
was  become  of  their  belts,  ran  to  arms,  and,  with  their  drawn 
swords,  fiilling  upon  the  disarmed  multitude,  slaughtefed 
great  numbers  of  them,  which  occasioned  a  general  alarm 
and  consternation  in  the  city.  When  the  tumuk  in  the  camp 
was  composed,  Vitellius,  mounted  upon  a  stately  courser,  and 
in  his  coat  of  armour,  with  his  sword  by  his  side,  began  te 
adduce  to  the  gates  of  the  city,  ordering  the  senate  and  peo- 
ple to  march  before  him.  But  being  advised  by  his  friends 
not  to  enter  the  city  in  his  warlike  dress,  as  if  it  had  been  ta- 
ken by  storm,  he  put  on  the  senatorial,  robe,  and  made  an 
entry  altogether  orderly  and  pacific,  surrounded  with  stand- 
ards and  colours,  and  loUowed'  by  his  numierous  troops, — the 
whole  a  glorioursight,  and  an  army  worthy  of  a  better  em- 
peror. In  this  state  he  went  to  the  capitol,  to  offer  sacri£ce 
to  Jupiter ;  and  there  finding  his  mother  Sextilia,  embraced 
and  honoured  her  with  the  title  of  Augusta.  From  the  cap- 
itol, he  marched  in  the  same  pomp  to  the  imperial  palace. 
The  next  day  he  assembled  the  senate,  and  made  a  public 
speech,  in  which  he  promised  extraordinary  advantages  from 
his  administration,  uttered,  high  and  pompous  things  of  him- 
self, and  chiefly  enlarged  upon  his  temperance,  though  all 
Italy  had  seen  him,  during  hia  march,  wallowing  in  volup- 
tuousness, and  continually  intoxicated  with  wina  The 
thoughtless  multitude,  however,  broke  out  into  loud  acclama* 
tions  and  wishes ;  and,  as  he  refused  the  title  of  Augustus, 
they  pressed  him  so  that  he  accepted  it  at  last,  with  as  much 
vanity  as  he  had  before  refused  it.  He  likewise  took  upon 
him  the  office  of  chief  pontiff*;  but  was  so  ignorant  of  the 
religious  rites,  that,  a  few  days  after,  that  is,  on  the  eighteenth 
of  July,  he  published  an  edict  concerning  the  celebration  of 
certain  solemnities,  though  that  day  had  been,  always  held 
unlucky."  He  now  endeavoured  oy  every  art  to  please  the 
multitude,  and  committed  the  administration  wholly  to  favour- 
ites, who  imitated  him  in  all  his  love  of  splendour  and  low 
pleasures,  and  chiefly  devised  by  what  means  they  mi^ht 
procure  for  themselves  all  that  was  valuable  in  the  empire. 
In  four  months,  it  is  said,  one  of  his  freedmen  had  obtamed 
wealth  equal  to  what  had  been  possessed  by  all  former  im* 
perial  freedmen. 
No  one  can  be  surprised  that  Vespasian  suceeded  m  di^ 
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pomeamff  such  a  vile,  and  profligate  man  of  the  throne  ol 
Kome.  It  only  seems  strange  that  he  should  have  ever  ac- 
knowledged hun,  as  we  finahe  did,  and  4i8plea8C|d  his  army 
hy  requiring  them  also  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him. 
He  was,  however,  soon  prevailed  on  by  the  friends  of  Rome 
to  assume  the  supreme  power.  He  first  formed  an  imperial 
council  at  Berytus,  the  present  Bey  rout,  and  made  great  pre- 
parations for  war.  Information  of  this  no  sooner  readied 
lllyricum,  than  the  Roman  legions  there  discovered  extraor- 
dinary zeal  in  his  cause,  and  those  in  Panonia  and  Moesia  fol- 
lowed their  example.  This  defection  of  the  troops  could  not 
long  be  unknown  in  all  the  western  provinces  of  the  empire ; 
bat  Vespasian's  pretensions  and  deeds  Vitellius  employed 
every  possible  means  to  conceal  On  the  mention  of  his 
name,  he  is  said  to  have  been  observed  to  start,  even  before 
he  had  heard  of  his  revolt  And  now  his  only  consolation 
was,  that  the  governors  of  Africa,  Spain,  Germany,  and 
Britain  had  not  renounced  his  authority. 

Vespasian  was  the  first  of  his  family  who  was  numbered 
among  the  Roman  nobility.  His  grandfather  and  father  were 
more  eminent  for  virtue  than  rank.  The  latter  so  distinguished 
himself  for  integrity,  as  collector  of  taxes  in  one  of  the  cities 
of  Asia,  that  the  citizens  raised  statues  to  his^  honour,  on  which, 
was  the  remarkable  inscription, ''  To  the  honest  publican." 
Vespasian  successively  rose  to  the  first  offices  of  state,  perhaps 
partly  by  his  meanness  in  flatterinsr  the  emperors  Claudius 
and  Caligula.  When  he  accompanied  the  former  to  Britain, 
his  eminent  military  talents  were  developed,  although  he  held 
only  the  office  of  tribune.  In  the  rank  of  proconsul,  Nero 
sent  him  to  govern  Africa,  where  his  administration  procured 
him  some  celebrity.  But  his  great  talents  were  more  fully 
displayed  in  Judea,and  induced  not  only  his  own  officers, butafi 
who  knew  him  to  regard  him  worthy  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
empire. 

While  Vespasian  was  employed  in  the  east  in  preparation, 
he  commissioned  Mutianus,  governor  of  Syria,  to  proceed  with 
an  army  to  Italy.  Before  his  arrival  in  Rome,  the  cause  of 
Vespasian  had  triumphed,  chiefly  by  the  skill  and  bravery  of 
Antonius  Primus,  who  became  the  principal  leader  of  the 
legions  in  lUyria.  He  boldly  marched  into  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
and  afler  capturing  several  cities,  engaged  the  army  of  Vitel- 
lius, near  Cremona.  This  proved  a  dreadful  conflict,  in 
which  the  nearest  relations  fiercely  opposed  one  another. 
The  troops  of  Vitellius  were  totally  defeated,  with  the  loss  ot 
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thirty  thousand  men.  ThoM  who  escaped  sooght  r^ftigt 
under  the  walls  of  the  chy,  and  defended  themselves  by  a 
deep  ditch.  The  jconquerors  by  force  entered  the  camp,  the 
fffound  of  which  was  covered  with  the  dead  bodies  of  its  de- 
tenders.  The  city  surrendered,  but  was  pillaged  and 
burnt,  in  revenge  for  the  fidelity  of  the  citizens  to  Vitellius ; 
and  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  of  them  were  murdered.  As 
soon  as  this  event  was  known  in  Spain  and  Britain,  the  Romans 
in  these  countries  declared  for  'Vespasian. 

Vitellius  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  oppose 
the  entrance  of  Vespasian's  army  into  Italy ;  but  on  learning 
that  the  fleet  stationed  at  Misenum  had  deserted  him,  he 
fled  in  consternation  to  Rome.  In  consuhation  vnth  F. 
Sabinus,  Vespasian's  brother,  he  proposed  to  abdicate  the 
throne.  To  this  the  consul,  troops,  and  people  of  Rome 
would  not  consent.  Sabinus,  urged  by  his  friends,  resorted 
to  arms  to  compel  him  to  retire.  He  was  opposed  by  the 
troops  of  Vitellius.  and  fled  to  the  capitol,  which  ^vas  imme- 
diately besieged  and  burnt  to  the  ground.  He  was  made 
prisoner,  and  murdered.  Domitian,  the  younger  son  of  Ves- 
pasian, was  saved  by  the  interposition  of  one  of  his  freed  men, 
v^ho  disguised  him  with  the  linen  robes  of  the  priests  who 
ofiered  sacrifices  in  the  capitol. 

Vitellius  once  more  sent  messengers  to  A.  Primus  ex- 
pressing his  willingness  to  accept  of  the  tetms  of  the  treaty 
mto  which  he  had  entered  with  Sabinus.  He  was  informed 
that  he  must  now  unconditionally  surrender.  Primus  speed- 
ily advanced  with  his  army  towards  Rome.  They  were  met 
by  the  feeble  forces  of  the  capital.  The  contest,  however,  was 
fierce ;  a  more  sanguinary  battle,  it  is  said,  the  Romans 
never  witnessed.  On  the  city  being  captured,  Vitellius 
fied  from  the  palace,  but,  terrified  by  being  abandoned  by 
aUyyhe  returned,  and  concealed  himself  under  a  bed  in  the 
porter's  lodge.  He  was  discovered,  dragged  half  naked 
through  the  streets,  insulted  by  the  people,  put  to  death,  and, 
with  every  species  of  indignity,  cast  into  the  Tiber.  His 
body  was  afterwards  recovered  and  buried  by  his  widow. 
His  brother  Lucius  hastened  to  his  relief,  but  being  informed 
of  his  melancholy  end,*  he  and  his  bani  surrendered  to  the 
conquerors.  He  was  slain,  but  his  followers  were  dismissed. 
Though  there  remained  no  longer  cause  of  strife,  the  Tictore 
continued  to  plunder  the  city.  They  filled  the  streets  and 
public  places  with  the  bodies  of  those*  whom  they  murdered, 
ihat  they  might  obtain  their  property.     "  The  indigeol  pait 
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of  the  populace  failed  not  to  join  the  toldiers  in  the  general 
violence  and  spoil,  so  tixat  on  all  sides  nothing  was  heard  bat 
dismal  complaints  and  outcries,  and  nothing  seen  but  the 
dreadful  calamities  of  a  city  stormed  and  sacked.  Domitian. 
who  already  enjoyed  the  name  and  residence  of  Cesar,  instead 
of  striving  to  cneck  the  insolence  of  the  soldiery,  attended  to 
his  in&mous  pleasures^  and  only  by  his  dissolute  life  showed 
himself  the  son  of  an  emperor.  Primas,  in  whose  hands  the 
whole  power  was  lodged,  made  use  of  it  only  to  plunder  more 
freely,  being  entirely  taken  up  in  conveying  from  the  palace 
treasure,  moveables,  and  domestic  slaves,  as  if  he  were  still 
seizing  the  spoil  of  Cremona.  When  the  ftiry  of  the  soldiers 
be^n  to  abate,  the  senate  met  and  confirmed  the  sovereignty 
of  Vespasian,  decreeing  to  him  with  great  alacrity  all  the  titles 
and  prerogatives  ever  vested  in  former  princes.  They  de- 
clared him  consul,  giving  him  his  son  Titus  for  colleague  in  that 
dignity.  Domitian  they  honoured  with  the  prtetorship  and 
consular  authority ;  they  presented  Primus  with  the  consular 
ornaments,  and  Comebus  Fuscus  and  Arrius  Varus,  with 
those  of  the  prstorship.  All  these  decrees  were  passed  at  the 
motion  of  Valerius  Asiadcus,  consul  elect.** 

The  day  after  Vitellius  was  murdered,  Mutianus  reached 
Rome,  andf  assumed  all  die  dignity  and  authority  of  emperor, 
except  the  title.  Under  his  administration,  several  persons 
conceived  to  have  some  claims  to  the  throne  were  put  to  death : 
and  the  Romans  suffered  much  in  subduing  the  Germans  ana 
Gauls,  who  had  cast  off  the  yoke  of  Rome.  Domitian  was, 
however,  nominally  invested  with  the  chief  authority  in  the 
metropolis.  Vespasian  at  length  reached  Italy,  with  the  ikme, 
not  only  of  a  great  commaiyler,  but  also  of  one  whom  it  was 
believed  the  gods  favoured  with  die  power  of  working  mira- 
cles; for  when  in  Egypt  he  was  astonished  to  find  Uiat  he 
had  restored  sight  to  one  man  reputjed  blind,  and  healed  a 
paralytic.  The  Romans  received  him  with  the  strongest 
marlcs  of  respect ;  the  streets  through  which  he  passed  to  the 
capitol  were  ^  strewed  with  flowers,  and  the  whole  city,  Uke 
a  temple,  filled  with  precious  odours  and  perfumes.  Altars 
were  everywhere  raised,  and  victims  slain,  with  supplications 
to  the  gods  that  Vespasian  might  rule  the  empire  many  years, 
and  his  son  Titus  reign  after  him ;  that  the  sovereignty  might 
for  ever  remain  in  his  family,  and  Rome  flourish  under  their 
auspices  and  authority.  Great  expectations  were  formed  of 
Vespasian  by  all  ranks  of  men,  and  no  one  was  disappointed 
ih  his  expectations ;  for  he  made  it  his  whole  business  to  re-  j 
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MtaUish  the  commonwealth,  and  restore  the  empire  to  its  for 
mer  grandeur :  to  conform  to  the  laws,  and  see  that  all  others 
conformed  to  them ;  to  consult  the  good  of  the  whole,  and  of 
individuals ;  to  prevent  oppression,  and  to  punish  it ;  to  pro- 
mote virtue,  and  reward  it ;  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the 
laws  bv  his  example,  as  well  as  by  his  judgments ;  and  to 
merit  tne  affections  and  fidelity  of  the  people,  by  his  paternal 
care  and  impartiality." 

Compared  with  princes  in  general,  Vespasian  was  almost 
m  all  things  a  perfect  pattern  of  a  wise,  just,  merciful,  and 
generous  sovereifi^o.     He  expended  immense  wealth  in  the 

Stronage  of  the  learned,  and  in  the  embellishment  of  Roma 
e  far  surpassed  the  great  men  of  his  country  who  preceded 
him,  in  clemency ;  and  revenge  appeared  scarcely  ever  to 
regulate  his  conduct ;  but  his  splendid  character  was  deeply 
stained  by  his  severity  to  Julius  Sabinus,  who  had  raised  ao 
insurrection  in  Graul,  and  assumed  the  title  of  emperor  on  the 
death  of  Vitellius.  Sabinus,  when  his  troops  were  killed  or 
dispersed,  retired  to  a  cave  which  he  had  prepared  unknown 
to  all  except  two  faithful  freedmen.  Here  ne  lived  with  his  af- 
fectionate wife  and  children,  nine  years.  By  her  address 
and  precaution,  he  sometimes  mixed  in  society,  and  once  vis- 
ited Rome.  Being  at  last  discovered,  and  carried  to  Rome, 
the  husband  and  wife  were,  without  any  state  necessity,  put 
to  death.  Their  two  children  were  spared,  and  trained  up  at 
thepublic  expense. 

Vespasian  was  considered  by  many  avaricious,  and  it  is 
certain  that  he  oppressed  the  empire  by  taxation^'  This  is  a 
common  defect  in  magnificent  princes,  for  otherwise  they  find 
it  impossible  to  raise  supplies  equal  to  their  great  expenditure. 
The  latter  is  deemed  indispensable,  in  order  to  gratify  and 
procure  the  applause  of  the  few,  without  reflecting  on  the 
misery  inflicted  on  the  many.  His  government  was  probably 
nevertheless,  felt  less  oppressive  than  almost  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors ;  for  there  were  only  two  limited  insurrectiona  du- 
ring bis  reign,  and  these  were  speedily  suppressed.  'The 
subjugation  of  the  greater  part  of  Britain  augmented  the 
glory  of  his  reign. '  This  was  chiefly  efilected  by  the  justly 
celebrated  Julius  Agricola,  who  was  not  less  distinguished  by 
his  jpolitical  wisdom  and  humanity,  than  by  his  warlike  skiu 
and  bravery.  He  extended  the  power  of  Rome  over  Eng^ 
laud,  and  tne  most  valuable  parts  of  Scotland  ;  and,  as  gov- 
ernor of  the  Britons,  for  several  years  promoted  civilization 
among  them.     They  were  taught  the  science^  and  the  arts 
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fltf  the  RomanB  excited  them  to  seek  the  coDTenienees  and 
eomforts  of  enlightened  society. 

After  a  glorious  reign  of  about  ten  years,  Vespasian  died, 
A.  D.  79,  deeply  regretted  by  bis  numerous  subjects.  In  the 
early  part  of  his  reign,  he  conferred  on  his  son  Titus  the  title 
of  emperor,  admitted  him  to  share  with  him  the  supreme 

S)Wer,  and  gave  him  the  command  of  the  prs&torian  guards, 
e  was,  therefore,  enabled,  without  much  difficulty,  to  ascend 
the  throne  of  his  father,  notwithstanding  tbe<pretension  of  his 
brother,  that  his  father  desired  that  they  should  divide  the 
power  between  them.  Vespasian  had  alwa3rs  treated  his  son 
Titus  as  his  equal  and  friend.  They  had  boui  been  honoured 
at  Rome  by  a  triumph  commemorating  the  conquest  of  Jud€»ii. 
It  was  a  scene  of  great  splendour ;  aU  the  wealth  of  the 
Jews,  which  Titos  had  carried  to  Rome,  was  displayed  before 
the  astonished  multitude ;  and  the  triumphal  arch,  describing 
his  noble  exploits,  still  remains  a  witness  of  the  dreadful 
overthrow  of  the  Jewish  nation.  At  the  time  of  this  triumpb, 
the  temple  of  Janus  was  shut,  to  intimate  that  profound  peace 
prevailed  in  the  whole  empire.  To  perpetuate  this  joyful 
event,  the  temple  of  peace  was  erected,  and  in  it  were  depoe* 
lied  the  spoils  of  the  great  city  of  Jerusalem.  Titus  was 
brought  up  in  the  court  of  Nero  with  the  amiable  Britan- 
nicus,  for  whom  he  cherished  ardent  affection,  and  he 
never  ceased  to  regret  his  premature  and  cruel  death.  After 
his  own  exaltation  to  the  throne,  he  raised  two  statues  to  his 
memory.  Favoured  with  the  best  education,  Titus  was  in 
youth  admired  for  his  eloquence  and  poetical  talents,  and 
scarcely  less  for  his  bravery  and  modesty.  He  was  admired 
for  the  strength  of  his  social  affection  ;  and  was  the  protector 
of  his  brother,  whose  imprudent  and  wicked  conduct  he  was 
apprehensive  should  provoke  their  father  to  great  wrath.  He 
rose  to  considerable  distinction  in  the  state  and  army,  before 
,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  armv  in  Judea. 
But  after  his  return  to  Rome,  if  Suetonius  mav  be  credited, 
he  debased  himself  by  injustice  as  a  judge,  and  by  pursuing 
the  most  woithlees  and  most  polluting  pleasures,  insomuch 
that  scarcely  any  prince  ever  commenced  a  reign  <^  with  a 
more  sullied  reputation,  or  more  abhorred  by  the  populace." 
The  change  which  paned  over  him  on  bis  succeeding  to  the 
entire  power  of  the  empire,  was  therefore  not  more  astonish- 
ing than  it  was  pleasing  to  all  ranks.  Though  he  was  in  his 
fortieth  year,  by  vigorous  and  resolute  efforts  he  changed  hit 
general  halnts  and  manner  of  life,  and,  during  the  shoil 
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period  wMdi  Providence  pennittad  himl^'nigB,  iMe^nded, 
if  be  did  not  sarpan  e?ery  Roman  emporor,  ia  nM»dentioii, 
Idsdnets,  justice,  and  humanitY.  *  Among  the  first  sign*  of 
his  reformation,  he  dismissed  Bemice,  w  Jewish  princess^ 
sister  of  Agrippa,  to  whom  he  was  exceedingly  attached, 
merely  because  the  Romans  regarded  his  ttsioo  to  a  foreign 
lady,  especially  one  of  Jewish  descent,  degrading  to  a  Roman 
emperor.  She  was  not  only  removed  from  court,  but  from 
Rome  and  even  Italy.  He  studied  propriety  of  conduct,  pro- 
moted peace  by  every  proper  means,  and  was  inoessunt  in 
doinff  good,  insomuch  that  he  was  by  universal  consent  de- 
nominated, ^  the  delight  of  mankind."  Ooe  evening  he  was 
told  that  he  had  bestowed  no  hvonx  on  that  day ;  his  expres- 
sion of  regret  was  so  striking  and  memorable  as  to  become 
almost  proverbial,—-^  My  friends,  f  have  lost  a  day."  When 
he  entered  on  the  office  of  high-priest,  he  pleaded  that  he 
might  be  excused  from  shedding  numan  blood,  and  he  par- 
doned two  senators  whom  the  senate  had  condemned  to  death 
on  being  detected  in  forming  a  conspiracy  against  him.  He 
abrogatM  the  law  of  anajesty,  and  forbade  the' prosecution  of 
any  who  reviled  him  or  the  memory  of  his  predecessors,  re- 
marking, '^  If  men  de&me  me  undeservedly,  they  are  to  he 
pitied  mther  than  punished  ;  if  deservedly,  it  would  be  ei- 
treme  mjustice  to  punish  them  for  speaking  troth.  As  for 
my  predecessors,  if  they  are  gods,  they  have  sufficient  power 
to  revenge  any  injuries  done  them." 

Several  awful  caknuties  happened  durin?  his  reign  of  two 
years,  and  gave  occasion  to  most  striking  displays  of  his  no- 
ble and  generous  spirit  Vesuvius*  never  exhibited  such  ter- 
rific grandeur  and  destructive  power,  as  in  his  time.  Its  fires 
burst  forth  with  tremendous  violence,  laid  waste  an  immense 
extent  of  country,  and  consumed  a  number  of  cities,  with 
their  inhabitanta  The  fine  cities  of  Pompeii  and  Hercuia- 
nenm  were  completely  buried.  Pliny,  the  elder  and  natural- 
ist, impelled  by  his  intense  desire  to  witness  the  marvellouB 
operations  of  nature,  sailed  from  Misenum  towards  the  voi- 
canie  mount,  and  perished  in  Stabie,  where  he  passed  the 
night,  notwithstanding  that  its  inhabitants  had  fled  from  the 
burning  ashes  which  soon  destroyed  it  His  body  was  found 
three  days  after,  and  interred  by  Pliny,  his  nephew,  who  had 
narrowly  escaped  a  simikr  faie  at  Misenum.  This  calamity 
also  terminated  the  lives  of  the  poet,  G.  Bassus ;  Agrippa^ 
son  of  0.  Felix,  known  as  the  procurator  of  Judea;  and 
Drusilla  a  daughter  oi  king  Agrippa.     It  was  almost  in 
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itenitly  followed  by  a  grettt  fire  in  Rome,  which  ksted  three 
dvjB:  Thiw  employed  all  his  resoarces  to  repair  the  losses 
produced  by  both  colaniities.  These  were  succeeded  by  an 
inexpressibly  dreadful  plague,  which  killed  in  Aoroe,  in  one 
night,  ten  thousand  citi2ens.  The  benevolent  emperor  neg- 
lected no  means  which  he  deemed  M&pted  to  remove  this 
evil,  or  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  o(  those  who  lost  their 
friends ;  and  .with  apparent  tenderness  and  compassion^  he 
endeavoured  to  relieve  them  by  consolatory  edicts  and  moet 
liberal  gifts.  He  adorned  the  city  with  a  magnificent  am- 
phitheatre and  bfl^ths,  and  repaired  ancient  aaueducts  and 
roads  for  the  convenience  of  the  citizens.  The  dedication  of 
the  amphitheatre  was  accompanied  with  the  most  imposing 
shows,  during  one  hundred  days,  with  the  design  of  cheering 
the  spirits  of  Ihe  people,  depressed  by  the  public  calamities. 
His  administration  delighted  all  ranks,  and  the  senate  were 
devising  how  they  might  most  suitably  express  for  him  the 
.public  admiration  and  gratitude,  when  he  was  suddenly 
seized  by  a  violent  fever^  which  auickly  proved  fatal,  and 
threw  the  community  into  a  state  oi  consternation  and  grief. 
He  left  only  one  child,  a  daughter  named  Julia  Sabina.  His 
worthless  brother  Domitian,  ascended  the  throne  without  op- 
position, in  the  thirtieth  y^r  of  his  age,  and  reigned  about 
fifteen  years. 

Judging  by  authentic  records,  it  seems  obvious  that  power, 
inclination,  and  pleasure  to  work  wickedness  and  augment 
the  misery  of  mankind  were  never  witnessed  combined  in  a 
greater  degree  than  in  this  prince.  He  was  an  entire  mass 
of  human  depravity,  in  which  were  rarely  visible,  from  his 
birth  to  his  death,  one  ray  of  moral  excellence.  If  he  was, 
at  any  time,  under  moral  restraint,  it  might  be  traced  to  a  de- 
ficiency of  courage  or  an  excess  of  vanity,  and  not  to  respect 
for  his  own  judgment  or  conscience,  nor  reverence  for  any* 
thing  divine  or  human.  We  cannot  reconcile  some  state* 
ments  concerning  him  which  seem  contradictory.  He  neg^ 
lected,  in  youth,  all  education,  except  archery,  say  some  au* 
thors,  while  others  appeal  to  facts  wnich  show  him  to  have 
been  superior  to  many  of  his  rank,  in  talents,  literature,  and 
poetic  genius.  He  is  said  to  have  lived  m  great  poverty,  and 
sold  himself  for  the  vilest  purpose  to  procure  the  means  of 
subsistence,  and  yet  no  hint  is  given  of  his  father  having  ever 
declined  to  supply  his  necessities.  No  one  useful  action 
•earns  to  have  been  performed  by  him  previously  to  his  as- 
lant 40  the  ihf one.     He  was  sufficiently  ambitious,  but  desti* 
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mte  of  wiidom,  acdnty,  and  fortitade  to  conduct  any  aidn* 
ous  enterprise,  whether  lawful  or  unlawful.  In  the  abaonee 
of  his  father  and  brother,  when  the  former  was  proclaimed 
by  the  senate  emperor,  he  was  honoured  with  the  title  of 
Cesar.  He  instantly  assumed  the  chief  power,  but  he  left 
others  to  conduct  the  government,  and,  finding  himself  libe- 
rated from  authority  and  law,  he  gave  himself  wholly  to  vo- 
luptuous pursuits,  with  all  the  eagerness  of  a  wild  heast  riot- 
ing on  his  prey.  On  his  fathiBr*s  arrival  in  Rome,  he  felt  his 
own  insignificance,  and  would  willingly  have  opposed  him, 
had  any  one  possessed  of  influence  supported  him  m  an  attempt 
to  depose  his  father  Envious  of  the  justly  merited  celeb- 
rity of  his  brother,  he  aspired  to  military  fame,  and  was  only 
prevented  from  leading  the  troops  to  disgrace  and  destruction 
m  Germany,  by  the  persuasion  of  Mutfanus,  who  knew  that 
he  was  at  once  destitute  of  the  capacity,  experience,  and 
knowledge  recjuisite  in  a  general-  of  the  army.  Being  neg- 
lected or  despised  by  all  whose  society  and  friendship  were 
desirable,  he  sought  solitude  and  avowed  that  he  purposed  to 
occupy  his  time  in  literary  studies.  These  attorded  little 
pleasure  to  his  vanity,  and  were  alien  from  his  sensual  habits 
and  licentious  manners.  He  soon  requested  his  father  to  per- 
mit him  to  lead  an  army  to  assist^the  Parthians,  who  had-  ap- 
plied to  Rome  for  assistance  in  the  war  which  they  prose- 
cuted against  barbarians.  Vespasian  had  more  wisdom  than 
•  to  gratify  the  foolish  desire  of  his  son,  whose  life  never  gave 
him  pleasure.  Disappointed,  without  power  and  influence 
from  this  time,  his  timidity  became  his  safety,  and  till  the  un- 
expected and  deplored  death  of  his  brother,  he  was  known 
only  as  the  prince  of  the  Roman  youth,  ana  Cesar,  the  heir 
of  the  empire,  whose  exaltation  none  desired  except  his  vile 
associates. 

He  was  first  saluted  emperor  by  the  prstorian  guards, 
whose  choice  was  confirmed  by  the  senate.  He  began  his 
'reign,  like  his  predecessors,  by  emulating  the  conduct  of  the 
best  princes:  and  he  excelled  the  greater  number,  by  express- 
ing sacred  respect  for  the  most  righteous  and  useful  laws,  and 
issuing  several  edicts  calculated  to  advance  the  comfort  and 
prosperity  of  all  ranks.  To  procure  popular  applause,  he  dis 
guised  his  vicious  practices  and  concealed  his  frivolous  or 
hateful  pursuits,  and  assumed  the  character  of  a  prince  who 
desired  to  surpass  other  men  as  much  in  humanity  as  in 
power.  To  testify  his  abhorrence  of  every  approach  Id 
cruelty,  he  decreed  that  neither  cattle  nor  any  living  creatim^ 
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•hoidd  be,  in  future,  offered  in  sacrifice  Having  a  fitrong 
taste  for  architectural  works,  or  a  wish  to  excite  admiration  l^ 
a  display  of  magnificence,  he  expended  immense  sums  in  re- 
pairing the  ancient  buildings,  and  in  finishing  or  erecting 
many  new  ones  in  the  capital  Plutarch  says,  that  he  was 
desirous  to  change  all  its  stones  into  gold.  Though  he  ceased 
to  relish  literature,  yet  he  patronised  it,  and  greatly  enrichoc! 
the  public  libraries.  Indeed,  in  discharging  the  duties  of 
censor,  Domitian  denounced  whatever  was  unjust,  effeminate,, 
impure,  or  was  conceived  to  have  an  immoral  or  degrading 
tendenc)^  His  virtue  was,  however,  no  more  than  a  luminous 
meteor,  which  illuminated  the  city  a  few  days,  to  leave  it  in 
the  blackness  of  darkness,  for  the  fifteen  years  of  his  execra- 
ble reigD. 

Conscious  that  he  merited  not  the  sceptre  of  the  world,  he 
suspected  every  man  of  rank,  talent,  or  character,  to  be  his 
enemy;  and  his  incontrollable  and  boundless  vanity  excited 
him  to  employ  all  the  means  which  absolute  power  placed  at 
his  command  to  induce  or  compel  all  to  acknowledge  him  a 
great  man,  a  mighty  commander,  and  even  a  god.  The  dig- 
nities and  honourable  appellations  conceded  by  former  empe- 
rors were  as  nothing  in  his  eyes.  He  ordered  his  secretary 
to  begin  his  edicts  thus :  ''Our  lord  and  our  god  orders  aofi 
commands,"  ^lc.  and  he  enjoined  that  no  one  should  address 
him  by  any  other  titles  than  these.  One  of  his  laws  called 
all  his  subjects  to  pay  him  divine  worship;  and  philosophers 
and  poets  describe  the  streets  crowded  with  droves  of  victims 
driven  to  the  capitol  to  be  sacrificed  before  his  statues.  He 
suffered  no  statue  of  himself  to  be  erected  but  what  consisted 
of  pure  gold  and  silver.  He  filled  the  city  with  triumphal 
ffates,  arches,  and  monuments,  to  celebrate  his  victories,  which 
had  scarcely  any  existence,  unless  in  his  wild  imagination. 
He,  indeed,  early  led  his  army  to  war,  that  the  world  might 
ring  with  his  conquests ;  but,  unhappily  for  him,  and,  indeed, 
for  the  empire,  he  provoked  the  indignation  and  revenge  of 
the  Cattans,  whom  Tacitus  praises  as  the  most  civilized  and 
brave  lof  all  the  tribes  or  nations  of  the  Germans.  Having 
no  apprehension  of  an  attack,  they  were  unprepared  to  resist 
him,  and  suffered  their  lands  to  be  laid  waste.  With  a  few 
pe^tsants  made  prisoners,  the  unjust  and  barbarous  prince  has- 
tily returned  to  Rome,  and  obtained  the  honour  of  a  triumph, 
in  which  were  led  before  his  chariots  numerous  slaves,  whom 
he  had  purchased  and  dressed  in  the  attire  of  theGermana. 

The  Catuins  quickly  retaliated  on  the  RomanSi  for  ^tuif 
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eotiqnered  the  coantry  of  (hfe  German  nation  named  Cfjfwm- 
8anft,  and  expelled  their  king,  a  tributary  of  Rome,  who 
claimed  the  assistance  of  Domitinn  That  dastirdtjr  and 
timid  prince  sent  him  money,  but  declined  meeting  the 
Cnttans  in  open  war.  This  conduct,  doobtJess,  soon  taught 
all  who  knew  it  to  despise  his  power,  and  severai  brave 
nations  attempted  to  cast  off  the  Koman  yoke.  The  fiery 
spirit  of  revolt  spread  over  the  empire,  ana  the  armies  sent 
lo suppress  it  were  generally  consumed,  chiefly  from  the  in- 
capacity of  their  leaders ;  for  Domitian,  from  envy  or  fcar^ 
earefully  avoided  appointing  any  one  of  known  talent  to  any 
important  office.  "  Many  were  the  armies  lost,"  Tacitus  ob- 
serves, ^  in  Mflssia,  Dacia,  Germany,  and  Pannonta,  all  by 
the  misconduct  of  our  generals.  The  question  and  contest 
now  were,  not  about  maintaining  the  limits  of  the  empire,  and 
guarding  the  rivers  which  served  for  its  boundaries,  bat  about 
defending  the  standing  encampments  of  our  le^^ions,  and  pre- 
serving our  own  territories."  Domitian  occasionally  jplaced 
himself  at  the  bead  of  the  army,  but  his  campaigns  uniformly 
terminated  in  disgrace;  yet  he  as  uniformly  r^arBed  to 
Rome  in  all  the  exultation  of  a  conqueror,  and  received  trium- 
phal honours.  He  thirsted  not  more  for  unmerited  fame  than 
lie  intensely  desired  the  ruin  of  every  one  whom  be  knew  de- 
served the  esteem  or  confidence  of  society,  for  he  was  Mhf 
aware  that  every  wise  and  virtuous  and  generous  mind  in- 
wardly despised  him.  He  had,  accordingly,  reigned  only 
three  or  four  years  when  the  fountain  of  wickedness,  which 
his  vain  ambition  had  perhaps  impelled  him  for  a  brief  pe- 
riod to  conceal  or  confine  within  his  utterly  depraved  hearty 
burst  forth,  and  threatened  the  entire  extinction  of  all  that 
was  great  or  good  in  the  empire.  Never  has  absolute  power 
more  fearfully  exhibited  injustice,  oppression,  and  cruelty,  in 
their  terrifk;  forms,  than  in  the  reign  of  this  demon-emperor 
After  one  of  the  first  of  his  mock-triumphs,  he  caused,  it  is 
Said,  the  astrologers  to  cast  the  nativity  of  every  illustriotM 
person,  and  whoever  was  declared  destmed  for  the  empire, 
was  instantly  put  to  death.  Informers,  whom  he  had  hitherto 
denounced,  were  now  more  encouraged  than  in  any  previous 
reign,  and  many  senators  and  knights  were  accused  of  trea* 
son,  and  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  crima  The  life  of  no 
honourable  person  was  safe.  Agricola,  perhaps  the  first  sol'* 
dier  and  statesman  of  the  age,  was  disgraced,  and,  it  m  sup» 
posed,  a  few  years  later,  poisoned,  although  his  loyalty  wiS 
pnquestiooable.^  8.  Coccianus  perished  merely  forcelemling 
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the  ^iifth-4«y.oi'  hk  nncle^  the  bte  emperor,  Otha  S.  Lo- 
caUu9|  governor  in  Britain,  bad  permitted  a  new  kind  of 
Ii^nce  to  be  called  by  his  name  j  on  this  account  he  was  put 
to  death.  Similar  punishment  was  inflicted  on  an  author  for 
^ving  writt^  in  commendation  of  two  learned  men ;  and 
on  Maternua,  a  renowned  philosopher,  because  he  bad  nub* 
licly  declaimed  against  tyranny  and  tyrants.  AU  pbiloso- 
pher$  and  teachers  of  science  were  banished ;  and  books  of 
ttie  most  eminent  men,  who  had  either  praised  patriotism  oi 
virtue,  were  publicly  burnt  In  reference  to  the  cruelty  of 
Domitiaa,  Tacitus  remarks:  ^Mighty  was  the  testimony 
^fhich  we  gave  of  our  patience;  for  as  our  forefathers  had 
beheld  the  ultimate  perfection  of  liberty,  so  did  we  of  bon- 
dage; since,  through  dread  of  informers,  we  were  bereft  of 
the  common  intercourse  of  speech. .  Nay,  with  our  utter- 
ance, we  had  likewise  lost  our  memory,  had  it  been  equally 
m  our  power  to  forget  as  to  be  silent  Against  the  defence 
of  innocence  accused,  against  the  most  evident  truth  and  jus- 
tice, the  ears  of  the  emperor  were  ever  shut;  but  calumny, 
whispered  by  any  informer,  had  equal  weight  with  real 
crimes  proved  by  authentic  witnesses."  '<  Falsehood  and 
flattery,"  says  Dion  Cassius,  *'  envy  and  rapaciousness,  passed 
tQT  evidence ;  justice  was  converted  into  crueky,  and  judg- 
ment into  rage ;  the  tribunals  erected  for  justice,  and  preser- 
fation  of  life  and  property,  were  turned  into  shambles ;  and 
what  had  the  names  of  pains  and  penalties,  were,  in  truth, 
lobbery  and  assassination."  '^  In  the  midst  of  his  cruekies, 
he  abandoned  himself  to  all  manner  of  lewdness  ancU  de- 
bauchery, and  was  on  that  score  no  less  infomous  than  the 
molt  vicious  of  his  predecessors.  His  avarice  was  equal  to 
bis  lewdness  and  cruelty :  not  that  be  had  any  natural  bias 
to  that  vice,  says  Suetonius,  but,  having  exhausted  his  trees* 
ury  by  the  many  buildings  he  raised,  by  the  magnificent 
sports  and  shows  which  he  exhibited,  by  increasing  the  pay 
of  the  soldiers,  and  by  other  wild  and  extravagant  expences, 
he  betook  himself  to  all  sorts  of  rapine  and  extortion,  seizing, 
upon  the  least  information,  the  estates  of  the  most  wealthy 
citiaens :  the  least  action  or  word  against  the  majesty  of  the 
prince  was  made  use  of  as  a  pretence  for  stripping  them  of 
whatever  they  possessed.  He  confiscated  inheritances,  ap- 
propriating to  nimself  all  the  effects  of  persons  whom  he 
aever  knew,  if  he  could  find  but  one  witness  to  depose  that 
he  had  ever  heard  the  deceased  say  that  Cesar  was  his 
beir.  With  these,  and  such  like  artificial  contrivance^  he 
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reduced  to  beggary  the  most  opulent  persons,-  not  only  itt 
Rome  and  Italy,  but  in  aU  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. .  His  officers  and  procurators  exacted  the  tributes  and 
taxes  with  the  greatest  rigour  and  severity  imaginable  ;  but, 
above  all,  he  oppressed  the  Jews  in  a  most  cruel  manner,  not 
excepting  even  such  of  them  as  had  renounced  their  reli- 
gion ;  and  with  the  like  severity  treated  those,  says  Sueto- 
nius, ^meaning,  no  doubt,  the  Christians,)  who  lived  in  Rome 
after  the  manner  of  the  Jews,  and  seemed  to  profess  the  same 
superstition." 

Domitian,  every  successive  year,  exceedingly  increased  the 
miseries  of  the  empire.  His  name  was  abhorred,  not  only 
in  Rome,  but  also  throughout  the  provinces,  insomuch  that 
A.  D.  89.  a  bold  individual  appeared  in  Asia,  pretending  to  be 
Nero,  and  gave  a  plausible  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  escaped  the  search  of  those  s^nt  to  kill  him.  Multi- 
tudes believed  this  impostor,  and  the  king  of  Parthia  received 
him  with  marks  of  distinction,  and  supplied  him  with  troopft 
But  Domitian  prevailed  on  him  to  seize  the  impostor  and  de- 
liver him  up  to  the  governor  of  Syria.  The  tyrant  was,  how- 
ever, this  year  more  terrified  by  the  revolt  of  L.  Antonius, 
governor  of  Upper  Germany,  who  was  supported  bylhe  ma- 
lority  of  the  Germans.  The  emperor  led  a  large  army 
against  'him,  and  forced  almost  all  the  noUes  of  Rome  to  ac- 
company him.  Before  they  reached  the  Rhine,  Antonius 
had  been  slain,  and  his  army  scattered  by  Maximus,  an  able 
general,  who  obtained  his  papers,  and  burnt  them.  By  ibis 
means  many  who  had  encouraged  the  revolt  remained  un- 
known. But  Domitian,  on  returning  to  Rome,  sedulously 
endeavoured  to  discover  ail  who  had  engaged  in  this  revolt; 
and  every  one  supposed  to  have  been  the  friend  of  Antonius, 
or  suspected  of  being  favourable  to  his  schemes,  suffered 
death  or  exile.  From  this  time  the  emperor  kept  the  le- 
sions separate ;  two  were  never  united  in  one  camp.  He 
lived  in  terror,  dreading  every  one  distinguished  for  the  least 
influence  in  civil  society  or  the  army,  or  even  for  physical 
strength.  Thus,  when  entertaining  the  citizens  with  va- 
rious and  numerous  shows,  he  compelled  Glabrio,  remarka- 
ble for  great  8tfenfi[th,  to  contend  with  a  lion.  Having  over- 
come the  dreadful  animal,  Domitiao's  jealousy  was  roused, 
and  under  pretence  that  he  was  guilty  of  somewhat,  sen- 
tenced him  to  banishment.  To  amuse  the  peopje  be  caused 
a  vast  lake  to  be  constructed  near  the  Tiber,  in  which  was 
represented  a  sea-fight,  a  scene  said  by  historians  to  have  been 
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tile  moBt  ezpeRSiTe  and  ■  magnificent  ever  witnessed  in  Roma 
The  year  a.  d.  94,  was  remarkable  for  the  sufferings  inflicted 
on  the  Romans  by  this  monster  of  wickedness,  more  than  all 
they  had  previously  endured  during  his  reiffn.  He  began 
to  execute  the  malignant  design  which  he  had  for  some  time 
contemplated,  of  extirpating  the  senate  and  every  man  of  rank 
or  vinue.  Tacitus  thus  speaks  of  this  calamitous  period . 
"  The  islands  were  peopled  with  exiles ;  the  rocks  contami- 
nsted  with  murder  and  blood ;  but  more  hideous  still  were 
the  ravages  of  cruelty  at  Rome.  It  was  treasonable  to  be 
noble ;  capital  to  be  rich ;  criminal  to  have  borne  honours, 
criminal  to  have  declined  them ;  and  the  reward  of  worth 
and  virtue  was  quick  and  inevitable  destruction.  Nor  were 
the  iniquities  of  the  informers  more  shocking  than  their  great 
and  distinguished  rewards ;  for  upon  some  were  bestowed,  as 
the  spoils  of  the  state,  the  pontifical  dignities,  and  those  of  the 
consulship ;  others  were  sent  with  the  character  of  procura- 
tors into  the  provinces ;  some  were  made  prime  ministers  and 
confidants  at  home ;  and  in  every  station,  exerting  all  their 
terrors,  and  pursuing  their  hatred,  they  controlled  and  con- 
founded all  things.  Slaves  were  suborned  against  their 
masters,  freedmen  against  their  patrons;  and  such  as  had 
QO  enemies,  were  betrayed  and  undone  by  their  friends.  The 
age,  however,"  continues  our  historian,  ^'  was  not  so  utterly 
destitute  of  all  virtue  as  not  to  afford  commendable  examples 
of  iirtendship  and  magnanimity.  There  were  mothers  who 
accompanied  their  banished  sons ;  wives,  who  followed  their 
husbands  into  exile ;  in  relations  were  found  resolution  and 
succour ;  in  sons-in-law,  constancy  and  duty ;  in  slaves,  s^ich 
fidelity  as  baffled  all  the  menaces  and  horrors  of  the  to^ 
ture;  illustrious  men  struggling  under  the  greatest  distress, 
supporting  it  with  constancy,  and  displaying  a  fortitude  in 
death  equal  to  that  of  the  most  celebrated  ancients.  The 
court  was  bnsieged ;  the  senate  inclosed  with  armed  men,  its 
most  exalted  members  slain,  and  many  ladies  of  the  first 
ranks  preserved  their  life  only  by  ^voluntary  exile  Even 
Nero  withheld  his  eyes  from  scenes  of  cruelty :  he  indeed 
ordered  murders  to  be  perpetrated,  but  saw  thera  hot  The 
principal  part  of  our  miseries  under  Domitian  was  to  be 
obliged  to  see  him,  and  be  seen  by  him,  at  a  time  when  all 
our  sighs  and  sorrows  were  watched  and  marked  do  vn  for 
condemnation ;  when  that  cruel  countenance  of  his,  uiways 
covered  with  a  settled  red,  whence  he  hardened  himself 
agaiost  shame  and  blushing,  served  him  to  observe  all  the  pale 
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horrors  at  onee  possessmg  so  many  iUustriow 

this  time,  all  philosophers  and  public  instructors  of  science 

were  expelled  from  Rcmbo  and  Italy. 

But  the  demoniacal  malice  and  power  of  Domkian  were 
not  universally  felt  till  a.  d.  95,  the  fourteenth  year  of  his 
reign,  when  he  made  all  of  every  rank  and  moral  excdience 
who  confessed  the  faith  of  Christ,  thcoughout  the  empire,  vic- 
tims of  his  hatred.  May  he  not  have  found  that  be  could  not 
deprive  of  life  some  of  his  own  family,  whom  he  hated,  by  anj 
other  means  than  accusing  them  of  violation  of  the  laws  of  the 
state,  in  relation  to  religion  ?  And  this  he  could  not  do  with  any 
show  of  justice,  but  by  publishing  an  edict  against  Christiani- 
ty, which  they  had  embraced.  In  the  first  year  of  his  reign. 
Domitian  had  put  to  death  his  cousin,  F.  Sabmus,  eldest  son  of 
his  uncle,  the  brother  of  Vespasian.  Sabinus  was  married 
to  Julia,  daughter  of  Titus.  The  public  crier  unhappily  in- 
advertently when  proclaiming  him  consul,  used  for  tne  tide 
emperor.  This  was  thd  pretended  crime  for  which  ke  suf- 
fered. His  brother  was  made  to  marry  Domitian'a  niece  Do- 
mitilla.  The  year  in  which  he  was  colleague  in  the  consu- 
late with  the  emperor  being  finished,  he  was  accused  of 
atheism  and  impiety,  the  usual  charges  brought  against  Chria- 
tians,  and,  as  a  Christian,  he  was  put  to  death.  His  wife  de- 
clined to  obey  the  emperor,  when  he  commanded  her  to  mar- 
ry a^in,  and  was,  on  this  account,  banished  to  the  island  of 
nndataria,  the  modern  Santa  Maria.  As  to  their  two  eoo^ 
to  whom  Domitian  proposed  to  leave  the  empire,  nothing  of 
their  future  life  is  recorded.  None  of  his  own  children  sur* 
vived  ;  an  infant  daughter  is  mentioned,  whoiA,  at  her  death, 
he  placed  among  the  gods.  How  long  this  second  Roman 
persecution  prevailed  seems  uncertain  ;  it  is,  however,  known 
to  have  cagfed  over  the  empire ;  and  among  those  exiled  for 
.te  truth,  John  the  apostle  is  specially  mentioned.  If  Teitul- 
lian  be  correct  in  his  traditionary  report,  John  would  not  have 
probably  been  spared,  had  he  not  miraculously  escaped  nn« 
hurt  from  the  buminsr  oil  into  which  he  was  thrown.  The 
general  voice  of  tradition  asserts  that  he  returned  about  a.  m 
96,  to  Asia  Minor,  and  settled  at  Ephesus,  whence  he  cireor 
lated  among  the  churches  the  Revelation  of  the  visions  which 
predicted  the  destinies  of  the  Fifth  Empire  from  his  day  to 
the  end  of  the  world.  He  died  in  the  nundreth  year  of  Ui 
age 

Some  say  that  Domitian  himself  arrested  the  persecution  of 
Christianity.     This,  however,  is  not  probable,  lor  one  of  tho 
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irat  edicts  of  kis  snecessor  was  the  proekimatioD  of  paidon  ta 
all  who  had  been  accused  or  banished  ibr  atheiam,  impiety, 
or  Judaism,  criraea  of  which  Christians  were  accused.  Hap* 
pily  for  the  Christian  church,  the  life  of  their  violent  and 
powerful  enemy  was  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  terminated, 
notwithstanding  that  he  used  every  possible  means  to  guard 
against  assassination,  of  -which  he  lived  in  continual  dread. 
Stephanus,  a  strong  nian,  and  one  of  the  principal  freedmen 
of  Domitilla,  the  widow  of  F.  Clemens,  offered  his  services 
to  a  bend  of  conspirators.  Under  the  pretence  that  Clement 
was  still  alive,  and  at  the  head  of  a  company  who  had  pledged 
themselves  to  take  the  life  of  the  emperor,  he  was  introduced 
to  him,  when  he  presented-  him  with  a  memorial  containing 
the  names  of  the  persons  and  residences  of  Clemens'  associates. 
While  he  attentively  read  the  memorial,  Stephanus  struck  a 
dagger  into  his  belly.  He  struggled  for  life,  but  that  was 
soon  extinguished  by  other  conspirators  who  were  in  the  pa- 
lace. The  chief  murderer  was  killed  by  some  of  the  empe- 
ror's servants,  but  all  the  others  escaped.  All  ranks  rejoiced 
in  the  death  of  Domitian,  except  the  soldiers,  whose  pay  he 
had  increased  and  whom  he  permitted  to  share  in  his  plun- 
ders. His  body  was  left  to  be  burnt  by  Phyllis,  who  had 
nursed  him  when  an  infant.  She  secretly  conveyed  the  body 
to  a  house  in  the  country,  burnt  it,  and  mixed  the  ashes  with 
those  of  Julia,  the  dangler  of  Titus,  whom  she  had  also 
nursed. 

As  soon  as  the  death  of  Domitian  was  ascertained,  the  se* 
nate  assembled,  and,  without  delay,  with  one  voice  declared 
M.  Cocceius  Nerva  emperor.  His  family,  said  to  have  been 
originally  from  Crete,  had  for  several  generations  occupied  a 
high  place  amonc^  the  Roman  nobility.  He  was  highly  edu- 
cated, and  ranked  among  the  first  poets :  on  which  account 
Nero  erected  a  statue  for  him  in  the  palace.  He  had  been 
calleague  in  the  consulate  with  Vespasian,  a.  d.  71,  and  with 
Domitian  ▲.  d.  90 ;  but  the'  latter  would  have  put  him  to  death 
among  those  whom  the  astrologers  had  declared  destined  for 
emperor,  had  not  one  of  these  assured  Domitian  that  he  was 
not  to  be  feared,  for  he  would  not  live  many  days. 

Nerva  was  the  first  emperor  of  Rome  who  truly  deserved 
a  throne.  He  was  distinguished  above  all  his  predecessors 
for  moral  excellence,  and  valued  the  sceptre  merely  for  the 
power  by  which  it  enabled  him  to  advance  the  happiness  of 
all  cbisses  of  the  community.  He  was  remarkable  lor  geneso- 
ntyj  gentieneas,  and  justice.     He  was^  wh^^t  every  magistrals 
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onglit  to  be,  a  terror  only  to  evil  doers ;  but  even  these  he  was 
slow  to  punish,  when  they  were  merely  gnilty  of  doing,  or 
seeking  to  do  him  personal  injury.  Of  Siis  he  gave  many 
proofs ;  but  the  most  striking  was  his  changing  the  sentence 
of  death  by  the  senate  into  Ixinishment  on  some  of  the  chief 
men  of  Rome  who  were  convicted  of  conspiring  to  take  his 
life.  He  acted  thus  in  conformity  to  the  oath  which  he  had 
taken,  that  no  senator  should  ever  be  put  to  death  by  his  or^ 
der.  This  extreme  leniency  encouraged  the  pratorian  guards 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  city,  and  compel  him  to  deliver 
over  to  execution  all  who  had  been  in  any  way  concerned  in 
the  murder  of  the  late  emperor.  Conscious  that  the  empire 
required  a  more  vigorous  ruler,  Nerva  resolved  to  choose  for 
a  successor  one  qualified  and  disposed  to  reign  for  the  general 
good.  'This  noble  motive  led  him  to  overlook  his  own  rela* 
tions  and  friends,  and  adopt  Ulpius  Trajan,  believed  to  be  the 
greatest  and  most  worthy  person  of  the  age.  On  presenting  him 
to  the  senate,  he  said,  '^  With  my  hearty  wishes  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the* senate  and  people  of  Rome,  and  that  what  I  do 
may  prove  fortunate  to  them  and  myself,  I  declare  Marcus  Ul- 
pius Trajan  my  son.  He  aflerwards  gave  him  the  title  of 
Cesar,  with  that  of  Grermanicus,  which  he  himself  seems  to 
have  assumed  about  this  time,  invested  him  with  the  tribuni-^ 
tial  power,  and  even  honoured  him  with  the  title  of  emperor ; 
so  that  he  created  him  not  only  his  successor,  but  his  partner 
in  the  empire  ;  at  the  same  time  be  named  him  consul  for  the 
ensuing  year."  Nerva  survived  this  event  not  many  months ; 
he  was  about  seventy  years  old,  and  feeble ;  a  paroxysm  of 
passion,  it  is  said,  produced  a  fatal  fever,  after  he  had  reigned 
nearly  seventeen  months. 

Trajan  ascended  the  throne  a.  ix  98.  Spain  was  his  na- 
tive country ;  but  no  Roman  prince  ever  discovered  more  of 
the  spirit  of  a  Roman,  or  more  determination  to  extend  or 
confirm  the  power  of  Rome.  To  this,  we  conceive,  may  be 
traced  not  only  his  most  celebrated  deeds  as  a  warrior,  but 
also  his  most  unjust  and  impolitic  treatment  of  the  most  mer- 
itorious class  of  his  subjects.  His  father  was  one  of  the  ablest 
officers  in  the  Roman  army ;  he  commanded  one  of  the  le- 
gions of  Vespasian  whom  Titus  commanded  in  Judea,  and 
oy  whom  he  completely  conquered  the  Jews  and  disorganised 
their  nation.  Trajan  served  utider  his  father  when  he  hum- 
bled the  Parthians,  in  commemoration  of  which  his  son  after* 
wards  had  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Parthecus.  Young 
Trajan  was  ten  years  a  military  tribune,  and  rose  successively 
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to  the  offieeB  of  pnetor,  consul,  and  governor  of  a  province. 
The  last  office  he  occupied  in  Upper  Germany,  at  the  time 
that  Nero  chose  him  for  his  successor.  He  possessed  great 
physical  strength,  and  was  remarkable  for  a  noble  and  digni- 
fiea  aspect  He  was  justly  acknowledged  the  first  military 
commander  of  his  age,  and  equal  to  the  most  celebrated  gen- 
erals of  antiquity-  ^^  In*  every  duty  of  war  he  was  indefati- 
gable ;  he  marched  aiwa3rs  on  foot  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
even  after  he  was  emperor,  and  crossed  immense  countries 
without  ever  once  mounting  on  horseback,  or  sufiering  him« 
self  to  be  carried,  as  other  emperors  had  done,  in  a  chariot 
or  litter.     His  diet  was  such  as  chance  presented.     In  his 

farb  and  general  dress,  he  little  varied  from  a  common  soi- 
ier.  Upon  consultations  and  dispatches  he  bestowed  nights 
and  days.  He  never  retired  to  his  tent  till  he  had  visited  the 
camp,  and  was  always  the  first  in  the  field  when  the  usual 
exercises  were  to  be  performed.  He  was  acquainted  with  all 
the  old  soldiers,  called  them  by  their  names,  remembered 
their  exploits,  and  familiarly  conversed  with  them  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  knew  how  to  keep  them  to  their  duty.  He  was 
great  in  war  and  equally  great  in  peace.  When  he  first  as- 
sumed the  sovereign  power,  he  publicly  professed  that  he  did 
not  think  himself,  in  that  high  station,  more  exempt  from  the 
observance  of  the  laws  than  the  meanest  of  the  populace,  and 
accordingly  took  an  oath  to  obey  them,  which  he  religiously- 
observed." 

He  was  not  learned,  but  he  esteemed  and  patronised  those 
eminent  for  science  and  literature.  He  was  less  generous 
and  condescending  than  Nerva,  but  signalized  his  adminis- 
tration  by  justice  to  all  ranks,  and  liberality  to  the  poor.  He 
would  rather  that  a  thousand  criminals  should  escape  than 
that  one  innocent  person  should  suffer  punishment.  On  ap- 
pointing any  one  to  command  his  guards,  he  presented  him 
with  a  drawn  sword,  saying:  ''  Employ  this  sword  for  me ; 
hut  turn  it,  if  I  deserve  it,  against  me."  He  expended  im- 
mense sums  to  relieve  the  poor,  not  fewer  than  two  millions, 
in  the  provinces  as  well  as  m  Rome.  He  was  consequently 
everywhere  regarded  as  the  father  of  his  country,  by  all  oi 
vhom  he  was  revered  and  loved.  Governors  accused  and 
proved  guilty  of  injustice  and  oppression,  wero  severely  pun- 
ished ;  of  this  history  records  several  strong  proofs.  In  per- 
sonal morals  he,  however,  appears  to  have  been  scarcely  su- 
perior to  his  predecessors.  He  was  addicted  to  wine  an3  all 
the  pleasures  of  the  senses,  and  was  gratified  by  lofty  titleS| 
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sacb  a*  lord,  which  Augoitus  hiMself  rafatpd.  TiM^cfakf  o^ 
ject  of  his  ambition  setauM  to  have  been  to  eetabiish  and  eiteod 
the  entire  conatitution  of  impof  ial  Rome,  political,  ciyiI,  abd 
religious,  to  the  highest  possible  degree.  Trajaa  entered  on  his 
reign  in  bis  forty-fifth  year,  full  of  vigor  of  mind  and  body. 
The  first  war  in  which  he  engaged  after  his  exakaticn 
was  against  the  Daetans,  who  demanded  from  him  the  ae- 
ttual  sum  which  Domitian  had  pledged  himseU'  to  remit  to 
them.  This  he  refused,  as  derogatory  to  the  Roman  peo- 
ple. He  led,  a.  d.  102,  a  p  iwerful  army  into  their  country, 
and  speedily  overcame  thei**  army  ;  and  was  about  to  attack 
their  capital,  when  their  king  Decebalus  desired  peace  om 
any  conditions  which  he  chose  to  propoe&  These  conditions, 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate,  were  suppoeed  com- 
pletely to  have  reduced  the  Daeians  under  the  power  of 
Rome,  and  Trajan,  having  garrisoned  their  chief  towns,  re- 
turned to  Rome,  and  enjoyed  the  firat  triumph  of  the  Ro- 
mans over  the  brave  people  of  Dacia.  He  abo  took,  from 
this  time,  the  surname  Dacius. 

The  haughty  spirit  of  I>ecebalus  impelled  him  somi  to  vio- 
kite  the  treaty  to  which  he  had  reluctantly  submitted.  He 
atrengthened  his  fortified  places,  and  made  war  on  the  neigh- 
bouring people,  who  declined  to  join  him  in  resisting  the 
Romans.  The  Scythians  became  his  allies ;  and  the  eenate 
of  Rome  proclaimed .  him  a  public  enemy.  Trajan  made 
'  great  preparations  to  oppose  him,  and  when  he  conducted  has 
army  to  the  Danube,  he  eave  orders  to  construct  the  stone 
bridge  over  that  river  which  historians  represented  as  the 
most  noble  structure  of  the  kind  that  the  world  ever  beheld. 
The  Romans  crossed  this  bridge,  and,  after  an  arduous  cam- 
paign, n^ade  themselves  master  of  the  metropolis  of  Dacia, 
and  the  immense  treasures  of  its  mighty  monarch,  who  pm- 
ferred  taking  his  own  life  to  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  en- 
emies. Trajan  reduced  Dacia  into  a  Roman  province  of 
great  extent  Its  lands  were  distributed  to  poor  Roman  citi- 
zens' who  chose  to  emigrate  thither.  Strong  castles  were 
erected,  in  which  were  8tatk>ned  garrisons  sufficent  to  com-, 
mand  the  obedience  of  the  natives.  A  number  of  the  neigh- 
bouring natioos  sought  alliance  with  Rome,  ambossadom 
from  various  remote  regions,  including  India,  visited  Trajan 
to  congratulate  him  on  his  victories,  in  memory  of  which  h^ 
caused  many  medals  to  be  cast.  About  this  time,  the  gof* 
ernor  of  Syria  conquered  the  region  of  Arabia  Patrea,  mft- 
jdng  himself  master  of  the  strong  city  of  Petr«|  which  he 
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eame,  for  the  first  time,  the  chief  city  of  a  Rmiteti  provinos 
in  Arabia. 

Trajan's  ambition  of  conquest  was  inflamed  by  succeas. 
He  remained  riot  long  in  Rome  to  enjoy  the  triumphs  by 
which  he  was  honoured  after  his  return  from  Germany.  The 
king  of  Partbia  had  presumed  to  give  a  king  to  Armenia, 
which  the  Romans  regarded  as  their  property.  Trajan  pro- 
ceeded to  his  eastern  dominions,  fully  resolved  to  conquer  the 
Parthians,  who  had  repeatedly  overthrown  the  Romansf,  and 
continued  a  kind  of  rivals  for  the  empire  of  the  world.  The 
emperor  passed  from  Italy  to  Athens,  and  thence  advanced 
through  Asia  and  Syriii,  till  he  reached  its  capital,  Antioch, 
which  he  entered  crowned  with  a  branch  of  an  olive-tree. 
Prom  Antioch  he  led  a  powerful  army  into  Armenia,  which 
he  reduced  into  a  Roman  province.  He  next  invaded  the 
dominions  of  the  Parthian  empire,  where  he  obtained  signal 
success.  After  conquering  the  parts  of  Syria  subject  to  Paf- 
thia,  and  Chaldea,  he  encamped  in  ancient  Babylon.  The 
Parthians  made  a  stand  when  he  had  reached  the  Euphrates. 
To  elude  them,  he  caused  boats  to  be  constructed  in  the  adja- 
cent mountains,  and  brought  them  during  night  to  the  river, 
which  his  troops  crossed  in  the  presence,  and  in  defiance  of 
the  most  vigorous  opposition  of  the  enemy.  "  Trajan  made 
himself  master  of  the  kingdom  of  Adiabepe,  which  he  bad 
reduced  in  the  former  war,  but,  perhaps,  restored  upon  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace-  He  likewise  subdued  the  country 
which  at  that  t imp.  still  retailed  the  name  of  Assyria,  and 
in  which  stood  the  city  of  Ninos  or  Nineveh,  and  Arbela  and 
Qaugamela.  He  ordered  his  vessels  to  be  brought  upon 
land-carriages  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris,  these  two 
rivers  being,  in  some  places,  at  a  small  distance  from  each 
other ;  and,  having  formed  a  bridge  with  them,  passed  his 
army  over  the  Tigris,  and  ma.le  himself  master  of  Seleucia, 
and  likewise  of  the  great  city  of  Ctesiphon,  the  metropolis  of  * 
the  Parthian,  and  afterwards  of  the  Persian  empire. 

The  taking  of  Ctesiphon  put  him  in  possession  of  all  the 
neighbouring  countries.  Trajan  reduced  Assyria  to  a  Ro- 
man province,  as  he  had  before  done  Armenia  and  Mesopo- 
tamia ;  so  that  the  empire  now  extended  to  the  Tigris,  and 
even  beyond  that  river.  Towards  the  end  of  autumn,  he  re- 
turned to  Antioch,  which  was  that  winter  alniost  entirely 
ruined  by  one  of  the  most  dreadful  eartbouakes  memione'd  in 
history.  On  the  return  of  spring  he  left  Antioch  to  revisit 
the  conquered  countries.     Finding  them  all  in  a  state  of  tmi^ 
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quillity,  he  made  various  regulations ;  and  then,  embarking 
on  board  his  fleet,  sailed  down  the  Tigris,  being  desirous  to 
view  the  Persian  gttl£  The  storms,  the  rapidity  of  the  river, 
and  the  tides,  rendered  his  navigation  both  troublesome  and 
dangerous.  However,  he  made  himself  master  of  Mesene. 
an  island  formed  by  the  Tigris,  and  obliged  Athambylus, 
who  reigned  there,  to  pay  him  tribute.  He  was  well  received 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Uharax  Spasins,  the  metropolis  of 
Athambylus'  dominions,  which  most  geographers  place  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tigris.  It  was,  we  conjecture,  on  this  occasion, 
that  he  reduced  Arabia  Felix.  Trajan,  havinff  reached  the 
ocean,  and  there  discovering  a  ship  bound  to  India,  wished 
he  was  young,  that  he  might  extend,  as  Alexander  had  done, 
his  conquests  to  that  country.  The  following  year  he  led  his 
troops  into  Arabia,  and  attempted  to  reduce  their  chief  city 
Atra  ;  but  without  success.  Soon  afler,  as  he  was  advanced 
in  years,  and  worn  out  with  so  many  long  marches,  he  was 
seized  with  a  dropsy  and  palsy,  which  he  ascribed  to  poison, 
but  others  thought  natural.  His  distemper  increasing,  he  left 
the  command  o7  the  army  to  Adrian,  his  cousin,  to  whom  he 
had  given  Julia  Sabina,  the  grand-daughter  of  his  sister,  in 
marriage,  in  command  of  all  his  forces  in  the  East,  and  ad- 
vanced towards  Rome.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Selinus,  in  Cili- 
cia,  which  was  afterwards  from  him  called  Trajanopolis,  he 
was  seized  with  a  flux,  which  in  a  very  short  time  nut  an  end 
to  bis  life.  He  died  in  the  beginning  of  August,  after  having 
reigned  nineteen  years,  six  months,  and  fifleen  days,  counting 
from  the  death  of  Nerva  to  the  eleventh  of  August,  when 
Adrian  received  at  Antioch  the  news  of  his  death,  which  had 
been  concealed  far  some  time,  igad  thereupon  caused  himself 
to  be  proclaimed  his  successor." 

Trajan  was  scarcely  less  celebrated  for  the  arts  of-  peace 
than  for  that  of  war.  He  erected  many  public  works,  made, 
it  is  reported,  a  fine  road  through  many  barbarous  nations, 
from  the  Euxine  sea  to  the  sea  coast  of  GauL  He  planted 
numerous  colonies ;  and  laid  up  large  quantities  of  corn  and 
provisions,  to  save  the  capital  from  the  calamity  of  famine, 
from  which  it  had  frequently  sufiered  much.  The  most  mag- 
nificent of  all  his  works  was,  perhaps,  the  column  raised  m 
the  great  square  called  by  his  name,  and  designed  u>  celebrate 
his  victories.  The  Trajan  column,  which  is  still  seen,  was 
erected  bv  the  great  architect  ApoUodorus,  the  Damascene, 
who  had  built  for  Trajan  the  bridge  over  the  Danubey  whose 
iite  cannot  now  be  traced. 
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Trajan  extended  the  dominions  of  Rome  far  beyond  its  al- 
inoBt  lioundaries  either  before  or  after  his  reign.  His  iirede* 
cessors  scarcely  reached  beyond  the  Danube  to  the  north-east ; 
be  added  Dacia)  a  region  <»lcu]ated  at  thirteen  hundred  miles 
in  circumference.  The  kings  of  Bosphorus,  Colchis,  Iberia, 
Albania,  Osrhcsne,  and  Parthia,  accepted  from  him  their  dia- 
dems ;  the  independent  tribes  of  the  Median  and  Carducian 
hills  implored  his  protection  ;  and  the  rich  and  vast  regions 
of  ancient  Assyria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Armenia,  were  by  him 
constituted  Roman  provinces.  But  among  the  first  acts  of 
Adrian,  bis  successor,  was  the  resignation  of  his  eastern  con- 
quests, nor  did.  any  of  the  successive  emperors  attempt  to  re- 
cover them  ;  they  all  acquiesced  in  the  advice  of  Augustus, 
that  the  Romans  should  regard  the  Euphrates  as  the  frontier 
of  the  empire.  Probably  the  most  eminent  successors  of 
Trajan  did  little  more  than  maintain  the  glory,  the  magnifi- 
cence and  grandeur  to  which  he  had  raised  the  Roman 
name ;  so  that  the  greatness  of  the  empire,  as  described  by  the 
able,  although  partial  historian,  Gibbon,  may  be  viewed  appii« 
cable  to  the  Fourth  Empire,  at  the  time  of  the  emperor's 
death,  a.  a  11 7.  That  elegant  writer,  having  briefly  sur- 
veyed all  the  provinces,  justly  observes,  that  one  may  form 
^  an  image  of  the  greatness  of  Rome,  by  observing  that  the 
empire  was  above  two  thousand  miles  m  breadth,  from  the 
wall  of  Antonius  and  the  northern  limits  of  Dacia,  to  mount 
Atlas  and  the  tropic  of  Cancer ;  that  it  extended,  in  length| 
more  than-  three  thousand  miles  from  the  Western  Ocean  to 
the  Euphrates  ;  that  it  was  situated  in  the  finest  part  of  the 
Temperate  Zone,  between  the  twenty-fourth  and  sixty-sixth 
degrees  of  northern  latitude ;  and  that  it  was  supposed  to  con- 
tain above  sixteen  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  for  the 
most  part  of  fertile  and  well  cultivated  land."  The  popula- 
tion of  the  empire  may  have  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  millions.  These  were  all  subject  to  the  authority  of 
Rome,  and  were  chiefly  governed  through  the  medium  oi 
the  Latin  and  Qrectan  languages.  These  languages  exer- 
cised, at  the  same  time,  their  separate  jurisdiction  throughout 
(he  empire;  the  latter  as  the  natural  idiom  of  science,  and  the 
former  as  the  legal  dialect  of  legal  transactiona  Those  who 
united  letters  with  business  were  equally  conversant  widi 
Ooth ;  and  it  was  almost  impossible,  in  any  province,  to  find 
a  Roman  subject,  of  a  liberal  education,  who  was  at  once  a 
stranger  to  the  Greek  and  to  the  Latin  lauguages.  The 
Romans,  we  have  seen,  adopted  not  only  the  mnguage,  boi 
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also  the  literature,  arts,  and  refinements  of  Greece ;  and  hi 
this  tbey  were  imitated  by  ail  the  sabjected  nations,  according 
88  they  advanced  in  civilization.  This  was  most  conspicaoas 
in  the  principal  cities  and  toxins,  which  were  exceed ipgly 
numerous^  in  the  empire.  T.hus  ancient  Italy  contained 
nearly  twelve  hundred,  not  a  few  of  which  were  remarkabfe 
for  their  wealth  and  elegance.  Qanl  boasted  of  fully  an 
equal  number)  whose  citizens  successfully  emulated  those  of 
Italy.  Pliny  gives  a  list  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  cities  in 
Spain  in  the  time  of  Vespasian.  Three  hundred  acknow 
lodged  the  authority  of  Carthage,  in  Africa,  and  it  is  p'ohable 
that  many  more  were  governed  by  Rome.  The  spirit  of  im- 
provement spread  to  Britain,  York  was  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, Liondon  was  already  enriched  by  commerce,  and  Bath 
was  celebrated  for  its  medicinal  waters.  The  provinces  of 
the  East  present  the  contrast  of.  Roman  magnificence  with 
Turkish  barbarism.  The  ruins  of  antiquity,  scattered  oTer 
nncultivated  fields,  and  ascribed  by  ignorance  and  .supersti- 
tion to  magic,  indicate  the  number,  the  weahfa,  and  happiness 
of  the  inhabitants,  whose  place  is  occupied  by  a  few  oppressed 
peasants  or  wandering  Arabs.  Many  noble  cities  adorned 
Asia  Minor  ;  of  eleven  who  disputed  for  liberty  to  dedicate  a 
temple  to  Tiberius,  four  were  denied  the  honour,  lest  ihey 
should  not  be  able  to  execute  their  purpose.  Laodicea,  one 
of  the  four,  was  rich  in  flocks,  whose  wool  was  celebrated 
for  its  fineness,  and  had  just,  before  the  contest,  received  from 
one  of  its  citizens  a  legacy  of  more  than  four  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds.  How  wealthy  must  then  have  been  the  cities 
whose  request  was  granted  ?  Antioch  in  Syria,  and  Alexan- 
dria in  Egypt,  almost  rivalled  the  majesty  of  Rome. 

^  All  these  cities,"  Gibbon  observes,  *'  were  connected  vrith 
each  other,  and  with  the  capita],  by  the  public  highways, 
which,  issuing  from  the  Forum  of  Rome,  traversed  Italy,  per- 
vaded the  provinces,  and  were  terminated  only  by  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  empire.  If  we  carefully  trace  the  distance  from 
the  wall  of  Antonius  to  Rome,  and  from  thence  to  Jerusalem, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  great  chain  of  communicati(}p,  from 
the  north-west  to  the  south-east  point  of  the  empire,  was  drawn 
emt  to  the  length  of  four  thousand  and  eighty  Roman  miles. 
The  public  roads  were  accurately  divided  by  milestones,  and 
ran  in  a  direet  line  from  one  city  to  another,  with  very  little 
respect  for  the  obstacles  either  of  nature  or  private  property. 
Mountains  were  perforated,  and  bold  arches  thrown  over 
the  brondcet  end  most  rapid  streams.     The  middle  pait 
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of  the  road  was  raised  into  a  terrace,  which  coinmanded  the 
adjacent  country,  consisted  of  several  strata  of  sand,  gravel, 
and  cement,  and  was  paved  with  large  stones,  or  in  some 
places  near  the  capital,  with  granite.  Such  was  the  solid  con- 
struction of  the  Roman  highways,  whose  firmness  has  not 
-entirely  yielded  to  the  efibrt  of  fifteen  centuries  They  united 
the  subjects  of  the  most  distant  provinces  by  an  easy  and 
familiar  intercourse;  but  their  primary  object  had  been  to  fs^ 
cilitate  the  marches  of  the  legions ;  nor  was  any  country  con- 
sidered as  completely  subdued,  till  it  had  been  rendered,  in 
all  its  parts,  pervious  to  the  arms  and  authority  of  the  con* 
queror.  The  advantage  of  receiving  the  earliest  intelligence, 
and  of  conveying  their  orders  with  celerky,  induced  the  em* 
perors  to  establish,  throughout  their  extensive  dominions, 
the  regular  institution  of  posts.  Houses  were  everywhere 
erected  at  the  distance  only  of  five  or  six  miles ;  each  of  them 
was  constantly  provided  with  forty  horses,  and,  by  the  help 
of  these  relays,  it  was  easy  to  travel  an  hundred  miles  in  a 
day  along  the  Roman  roads.  The  use  of  the  posts  was  a^ 
lowed  to  those  who  claimed  it  by  an  imperial  mandate  ^ 
but  though  originally  intended  for  the  public  service,  it 
was  sometimes  indulged  to  the  business  or  convenience  of 
private  citizens.  Nor  was  the. communication  of  the  Roman 
empire  less  free  and  open  by  sea  than  it  was  by  land.     The 

{irovinces  surrounded  and  inclosed  the  Mediterranean ;  and 
taly,  in  the  shape  of  an  immense  promontory,  advanced  into 
the  midst  of  that  great  lake.  The  coasts  of  Italy  are,  in 
general,  destitute  of  safe  harbours;  but  human  industry  had 
corrected  the  deficiencies  of  nature,  and  the  artificial  port  of 
Ostia  in  particular,  situate  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and 
formed  by  the  emperor  Claudius,  was  an  useful  monument  of 
Roman  greatness.  From  this  port,  which  was  only  sixteen 
miles  from  the  capital,  a  favorable  breeze  frequently  carried 
vessels  in  seven  days  to  the  ColumiTS  of  Hercules,  and  in  nine 
or  ten  to  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  Whatever  evils  either  reason 
or  declamation  have  imputed  to  extensive  empire,  the  power 
of  Rome  was  attended  with  some  beneficial  consequences  to 
mankind ;  and  the  same  freedom  of  intercourse  which  exten* 
ded  the  vices,  diifused  likewise  the  improvements  of  social 
lifei  In  the  more  remote  ages  of  antiquity,  the  world  was  un* 
equally  divided.  The  East  was  in  the  immemorial  possessioo 
01  arts  and  luxury ;  whilst  the  West  was  inhabited  by  rude 
aad  warlike  barbarians,  who  either  disdained  agriculture,  or 
tewbom  it  wastotall*  unknown.  Under  the  protection  or  an 
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govermnent,  the  productions  of  happier  climates, 
and  the  industry  of  more  civilised  nations,  wer^  gradually  in- 
troduced into  the  western  countries  of  Europe ;  and  the 
natives  were  encouraged  by  an  open  and  profitable  commerce 
to  multiply  the  former,  as  well  as  to  improve  the  latter.  It 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  articles, 
either  of  the  animal  or  the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  were 
successively  imported  into  Europe  from  Asia  and  Egypt 
The  moet  remote  countries  of  the  ancient  world  were  ran- 
sacked to  supply  the  pomp  and  delicacy  of  Rome.  The  for- 
est of  Scythia  afforded  some  valuable  furs.  Amber  was 
brought  overland  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  the  Danube, 
and  the  barbarians  were  astonished  at  the  price  which  they 
received  in  exchange  for  so  useless  a  commodity.  There  was 
a  considerable  demand  for  Babylonian  carpets  and  other  man- 
ufactures of  the  East ;  but  the  most  important  and  unpopular 
branch  of  foreign  trade  was  carried  on  with  Arabia  and  In- 
dia. Every  year,  about  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice,  a 
fleet  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  vessels  sailed  from  Myos- 
hormos,  a  port  of  Egypt  on  the  Red  Sea.  By  the  periodical 
assistance  of  the  monsoons,  they  traversed  the  ocean  in  about 
forty  days.  The  coast  of  Malabar,  or  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
was  tbe  usual  term  of  their  navigation,  and  it  was  in  those 
markets  that  the  merchants  from  the  more  remote  countries 
of  Asia  expected  their  arrival.  The  return'  of  the  fleet  of 
Egypt  was  fixed  to  the  months  of  December  or  January ;  and 
as  soon  as  their  rich  cargo  had  been  transported  on  the  backs 
of  camels,  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Nile,  and  had  descended 
that  river  as  far  as  Alexandria,  it  was  poured,  without  delay, 
into  the  capital  of  the  empire.  The  objects  of  Oriental  traflSc 
were  Splendid  and  trifling ;  silk,  a  pound  of  which  was  es- 
teemed not  inferior  in  value  to  a  pound  of  gold ;  precious 
stones,  among  which  the  pearl  claimed  the  first  rank  after  the 
diamond  ;  and  a  variety  of  aromatics,  that  were  consumed  in 
religfious  worship  and  the  pomp  of  funerals.  The  labour  and 
risk  of  the  voyage  were  rewarded  with  almost  incredible 
profit ;  but  the  profit  was  made  upon  Roman  subjects,  and  a 
lew  individuals  were  enriched  at  the  expense  of  the  public 
As  the  natives  of  Arabia  and  India  were  contented  with  the 
productions  and  manufactures  of  their  own  country,  silver, 
on  tbe  side  of  the  Romans,  was  the  principal,  if  not  the  only 
instrument  of  commerce.  It  was  a  complaint  worthy  of  the 
gravity  of  the  senate,  that  in  the  purchase  of  female  craft- 
mentB  the  wealth  of  the  state  was  irrecoverably  given  aivaf 
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to  foreign  and  hostile  nations.  The  annual  loss  is  computed, 
by  a  writer  of  inquisitive  but  censorioua  temper,  at  upwards 
01  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
.  ^  Such  was  the  style  of  discontent,  brooding  over  the  dark 
prospect  of  approaching  poverty-  And  yet  if  we  com{)are 
the  proportion  between  gold  ancf  silver  as  it  stood  in  the  time 
of  Fltny,  and  as  it  was  fixed  in  the  reign  of  Gonstantine,  we 
shall  discover  within  that  period  a  very  considerable  increase. 
There  is  not  the  least  reason  to  suppose  that  ffold  was  become 
more  scarce ;  it  is  therefore  evident  that  silver  was  OTown 
more  common  ;  that  whatever  might  be  the  amount  of  tne  In- 
dian and  Arabian  exportS;  they  were  far  from  exhausting  the 
wealth  of  the  Roman  world  ;  and  that  the  produce  of  the 
mines  abundantly  supplied  the  demands  of  commerce.  Not' 
withstanding  the  propensity  of  mankind  to  exalt  the  past,  and 
to  depreciate  the  present,  the  tranquil  and  prosperous  state  of 
the  empire  was  warmly  felt,  and  nonestly  confessed,  by  the 
provincials  as  well  as  Romans.  They  acknowledged  that 
the  true  principles  of  social  life,  laws,  agriculture,  and  science, 
which  had  been  first  invented  by  the  wisdom  of  Athens,  were 
now  firmly  established  by  the  power  of  Rome,  under  whose 
auspicous  influence  the  fiercest  barbarians  were  united  by  an 
equal  government  and  common  language.  They  affirm,  that 
with  the  improvement  of  arts  the  human  species  was  visibly 
muhiplied.  They  celebrate  the  increasing  splendour  of  the 
cities,  the  beautiful  face  of  the  country,  cultivated  and  adorned 
like  an  ignmense  garden  ;  and  the  lonj?  festival  of  peace, 
which  was  enjoyed  by  so  many  nations,  forgetful  of  their  an- 
cient animosities,  and  delivered  from  the  apprehension  of  fu- 
ture danger.  Whatever  suspicions  may  be  suggested  by  the 
air  of  rhetoric  and  declamation  in  these  passages,  the  substance 
of  them  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  historic  truth." 

Reflect,  then,  on  the  state  of  the  most  important  countries 
of  the  worlj,  during  the  period  of  the  universal  triumph  of 
Rome,  contrasted  with  their  condition  under  the  preceding 
governments  of  the  three  former  empires,  and  you  will  see 
how  much  greater  facilities  were  afforded  Christians  to  pro- 
pagate the  true  religion  than  in  any  previous  age  of  the  world : 
and,  indeed,  they  never  were  perhaps,  till  recent  times,  placed 
in  more  favourable  circumstances,  all  things  considerea,  than 
in  the  first  century,  with  the  exception  of  the  ^ve  years  in 
which  the  whole  power  of  Rome  was  put  forth  to  suppress 
and  exterminate  the  subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Fifth  Em'' 
jHre.    And  several  events,  we  apprehend,  tended  in  an  espe- 
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qial  manner  to  the  advancement  ai  this  empire  for  more  t^iao 
forty  years  after  the  death  of  Nero,  a.  o.  63.  To  those  events 
of  the  nation  which  transpired  previously  to  a.  d.  95,  the  year 
of  the  persecution  by  Domitian,  we  have  adverted  in  the  pre* 
ceding  chapter. 

Persecution  for  righteousness'  sake  is  the  fire  which  seems 
indispensable  for  the  purification  of  the  moral  atmosphere  of 
the  Christian  community.  It  is  a  most  impoitant,  if  not  the 
principal  means,  which  the  great  Commander  of  the  Chris- 
tian army  employs  to  discipline  his  soldiers,  that  they  may 
sustain  and  promote  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  God  with 
fidelity,  fortitude,  and  honour.  The  number  disqualified  for 
^Hhe  good  fight"  multiplied  in  proportion  to  the  unexpected 
and  marvellous  success  of  the  first  ministers  of  Christ  Even 
in  the  age  of  the  apostles,  not  a  few  of  impetuous  passions, 
proud,  subtle,  and  ambitious  of  distinction,  or  resolved  to  sub- 
sist without  the  exhaustion  and  care  inseparable  from  honour- 
able labour,  insinuated  themselves  into  the  favour  and  confi- 
dence of  the  most  simple  and  unsuspecting  teachers  of  the 
Christian  community;  imitating  the  serpent  in  Eden,  there 
crept  in  unawares  ungodly  men,  turning  the  grace  of  God  into 
lasciviousness,'and  denying  the  only  Lord  God,  and  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  These,  at  least  their  leaders,  were  adepts  in  the 
Oriental  or  Pythagorian  philosophy,  and  applied  its  princi- 
ples or  conjectures  to  Divme  Revelation.  They  seem  to  have 
contemplated  the  facts  of  Christianity  in  the  same  light  in 
which  the  mythological  fables  of  paffanism  had  appeared  to 
them ;  not  as  realities  or  certain  truths,  but  symbolical  repre- 
sentations of  certain  principles.  Thus  they  interpreted  the 
humanity,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  as  mere  appear- 
ances, not  realities ;  to  be  understood  as  mere  emblems  which 
were  to  be  explained  by  the  rules  which  regulated  the  philoso- 
phers and  priests,  in  their  interpretation  of  the  traditionary  or 
visionary  relations  respectins^  idols.  Thus  they  perverted  the 
gospel,  made  shipwreck  of  faith  and  a  good  conscience,  and 
overthrew  the  faith  of  some.  Indeed,  the  number  of  apos- 
tates from  the  faith  was  evidently  not  small,  when  Paul  was 
a  prisoner  in  Rome ;  for,  addressing  the  Philippians,  he  says. 
*'  Many  walk,  of  whom  I  have  told  you  often,  and  now  tell 
you,  even  weeping,  that  they  are  enemies  to  the  cross  of 
Christ ;  whose  end  is  destruction,  whose  god  is  their  belly, 
who  mind  earthly  things."  The  persecution,  therefore,  by 
Nero,  which  apparently  happened  almost  immediately  after 
the  liberation  ofthe  apostle  of  the  Grentiles,  may  be  -regarded 
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an  ev^ht  not  less  seasonable  than  it  was  afHictiva  It  was  im* 
possiUe  in  the  natare  of  things  for  the  followers  of  Christ  to 
nave  eiBcieotly  served  and  honoured  him  while  they  were 
exposed  to  the  immediate  influence  of  sceptical,  infidel,  or  un- 
ffodly  associates,  or  viewed  by  society  as  acting  with  them. 
In  every  effort  to  advance  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  and 
to  extend  the  government  of  Christ,  they  would  be  restrained ; 
and  above  all,  they  would,  as  a  community,  exhibit  before 
mankind  a  most  false  and  delusive  repres3ntation  of  the  king- 
dom of  God.  Consequently,  instead  of  men  glorifying  God 
on  account  of  their  good  works,  they  would  have  plausible 
reason  to  revile  the  name  of  Christ,  and  exult  in  the  speedy 
overthrow  of  his  righteous  government  on  the  earth.  When, 
however,  the  name  of  Christian  subjected  to  the  loss  of  all 
things,  or  life  itself,  those  alone  who  possessed  faith  unfeigned, 
and  were  characterised  by  labours  of  love,  and  patience  of 
hope,  would  choose  to  retain  it ;  and  then  would  they  appear 
as  a  class  in  society  distinct  from  all  others  separated  from 
them  by  peculiar  heavenly  and  holy  principles,  dispositions, 

{)ur8uits,  nopes.  and  pleasures.  Wnetner,  therefore,  they  suf- 
bred  unto  deatn,  or  were  permitted  to  Wife  and  serve  their - 
Lord,  he  would  be  magnified  in  ail  things,  and  mankind 
would  be  placed  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances  to 
discover  the  truth  and  excellence  of  the  £florious  gospel  of 
the  blessed  God.  By  witnessing  the  joy,  nope,  fortituae,  and 
patience  of  the  faithful  martyrs,  and  the  happiness,  zeal,  and 
perseverance  of  their  fellow  disciples  who  were  spared,  they 
percived  ample  evidence  that  the  gospel  was  indeed  the  power 
of  God  to  deliver  from  all  iniquity,  and  conform  the  mind 
and  life  to  the  example  and  will  of'^the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

While  persecution  for  the  sake  of  the  gospel  is  the  occasion 
of  the  full  manifestation  of  its  divine  glory  to  all  men,  it  not 
less  e^ectually  prepares  all  the  faithful  followers  of  Christ 
who  survive  it,  for  more  arduous  exertions  in  his  service ;  for 
what  they  have  seen  in  their  brethren  who  have  joyfully  re- 
signed their  life,  in  the  hope  of  the  resurrection,  rather  than 
deny  their  Lord  from  love  to  the  present  life ;  and  from  their 
own  experience  of  the  power  of  the  gospel  to  impart  to  them 
pure  felicity,  in  the  prospect  of  the  loss  of  all  things,  they  are 
more  fully  persuaded  of  its  divine  excellence  and  eternal  im* 
portance,  and  hence  become  solicitous  above  all  things  to  con» 
tinue  participating  of  its  peculiar  and  heavenly  blessings ;  and 
to  employ  every  means  approved  by  their  Lord  to  prevail  on 
All  men  to  share  with  them  in  the  blessedness  which  it  con- 
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fers  on  all  who  chooee  to  receive  it  as  the  gratuitous  gift  of 
HeaveD. 

If  such  be  the  natural  tendency  of  the  persecution  of  Chris- 
tians, we  may  confidently  calculate  that  one  of  its  most  com- 
mon results  will  be  the  advancement  of  Christianity,  verify- 
ing the  proverb  that  "  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of 
the  church."  This  was  remarkably  illustrated  in  the  gene- 
ration of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  his  apostles,  and  their  imme> 
diate  successors  in  the  ministry  of  the  Christian  church. 
Their  history  contained  in  the  four  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  Epistles,  is  not  only  more  clearly  than  all 
others,  human  or  even  divine,  stamped  with  the  seal  of  truth, 
but  it  is  also  the  most  marvellous  and  interesting  to  the  hu- 
man race  that  has  been  or  ever  will  be  recorded  lor  their  in- 
struction. Conceive  how  little  noticed  or  esteemed  were  Je- 
sus and  his  twelve  apostles.  On  that  evening  when  he  last 
supped  with  them.  Nor  did  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  as- 
sembled in  an  upper-room  in  Jerusalem,  praying  daily  for 
the  space  of  six  weeks,  excite  any  more  the  attention  oi  the 
busy  world ;  or  if  they  were  thought  of  at  all  by  the  citi- 
zens, it  would  be  to  awaken  the  pity  of  a  few  and  the  con- 
tempt and  scorn  of  the  many.  What  would  the  wise  have 
thought,  or  said,  had  any  announced  to  them  that  this  com- 
pany should,  without  secular  power,  science,  wealth,  de- 
ceit, or  flattery,  multiply  their  number  into  ten  thousands,  if 
not  millions,  simply  by  confession  of  the  truth  concerning 
Christ,  zeal  in  its  propagation,  and  voluntary  loss  for  its  sake 
of  worldly  good,  a  good  name,  and,  in  many  cases  of  life 
itself  This  was  nevertheless  the  result  of  their  labours.  Be- 
fore Nero  attempted  to  disgrace  and  destroy  one  or  more  of 
them,  their  society,  probably  illuminated  every  important  city 
and  town,  and  many  a  village  throughout  all  the  provinces 
of  Syria,  Egypt,  Asia,  and  a  considerable  part  of  Europe. 
These  societies  chiefly  consisted  of  the  lower  classes ;  but 
some  accounted  mighty,  and  noble,  and  wise,  consorted  with 
them,  for  this  is  plainly  indicated  by  the  phraseology,  '^  Not 
many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many 
noble  are  called."  Rulers  of  cities,  officers  in  the  army,  and 
some  of  Nero's  guards  or  servants,  were,  we  know,  obedient 
to  the  faith.  Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted  that  their  principles  and 
practices  were,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  adopted  by  some 
nearest  the  throne. 

History  affords  no  slight  evidence  that  in  the  time  of  Do- 
mitian the  number  of  Christians  had  greatly  increased.    This 
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may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  considerable  parties  had 
risen,  distinguished  by  the  Christian  name,  while  wholly  des- 
titute of  the  Christian  spirit  and  manner  of  life.  Sects  rarely, 
if  ever,  proceed  from  a  small  society  or  community,  especialfy 
when  the  members  are  poor,  despised,  and  persecuted.  Indi- 
viduals may,  and  generally  do  separate  from  them,  but  it  is 
generally  because  they  disapprove  of  some  or  all  of  their  as- 
sociates, or  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  society,  or  have 
DO  inclination  of  sharing  in  its  sufferings  or  reproach.  Chris- 
tians had  grown  into  a  muhitude  in  Jerusalem  and  Antioch, 
and  not  few  in  other  places,  when  certain  persons  violated 
truth  and  integrity,  that  they  mic^ht  procure  the  dignity  and 
authority  of  leaderis  in  the  church.  Under  the  pretence  of  a 
commission  from  their  brethren  in  Jerusalem,  they  appeared 
at  Antioch,  announcing  that  except  the  Gentiles  who  believed 
the  gospel  were  circumcised,  or  became  Jewish  proselytes, 
they  could  not  be  saved.  This  was  the  first  fatal  error,  or 
what  we  call  heresy,  which  arose  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
and  of  God.  Perhaps  no  city  out  of  Syria  contained  a  larger 
Christian  society  in  Paul's  day  than  Corinth,  and  not  a  few 
of  the  members  appear  to  have  been  reputed  wise  and  rich. 
The  leaders  of  sects  among  them  had  some  reason  to  hope 
by  success  to  acquire  reputation,  gain,  and  applause ;  and  sim- 
ilar objects  may  have  stimulated  the  illegitimate  ambition  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  Nicolaitanes  in  Asia  Minor,  where  were  many 
Christians  in  its  richest  cities  towards  the  end  of  the  first  cen- 
tury.- About  the  same  period  ecclesiastical  history  informs 
lis  of  separatists .  from  the  apostolic  community,  who  seem  to 
have  acquired  more  distinction  and  stjbility  than  those  noticed 
in  the  New  Testiment,  doubtless  because  they  were  more 
numerous.  The  'principal  founders  of  these  were,  if  the 
Christian  fathers  are  to  be  believed,  Simon  the  magician  of 
Samaria,  Cerinthus,  and  Ebion,  whose  most  prominent  errors 
and  customs  were  probably  the  same  as  those  which  after- 
wards acquired  a  more  distinct  form  and  consistence  in  the 
hands  of  the  party  named  Gnostics,  or  Docets.  Simon  is  re- 
ported to  having  asserted  in  Samaria,  that  he  was  God  the 
Father,  in  Judea,  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  in  pagan 
nations,  that  he  was  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  no  one  could 
be  saved  who  was  not  baptised  in  his  name.  He  continued 
his  arts  of  dissemination,  and  had  many  disciples,  particularly 
in  Rome.  His  religious  system  admitted  every  species  of 
wickedness.  His  errors  were  propagated  by  one  of  his  dis- 
ciples, and  others,  in  various  countries.     Cerinthus  was  by 
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deaceot  «  Jew,  and  was  probably  conv^iisnt  witk  Eaatom 
phliosopby,  for  he  seema  to  have  spoken  of  Jewie  Christ  as  if 
he  were  a  man  inhabited  by  a  heavenly  created  being.  The 
Ebionites  seem  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Judaizing 
teachers  of  the  apostolic  times.  They  denied  the  incarnation 
of  Christ,  and  taught  that  without  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
Moses  no  one  could  obtain  salvation.  Paul  was  accounted 
by  them  an  apostate,  and  the  gospel  of  Matthew  in  Hebrew, 
was  the  only  part  of  the  New  Testament  which  they  ad- 
milted  Divine. 

The  Gnostics,  or  persons  eminent  for  knowledge,  as  lbs 
appellation  imports,  were  the  £rst  great  sect  who,  under  the 
Christian  name,  subverted  the  gospel  by  pagan  philosophy. 
They  borrowed  from  the  system  which  taught  4iiat  from  the 
Supreme  Being  proceed  superhuman  beings  named  sons,  bv 
whose  agency  he  maintains  intercourse  with  the  world. 
Having  discharged  their  office,  they  return  to  their  Creator 
named  the  Pleroma.  Among  these  sons,  Waddington  ob- 
serves, ^'  a  very  high  rank,  possibly  the  highest,  was  as- 
signed to  Christ;  but  from  this  point  the  Gnostics  broke  off 
into  two  different  and  almost  opposite  theories  :  many  im&* 
gined  that  Jesus  was  a  mere  man,  and  maintained  that  the  aooa 
Chriai  descended  upon  the  man  Jesus  at  his  baptism,  and  left 
him  immediately  before  his  crucifixion,  so  that  Christ  was  no^ 
in  fact,  subjected  to  pain  and  death ;  while  others  held  thk 
the  body  with  which  Christ  appeared  to  be  invested,  was  not 
really  human  and  passible,  but  unsubstantial  or  ethereal,  -or  at 
least  immaterial :  these  last  were  called  Docet».  At  the  same 
time,  both  parties  alike  misunderstood  that  which  the  Chuxch 
considered  to  be  the  peculiar  doctrine  and  object  of  Christian- 
ily :  ibr  they  agreed  in  believing  that  the  'mission  of  Christ 
had  BO  further  intention  than  to  reveal  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  God  ;  they  denied  the  resurrection  and  the  final  judg- 
ment, and  by  explaining  away  the  death  of  Christ,  they  de- 
prived his  religion  of  ibe  doctrine  of  the  atonement" 

Some  of  the  Gnostics  wholly  rejected  the  Old  Testament 
as  proceeding  from  the  God  of  the  Jews,  whom  they  regard  as 
"  the  evil  principle,''  in  opposition  to  the  New  Testament 
communicated  by  the  Creator  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  "  the  good 
principle."  Their  doctrine,  Mosheim  remarks,  relating  to 
morals  and  practice,  was  of  two  kinds,  and  those  extremely 
different  from  each  other.  The  greatest  part  of  this  sect 
,  adopted  rules  of  life  that  were  full  qf  austerity,  recommended 
a  strict  and  rigorous  abstinence,  and  prescribed  the  most 
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tcre  bodily  mortfficsttfons,  from  a  Tiotion  that  they  liad  a 
happy  influence  in  parifying  and  enlarging  the  mind,  and  in 
disposing  it  for  the  contemplation  of  celestial  things.  As  they 
looked  upon  it  to  be  the  vnhapptness  of  the  soul  to  have  beea 
associated  at  all  to  a  malignant,  terrestial  body,  so  they  ima- 
gined  that  the  more  that  body  was  extenuated,  the  less  it 
would  corrupt  and  degrade  the  mind,  or  divert  it  from  pur- 
soits  of  a  spiritaal  and  divine  nature ;  all  the  Gnostics,  how- 
ever, were  .ut  so  severe  in  their  moral  discipline.  Some 
maintained  that  there  was  no  moral  difference  m  human  ac- 
tions; and  thus  confounding  right  with  wrong,  they  gave 
a  loose  rein  to  all  the  passions,  and  asserted  the  innocence 
of  following  blindly  all  their  motions,  and  of  living  by  their 
tamuhuous  dictates.  There  is  nothing  surprising  or  unac- 
countable in  this  difference  between  the  Gnostic  morahsts. 
For,  when  we  examine  the  matter  with  attention,  we  shaD 
find,  that  the  same  doctrine  may  very  naturally  have  g:iven 
rise  to  these  opposite  sentiments.  As  they  all  in  general  con- 
sidered the  body  as  the  centre  and  source  of  evil,  those  of  that 
sect  who  were  of  a  morose  and  austere  disposition,  would  be 
hence  naturally  led  to  mortify  and  combat  the  body  as  the  en- 
emy of  the  soul ;  and  those  who  were  of  a  voluptuous  turn, 
might  also  consider  the  actions  of  the  body  as  having  Ho  re- 
lation, either  of  congruity  or  incongruity,  to  the  state  of  a 
soul  in  communion  with  God. 

The  opinions  thus  slightiy  noticed,  seem  almost  all,  more 
or  less,  alluded  to  in  the  apostolic  writing^s ;  and  that  they 
were  received  by  muhitudes  before  the  death  of  John  the 
apostle,  appears  evident  from  the  testimony  of  the  Christian 
fathers,  who  are  most  worthy  of  credit  And  it  is  still  more 
certain  that  the  majority  of  Christians  continued  steadfast  in 
the  j)ure  doctrine  add  precepts  of  the  Sacred  Writings.  Not 
can  it  be  doubted  that  their  number  must  have  been  exceed- 
ingly increased,  when  many  ambitious  men,  engaged  in  the 
formation  of  sects,  retained  the  Christian  name.  They  would 
never  have  engaged  in  such  a  work  had  not  Christianity 
been  deeply  interesting  to  multitudes  whose  applause  and  fa- 
vour, if  they  could  prevail  on  them  to  become  their  disciples, 
promised  to  stratify  their  pride,  covetousness,  and  lust  of  do- 
minion. Whether  they  were  successful  to  a  great  extent  or 
not,  "  the  mere  fact  of  the  existence  of  so  many  different  forms 
of  Christianity,  certainly  proves,  not  only  the  zeal  but  also  the 
numbers  of  the  early  converts  ;  for  if  these  had  been  incon- 
siderable, we  should  have  heard  little  either  about  dissenters 
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from  the  orthodox  body,  or  of  their  diyisiond  among  them- 
selves. The  paucity  and  weakness  of  the  faithful  would 
have  been  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  their  unanimity." 

Tliat  the  gospel  had  signally  triumphed  in  the  empire,  we 
pball  only  adduce  one  striking  proof  from  its  marveUous 
power  in  subverting  idolatry  in  Bithynia,  long  before  the  ter- 
mination of  the  first  century.  This  region  was  inhabited  by 
a  rude,  uncivilized  race  in  the  time  of  the  Persian  empire. 
Paul  was  restrained  by  the  divine  impulse  from  visiting  this 
country ;  but  probably  some  native  Jews  or  proselytes  had 
introduced  the  gospel,  which  they  received  when  first 
preached  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  Acts  ii.  9,  10.  Now,  from 
the  language  applied  to  the  Christians  of  Bithynia,  when  Pe- 
ter the  apostle  addressed  them  in  his  first  epistle,  it  seems  ob- 
vious that  they  were  then,  compared  with  the  population, 
exceedingly  few ;  they  were  merely  strangers  scattered 
abroad.  How  rapidly  they  must  have  increased  may  be 
learned  from  Pliny's  celebrated  epistle  to  Trajan,  ^  d.  107. 
'^  The  sacred  solemnities"  of  the  idol  temples  had  been  for  a 
long  season  neglected :  and  Christianity  had  pervaded  the 
cities,  tovvns,  villages,  and  hamlets.  His  letter  was  occasioned 
by  the  difficulty  which  he  felt  in  condemning  to  death  those 
who  0feTe  innocent  of  any  crime,  except  violating  the  obso- 
lete law  of  Rome  respectmg  religion,  which  Trajan  had  re- 
vived, as  appears  from  his  answer  to  his  proconsul,  and 
friend.  He  writes  as  follows : — '^  Others  were  named  by  an 
informer,  who  had  first  confessed  themselves  Christians,  and 
afterwards  denied  it ;  the  rest  said  they  had  been  Christians, 
but  had  left  them,  some  three  years  ago,  some  longer,  and 
one  or  more  above  twenty  years.  They  all  worshipped  your 
image,  and  the  statues  of  the  gods ;  these  also  reviled  Christ. 
They  affirmed  that'  the  whole  of  their  fault  or  error  lay  in 
this — ^that  they  were  wont  to  meet  together  on  a  stated  day 
before  it  was  light,  and  sing  among  themselves  alternately  a 
hymn  to  Christ,  as  to  God,  and  bind  themselves  by  an  oath, 
not  to  the  commission  of  any  wickedness,  but,  not  to  be  guiltv 
of  theft  or  robbery,  or  adultery,  never  to  falsify  their  word, 
nor  to  deny  a  pledge  committed  to  them  when  called  upon  to 
return  it  When  these  things  were  performed,  it  was  their 
custom  to  separate,  and  then  to  come  together  again  to  a 
meal,  which  they  ate  in  common  without  any  disorder ;  but 
this  they  had  for'eborne  since  the  publication  of  my  edict,  by 
which,  according  to  your  commands,  I  prohibited  assemblies. 
After  receiving  this  account,  1  judged  it  the  more  necessary 
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to  examine,  and  that  by  torture,  two  maid-servants,  which 
were  called  ministers :  but  I  have  discovered  nothing  besides 
a  bad  and  excessive  superstition.  Suspending,  therefore,  all 
judicial  proceedings,  I  have  recourse  to  you  for  advice,  for 
it  has  appeared  to  me  matter  highly  deserving  consideration, 
especially  upon  account  of  the  great  number  of  persons  who 
are  in  clanger  of  suflfering,  for  many  of  all  ages  and  every 
rank,  of  both  sexes  likewise,  are  accused,  and  will  be  ac* 
cused.  Nor  has  the  contagion  of  this  superstition  seized 
cities  only,  but  the  lesser  towns  also,  and  the  open  country ; 
nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  may  be  restrained  and  cor- 
rected. It  is  certain  that  the  temples  which  were  almost  for- 
saken begin  to  be  more  frequented  ;  and  the  sacred  solemni- 
ties, after  a  long  intermission,  are  revived.  Victims  likewise 
are  everywhere  bought  up,  whereas  for  a  time  there  were  few 
purchasers.  Whence  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what  numbers  of 
men  might 'be  reclaimed  if  pardon  were  granted  to  those  who 
repent"  The  emperor's  answer  amounted  to  this — ^  That 
the  Christians  are  not  to  be  sought  for,  nor  molested  on  anony- 
mous information ;  but  that  on  conviction  they  ought  to  be 
punished." 

These  letters  suggest  important  instruction,  in  relation  to 
the  original  propagation  of  the  Christian  revelation.  •  Few 
divisions  of  the  Roman  empire  lay  more  remote  from  Jerusa- 
lem, and  indeed  from  all  the  chief  seats  of  the  ministry  of 
the  apostles,  than  Bithynia,  which  formed  the  shores  of  the 
south-western  extremity  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  and  bordered  on 
the  terrible  and  almost  unknown  and  vast  regions  of  Scythia. 
Since  the  inhabitants  of  this  province  had  universally  re- 
nounced idol-worship  and  all  its  abominable  practices,  is  it 
probable  that  those  much  more  favourably  situated  for  attain- 
ing  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  remained  more  attached  to  their 
senseless  and  profane  worship  ?  Can  it  be  doubted,  that  the 
gods  of  the  Roman  provinces  were  truly  famished  ?  Have 
we  not  here  an  ample  illustration  andi  confirmation  of  the 
truth  of  the  first  scene  of  the  predictive  visions  of  John  in 
Patmos  ?  "  I  saw,  and  behold  a  white  horse,  and  he  that  sat 
on  him  had  a  bow,  and  a  crown  was  given  unto  him :  and  he 
went  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer."  The  event  foretold 
the  future,  and  described  not  the  past ;  it  was  included  in 
those  things  which  were  to  transpire  shortly  after,  as  seen  by 
the  •apostle:  while  horses,  being  anciently  used  in  grand 
processional  triumphs  of  conquerors,  naturally  became  sym- 
oolical  images  of  victory,  conquest,  and  triumph,  as  in  Kev 
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xtx.  1 1 — 17.  The  Sovereign  of  the  Fifth  tSmpire  retired  noe 
from  the  contest  with  the  focaries  of  the  vain  tnA  polluted  gods 
of  the  nations,  when  his  first  ministers  were  sommoned  to  sit 
with  him  on  his  invisihle  throne.  ^Vhe  work  which  he  had 
taught  them  to  perform,  be  committed  to  others,  whom  he 
counted  fdithful,  and  he  went  forth  at  their  head,  "conquer- 
ing and  to  conquer,"  till  the  whole  empire  became  nominally 
tubject  to  his  goi^mment,  who  is  ^  King  of  kings,  and  Lord 
of  lords."  Thus  were  many  predictions  by  the  ancient 
prophets  accomplished :  all  nations  worshipped  the  Lord  Je- 
'sus ;  and  the  tribes  of  the  people  did  htm  homage. 

Posterity  would  have,  perhaps,  never  known  the  Christian 
state  of  Bithynia  any  more  than  its  state  in  other  provinces, 
had  Pliny  not  had  more  knowledge  of  morals  than  was  usu- 
ally attained  by  the  Roman  governors.  Christianity  had  al- 
ready, evidendy  invisibly,  and  most  probably  imperceptibly, 
powerfully  afiected  the  minds  of  inteiliflfent  and  learned  un- 
believers. Its  moral  principles  stron^y  recommend  tbera- 
eelves  to  the  consciences  of  all  considerate  men.  And  many 
Jeamed  from  Christianity  much  to  embitter  their  life,  and 
make  them  administer  much  good  to  mankind,  while  they 
.proudly  rejected  its  peculiar  truths,  which  woukl  have,  at 
onee^ imparted  to  them  pure  felicity,  and  made  them  more 
«itensively  useful  in  society.  The  moral  opinions  of  Seneca, 
the  elder  and  younger  Pliny,  and  some  of  their  learned  con- 
ismporaries  undoubtedly  rose  far  above  the  standard  of  pa- 
ganism. And  Nerva  and  Trajan  discovered  more  univeraal 
benevolence  and  tender  compassion  for  mankind  in  general, 
than  was  common  with  their  predecessors.  They  walked  in 
light  whose  sun  or  fountain  they  knew  not,  or  disdained  to 
acknowledge,  and  in  this  vain  and  inconsiderate  conduct 
have  they  been  followed  by  thousands  of  the  learned  and 
mifi^y  in  all  successive  ages.  Happy  had  it  been  for  them 
had  they  not,  in  pride  of  intellect,  and  perversion  of  afieo- 
tions,  not  attempted  to  extias^ish  that  light  to  which  they 
were  indebted  for  that  imperfect  moral  excellence  which  con- 
stituted their  truest  and  highest  glory. 

Notwithstanding  the  moral  splendour  of  Pliny  and  Trajan, 
they  were  destitute  of  the  very  first  element  of  moral  science, 
benevolence,  or  enlightened  love  to  God  and  men,  and  by 
consequence,  they  neither  reverenced  him  as  the  Supreme, 
nor  practised  impartial  justice  to  the  human  race.  The 
standard  of  duty  with  Pliny,  was  obedience  to  the  supreme 
authority  in  human  society,  without  any  regard  to  the  an* 
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iiority  of  God  as  the  sovereign  Lord  and  Judge  of  ewerj 
man.  He  perceived  that  the  Chnstiaiis  were  guilty  of  nc 
eriiae  which  even  the  laws  of  the  empire  had  defined^  and. 
denounced  as  deserving  of  punishment;  for  the  law  prohib- 
iting'the  introduction  ot  a  new  god  or  a  new  religion  differ* 
ent  irom  that  recognised  by  the  Romans,  had  been  by  custom 
a  dead  letter  in  all  ages:  it  had  rarely  beea  enforcecf,  '•^  The 
varibus  modes  of  worship  which  prevailed  in  the  Roman 
vvorid,  wece  all  considered  by  the  people  as  equally  true; 
« by  the  philosopher  as  equally  false;  and  by  the  magistrate 
as  equally  useful.  And  thus  toleration  produced  not  only 
mutual  indulgence,  biit  even  religious  concord."  Pliny,  re- 
gardless alike  of  the  homage  due  to  God  and  to  the  law 
of  the  empire,  expelled  from  his  heart  all  feelings  of  jus- 
tice and  humanity,  by  the  imagination  or  persuasion  that 
resolute  refusal  to  worship  idols  at  his  command  as  the 
chief  magistrate,  indispensably  demanded  the  infliction  of  the 
most  severe  of  punishments  which  human  policy,  revenge, 
or  malice  had  invented.  Though  conscious  of  his  ignorance 
of  Christianity,  yet  he  deigned  not  to  in  vestige  it,  that  he 
might  judge  with  knowledge  and  impartiality  of  the  accusa* 
tion  of  violating  the  law  by  confessing  it,  notwithstanding 
that  the  welfare  of  the  majority  of  the  people  depended  on 
his  decision.  Truly,  the  pride  of  talent  and  learning  be* 
trays  consummate  meanness  of  spirit  and  callousness  of 
heart.  It  absolutely  prevented  the  attainment  of  knowledge 
and  wisdom,  which  tlie  possessor  conceives  to  be  his  highest 
glory.  He  only  values  the  knowledge  which  leavea  him 
self-sufficient  and  insensible  to  his  obligations  to  worship  and 
serve  his  Creator.  Whether  the  Christian  serve  God  or  not, 
held  truth  or  was  deluded,  it  was  nothing  to  the  worldly  phi* 
losopher. 

Trajan,  inferior  as  he  was  in  learning,  and  perhaps  inte^ 
lect,  to  Pliny,  acted  somewhat  more  honoucable ;  and  we 
doubt  not,  would  not  have  persecuted,  had  he  not  determined 
to  maintain  the  integrity  and  ancient  glory  and  religion  of  the 
Roman  empire,  civil  as  well  as  political.  His  oificer  and 
friend  had  listened  to  informers  ;  the  emperor  enjoins  him  to 
give  no  encouragement  to  such  persons  ;  they  were  a  worth- 
less race  whom  his  government  denounced;  and  as  for- 
anonymous  libels,  they  were  not  at  all  to  b«  regarded,  for 
he  aspired  to  the  fame  of  a  generous  and  just  sovereign* 
Nevertheless,  this  apparently  noble-minded  man  had  revived 
the  law  which  rendered  capital  the  woiship  of  a  god  not  adt 
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mined  into  the  list  of  the  gods  of  the  Romans.  He  was  an* 
questionably  more  ambitious  of  supporting  the  glory  than  the 
true  happiness  of  the  Romans.  He  was  as  zealous  to  spread 
the  fame  of  the  gods  of  Rome  as  its  political  power.  Accord- 
ingly,  we  find  him,  in  his  progress  through  the  Eastern  pro- 
vinces, acting  as  the  supreme  judge  in  religious  as  well  ar 
in  civil  afi^irs,  believing  that  his  personal  celebrity  required  the 
prosperity  of  both.  It  is  possible  that  posterity  would  have 
Known  nothing  more  of  Trajan's  personal  implacable  hatred 
of  Christianity)  and  his  persecution  of  its  advocates,  than  of 
many  other  events  deeply  affecting  them,  had  they,  especially 
their  teachers,  remembered  all  the  instfuctions  of  their  Lord 
and  Saviour,  and  the  example  of  his  most  faithful  ministers. 
They  were,  doubtless,  persecuted  in  all  the  provinces,  in  obe- 
dience to  Trajan's  edicts ;  but  neither  he  nor  his  friends 
deemed  Christianity  worthy  of  their  thoughts,  except  in  so 
fiir  as  it  obtruded  itself  on  their  attention,  and  seemed  to  inters 
fere  with  their  schemes  of  political  ambition.  The  wisdom 
of  this  world,  and  the  renown  of  statesmen  and  successful  war^ 
and  the  pleasures  of  this  life,  constituted,  in  their  eyes,  human 
felicity.  Christianity,  in  its  primitive  simplicity,  had  no 
charms  for  them.  I'hey  had  neither  inclination  nor  time  to 
observe  or  record  the  excellence  or  defects,  the  labours  or  suf- 
ferings of  its  followers,  whom  they  looked  on  as  a  race  re- 
markable for  ignorance  or  imbecility  of  mind,  or  contemptible 
for  poverty  or  fanaticism.  The  Roman  governors  believed 
it  their  duty  to  extirpate  Christianity,  in  obedience  to  their 
emperor  ;  it  was  no  part  of  their  labour  or  care  to  report  its 
history. 

Trajan,  on  arriving  at  Antioch,  raised  his  tribunal  there, 
as  in  other  places,  and  heard  the  accusations  brought  against 
Christians.  We  have,  however,  no  evidence  that  he  sum- 
moned them  as  a  body  before  him,  nor  even  encouraged  their 
enemies  to  accuse  them.  That  he,  however^ was  their  deter- 
mined enemy,  is  nUanifest  from  bis  treatment  of  Ignatius, 
bishop  of  the  Christian  church  at  Antioch.  This  holy  minister 
had,  we  think,  rashly  made  up  his  mind  to  expose  himself  to 
martyrdom,  perhaps  in  the  expectation  that  when  the  shepherd 
was  slain,  the  flock  would  be  spared.  Instead. of  continuing 
to  discharge  his  duty  quietly,  or  retiring  from  the  face  of  the 
persecutor,  he  sought  an  interview  with  the  emperor,  and  con* 
lessed  his  faith,  partly  in  phraseology  which  no  unbeliever 
could  be  supposed  to  undei  stand  or  interpret  as  conveying 
anything  but  the  delusions  of  an  enthusiast    *^  Ambitioa  ana 
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last  of  power/'  the  iDtelligent  and  pious  Milner  remarks, 
^  were  not  stronger  features  in  the  character  of  Cesar,  than 
the  desire  of  martyrdom  was  in  that  of  Ignatius."  He  had 
long  governed  the  chuch  in  Antioch,  and  was  a  very  aged 
Christian,  a.  d.  107,  when  he  held  the  interview  with  l^rajan, 
which  is  thus  detailed.  "■  What  an  impious  spirit  art  thou," 
said  the  emperor,  ^^  both  to  transgress  our  commands,  and  to 
inveigle  others  into  the  same  folly  to  their  ruin  ?  Ignatius. 
.Theophorus  ought  not  to  be  called  so,  forasmuch  as  all  wick- 
ed spirits  are  departed  far  from  the  servants  of  God.  But  if 
you  call  me  impious  because  I  am  hostile  to  evil  spirits,  I 
own  the  charge  in  that  respect ;  for  I  dissolve  all  their  snares, 
through  the  inward  support  of  Christ,  the  heavenly  King. 
Trajan.  Pray,  who  is  Theophorus  1  Ignatius.  He  who 
has  Christ  in  his  breast  Trajan.  And  thinkest  thou  not  that 
ffods  reside  in  us  also,  who  fight  for  us  against  our  enemies? 
Ignatius.  You  mistake  in  calling  the  demons  of  the  nation 
by  the  name  of  gods ;  for  there  is  only  O^e  God,  who  made 
heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  ail  that  is  in  them  ;  and  Onb 
Jesus  Christ,  his  only-begotten  Son,  whose  kingdom  be  my 
portion  I  Trajan.  His  kingdom  do  you  say,  who  was  cru- 
cified under  Pilate?  Ignatius.  His,  who  crucified  my  sin 
with  its  author ;  and  has  put  all  the  fraud  and  malice  of  Sa« 
tan  under  the  feet  of  those  wbo  carry  him  in  their  heart 
Trajan.  Dost  thou  then  carry  him  who  was  crucified  with- 
in thee?  Ignatius.  I  do ;  for  it  is  written,  ^  I  dwell  in  them, 
and  walk  in  them.'  Then  Trajan  pronounced  this  sentence 
against  him : — *  Since  Ignatius  confesses  that  he  carries  with- 
in  himself  him  that  was  crucified,  we  command  that  he  be 
carried  bound  by  soldiers  to  Great  Rome,  there  to  be  thrown 
to  the  wilJ  beasts,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  people.' "  This 
conversatioi^  and  the  account  of  his  future  sufferings,  are  said 
to  have  been  written  by  the  Christians  who  accompanieJ  him 
to  Rome.  But  the  original  document,  as  well  as  his  epistles  to 
several  churches,  have  been,  like  other  writings  of  the  Chris- 
tians, injured  by  posterity, and  phrases  or  sentiments  inserted  as- 
cribed to  Ignatius  which  he  probably  would  have  disapproved. 
However  valuable  his  epistles,  and  the  writing  of  hiscontem* 
poraries  or  successors  may  be,  it  would  be  well  to  recollect 
that  they  constittite  no  part  of  the  infallible  rule  of  the* faith 
and  practice  of  Christianity,  of  which  no  just  judgment  can  ba 
formed,  except  from  the  Scriptures. 

Guards  were  sent  with  Ignatius  to  Seleucia,  and  thence 
they  sailed  to  Smyrna,  where  he  was  allowed  to  enjoy,  for 
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Boinecirae)  the  society  of  his  friend  and  fellow-discipie  of  the 
apostle  John,  Polycarp,  the  venerable  and  holy  bishop  of  the 
church  in  this  city  ;  and  here  also  he  had  the  pleasure  of  in- 
tercourse with  a  number  of  Christiuns  sent  by  their  respective 
churches  in  Asia  Minor,  to  refresh  his  spirits,  and  testr/y  their 
love  for  him.  From  Smyrna  he  sailed  to  Troas,  accompanied 
by  Polycarp  and  other  Christian  friends.  He  \vas conducted 
by  his  guards  from  Troas  to  Nicopolis,  passed  by  Philippi, 
through  Macedonia,  and  part  of  Epirus,  from  one  of  the  ports 
of  which  they  sailed  to  Italy,  and  landed  at  Ostia,  the  seaport 
of  Rome.  The  Christians  here  intimated  their  strong  desire 
to  intercede  for  his  life ;  but  he  declined  the  favour.  Har* 
ing  reached  Rome,  he  was  delivered  to  the  prefect,  and  or^- 
dered  to  be  put  to  death.  A  number  of  the  Christims  were 
permitted  to  unite  with  him  in  prayer.  He  purticuhuly  prayed 
for  the  churches,  and  that  the  persecution  might  cease,  as 
it  had  done  to  his  great  joy,  in  Antioch.  He  was  then  led 
into  the  amphitheatre  and  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts.  They 
devoured  him,  except  a  few  of  his  bones,  which  his  friends 
carefully  collected  and  conveyed  to  Antioch,  where  they  were 
burned. 

The  letters  of  Ignatius  contain  more  instruction  to  the 
churches  than  information  respecting  their  state.  His  allu- 
sions, however,  on  this  subject  teach  us  that  the  Christians  in 
Syria  and  Asia  were  still  animated  by  the  true  spirit  of  Chris* 
tianity,  and  boldly  contended  for  the  faith,  in  opposition  to  the 
seductions  of  false  teachers,  and  the  power  of  unbelieving 
rulers,  philosophers,  and  idolaters.  The  most  satisfactory 
view  of  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  the  Chnstians,  sfboul  the 
end  of  the  first  century,  ffiven  by  any  uninspired  writer  is  to 
be  found  in  the  epistle  of  Clemens  ftomanus  to  the  church 
at  Corinth,  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  written  about  a.  d 
95.  This  is  the  only  work  o(  the  first  Christians  that  have 
survived  that  breathes  throughout  the  pure  apostolic  spirit. 
Though  the  Corinthians  had  relapsed  into  similar  evils  to 
those  which  induced  Paul  to  write  to  them  his  two  epistles, 
yet  the  restoration  effected  by  his  first,  and  attested  to  in  the 
second,  appears  to  have  been  truly  real ;  for  Clemens  thus 
describes  their  prosperous  state  previously  to  the  relapse 
which  he  deplores.  "  What  strangers,"  he  says,  "  that  came 
among  you,  did  not  take  honoureible  notice  formerly  of  the 
firmness  and  fulness  of  your  faith  ?  Who  of  them  did  not 
admire  the  sobriety  and  gentleness  of  your  godly  spirit  in 
Christ?    Who  did  not  extol  the  liberal  praaice  of  yoor 
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Cbriflliafi  hospitality  9  How  admirable  waa  y<mr  soutid  tni 
mature  knowledge  of  divine  things  ?  Ye  were  wont  to  do 
all  thinffs  without  respeet  to  persons ;  and'  ye  walked  in  the 
ways  of  Qoi  in  doe  subjection  to  year  pastors,  and  submit* 
ting  yoorselres  the  younger  to  the  elder.  Ye  charged  youug 
men  to  attend  to  the  grayity  and  moderation  becoming  the 
Christian  character ;  young  women  to  discharge  their  duties 
with  a  bbmeless,  holy,  and  chaste  conscientiousness ;  to  love 
their  husbands  with  all  suitable  tenderness  and  fidelity  ;  and 
to  guide  the  house  in  all  soberness  and  gravity.  Then  ye  all 
showed  a  humble  spirit,  void  of  boasting  and  arrogance,  more 
ready  to  obey  than  to  command,  more  ready  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive. Content  with  the  Divine  allotments,  and  sttendins 
diligently  to  his  word,  ye  were  enlarged  in  your  bowels  of 
love ;  and  his  sufferings  on  the  cross  were  before  your  eyes. 
Henoe  a  profound  and  happy  peace  was  imparted  to  you  all ; 
an  unwearied  desire  of  doing  good,  and  a  plentiful  effusion 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  with  you.  Full  of  holy  counsel,  in 
all  readiness  of  mind,  with  godly  assurance  of  faith,  ye 
stretched  forth  your  hands  to  the  Lord  Almighty,  intreatinsf 
him  to  be  gracious  to  you,  if  in  an]^thing  ye  unwillingly  ol' 
fended.  Your  care  was,  day  and  night,  for  all  the  brethren  ; 
that  the  number  of  his  elect  might  be  saved  in  mercy  and  a 
good  conscience.  Ye  were  indeed  sincere  and  harmless,  and 
forgiving  one  another.  All  dissension  and  schism  in  the 
Church  was  abominable  to  you :  ye  mourned  over  the  faults 
of  your  neighbours;  ye  sympathised  with  their  infirmities  as 
3rour  own ;  ye  were  unwearied  in  all  goodness,  and  ready  to 
every  good  work.  Adorned  with  a  venerable  snd  upright 
conversation,  ye  performed  all  things  in  his  fear ;  and  the 
law  of  Ghxl  was  written  deep  indeed  on  the  tables  of  your 
hearts." 

The  character  which  becomes  Christians,  in  the  judgment 
j>f  Clemens,  truly  harmonises  with  that  delineated  in  the  Sa- 
cred Writings.  One  specimen  may  suffice  to  show  this: 
^  Christ  is  theirs  who  are  poor  in  spirit,  and  lift  not  up  them* 
selves  above  the  flock ;  but  are  content  to  be  low  in  the 
Church."  '*  Let  us  obey  our  spiritual  pastors,  and  honour 
our  elders,  and  Jet  the  younger  be  disciplined  in  the  fear  of 
Gkxl.  Let  our  wives  be  directed  to  what  is  good  ;  to  follow 
chastity,  modesty,  meekness,  sincerity.  Let  them  evidence 
their  power  of  self-government  by  their  silence ;  and  let  them 
show  love,  not  in  the  spirit  of  a  sect  or  party,  but  to  all  who 
feaf  God."    Again,  <<  Let  not  the  strong  despise  the  weak: 
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•nd  let  the  weak  revereDce  the  strong.  Let  the  rich  coaumi- 
nieate  to  the  poor ;  and  let  the  poor  be  thaokftil  to  God,  for 
those  through  whom  their  wants  are  snpplied.  Let  the  wise 
exert  his  wisdom,  not  merely  in  words,  oat  in  good  works. 
Let  the  humble  prove  his  humility,  not  by  testifying  of  him- 
self how  humble  he  is;  but  by  a  conduct,  that  may  occasion 
others  to  give  testimony  to  him  ;  Let  not  the  chaste  be  proud 
of  his  chastity,  knowing  that  from  God  he  has  received  the 
gift  of  continency."  ^  Have  we  not  all  one  God,  one  Christ, 
one  spirit  of  grace  poured  upon  us,  and  one  calling  in  Christ  i 
Why  do  we  separate  and  distract  the  members  of  Christ,  and 
fight  against  our  own  body,  and  arrive  at  such  an  height  of 
madness,  as  to  forget  that  we  are  members  one  of  another. 
Is  any  among  you  strong  in  faith,  mighty  in  knowledge,  gift- 
ed in  utterance,  judicious  in  doctrines,  and  pure  in  conduct 
The  more  he  appears  exalted  above  others,  the  more  need  has 
he  to  be  poor  in  spirit ;  and  to  take  care,  that  he  look  not  to 
his  own  things,  but  that  he  study  to  promote  the  common  good 
of  the  Church.  Every  one,  whose  heart  has  any  gooa  de- 
gree of  the  fear  and  love  which  is  the  resuU  of  our  common 
hope,  would  rather  that  he  himself  be  exposed  to  censure 
than  his  neighbours ;  and  would  rather  condemn  himself, 
than  break  that  beautiful  bond  of  brotherly  love  which  is  de- 
livered to  us.**  Afbr  pressing  the  beautiful  example  of  the 
charity  of  Moses  recorded  in  the  book  of  Exodus,  he  says, 
''  who  of  you  has  any  generosity  of  sentiment,  or  bowels  of 
compassion,  or  fulness  of  love  ?  Let  him  say,  if  the  strife 
and  schism  be  on  my  account ;  I  will  depart,  wherever  you 
please,  and  perform  wnatever  the  church  shall  require.  Only 
let  Christ's  flock  live  in  peace  with  their  settled  pastor&" 

We  have  reason  to  conclude  that  the  imperial  persecution 
of  the  entire  Christian  community,  like  that  of  individual 
ministers  or  private  members,  woula  '^  tend  to  the  furtherance 
of  the  gospel."  It  presented  Christianity  in  all  its  glory  be- 
fore every  class  of  tne  empire.  The  emperor  and  nis  great  * 
officers,  the  philosophers  and  the  priests  of  paganism,  the  sol- 
H  dier  and  the  husbandman,  the  nobles  and  the  peasants,  had 

the  salvation  of  God  brought  near  to  them :  and  had  not  the 
mighty,  and  wise,  and  noble,  in  malice  and  envy,  tried  their 
power  to  crush  the  rising  kingdom  of  God,  most  probably, 
not  a  few  who  were  saved  by  His  sovereign  mercy  and  a- 
vour  would  never  have  deigned  to  visit  the  Christian  assem- 
blies, or  listen  to  the  voice  of  a  Christian  on  any  subject 
which  directed  man  to  regard  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  crucified 
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goidf  M  tile  odIv  Saviour  and  Lord  of  all  The  teBkimony  of 
the  confeesors  before  the  puiic  tribunal^  and  their  inconquer- 
able  fidelity  to  their  Saviour,  awakened  the  attention  of  many 
an  unbeliever  to  the  importance  of  the  life  and  incorruption 
brought  to  light  by  the  gospel,  and  thoronghly  convinced 
them  of  the  truth  of  the  report,  that  ^  Jesus  Christ  came  to 
save  sinners." 

The  Lord  Jesus  commanded  his  followers,  when  perse- 
cuted in  one  city,  to  flee  unto  another ;  and  many  of  them 
obeyed,  and  carried  the  message  of  mercy  much  more  rap- 
idly over  the  world  than  the  most  sanguine  of  its  friends  bad 
probably  ever  calculated.  It  is  most  probable  that  Christian- 
ity would  not  have  spread  beyond  the  Roman  empire,  had 
the  confession  of  it  not  been  pronounced  a  capital  crime. 
The  empire  was  a  sufficiently  large  field  for  the  missiona^ry 
enterprise ;  and  beyond  it  there  was  little  to  stimulate  and 
encourage  any  Christian  to  renounce  all  the  comforts  and 
advantages  oi  home,  and  comparatively  civil  society.  Be- 
yond the  Roman  dominions,  and  those  possessed  by  kings 
who  would  gladly  purchase  the  emj^eror's  favour  by  the  sa- 
crifice of  any  who  sought  in  their  kingdoms  an  asylum  from 
his  power,  all  countries,  not  consisting  of  entire  deserts  or 
waste  solitudes,  were  inhabited  by  hostile  tribes  of  barbarians, 
of  unknown  languages,  and  fierce  manners.  Who  would 
feel  disposed  to  withdraw  into  these  regions,  unless  convinced 
that  they  had,  otherwise,  no  chance  of  life  7  And  this  was 
no  doubt  the  experience  of  many  during  the  great  persecu- 
tions by  pagan  as  well  as  papal  Rome.  ^  The  wilderness," 
or  the  lands  of  barbarism,  anorded  the  only  refuge  for  the  af* 
flicted  followers  of  Christ,  who  sought  safety  in  flight  iVom 
the  iron  teeth  of  the  nameless  beast  of  prey.  "'  Wherever 
you  are,"  said  Cicero  to  the  exiled  Marcelius,  '<  remember 
you  are  equaUy  within  the  power  of  the  conqueror."  Chris- 
tians  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  evade  the  search,  and 
escape  the  power  of  Rome,  had  no  alternative  but  to  place 
themselves  at  the  mercy  of  the  rudest  and  most  ignorant  of 
the  human  race.  These,  perhaps,  generally  welcomed  them^ 
and  received  in  return  the  knowledge  of  '*  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ"  "  The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place 
were  made  glad  for  them,  and  the  desert  rejoiced  and  blos- 
somed like  the  rose." 

It  was  most  probably  during  the  persecutions  by  the  Pagan 
Roman  emperors  that  the  gospel  was  spread  beyond  the  em* 
pire,  and  that  it  was  received  by  those  whose  descendants,  in 
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future  afes^  decUoed  obedience  to  die  mandotes  of  the  Popd* 
of  Rome  snd  hie  clergy.  These  certainly  met  with  more  op* 
position  from  Chnstiaiie  in  remote  regions  of  the  empire,  or 
among  a  peopJe  who  had  never  quietly  submitted  to  the  Ro- 
man yoke,  than  from  any  other  people  in  Europe.  Thus  the 
Waidenses  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alps,  and  the  Culdees  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Scotland,  were  the  most  determined  enemies 
of  the  spiritual  despotism  and  tyranny  of  the  Roman  clergy 
in  the  dark  ages.  And  it  is  scarcely  to  be  questioned  that  in 
these  countries,  as  well  as  in  Germany,  Scythia,  and  Persia, 
Christianity  was  known  and  confessed  by  at  least  a  few  of  the 
inhabitants  in.  the  first  and  second  centuries.  Clemens  Ro* 
man  us,  who  was  perhaps  a  contempcNrary  of  John  the  apostle, 
and  acquainted  with  some  of  Paul  s  disciples  at  Rome,  testi- 
fies that  Paul  preached  the  gospel  to  "  the  utmost  bounds  of 
the  West,''  a  phrase  denoting  the  utmost  western  boundaries 
of  the  Roman  empire.  The  dissemination  of  the  pure  gos- 
pel beyond  the  empire  is  still  more  clearly  announced  by  Ire- 
nsus.  This  venerable  minister,  who  was  chosen  bishop  of 
the  church  at  Lyons,  a.  d.  169,  had  enjoyed  the  society  of 
Polycarp,  one  of  the  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  In  his 
book  on  heresy,  written  a.  d.  187,  he  thus  speaks :  ^  Though 
in  the  world  there  are  different  languages,  yet  the  rirtue  of 
instruction  is  one  and  the  same.  And  neither  do  the  churches 
disseminated  through  the  whole  world,  even  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  believe  differendy,  or  teach  differently  from  one 
another.  No  disagreement  in  faith  or  practice  existed  among 
those  founded  in  Germany,  nor  those  which  are  amcmg  the 
Spaniards,  nor  those  which  are  amon^  the  Ceh^  nor  those 
whi<!h  are  in  the  £ast,  nor  those  which  are  in  £gypt,  nor 
those  which  are  in  Lybia,  nor  those  which  are  in  the  middle 
of  the  world :  but  as  to  the  creatures  of  God  in  tbe  whole 
world  the  sun  is  one  and  the  same,  so  also  is  the  light  of  the 
preaching  the  truth  wherever  it  shines  and  illuminates  all 
men  who  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.*'  It  was, 
however,  only  after  the  lapse  of  centuries  that  nominal  Chris- 
tianity became  the  religion  of  the  nations  to  whom  he  refers; 
and  it  is  a  lamentable  la^t  that  tbe  new  religion  which  they 
embraced,  or  rather  which  was  forced  on  them,  contained 
little  of  Christianity  except  the  name.  In  proof  of  this,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  give  a  short  extract  from  Mosheim's  ac- 
count of  ^  the  prosperous  events"  to  the  Christian,  or  rather 
the  Roman  church,  in  the  sixth  century. — ''  In  the  western 
pMTts,  Reroigius,  or  Remi,  bishop  of  Kheims,  who  is  comr 
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-monly  called  The  Apostle  of  the  Gkrale,  signalised  bis  zeal 
in  the  con  version  of  those  who  still  adhered  to  the  ancient  sa- 
perstitions ;  and  his  8ucce«9  was  considerable,  particularly 
after  that  auspicious  period  when  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks, 
embraced  the  gospel.  In  Britain,  several  circumstances  con- 
curred to  favour  the  propagation  ef  Christianity.  Ethelbert, 
king  of  Kent,  and  the  most  considerable  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
monarchs  among  whom  that  inland  was  at  this  time  divided, 
married  Bertha,  daughter  of  Gherebert,  king  of  Paris,  towards 
the  conclusion  of  this  century.  This  princess,  partly  by  her 
own  influence,  and  partly  by  the  pious  efforts  of  the  clergy 
who  followed  her  into  Britam,  gradually  formed  in  the  mind 
of  Ethelbert,  a  certain  inclination  to  the  Christian  religion. 
While  the  king  was  in  this  favourable  disposition,  Gregory 
the  Great  sent  into  Britain,  a.  d.  596,  forty  Benedictine 
monks,  with  Augustin  at  their  head,  in  order,  to  bring  to* 
perfection  what  the  pious  queen  had  so  happily  begun.  This 
monk,  seconded  by  the  zeal  and  assistance  of  Bertha,  con- 
verted the  king,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Kent,  and  laid  anew  the  foundation  of  the  British  church. 
The  labours  of  Columba,  an  Irish  monk,  were  attended  with 
success  among  the  Picts  and  Scots,  many  of  whom  embraced 
the  gospel  of  Christ  In  Germany  the  Bohemians,  Thurin- 
ffians,  and  Boii,  are  said  to  have  abandoned,  in  this  century, 
Uieir  ancient  superstitions,  and  to  have  received  the  light  of 
Divine  truth  ;  tnough  this  fact  appears  extremely  doubtful  to 
niany.  All  these  conversions  and  sacred  e.Yploits  will  lose 
much  of  their  importance  in  the  esteem  of  such  as  examine 
with  attention  the  accounts  which  have  been  given  of  them 
by  the  writers  of  this  and  the  succeeding  ages.  For  by  these 
accounts  it  appears  that  the  converted  nations  now  mentioned 
retained  a  great  part  of  their  former  impiety,  superstition,  and 
licentiousness ;  and  that,  attached  to  Christ  by  a  mere  outward 
and  nominal  profession,  they,  in  effect,  r^ounced  the  purity 
of  his  doctrine,  and  the  authority  of  his  gospel,  by  their  fla- 
gitious lives,  and  the  superstitious  and  idolatrous  rites  and  in- 
stitutions which  they  continued  to  observe." 

According  to  the  same  learned  historian,  the  Chfistianity 
propagated  in  Europe  in  the  seventh  century  could  produce 
little  real  happiness  to  those  who  received  it.  <^  Augustin 
bboured  1o  extend  the  limits  of  the  church,  and  to  spread 
0ie  light  of  the  gospel  among  the  Anglo-Saions ;  and,  afler 
hia  death,  other  monks  were  sent  from  Rome,  to  exert  them- 
•eiv«0  in  lbs  same  glorious  cause.    Their  ^orts  were  attended 
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with  the  desired  success,  and  the  efficscy  of  tbdr  lelicmn 
was  manifested  in  the  conversion  of  the  six  Anglo-Saxon 
kin^  who  had  hitherto  remained  under  the  darkness  of  the 
ancient  superstitioos,  to  the  Christian  foith  which  gained 
ground  by  deffrees,  and  was,  at  length  embraced  universally 
throughout  all  Britain.  We  are  not,  however,  to  imagine, 
that  this  universal  change  in  favor  of  Christianity  was  wholly 
due  to  the  discourses  of  the  Roman  monks  and  doctors ;  for 
other  causes  were  certainly  instrumental  in  accomplishing  this 
great  event.  And  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  the  influence 
which  some  Christian  queens  and  ladies  of  hisrh  distinction  had 
over  their  husbands,  and  the  pains  they  took  to  concert  them 
to  Christianity,  as  also  the  severe  and  rigorous  laws  that  were 
afterwards  enacted  against  idolaters,  contributed  much  to  the 
progress  of  the  gospel  Many  of  the  British,  Scotch,  and 
-  Irish  ecclesiastics  travelled  among  the  Batavian,  Belgic,  and 
German  nations,  with  the  pious  intention  of  propagating  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  of  erecting  churches  and  forming 
religious  establishments  everywhere.  This  was  the  true  rea- 
son which  induced  the  Gemans  in  after^imes,  to  found  so 
many  convents  for  the  Scotch  and  Irish,  of  which  some  are 
yet  m  being.  Columba,  the  Irish  monk,  seconded  by  the 
labours  of  a  few  companions,  had  happily  extirpated,  in  the 
preceding  century,  the  ancient  superstitions  in  Gaul,  and  the 
parts  adjacent,  where  idolatry  had  taken  the  deepest  root ;  he 
also  carried  the  lamp  of  celestial  truth  among  the  Suevi,  the 
Boii,  the  Franks,  and  other  German  nations,  and  persevered 
in  these  pious  and  useful  labours  until  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened A.  D.  615.  St.  Gral,  who  was  one  of  his  companions, 
preached  the  gospel  to  the  Helvetii  and  the  Suevi.  St.  Kilian 
Set  out  from  Gotland,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  exercised 
the  ministerial  function  with  such  success  among  the  Eastern 
Franks,  that  vast  numbers  of  them  embraced  Christianity: 
Towards  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  the  famous  Wille- 
brord,  by  birth  an  Anglo-Saxon,  accompanied  with  eleven  of 
his  countrymen,  vir.  Suidbert,  Wigbert,  Acca,  Wilibald, 
Unibald,  Lybwin,  the  two  Ewalds,  Werenfrid,  Marcelin,  and 
Adalbert,  crossed  over  into  Batavia,  which  lay  opposite  to 
Britain,  in  order  to  convert  the  Frieslanders  to  the  religion  of 
Jesus.  From  thence,  in  the  year  692,  they  went  into  Foste- 
land,  which  most  writers  look  upon  to  have  been  the  same 
with  the  isle  of  Heligoland,  or  Heiligland ;  but  being  cruelly 
treated  there  by  Radbod,  king  of  the  Frieslanders,  who  ptil 
Wigbert,  one  of  the  company,  to  death,  they  departed  thenoo 
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for  Cimbria,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Denmark.  Tbey, 
however,  returned  to  Friesland,  a.  d.  693,  and  were  much 
more  successful  than  they  had  formerly  been  in  opposing  the 
ancient  superstitions,  and  propagating  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth.  Willebrord  was  ordained,  by  the  Roman  pontifi 
archbishop  of  Wilteburg,  now  Utrecht,  and  died  among  tht 
Batavians  in  a  sood  old  age ;  while  his  associates  continued 
to  spread  the  light  of  the  gospel  among  the  Westphalians, 
and  the  neighbouring  countries.  These  voyages,  and  many 
others,  undertaken  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  carry,  no  doubt,  a 
specious  appearance  of  piety  and  zeal ;  but  the  impartial  and 
attentive  inquirer  after  truth  will  find  it  impossible  to  form 
the  same  favourable  judgment  of  them  all,  or  to  applaud, 
without  distinction,  the  motives  that  animated  those  laborious 
missions Hes.  That  the  designs  of  some  of  them  were  truly 
pious,  and  their  character  without  reproach,  is  unquestionably 
certain.  But  it  is  equaUy  certain,  that  this  was  neither  the 
case  of  them  all,  nor  even  of  the  greater  part  of  them.  Many 
of  them  discovered,  in  the  course  of  their  ministry,  the  most 
turbulent  passions,  and  dishonoured  the  glorious  cause  ii\ 
which  they  were  engaged,  by  their  arrogance  and  ambition, 
ther  avarice  and  cruelty.  They  abused  the  power  which 
they  had  received  from  the  Roman  pontiffs,  of  forming  reli- 
gious establishments  among  the  superstitious  nations;  and. 
instead  of  gaining  souls  to  Christ,  they  usurped  a  despotic 
dominion  over  their  obsequious  proselytes,  and  exercised  a 
princely  authority  over  the  countries  where  their  ministry  had 
been  successful.  Nor  are  we  to  consider  as  entirely  ground- 
less, the  suspicions  of  those  who  allege  that  many  of  the 
monks  desirous  of  rule  and  authority,  concealed  their  vices 
under  the  mask  of  religion,  and  endured,  for  a  certain 
time,  the  austerities  of  a  rigid  mortification  and  abstinence, 
merely  with  a  view  to  rise  in  the  church  to  the  episcopal 
digqity." 

While  the  Fourth  Empire  attained  its  highest  glory 
before  the  death  of  Trajan,  about  -this  period  may  also  be 
dated  the  most  triumphant  state  of  the  Fifth  Empire  during 
the  entire  period  of  its  past  history.  The  Divine  power  of 
the  gospel  preached  by  the  apostles  and  iheir  associates  was 
fully  manifested  to  all  men.  Transcendently  glorious  were 
their  battles,  victories,  and  conquests,  the  results  of  which 
were  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and  hope,  and  the  practice  of 
benevolence,  justice,  and  mercy,  by  an  innumerable  multitude 
of  the  human  race,  separated  to  worship  the  Lord  out  of  all 
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nations,  peeves,  and  tribes :  a -sight  not  more  new  than  won- 
derful in  the  earth.  The  societies  gathered  by  the  first  minis-, 
ters  of  Christ  were  confessedly  not  wholly  faultless.  They 
all  professed  to  be  morally  renovated  by  the  belief  of  th«  gos- 
pel, and  assembled  continually  Co  observe  the  institutions  of 
their  Lord,  for  the  express  purpose  of  being  disciplined  for 
his  service,  so  as  to  oe  completely  conformed  to  his  mind. 
Ckirapare  their  general  character,  laws,  pursuit?,  and  hopes, 
with  those  of  all  other  classes  of  society,  in  their  age,  or  indeed 
in  any  future,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  assuredly  every 
one  capable  of  judgmg  of  moral  excellence,  and  candid 
enough  to  declare  their  impartial  judgment,  will  acknowledge 
that  the  former  inexpressibly  surpassed  the  latter  in  all  that 
constitutes  moral  excellence,  principles,  and  conduct  worthy 
of  praise,  and  happiness  worth  anjoymg.  Christians  evidently 
breathed  the  atmosphere  of  paradise,  and  were  sustained  by 
its  salutary  productions,  while  the  rest  of  mankind  were  de- 
graded by  the  basest  passions,  and  polluted  by  the  impurest 
manners ;  the  wise  and  unwise  had  cast  off  the  fear  of  God, 
and  the  malignant  passions,  or  the  grossest  superstition  left  no 
place  ill  the  human  heart  for  the  operation  of  unfeigned  be- 
nevolence, humanity,  disinterested  kindness,  compassion  for 
enemies,  and  sympathy  for  the  miserable. 

The  gospel  never  ceased  to  demonstrate  itself  to  be  the 
power  of  God  to  every  one  who  believed ;  nor  were  the 
number  of  such  in  the  successive  ages  few.  But  in  propor- 
tion as  those  who  confessed  it  increased  in  number  and 
worldly  influence,  many  of  them  were  distinguished  from 
others  more  by  some  peculiarity  in  religious  opinions  than  by 
practice.  Christians  were  alternately  persecuted,  protected, 
endured,  or  neglected  by  the  successors  of  Trajan.  Never- 
theless they  continued  to  multiply  and  gradually  acquire  in- 
fluence in  civil  society.  They  were  strengthened  by  union, 
which  was  produced  and  confirmed  by  love  to  one  another 
as  brethren,  who  participated  in  th6  same  spiritual  and  heav- 
enly blessings,  engagred  in  the  advancement  of  the  same  righ- 
teous cause,  and  exulted  in  the  confident  hope  of  the  resur- 
rection and  eternal  life.  "  Every  Christian  society,"  Wad- 
dington  justly  observes,  ^'provideid  for  the  maintenance  of  ita 
poorer  membiers ;  and  when  the  funds  were  not  sufficient  for 
this  purpose,  they  were  aided  by  the  superfluities  of  more 
wealthy  brethren.  The  same  spirit  which  'preached  the 
gospel  to  the  poor,'  extended  its  provisions  to  their  temporal 
inecaasities ;  and  so  far  from  thinking  ^t  any  reproach  to  our 
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fldth  that  it  first  addressed  itself,  by  its  peculiar  vi  lues  as  well  aa 
precepts,  to  the  lower  orders  of  mankind,  wederire  from  this 
Tery  iifict  our  strongest  argument  against  those  who  would 
persuade  us  that  the  patronage  of  kings  was  necessary  for  jli 
establishment:  it  rather  becomes  to  us  matter  of  pious  exul- 
tation that  its  progress  was  precisely  in  the  opposite  diiectioa. 
By  far  the  majority  of  the  early  converts  were  men  of  low 
rank ;  and  their  numbeis  were  concealed  by  their  obscurity, 
until  they  became  too  powerful  to  dread  peisecution.  Every 
step  which  they  took  u-as  upwards.  Until  the  middle  of  the  sec- 
ond  century,  they  could  scarcely  discover  among  their  thou- 
sands one  learned  man.  From  the  schools  they  advanced  into 
the  senate,  and  from  the  senate  to  the  throne ;  snd  they  had 
possessed  themselves  of  every  other  office  in  society,  before 
they  attained  the  highest  It  is  important  to  attend  to  this 
fact,  that  we  may  not  be  misled ;  it  is  important  to  observe, 
that  the  absis  from  which  the  pyramid  started  up  was  the 
faith  and  constancy  of  the  common  people — the  spirit  of  the 
religion,  and  the  earliest  government  of  the  Church,  was 
popular;  and  it  is  in  its  earliest  history  that  we  find  those 
proofs  of  general  moral  purity  on  which  we  now  dwell  with 
the  more  pleasure,  because,  in  succeeding  history,  the  picture 
will  never  again  be  presented  to  us.'' 

Our  work  properly  embraces  not  the  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  beyond  the  age  of  the  apostles  and  their  con- 
temporaries. After  their  time,  if  we  ciesire  to  ascertain  what 
constitutes  pure  Christianity,  we  shall  look  in.  vain  to  the 
gre^it  body  of  its  nominal  professors.  It,  however,  had  al- 
ready laid  the  mine  by  which  they  were  able,  in  the  fourth 
century  to  ovei throw  the  entire  fabric  of  idolatry,  and  gire 
law  to  the  Roman  empire.  Constantine,  a.  d.  813,  clearly 
discovered  that  his  chief  hope  of  obtaining  the  sovereignty 
of  the  world  depended  on  his  being  able  to  procure  their 
fiiendship  and  support.  By  consummate  policy,  ne  persuaded 
them  that  he  had  been  miraculously  converted  to  Christ,  and 
assuming  the  cross  for  his  standard,  he  rallied  around  him  its 
numerous  and  powerful  followers.  He  honoured  and  en- 
riched them,  and  they  elevated  him  to  the  throne,  and  re- 
ceived him  as  their  sovereign,  and  ruler,  and  judge,  in 
things  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal.  It  is  manifest  that 
though  many  real  Christians  probably  joyfully  received  his 
proclamation  that  Christianity  alone  was  henceforth  exclu- 
sively the  religion  of  the  empire,  yet  if  any  society  now  ex- 
isted that  imitated  the  Chnrches  which,  ia  Judegi  ware  id 
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Christ,  it  most  have  been  deemed  almoat  onivefsaUv  heieli 
cal,  and  hourly  in  danger  of  being  dispersed  bv  tne  roar- 
ing of  the  Roman  beast  of  prey,  if  not  consomed  by  his  iron 
teeth.  i 

Divisions  arose  among  Christians  in  the  days  of  the  apoe-  I 

ties ;  and  they  had  been  scarcely  removed  from  the  earth  be- 
fore the  Churches  planted  by  them  departed  from  the  aim- 
olicity  of  Christianity,  as  dehneated  by  the  inspired  writers. 
Nevertheless,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  had  made 
shipwreck  of  faith  and  a  good  conscience,  the  great  peculiari- 
ties of  the  gospel,  in  doctrine  and  practice,  appear  to  have 
characterised  all  the  societies  that  confessed  Christ,  and  suf- 
fered for  his  name's  sake,  to  the  end  of  the  second  century. 
This  is  obvious  from  the  statement  of  Ireneus  in  his  work 
on  heresy.  He  includes,  under  the  name  Church,  all  the 
Christian  societies  scattered  among  the'  nations ;  and  thus  de- 
scribes its  sentiments :  ^  The  Church,  spread  throughout  the 
whole  world  even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  has  received,  both 
from  the  apostles  and  from  their  disciples,  that  faith  which  is  in 
One  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  who  made  the  heaven  and 
earth,  the  sea,  and  all  the  things  which  are  in  them ;  and  in 
one  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  incarnate  for  our  salvation  ; 
and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  who,  by  the  prophets,  foretold  the  ar- 
rangements and  the  advent  of  Christ,  and  that  generation 
which  was  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  sufiering  and  the  resur- 
rection from  the  dead,  and  the  ascension  into  heaven,  in  the  ^ 
flesh  of  our  beloved  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  and  his  coming 
from  heaven  in  the  glory  of  the  Father  '  to  gather  together 
all  things,'  and  to  raise  at  last  all  flesh  of  the  human  race. 
That  to  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  God,  Saviour  and  King,  ac- 
cording to  the  pleasnre  of  the  invisible  Father,  every  knee 
*may  Ik>w,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  eartti,  and 
under  the  earth ;  and  that  every  tongue  may  confess  to  him, 
and  that  he  may  perform  just  judgment  on  all.  And  he  is 
exalted,  that  he  may  send  to  eternal  fire  spiritual  wickedness, 
the  transgressing  and  apostate  angels,  and  impious,  unjust, 
iniquitous,  and  blasphemous  men :  That  he  may  confer  life 
I  on  those  who  keep  his  commandments,  and  persevere  in  his 

love,  as  indeed  some  have  done  from  the  beginning,  and  as 
«  others  have  done  from  repentance ;  and  that  he  may  bestow 

on  them  incorruptioo,  and  may  surround  them  with  eternal 
glory  in  the  place  of  reward." 

The  first  large  community  of  Christians,  worthy  of  the 
name,  who  separated  from  the  universal  Churchi  or  societies 
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that  retained  ^'the  form  of  sound  words,"  taught  by  the 
apostles,  appeared  in  the  latter  pan  of  the  third  century. 
Their  first  leader,  who  may  be  denominated  the  first  Chris- 
tian Reformer,  was  Novatian,  a  proselyte  of  the  Church  in 
Rome.  ^  He  was,"  Waddington  remarks,  <^  a  man  of  great 
talents  and  learning,  and  of  character  so  austere,  that  he  was 
unwilling,  under  any  circumstances  of  contrition,  to  readmit 
those  who  had  been  once  separated  from  the  communion  of 
the  Church.  And  this  seventy  he  would  have  extended  not 
only  to  those  who  had  fallen  by  deliberate  transgression,  but 
even  to  such  as  had  made  a  forced  compromise  of  their  faith 
under  the  terrors  of  peraecution.  He  considered  the  Chris- 
tian Church  as  a  society,  where  virtue  and  innocence  reigned 
universally,  and  refused  any  longer  to  acknowledge,  as  mem- 
bers of  it,  those  who  had  once  degenerated  into  unrighteous- 
ness. This  endeavoikr  to  revive  the  spotless  moral  purity  of 
the  primitive  &ith  was  found  inconsistent  with  the  corruptions 
even  of  that  early  age :  it  was  regarded  with  suspicion  by 
the  leading  prelates,  as  a  vain  and  visionary  scheme ;  and 
those  rigid  principles  which  had  characterised  and  sanctified 
the  Church  in  the  first  century,  were  abandoned  to  the  pro^ 
fession  of  schismatic  sectaries  in  the  third." 

The  Novatians  exceedingly  muhiplied  in  all  the  countries 
where  the  gospel  was  received,  and  flourished  until  the  fifth 
century,  when  the  clergy  of  the  imperial  Church  succeeded 
in  crushing  the  power  of  dissent,  and  compelled  the  faithful 
to  withdraw  as  much  as  possible  from  public  notice. 

The  sacred  scriptures,  however,  remained,  and  the  autho- 
rity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  was  reverenced  by  muhitudes.  Those 
most  desirous  and  resolved  to  honour  their  Saviour  and  heav- 
enly king  found  small  favour  with  the  majority  of  the  Chris- 
tian teachera  or  people.  An  Arian  or  Trinitarian  Christian- 
ity sustained,  at  the  pleasure  or  humour  of  Constantine's  suc- 
cessors, the  vast  and  gorgeous  fabric  of  the  imperial  church, 
till  Theodosius  the  Great,  a.d.  380,  established  the  latter, 
named  the  orthodox  creed,  and  published  the  famous  law, 
'^  that  no  one,  of  whatever  rank,  should  sky  a  victim  or  present 
an  offering,  in  public  or  private,  to  any  senseless  image  or 
imaginary  god."  To  martyrs,  eminent  departed  saints,  and 
especially  to  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  to  angels,  were 
transferred  the  veneration  and  homage  formerly  cherished  for 
idols;  and  all  who  refused  to  honour  them  as  intercessors 
with  Gkxl,  or  Who  maintained  that  to  them  there  was  but 
^  one  Qod  and  Father  of  all,  and  one  Mediator  between  God 
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and  man,  tbe  Mao  Christ  Jesas"  were  more  dreaded,  de 
^ised,  or  abhorred,  by  the  great  teaehers  of  the  impertal 
ehurcb,  tbon  were  idolaters,,  infidels,  or  profligates*  Aesem- 
biles  of  bishops  speedily  assumed  the  authority  and  power  of 
infallible  guides,  whoee  wisdom  was  not  to  be  questioned,  nor 
their  influence  with  Heaven  to  bring  down  blessings  or  carses 
upon  mankind,  to  be  doubted.  They  gradually,  having  for 
their*chief  the  bishop  of  Rome;,  arquirea  the  supreme  domin- 
ion in  things  spiritual,  and  at  length  sat  on  the  throne  of  the 
ehurch,  and  directed  the  civil  government  of  the  empire.    Eni- 

Eerors,  kings,  princes,  and  magistrates,  were  their  servants  to 
onour  or  protect  those  whom  they  pronounced  blessed,  and 
degrade  or  kill  all  whom  they  declared  accursed.  Thus  the 
nominal  mhiisters  of  Christians,  united  as  one  roan,  trnly  ap> 
pea  red  ''  the  man  «f  sin,  the  son  of  perdition,  who  opposeth 
and  exalteth  himself  above  all  that  is  called  God  ;  so  that  he, 
as  God,  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God,  showing  himself  that  he 
is  God.'*  2  Thess.  ii.  4.  Everywhere  was  heard  the  terrific 
voice  of  this  demon-god.  The  worshippers  of  the  Most  High 
trembled,  and  retired  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men ;  the  meek 
followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  fled  to  the  wilderness,  and  there 
sojourned  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  yeara 

Fearful  were  the  judgments  which  fell  on  the  apostate  race, 
who  had  prostrated  their  hearts  and  consciences  to  the  self- 
made  demon<god.  The  inroads  of  barbarians  spread  universal 
desolation,  famine,  pestilence,  and  death ;  the  mighty  empire 
was  brdken  up,  ana  divided  into  many  kingdoms,  and  igno* 
rance^  superstition,  and  ev^ry  species  of  wickedness  estabOsh- 
ed  anew  their  throne  in  the  world.  But  this  dreadful  ter- 
mination of  the  eruptions  of  pagan  nations  only  rivetted  the 
chains  by  which  '^  the  man  of  sin,"  that  wicked  one,  subjected 
to  slavery  the  Roman  empire  The  savage  conquerors  trans- 
ferred their  reverence  for  the  priests  and  rites  of  their  bloody 
gods  to  the  priests  and  rites  of  nominal  Christianity,  and  con- 
solidated the  ecclesiastical  despotism  and  tyranny,  of  whose 
natural. and  terrible  power  they  were  incapable  of  forming  a 
correct  estimate.  The  voice  of  the  holy  oracles  was  silenced, 
or  only  heard  in  solitary  and  impenetrable  recesses.  ^  Dark- 
ness covered  the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  picople." 
Charlemagne,  the  celebrated  emperor  of  the  West,  in  the 
eighth  century,  votary  as  he  was  of  vice  and  superstition,  at- 
tempted to  adorn  his  reign  by  literature,  and  the  Church  by 
the  study  of  the  scriptures.  I'his  noblest  of  his  enterpriset 
fciled.    The  chief  ruters  of  the  multitude  haled  ka^wiadgBf 
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and  they  succeeded  in  tl»e  establishment  of  their  dominion  hj 
extinguishing  moral  jight  Many  teachers  of  the  people  were 
more  familiar  with  every  art  of  deception  than  with  the  art 
of  simply  reading  the  few  books  which  were  not  yet  secreted 
from  mankind. 

Divine  long-suflering,  however,  came  to  an  end ;  the  time 
of  just  retribution  arrived,  and  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
once  more  arose  on  the  benighted  nations.  The  throne  of 
ecclesiastical  power  was  cast  down,  its  ministers  were  con- 
founded, and  its  slaves  exulted  in  the  emancipation  proclaimed 
by  the  noble  heroes  of  "  The  Reformation.'^  The  principal 
nations  were  deluged  with  blood,  shed  in  the  tremendous  con- 
test between  liberty  and  despotism,  priestly  domination  and 
freedom  of  thought  The  s^red  scriptures  were  enthroned 
in  the  hearts  of  multitudes ;  Satan  was  bound,  and  the  nations 
set  free.  The  Christian  captives  were  recalled ;  they  heard 
the  voice  of  the  angel  in  the  midst  of  heaven  proclaiminc^  the 
fall  of  their  chief  enemy,  and  heaven  and  earth  rejoiced. 
Many  struggles  they  have  had,  and  many  perhaps  they  may 
yet  have;  but  He  who  hath  delivered  them  will  complete 
their  deliverance.  They  have  laboured,  and  a  goodly  number 
of  them  have  not  fainted  in  contending  earnestly  for  the  faith. 
By  them  Divine  truth  hath  illuminated  many  nations ;  in  the 
remotest  regions,  where  the  Roman  eagle  was  never  seen  or 
known,  thousands  sing  '<  Unto  him  that  loved  us,  and  washed 
us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,  and  made  us  unto  our  God 
kings  and  priests:  unto  him  be  glory  and  dominion,  for  ever, 
and  ever.  Amen."  The  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain  pro- 
gressively fills  the  earth.  Prayer  is  made  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
continually,  in  the  farthest  west,  north,  south,  and  east,  aiid 
daily  is  he  praised.  All  who  love  Him  confidently  and  in- 
tensely long  to  hear  the  great  voices  in  heaven  re-echoed  over 
all  the  earth:  ^  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the 
kingdom  of  our  Lord,  and  of  his  Christ ;  and  he  shall  reign 
for  ever  and  ever." 
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AbdokMiTmni,  king  of  Sardis,  toL  L  page  143. 

Abijoh,  king  of  Jndah,  L  36. 

Abomination  of  deaolation  aet  up  on  the  altar  at  Jenualem,  L  348. 

Abraham  and  hia  aeed  chosen  b]K  God  to  maintain  the  tnie  religion 
i.  13 ;  triak  of,  L  31 ;  descendants  of,  small  increase  darinir  the  firrt 
300   years,  and  wonderful  increase  during  sacceeding  SOO  yean, 

Achean  repfuUic  L  304w 

Africa,  Northern,  events  b,  preparatory  for  reoeiying  Christianity,  ii.  135. 

Agrarian  or  Licinian  laws,  ii.  84 

Agricola,  sobdoes  the  Britons,  iiL  310. 

Agrippa,  Marcos  Yipsanins,  ii.  155 ;  appointed  governor  of  Syria,  197. 

Agrippa,  son  of  Aristobolus,  receives  the  tetrarchy  of  Galilee,  il  338 ; 
eariy  history  of,  iil  83  ;  intercedes  in  favor  of  the  Jews  with  Cali- 
gula, 87 ;  receives  Judea  and  Samaria  from  Claudius,  103 ;  mira- 
oulous  death,  107 ;  family  of,  ib. 

Agrippa,  his  son,  succeeds  his  uncle,  king  of  Chalcis,  iii.  3 :  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  temple,  ib ;  deposes  and  appoints  the  high- 
priests,  171. 

Agrippina,  wife  of  Germanicus,  and  mother  of  Nero,  banished  with  her 
sons  ftom  Rome,  iH.  73 ;  atrocities  of,  130 ;  poisons  her  husband 
•Claudins,  136 ;  violent  temper  of,  138 ;  attempt  to  murder,  140 ; 
death  of,  143. 

Ahab,  wickedness  of,  i.  37 

Ahaz,  wicked  reign  of,  L  36. 

Albinus,  governor  of  Judea,  iii,  135,  173. 

AldmuB,  chief  captain,  and  afterwaids  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  1 5K8, 
377,  378 ;  death  of,  381.     • 

Alexander  the  Great,  character  of,  i.  130, 134 ;  conquests  of,  135 ;  de- 
feats the  Perrians  at  the  river  Granicus,  139 ;  seized  with  a  fever  at 
Taisns,  and  his  confidence  in  his  physician,  141 ;  defeats  Darius  at 
Isms ;  courtesy  to  the  royal  captives,  1^,  153 ;  beseiges  Tyre, 
143 ;  proceeds  to  Jerusalem,  worships  the  high-priest,  and  grants 
the  Jews  privileges,  145;  cruelty  to  the  governor  of  Gaza,  148; 
visits  the  temple  of  Jupiter-Ammon,  149 ;  defeats  Darius  at  Aibela, 
153 ;  proceeds  to  Babylon,  ib. ;  conquers  Parthia,  154 ;  proceeds  to 
India,  155 ;  marries  the  daughter  of  Darius,  157 ;  attempts  to  re- 
store the  Temple  of  Belus,  158 ;  death  of,  iK ;  character  of,  ib. ; 
burial,  164. 

Alexander's  Generab  appointed  governors  over  the  provinces,  L  161. 

Alexander's  family  extirpated,  L  171. 

Alexander's  four  successors,  L  173. 
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Alexander  Bala  aaoen^  the  thrane  of  Syria,  L  389 ;  death  ef,  984 

Alexander  Zebina,  hk  eon,  claime  the  throne  of  Syria,  ii.  16. 

Alexander  and  Ariitobulua,  bods  of  Herod,  eent  to  .Rome,  u.  197 ;  re* 
tum  of,  199 ;  death  of,  906. 

Alexandra,  wife  of  JaoDBus,  reigns  over  Judea  nine  yean,  il  93. 

Alexandra,  wife  of  Alexandec;  oppoeae  Hered,  ii.  189 ;  death  of,  193. 

Alliances,  political  or  conjugal,  not  allowed  with  idolaters,  but  permited 
with  prowlytes,  i.  54. 

Altar  purified  at  the  end  of  three  years  and  a  half,  by  Judas,  I  961. 

Amalekites,  aoooont  of,  i.  95. 

Ananias,  the  high-priest,  deposed,  in.  136. 

Ananias  appointed  governor  of  Jerusalem,  iii.  185. 

Ananelius  an  obscure  priest,  made  high-priest  by  Heiod,  ii*  189* 

Anaxa^ras,  philosophy  otf  L  86. 

Antediluvians,  race  of,  L  10. 

Anligpnus  Sochens,  fint  president  of  the  Sanhedrim^  L  19& 

Antigoiius,  son  of  Hyrcanus  I.  murder  of;  ii.  91. 

Antigonufl,  son  of  Aristobulus,  leads  an  army  into  Judea,  asntad  by 
the  Parthians,  ii.  33. 

Antiochns,  governor  of  Asia  Minor,  assumes  sovereignty,  I  I7L 

Antiochus  Soter  overcomes  the  Gauls,  L  189. 

Anliochus  Theos  wars  against  Egypti  i.  191. 

Ajitiochus  the  Great,  L  911 ;  proUbits  strangers  iiom  untttring  tke  tei»> 
pie,  919 ;  defeated  by  the  Romans,  923 ;  robs  the  ten|ile  of  J^p»- 
ter  Belus,  996 ;  death  of,  ib. 

Antiochus  Epihanes,  an  hostage  of  Rome,  obtains  the  crown  of  Syria, 
i.  931 ;  his  vile  character,  939  ^  rouU  the  Egyptians,  933 ;  plunders 
the  oonntrv,  934 ;  his  victories  in  Egypt  stopt  by  the  Roman  am* 
bassadors,  935 ;  puts  the  ambasaadom  of  the  Jews  to  death,  949 ; 
his  cruelty  and  profaneneas  at  Jerusalem,  945 ;  his  peiaecution  of 
the  Jews,  945, 949,  950,  951 ;  endeavours  to  extijpate  the  wonbip 
of  the  True  God,  948 ;  prepares  to  celebrate  the  Grecian  games, 
957  i  robs  the  temple  of  Elymais,  958 ;  miserabla  death  of,  9iS9. 

Antiochus  Eupator,  his  son,  succeeds,  i.  969 ;  Philip,  ifpointed  his  gov* 
emor,  seizes  the  throne,  969,  978. 

Antiochus  Sidetus,  brother  of  Demetrius,  becomes  king  of  Syria,  ii.  8 ; 
fint  seeks  the  assistance  of  Simon,  and  then  refusss  his  aid,  and 
sends  Cendebeus  to  rob  Jerusalem,  10, 11 ;  grants  peaoe  to  John 
Hyrcanus,  14 ;  death  of,  iK 

Antipos  or  Antipater,  father  of  Herod,  il  96 ;  appointed  piooufator  qC 
Judea,  31 ;  appoints  his  son  Phasael,  governor  of  Jacasalem,  and 
Herod  governor  of  Galilee,  ib. ;  death  of,  33. 

Antipas,  son  of  Herod,  declared  his  successor,  iL  908. 

Antipater,  son  of  Herod,  il  904-907. 

Antonia,  fortress  of,  pontificial  dresaes  kept  in,  iii,  79. 119. 

Antony,  Marc,  despotic  rule  at  Rome,  ii,  139 ;  account  cC  145»  148 ; 
the  Second  Triumvirate,  148 — 159  ;  d^pation  and  extravagasee 
with  Cleopatra  in  Egypt,  159,  165  ;  marries  O^tavia,  160 ;  invades 
ParUua,aiid  subdues  Armenia,  164 ;  declares  war  against  Ootavios, 
165 ;  Senate  divests  him  of  his  office,  166 ;  battle  of  Actiun^  168 ; 
death  of,  17a 

Apioios,  ill  19. 

ApoUonius,  governor  of  Syria,  1 95& 
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i^l|M1l0  Clandiiii  noden  the  office  of  deoemrtr  perpetaal«  IL  4& 
Arabia  f'elix,  mMWooMlbUy  isTided  by  GaUm,  ■.  179. 
iUriw- Fbtma  ndiioed  to  •  RoiiMa  imrinoo  by  Thgan,  u^ 
Arebelaw,  eoo  of  Herod,  appointed  kinf  of  Judea,  ii.  916 ;  npaln  fa 

Beme,  317;  charaolar  ol^ib.;  made  athnaich,  S91;  haniihed  la 

Viemie,  990. 
ArirtobahiiygnmdBoaaf  Agfip|M*madakiiif  of  Annania,  uL  19& 
AiMlotla,tatorof  AI«iaiidar,aBaodoCaof,i  133. 
Aimania,  nbdoed  by  Mare  AiiloBy»  B.  166;  eonqiieit  of,  by  tha  Ea- 

mane,  uL  139 ;  made  a  Reman  prafinoe,  ln.995. 
Aainoa,  liiAar  of  Olaopaln^  iL  130 ;  eshMad  in  Ceeu'a  trimnph  at 

Rome,  137. 
Ailaxenee  Longimanoi,  ehaneler  ef ,  i  33*-78. 
Aitaxenei  Mneraoa,  reign  of,  L  104;  attempt  to  mnrder,  by  Cyrano 

106;  iavoitafabHt,108;  daalhof^  119. 
Aitaaenee  OcfaoB,  reign  of ,  L  191;  ofmomee  Egypt,  195 ;  kOki  tkeir 

God  ApM,  and  aaniea  their  epoihi  to  Bebyhm,  196;  poimMd  by 

Bafoaa,  and  hie  bady  given  to  be  eaten  by  eate,  197. 
1967. 
and  Aaileaa  goivenioia  of  Babyloma»  in.  93. 
Aamonean  family,  the  iMt  of ,  iL  86. 
Aeaytia  ooni|aered  bv  T^an,  iil  99& 
Aetiroloffem  and  magieianebaniihed  oat  ef  Italy.iiL  64 
AthaUah,  wieked  government  of,  i.  41. 

AthnmgM  and  hb  brother  take  the  title  of  king  of  Jndea»iL  99a 
AagaMi,  ohiMren  and  mndcduUban  ef»  fii.  SC  53 ;  death  ei;  54. 
Angoit,  how  ao  named,  u.  189. 

B 

AMchvi  adflved  by  the  RamaiM»  iiL  19l 

Bamha  gaine  poatmian  of  the  throne  of  Imel,  L  36. 

Babykm,  eeige  and  capture  of,  L  73 ;  dweited,  187 ;  oonqaered  by  lVa» 

jaa,ili.995. 
Bdiylnotbe  Aatreloger,  iiL  155. 
Bagoee  or  Bagoeea,  the  Peirian  aavainer,  hye  a  mulct  upon  the  eacri- 

fioee  of  the  Jawe,  L  105 ;  prnmne  Aitaaenee,  and  givee  hie  body  ta 

be  eaten  by  oata,  197;  death  of,  130. 
Bemice,  aiiter  of  Anippa,  diwiiaiiftd  fipom  Rome,  ilL  919. 
Boadicea,  qneen  of  Britain,  ill  169. 
•BoimalaB,  noUe  epeeoh  of,  iiL  131. 
Brahmin,  anecdote  of,  iL  180. 
Mtaimicne,  aen  M  Clandkie,  cmel  tnatment  of,  iS.  190;  death  of, 

199 ;  memory  of,  honored  by  Tttoi,  911. 
Britone  ^t  agafaMt  the  Romano,  ia  118, 166;  aubdned  by  Agiieeia, 

910  ;  oonverted  by  Aagaatm,  iiL  950. 
Brntoa  mnrden  Ceear,  iL  143  ;  death  of,  155. 
BimilolferiBga,aaeof,  iiL39;  nnneoemary  after  Cfariat,  34 
B«ib9aa,ehlefef  the  Roman  army  vnder  Neva,  iiL  194;  death  ei;i4& 

C 

Caiaphae,  the  high-prieet  depeled  by  VHaUiib  &  79. 
fnhiitirri  ahanatar  of,  L  lOi 
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f;  i(e«r'Culli«9B»  61-^48;  tWid  pvnie 
1  to  destroy  Carthage,  76 ;  Tifoniw  d^ 
1, 98 ;  wmtneam  by  fiW|ifto  ^PauIlM,  ail 
lan  ammtm,'W ;  Ccrtbofle  wjIimK  %» 


Calendar,  ]loiiMBr««Ml^M*  Mii^eeMtfv-IL  ^40  ; 

Caligula,  Caiua,  migiA  if  tl»yiime,^.'il ; 
faTcMmUa  .tote  m^lt ' 88^^60';  nMdn 
•^89. 

<€aiBl^Ma».  obaiactflr  of,  L  M ;  «Mt«i^A  af  4Mi^#4. 

CamUluB  dictator,  iL  48. 

Canaan,  laHl  ai;  glvHi  ta  AkmWimk  MAMiaaoi  ftrmpaiwiwi^iH^ 

iinappiopnated  when  fiiat  tAMtf^mmim^bf  AlbnlMBn,  14,82; 

«ilnpaniliTa«ttaU  extant  of,  M»  8ft. 
Canaan,  aeyen  nationa  of,  oayaMad  hr  «lMir  iaiqidty^  &^L 
ttaMiailw,  efaaraotor  of,  i  44;  porilioii  of;  vidlMl  Ibr  the  yiUWiyidI 

the  true  religion,  IS. 
Candace,  qaeen  of  Ethiopia, tevaaesBgyit, K.  188. 
.Gapt^eainSabyiiMHatate  if  tha,  i.^;  ttbeartedHOyMB,^ 
Captivity  of  the  Jewa,  isecMt  «Atl»t«f,  mi  the  iinrmadtettlte,  i,  88. 
^kHMtaciM  fighta  «9unit  tha  ilanana,  iiL  118. 
tf^fthaga  and  CBrfhapminu,fi.  if     ~  -         - 

57 ;  aeoond  panic  war,  88; 

war,  74  ;  Romans  resolTed 

fence  of  the  Oarthnghili 

Carthace  declared  a  Roman  fmtiim,  fffl ;  fsnlinnii  tnhuH  %y 

order  <^  Cesar,  136. 
Caarins,  iL  153,  164. 

CasMuider  takes  the  tide  of  kmgttf  Gmaa,  «iiri  Kfacadob,  i.  198L 
Cataline,  casMpiiaey  tf ,  it  118i 
Cato  ndidno  war  wHh  Cai«iaga,4i.'iK4  mgbm  ^  U8,  114>  iltf 

death  of,  135.  ^^ 

Centuriea,  Roman,  iL  46. 
Cerinthus,  the  false  teacher,  ill.  S^. 
Cesar,  Julins,  setUes  the  affairi  of  JnAMwiiai ;  otavarttfrW,  101--diie; 

pernor  of  Spain,  lU ;  oTCtalpiiiB  ^ari  1VwMi|dna  €bri»  UAs 

jsaInb  of  Fompey,  115;  tengagas  in  nnA  w«r,  118t  toha  Ite 

treasory,  122;  snhdues  MarBeilles,  125;   appointed  diotalw,  ib.; 

nearly  drowned  in  an  open  boat,  1S7 ;  battia  «f  Phamaba,  188^ 

ignnt  NjioicingB  at  lloiae,in  baasvrof,  186 ;  rocehaaloBrtrin^lMii 

j»ns»Miiias,  187;  oAsed Uie^haiwn*  188,  and  iMfasBB  it,  M8  ;  ro- 

ceives  a  fifth  triumph,  141  >; .boaMWi  paid  to  irim,  148;  'deflth  d; 

149. 

Cesar,  Augustus,  Me  OetamtM, 

Cesario,  or  Cesaroa,  built  by  Herod,  iL  195,  614;  aoeiia  of  bioad  te 

time  of  Felix,  iii,  116  ;  murder  of  tha  Jam  at,  174. 
<;e4tbia,.gsiieniQr  of  Syria, .iawadM  dudea, m  181;  aHina 

ftom  Jerusalem,  184. 
KlkMlaB^e,  iii.  J&6L 

Chederiaomer,  first  conqueror  lifter  NiaHad»  L  88. 
Chief  ruler  in  Israel,  yicegtavtm  of  4MI,  L  875. 
Christ,birthof,  iiSIQ,  iiL  13;  M^bath  himself  kn«miaa4lw«< 

.ffMWdth,  18  ;  divine  nalMMiof, AO ;  k^plbnats  an  tif  DMwI.ilL; 

the  Son  of  God,  23 ;  impossibUity  of  carrying  on  a  scheme  of  da« 

oeption,  37;  supernatural  education  of,  42;  nnjustly  condemned 

by  PUate  44 ;  «vi*n«allCJMn«MBlitti»flK 
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OhiMw  ftalitiM  iaflnw  mi^  the  aywile^Hl  61;  tot  p^twintSoii 
of,  hy  the  Jew%  79 ;  flee  from  JenMaleiii»  mmI  i|Mead  the  gospel 
everywhere,  80 ;  earty  Ckrietieni not  veqmredto bnbmlt to  oiroittii- 
eieioB,  89 ;  Tiewed  ae  a  sect  of  the  Jews,  and  admitted  into  the 
•ynagoguee,  iii.  104 ;  yoiiintary  contribatione  of  the  fiiet  Ohmtiane, 
104 ;  increaee  at  Rome  under  Claudius  and  Keie,  184 ;  ftee  ftom 
penecotioB  until  the  time  of  Neio,  136 ;  blamed  fereetting  fire  to 
jRinno,  and  piWMmted,  149,  ISO;  flee  from  Jeraealem  Mfore  its 
destruction,  185;  spread  of  Christianity  by  the  influenoe  of  the 
•Buman  dominkm,  831 ;,  €«ily  eomipted  by  lUse  teachers,  238 ;  | 

perseeolion  of,  ih. ;  flnt  heresy  In  the  Church,  835 ;  converts  nu- 
merous m  the  fint  century,  887  ;  ^necution  at  Antieoh,  iti.  848: 
state  of,  according  to  Clemens  Somanos,  iii.  844,  851,  354 ;  how 
spread,  847,  34a 

•Christianity  ratroduced  into  Britain,  iiL  850 ;  recommends  itself  in  tile 
iinl  agea  to  the  jMor,  to  the  middle  classes, -and  to  nobilitv  and 
kings,  345 ;  becomes  the  state  religion  under  ConsliWtine,  368. 

anna,  ii.  94, 95,  9(1 

Claudius  Appius,  general,  ik  94 

Claudius,  son  of  Germanieus,  mairiee  a  daughter  of  Sejanus,  ill.  68 ; 
called  to  Che  threae  by  the  soldiery,  99 ;  ohafaeter  and  habNp  ef, 
101, 103;  works  of,  118 ;  death  of,  131. 

Clemens,  Bonuunis^  exbact  ftom  the  writiagp  of,  HL  ML 

Clemens,  imposture  of,  and  death,  iii  65. 

Cfteepotnt  wife  of  Oematrius,  pats  her  son  Seleneoi  to  death,  and  Is 
afterwards  slain  by  her  son  Grypus,  iL  141. 

Cleopatra  receives  the  thnme  of  Egypt  from  Cesar,  iL  131 ;  entertained 
by  Herod,  190 ;  extravagance  «f  with  Antony,  159---1644  death 
of,  170. 

Colmnba,  the  irUi  Monk,  iiL  849. 

Comitio,  Roman,  iL  43,  47. 

Constantino  pretends  to  be  a  Christian,  iiL  949. 

CobsuIb,  Roman,  iL  44w 

Corinth,  restored  by  order  of  Cesar,  iL  136. 

OmssuB  robs  Jerusalem,  iL  80 ;  wealtk  of,  106 ;  made  gwenwr  of  Syria, 
113,  114 ;  defeated  and  kUled  by  the  Parthians. 

Onshitea  or  Ethiopians  invade  iudah,  L  89. 

Cytenius,  governor  of  Syria,  iL«830. 

Cyrus  liberates  the  Jews,  L  50 ;  snlijeei  of  propheey,  71 ;  Us  eontempt 
of  idols,  ib> ;  eon<|ueats  of,  73. 

Cyiw  U.  son  of  Barius  Nothw,  L  101, 106 ;  death  of,  110. 


DnMVvWonofthelle^aoat,  L188;  vkkm  ef  Ae  Fsvlh  Beast,  181. 

Daniel,  Book  of,  explanation  of  viL  6,  viii.  5—8,  80—88,  L  178, 173; 
viL  7, 335 ;  ix.  fulfilled,  iiL  45 ;  xi.  5, 6, 183  ;  ver.  7—9, 195 ;  venea 
10-13, 818 ;  ver.  13, 17,  890 ;  ver.  17—19, 890;  ver.  90, 91, 397 
objections  against  the  book,  confuted,  866. 

Danube,  bridge  built  across  by  Trajan,  UL  fH^ 

Darius  Hystespes,  L  76. 

Daiiw  Nothus,  L  93 ;  unsettied  re^  of,  99 ;  death  of,  im. 

Darius  Codomanus,  character  of,  L  139  ;  proceeds  wiUi  freat  poinp  la 
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Alenadar.  141 ;  diteted  at 
AriwU,  153 ;  Main,  154. 


faiOBoiBf  148; 


Dark  Agw  dinUed  by  the  Refonnatien,  ill  957. 

Deere««ftli»  Roauui  Senate  afinit  rtmtoiioiaiM,  i  910;  favoiir  of  the 

Jewa,iL200;  iii.  79, 104 
DaoeniTiie,  Romaai  iL  45. 
DemetriiM,  mb  of  Stfoueoi  Phiiepctorv  aaoooda  the  thrane  of  Sjj^ 

L  378 ;  chaiaeter  of,  ttk ;  Alexaiider  Bala  eet  up  agaiaat  hmi,  383 ; 

death  of,  iK 
DeoMtriuB,  hie  aon,  eeta  vp  te  fain-  the  thit^e,  L  383 ;  granta  pririlegp 

to  the  JewB,  984;  imprieoned  in  Paithiat  iL  8 ;  legaiaa  boa  thio|ie 

after  the  death  of  Aatioehaa  Sdatna^  14^  ehaneter  of,  16 ;  death 

of,  ibw 
Demoftheiiea,  death  of,  i  1631 
Dietaton,  iL  44. 
Diqunction  of  larael,  vadar  leiohoaa,  a  «gB  of  the  fatnre  deeiiaa  ef 

the  kmgdoBi,  L  35. 
Dhriae  honoun  paid  to  AiwiHtiie  and  Tiberiaa,  iiL  85  ^to  Agiippa,  106. 
Docetae,  ov  GnoaUoe,  iiL  1^5. 
Poetriace  taagfat  to  the  Jewa  by  Cbsiit,  iL  39. 
DoiaitiaB  elected  a  Ceaar,  hi  aboenoe  of  hia  father,  iu.  309—914;  aae- 

eeeda  to  the  throne,  914 ;  ehaiaoter  of,  914, 915 ;  Tanity  aadeatniT- 

agaaoe  of ,  915 ;  emelty  of,  916 ;  peiaeoatea  the  ChriitiaaB,  919, 990 ; 

awaaanation  of,  991. 
Dnana,  chaacter  aad  Imtory  af,  iiL  59 ;  intraited  with  the  mawafamaiit' 

of  the  capital,  66    death  of,  70k 

B 

Earthqaahe  at  Shodea,  L  905 ;  in  Aaia,  daatroya  tirelfa  citiao,  til  €5w 

Bbion,  the  falae  teacher,  iiL  935. 

EdieU  in  fvroar  of  the  Jewa,  n.  900  ;  iu.79.104. 

Rdomitea  eait  off  the  yoke  of  Jodah,  L  40 ;  ratam  Ikam  the  BabykaiaA 
oaptiTity,  95. 

EActs  of  the  Jewa  avoeiatipf  with  the  Graeka  ia  the  Fenian  WaB» 
L109. 

Egypt  and  EgypUana;  the  fiiat  gieal  ciTiliaed  aation,  L  16;  atate  of* 
praviooa  to  the  daya  of  Joaeph»  93 ;  ifonderfnl  laoanoiieata  of,  betoaff 
to  a  later  aaa  than  that  of  Moaea,  94;  owe  anicfa  of  their  civilia- 
tion  and  religioas  ritea  to  the  Jewa,  ib. ;  cuatona  of,  forbidden  to  be 
praetiMd  by  the  Jewa,  ib. ;  inyade  Jndea,  99 ;  rated  br  atiaagei^ 
in  ftdfilinent  of  prophecy,  196, 148 ;  make  arar  againat  Jnliiia 
iL  131 ;  beoomea  a  Romaa  proYince,  170. 

ESIeaxar,  Jewiah  chief  of  banditti,  iiL  113. 

Eleaiar,  gerenMr  of  the  temple,  iiL  179 ;  appoiatad  goftanair  of 
185. 

Elijah,  the  prophet,  ap<4Len  of  by  Malachi,  iiL  14. 

EpichaiiBy  a  conrteaan,  oonapirea  againat  Nero,  iiL  156u 

Epicureana,  iiL  19L 

Era  of  the  Seleucidea,  L  170 ;  of  Ptolemy,  179. 

EMenea,  enoneoaaly  anppoaed  to  be  the  nnt  Chriatiana,  L  968. 

Eather,  aappoaod  to  be  tlie  wife  of  Aitaxeraea  Langimaniia,  L  fi8»  79 

BMier»  baok  af,  when  finUied,  L  1 76. 
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KfsgOFU,  \mgr  of  Salamb,  I  114, 1 15. 

Ezra,  puts  away  strange  witm  from  tha  Jewa,  L  53 ;  edlhitei  Uw  Saend 
Writiofpi,  65. 

F 

Wkbalons  nature  of  ancient  profane  historj,  L  80. 

Fadiis,  ffovernor  over  Judea,  iii.  107. 

False  relt^ion,  a  corruption  of  the  true  revealed  nIigion«  L  19. 

Famine  foretold  by  Agabue,  in.  108,  110. 

Felix,  governor  of  Judea,  iti;  116,  117,  133. 

Festus,  procurator  of  Judea,  iii.  133. 

Fidelity  of  the  Jewish  soldien,  L  93, 193. 

Flaccus  Caius,  ii.  86.  ^ 

Fiaccus  Valerius,  iL  98. 

Florus,  governor  of  Judea,  cruelty  of,  iii  176. 


Gabinus  attacks  Jerusalem,  ii.  28 — 30. 

Galba  declared  emperor,  iiL  164;  unpopular  measora  of,  197,  198; 
death  of,  901. 

Galatians,  origin  of,  i.  190. 

Galilee  and  the  Galileans,  fitted  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel* 
ii.  929 ;  attacked  by  the  Samaritans  in  going  to  Jerusalem,  iii  113. 

Gaul,  eru)ition  of,  by  barbarians,  ii.  90;  by  the  Ilelvetn,  119. 

Gaza,  prophecy  regarding,  fulfilled,  i.  147. 

Gedaliah  made  governor  of  Judah,  t  48  ;  slain  by  Ishmael,  ibi 

Gemara,  i.  70. 

Genealogy  of  the  Jews,  only,  can  be  traced  to  Adam,  i.  9. 

Genealogical  table  of  the  Jews  carefully  kept,  iiL  91 ;  dlflference  of,  by 
Matthew  and  Luke,  accounted  for,  93. 

Germanicus,  magnanimous  conduct  of,  iii.  56 ;  death  of,  58. 

Germans,  revolt  under  Domitian,  iii  918. 

Glabrio  fights  with  a  lion  in  the  circus,  iii  918. 

Gnostics,  or  DocetSB,  iii.  935. 

Gorgiab,  general  of  the  Idumeans,  I  970. 

Cfoepel,  taught  first  to  the  Jews,  iii  88 ;  afterwards  to  all  nations,  89. 

Greece,  philosophers  of,  I  86 ;  state  of,  on  the  accession  of  Alexander, 
130 ;  language  universally  adopted,  161 ;  states  attempt  to  recover 
their  independence  on  the  decease  of  Alexander,  163;  declared 
f^,  170 ;  division  of,  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  179 ;  state  of, 
afte:  the  decease  of  Alexander,  904 ;  the  splendour  of,  renovated 
nnder  Aretas,  907 ;  declared  free  by  the  Romans,  991 ;  langnage 
and  literature  encouraged  by  Augustus,  il  178,  185. 

GiypUB,  king  of  Syria,  puts  his  mother  to  death,  ii.  16. 


Hamilcar,  the  Carthaginian,  father  of  Hannibal,  il  59. 

Hannibal,  character  of,  il  60 ;  attacks  Spain,  ib. ;  siege  of  Sagnntam, 

ib. ;  crDsses  the  Alps,  61 ;  encounters  and  defeats  Scipio  at  TVebia, 

69 ;  battles  of  Thrasimenus  and  Cannss,  64 ;  applies  in  vain  for 

assistance  and  troops  fiom  Carthage,  65 ;  leaves  Italy  to  proteei 
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Ctrthftge,  71 ;  makat  peaos  wfftk  ]|oiii«».7S(  tUlgad'to  ilw 
Gartb«09,  74^ 

Haadnibal,  the  Caithaffinian,  ii.  59. 

Hofldnbal,  liroUier  of  Humibal,  ia  defeated  and  alain  by  the  RntiMiM, 
IL  o9* 

Haadrabal,  father  of  Sophenhiba,  OTemene  by  the  Bomana,  ia  oUknd 
to  flee  fjom  Caithage,  iL  71 ;  recalled  by  the  CartbagJniam,  78^ 
overceme  by  the  BmroaiMi,  80 ;  heroic  character  of  hia  wife^ilL 

Haxael,  king  of  Syria,  inyadea  Judah,  i.  4SL 

Heathen  prieeta,  preaumptioA  and  tyranny  oC,  t  81. 

Hebrew  points,  i.  66. 

Helena,  queen  of  Adiabena,  a  Jewish  convert*  iiL  110. 

Heliodonis,  treaaorer  of  Syria,  punished  for  attenpting  t»  nh  th» 
temple,  i,  339  ]  usurps  the  throne  of  Syria,  831. 

Helins,  goreroor  of  Rome  under  Nero,  iiL  163. 

Hereuhmeum  destroyed  by  Vesuyius,  iii.  213. 

Herod,  son  of  Antipater,  appointed  governor  of  Galilee,  ii.  31 ;  destroys  the 
numerous  banditti  which  infested  Galilee,  ib. ;  ia  summoned  before 
the  Sanhedrim  to  answer  for  his  conduct,  ib. ;  appoinisd  govenor 
of  Ceio>Syria,  32;  gains  the  favour  of  Antony,  and  proclaimed 
Mg  of  Judea,  34 ;  marries  Mariamne,  the  granddMi|^ter  of  Hyr- 
eanus,  ib. ;  character  and  policy  of,  188 ;  <^eni  aid  to  Antony,  tm 
condition  of  putting  Cleopatra  to  death,  191 ;  overcomes  the  king 
of  Arabia,  iU ;  makes  court  to  Octavius,  192 ;  domestic  misery  of, 
192,  193  ;  introduces  heathen  customs  amone  the  Jews,  193 ;  oon« 
spiracy  to  murder  him,  194 ;  supplies  the  Jews  with  coin  fnm 
Egypt,  196 ;  buildings  erected  by  Herod,  ib. ;  honoured  by  Angnstois 
and  made  Roman  procurator  of  Syria,  and  overseer  of  the  mines 
of  Cyprus,  197  ;  tyranny  of,  198 ;  repaira  the  temple,  iU ;  releases 
the  Jews  of  part  of  their  taxes,  203 ;  character  of,  208 ;  robs  the 
sepulchre  of  David,  214;  places  a  golden  eagle  over  the  temple, 
315 ;  confines  a  number  of  the  Jews,  in  order  to  put  them  to  death* 
316 ;  orderi  his  son  to  be  put  to  death,  ib. ;  death  and  final  will  of*  ik 

Herod,  famUy  of,  ii.  199—304. 

Herod  Philip,  ethnarcb  of  Batanea,  iL  221 ;  character  and  death  of»  336 

Herod  Antipas,  tetraroh  of  Galilee,  iL  221 ;  character  of,  228. 

Herod,  son  of  Aristobnlus  and  brother  of  Agrippa,  king  of  Chalcis,  iiL  103t 

Herodiaa,  infamous  conduct  of,  iL  227 ;  baniahment  and  death  of,  339. 

Herodotus,  the  first  authentic  historian,  commences  writing  on  the  dots 
of  the  Old  Testament  History,  i,  80. 

Hezekiah,  reign  of,  i.  44. 

High-priests,  Jewish,  L  197,  200. 

Bistory,  pagan,  fabulous  beyond  the  era  of  Nebuchadneizar,  i  9»  Ul 

Holy  Laud,  lies  desolate  seventy  yean,  L  49. 

Hyieanos,  see  Maecabees. 

1 

Idolatry  universal  m  the  days  of  Moses,  L  19 ;  degrading  tendency  «f,  80 
Idumeans,  or  Edomites,  confederate  agaimit  Isreel*  I  370;  ceiM  to  b9 

a  nation,  iL  15. 
Ignatius,  martyrdom  of,  by  order  of  Trajan*  iii.  344. 
Infants,  massacre  of  the,  by  Hercd*  omitted  by  Josephine  iL  S19 
Inondation  of  the  Tiber,  iL  57. 
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Jx^ammh  Miqi  of  l^ionp,  cxtntt  froni»  iii.  Mk 

Isaiah  six.  18---25,  ialfle  iiOMprataiUA  «imI 

Isaiah,  poem  of  Virgpil  borrowed  frmn*  ii  330L 

Ishnael  slays  Gedwiah»  i.  48. 

UnfiU  race  of»  special  object  for  which  ohoeei^  hj  Goi^  i,  15 ;  ekodas 
oQt  of  Egypt  withovt  aims,  24;  supplied  with  the  aimeor  of  the 
Egyptians  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea»  95 ;  di^onotloB  e^  a  censpien^ 
oas  sign  of  their  future  decliacb  35.  {Ste  Jmds;). 

ttiOiaii  Republic  il  99. 

Ikates,  king  of  Adiabene,  »  Jewieh  ooMWit,  ■tsirte  the  Je«i%  iik  110^    " 


Jacob,  family  of,  their  wickednees,  and  expediency  of 
Egypt,  I  23. 

James  the  leas  beheaded  by  order  of  A^ppaf  iii.  105w 

Jamee  the  greater,  death  of,  iii.  136. 

Janus,  temple  of  at  Rome  ^t,  ii.  171, 179 ;  iiL  211. 

Jama  buys  the  office  of  high*pri«at  fraiii  Antiocboe,  I  233,  289 ;  ii 
duces  heathenish  customs,  and  sends  efbrings  to  Heieaiee,  940 ;  is 
supplanted  by  his  brother  Menelaos,  241 ;  attempts  to  regain  bin 
office,  245. 

Jehoiada  saves  king  Joash,  i,  41. 

Jehoram  founds  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  or  the  ten  tribes,  and  pslabiishiM 
idolatry,  i..34. 

Jehu,  wicked  reign  of,  L  37.  41. 

Jericho,  celebrated  for  it9  balm. and  p^htt*tMeS)  given  to  Cleopatra  by 
Antony,  iL  190. 

Jerusalem,  destruction  of,  iiL  188 ;  claimed  by  Vespasian  as  its  superior, 
193. 

Je^ra,  the  chosen  wonhipperfi  of  the  True  God,  i.  10;  not  on  account 
ef  tiieir  own  personal  excellence,  15;  dispersion  of,  among  the 
heathen,  fitted  for  the  spread  of  true  religion,  16,  17 ;  national  con* 
itfitutiMi  of,  a  theoeracy,  18, 31 ;  fidelity  of  to  the  Peraians,  123  ;  nu- 
merous in  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  124 ;  teach  the  Greeks, 
134;  mix  freely  with  the  Greeks,  and  learn  their  language,  146» 
159 ;  repair  to  Alexandria,  149 ;  refuse  to  build  the  temple  of  Belus, 
158 ;  signal  deliverance  from  the  fury  of  Ftolemy  Fhilopator,  214  ; 
**  scattered  abroad,"  220 ;  corrupted  by  the  speculative  philosophy 
of  Greece,  238,  243 ;  compelled  by  Anttochus  Epiphanes  to  forsake 
the  law,  248,  250;  supernatural  interference  in  favour  of,  253; 
first  intercouiM)  with  the  Romans  contrary  to  the  law  of  God.  274 ; 
proeperity  or  decline,  according  to  their  regard  or  disre^rard  for  th% 
law  of  God,  275 ;  live  in  proeperity  under  ifyreanus  I:,  il  19  ;  super- 
stitious regard  for  the  Sabbath,  29 ;  honoured  by  Julius  Cesar,  131 ; 
necessity  of  being  retained  as  a  nation  till  Christ's  coming,  187  j  at 
a  nation,  rise  under  Herod,' 194;  privileges  granted  to  them  by 
Agrippa,  the  Roman  governor,  202 ;  hatrod  of  Herod,  213  ;  maka 
a  disturbance  at  the  passover,  217 ;  riot  at  pentecoet,  219 ;  petition 
Augustus  to  make  Jadoa  a  Roman  piovinee,291 ;  moral  degaaem-f 
tioo  of,  previous  to  their  final  dispersion,  224 ;  moral  and  veHglons 
nharaoier  of,  iii.  7«-iQ ;  opuMona  of » iu  the  tirao  of  Ghrisl,  36, 3f  $ 
lgi^ra«ca  of  their  Uanhii>  39 ;  mhuI Iha Mllinf  np-of  tba  atalM  d 
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CtlMlat  88;  one  wSBkm  ef,  in  BcTpt  in  the  time  ef  'RlKitm; 
enJltf  peneeatod  by  the  fffvermir  Flaociw,  90 ;  twenty  thouatnd 
enniied  to  death  in  JeraMlem,  119;  itate  of,  oader  Felix,  116; 
beniriied  from  Rome  by  Clendiae,  117;  itete  of,  nnder  Nero,  133 : 
final  deatraetion  by  the  Renani,  171^193 ;  devoured  by  wild 
beaeta  in  the  theatre,  199 ;  atill  expect  a  Menah,  193. 

leaiar  appointed  hi|fh-priBet  by  Herod,  ii.  916. 

John  the  Baptiat,  birth  of,  U.  996 ;  mhiirtry  of,  iii.  14 

Jenathan  the  higfa-prieit,  killed  in  the  temfAe  by  his  brother  Jeeoa,  L  105» 

Joeeph,  nephew  of  Oniaa  IL,  aneedote  ef,  i.  fm. 

Jeeeph,  hoeband  of  Mary,  repaiis  to  Egypt,  ii.  919 ;  tetnms  to  Jnden, 
918 

Jeaephoa,  the  Jewi«h  hiitorian,  appotnted  goreraor  of  Galilee*  in.  18S. 

lo«ah,  good  reirn  of,  i.  44,  71. 

Jnlw,  prince  of  Numidia,  ii^33,  13.Sl 

Judas  the  robber  infiMts  Jodea,  iL4[ll9, 993. 

Judas  Maccabeus,  m«  MMeabSnu. 

Jttdas  Iseafiot,  an  eridence  of  Christ^i  innocence,  iiL  43. 

Jndea,  grierous  drought  in,  iL  195 ;  reduced  to  a  Roman  protince,  991 ; 
given  to  Agrippa,  iil  109 ;  reduced  to  a  Roman  province  again,  107. 

Juguftha,  iL  87,  89. 

Julia,  Infamous  character  of,  iil  S5 ;  death  of,  61 

Julian  the  Mostate's  teotimoDy  in  favour  of  the  ChristianB,  fii.  110. 

Julius,  see  'Ce^mr. 

July,  month  of,  how  so  named,  ii.  189L 

Jupiter  adored  by  the  Romans,  iii.  ISL 

Jwtiee  of  God  manifeated  in  the  death  «r  hk  Son,  Iil  34. 


Kingdom  of  God,  spiritual  nature  of,  iil  13,  97, 34-^36. 

Kings  of  Israel,  account  of,  1 36 ;  God*s  deputies,  iil  99 

Kings  of  Judah,  1 38. 

Kuigs  in  ancient  times,  acoounted  heads  of  the  Pagan  religian,  L  6L 


claim  kindred  with  the  Jews,  1 938 ;  IL  9. 
Laws  of  Moses,  benevolent  nature  oU  iil  31. 
Law  of  retribution  or  retaliation,  iii.  32, 35. 
Lepidus,  ii.  103,  145  ;  humiliation  of,  1^. 
Liberel  constitotion  first  given  by  Moses,  I  57. 
LIbo,  S.  account  of,  iil  61 — 63. 
ttbrary,  of  Alexandria,  destruction  oi,  I  177. 
Uvia,  wife  of  Octavtus,  character  of,  ii.  183.  iil  55,  60. 

takes  the  UUe  of  king  of  Thnce,  1 171 ;  robs  the  teaifdo 
•f  Jerusalem  by  consent  of  Menelans,  949. 


Maeoabeei,  family  of,  1954;  origmof  the  iianie,965t  pemdaritiea  of 

the  reign  of«  ih. 
Maccabeus,  Jndas,  withdraws  with  a  amall  eon^asy  hito  the  wildeiw 

■Mi.  I  946;  snoeemAil  ngiiMt  hb  eneniea,  959^.^6;  pttrifisa 
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th»  alter,  961 ;  obtaiM  «  fcvov^le  peaoe,  and  md^  yiwniM  «r 
tbe  ooiuiti7,377 ;  applies  to  tha  Rnnaiia  for  lia^>»  980 ;  death  of,  ih. 

Maeoabaaa,  Jonaiban,  aiieoeeda  hia  brother  Jadaa,  i.  981 ;  eonited  by 
Demetnoi  and  Alexander  Bala ;  aanimaa  the  pwpiey  989 ;  tieach- 
eroualy  murdered  by  TVyphcm,  867 ;  nminnnant  evaded  to  hia 
memory  at  M odia>  it  6, 

•^— *  Simon,  brother  of  Jonathan,  elected  biffh-prieat  and  leader  ef 
the  Jawa,  ii.  5 ;  renaata  aMianowi  with  the  nomaaa  and  Laoedemo- 
8,  9 ;  allowed  by  Antioehna  Sktotoa  to  coin  money,  10; 


o?eroomea  Cendebeoa,  who  ia  aeat.to  mb  Jeraaalem,  11;  he  and 
hia  two  aona  treacberooly  nnidered  by  hia  aon-ui-law  Ptolemy 
Abolw,  19 ;  character  oA  ib> 

John  Hyrcanoa,  hia  aon,  auoceeda,  ii.  19 ;  ia  beaieged  in  Jeraa^ 


lam,  bat  obtaina  peace  of  Antioehus  Sidetui,  13 ;  aubjugatea  the 
Idumeana,  15 ;  aenda  an  embaasy  to  the  Bamana,  ib ;  laya  waato 
Samaria,  17 ;  coaqoam  Fhtliatine  and  Gahlee«  ib.  $  ibiMkea  tha 
Pharaaaioal  party,  19 :  death  of,  ib ;  character  of,  ih 

Aiiatabqlni,  lui  eon,  aneoeeda,  iL  91 ;  mudeia  hia  malher,  ik  ; 


death  of,  99. 

•^-^  Jannvoa,  hia  brother,  aocceeda,  iL  99 ;  cruelty  and  death  of,  93; 
Alexandra  hia  wife  adminiateia  the  goreitmientd  yeara;  death  of,  95. 
Hyreanna  II.  higfa-prieat  and  aon  of  JaMMeq%  aacanda  tha  throne 


aappcited  by  tbe  Phariaeea,  ii.  95;  retoma  to  private  Hfe,  96^ 
appeala  to  Pompey,  97 ;  reatored  to  the  thrana  and  high-fneathood 
by  Pompey,  30 ;  mutilated  by  Antigonna,  and  carried  into  Parthia, 
33 ;  retuma  to  Jemaalem,  34 ;  death  of,  191 ;  evanta  in  thalifo  of,  ib. 
—  Ariatobnlns,  aon  of  Jannma,  gaina  tha  crown  ii.  95 ;  aandi  an 
ambaanulor  to  Pompey,  97 ;  who  aendB..him  and  hia  two  aona, 
Alexander  and  Antigonna,  prisonen  to  Home,  30;  Antigonaa 
eacapea  and  fights  with  Gahmw,  ib.;  liberated  by  Jnliaa  CSnar, 
ib. ;  poiaonad,  iL 

Antigonaa,  aon  of  Ariatobalui,  placed  on  tha  throne  of  Jodea  by 


the  Parthians,  ii.  3a  ;  aeaih  of,  36 ;  and  the  laat  of  the 
family. 

Ariatobulos,  aon  of  Alexander,  made  high-pneat,  iL  188 ;  mnr- 


,L85. 


dared  by  order  of  Herod,  ib. 
Maoenna,  ii.  155. 
Magi,  slaughter  of  by  the  Pernai 
Magi,  the,  iL  910. 
Maiachi,  time  of,  L  59. 
Malichua,  ii.  39. 

Manahem,  mock  kmg  of  Jndaa,  iiL  180. 
MancinM,  ii,  83. 

Mareelloa,  aon  of  Octavia,  poiaoned,  iiL  53. 
Maiiamne,  wife  of  Herod,  ii.  34,  35 ;  mmder  af,  190, 193. 
Marina,  acoount  of,  iL  87,  89—96. 
Maannian,  a  prince  of  Numidia,  iL  70. 
Maeorites,  L  67. 

Memnon,  tbe  Rhodian,  character,  of,  L  137. 
Menelaua,  wicked  high^prieat  of  the  Jewa,  conaenlato  Iha  lottta|g  flf 

the  temple,  L  941 ;  depoeed,  975  ;  put  to  death,  977. 
Meanlina,  cruelty  of,  iL  930,  931. 
Meaaiah,  muvaiaal' expectation  of,  L  17. 
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IGiMlM  of  Chrirt,  dm*  apMlf » iiL  4ft 

Wamimm  gifts  ImmawmI  oa  tiM  apoilfli,  ift^4ft4  Mt^r  tltoot 

it :  din  nirh  thn  ■piwihi.  M 
MiriuMi,  tlwt  or  oni  tows  i  &7»  m 
MoabitM  reUini  from  the  Babyloiiith  eaptmly»  i.  8ib 
IfonllMB,  ttw  Jew,  unodot»H  L  lliS. 
M«0i,  km  if,  AB  MterfMBmit  of  the  iwlriftlMl,  L  9*| 

ooMtatntiei^  57;  bMievolont  uton  ^  Hi  31 }  airiy. 

PMtmM  te  the  pMwv  109. 
IMmt  eete  her  eUd  at  JwiMkvi,  iiL  190. 
Myitaiiee,  natun  of  the  ancwBt  heatlMi^  i  81*  ifii 


Mkeiml 


L46. 


the  Jews  Neeepiiiilj, 


LDM. 


y  wteaihwi,  kiag  of  ggypt,  defeated  hy 

Nehemiah,  state  of  the  Jews  under,  I  53,  94,  9& 

VeiD,  mainos  Octavia,  daughter  of  GlaadNUs  iU.  121 ; 

ISS ;  9Md  eoiidnct  of,  for  fire  yeais,  133-— 197 ;  pjoeeedi  to  areiy 
ipeeies  of  foUy  aad  eraelty,  199;  alteiiipts  faia  mother's  liie, 
19»i-148;  remone  of,143, 144;  dhraieeo  Ootavia,  and  nanies 
Pepf  a,  145 ;  foadnMi  of  raeiag  aad  harping,  148  ;  seU  fiie  to  the 
oily  of  Rome,  147;  buiMa  hto  goUea  pa£ae,.153;  oeaspiraey 
agaoMt,  155;  perforan  as  a  player,  159 ;  pnMBoda  to  Greeoe  to 
contend  at  the  gaawe^  161 ;  letanH  i»  trhwnphal  pinaiWBniir  163 ; 
his  death,  166*-l6e. 

Neask  a  false,  iii.  3ia 

Narva,  aaoonat  e^  iii.  398;  dealh  of,  ik 

Nicenor,  goremor  of  Media,  defeated  by  Selencos,  L  1|9l 

Nieaaari  sent  hyDemetiinatopniish  the  Java,  i  379;  death  oi;  280. 

Nhiaveh,  coB^uerBd  by  l^ajaa,  iiL  225. 

Noah  and  his  family,  cfaanusteis  of,  L  12;  aliro  in  the  daja  of  Abra- 
haiB,13# 

Novatian,  iiL  255i 


OetaTia,  wife  of  Antony,  and  rister  of  Cesar,  iL  16Ql 
Octam,  wife  of  Nero,  iii.  121 ;  divorced,  145 ;  death  of,  ihi 
Oetavins  Cesar,  account  of,  L  146;  appointed  propneior,  147;  joina 
Antony  and  Lepidos,  147—159 ;  aMriAcea  40O  aenaton  to  tbe^ 
manes  of  Julius  Cesar,  at  Perusa,  158  ;  overcomes  Lepidas,  162 ; 
overoomes  Antony  at  ActfBm,  168, 169;  deep  poKoy  of,  on  beooBB* 
rag  eole  maslar  of  the  K«Bai»  empife,  171 ;  leoeiveo  the  naaoa  of 
Augustus,  175 ;  assumes  the  office  of  pontifM  maiimnB»  182. 
Old  Iwament  completed  in  the  re^  of  Artaxentes,  L  79l 
Oniss,  the  high-priest,  corrects  the  Sacred  Canon,  L  197. 
Onias  II.  refuses  to  remit  the  tribaU  to  the  hiiv  of  Egyfrt,  L  90L 
QwatrUIi.  depOMd,  and  hi»  offioe  eold  to  Jaeon,  L  2S3. 
Qniaa,  hia  son,  Hess  to  Egypt,  and  builds  a  temple  there,  L  377 ; 

neoM  interpretation  of  prophecy  by,  ib. 
Otho,i9poaited  emperor,  iiL  201  ;senaiUlity  0^203;  deatho^304, 
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Mlas,  bntlMr  of  Feliz,  riehM  of,  at  137. 

Puthiani,  account  o{,  i.  193 ;  ii.  33;  def<Mft«d  bf  VMidKnB,  IQO;  send 

an  embafliy  to  Cesar  Angafltm,  179 ;  eoaqaaved  by  lYi^,  iii.  3S5. 
Pod,  tiaMk»of»  ill  115—117 ;  go«a  to  Home,  133 ;  death  of,  153. 
Pelnwiun,  tiege  of,  i.  135. 
Pentateuch,  Samaritan,  i  97. 
Peidieeas,  death  of,  L  164 
PenepoUf,  i.  153. 

PefBiana»  theii  cootampt  of  idola,  L  84: 
Peneoition  the  meanax>f  flpreadine  Chriitinii^,  iiL  5247. 
Peter  cast  into  priwn  by  older  of  Agrrippa,  iii.  105 ;  death  of^  159. 
Pharaoh,  army  of,  drowned  in  the  &d  Sea,  i.  35. 
Pharieeee,  account  of,  i.  68 ;  oppoeed  by  John  Hyreanut,  iL  18 ;  tradt 

tieii»of,  enforced  by  his  prandaon  Hyroanus  II.,  34. 
Phasaei,  goyemor  of  Jerusalem,  ii.  31 ;  beats  out  his  own  breino,  33. 
Pheroras,  brother  of  Heiodx  it  197. 
Phitip  of  Maoedon,  character  of,  L  131 ,  133. 
Philip  II.,  i.  310, 317,  3ia 
PbUippi,  batUe  of,  iL  154. 

Philoeopheis  and  Philosophy,  heathen,  i.  81—91, 199 ;  iii.  10, 33a 
Pilate,  character  of,  iL  333 ';  attempts  to  rob  the  treasury,  333 ;  deposed 

by  Vitelliw,  334 ;  banishment  and  death,  ib. ;  letter  of,  to  Tiberius, 

335. 
Plato,  piiUosopfay  of,  i.  89,  spread  of,  90. 
Pliny  the  elder  perishee  in  VesuTios,  iii.  313. 
Pliny  the  yoonger*8  account  of  the  early  Chriatians,  Iii.  838. 
Pompeii  deotroyed  by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  iii.  313. 
Pompeiopotis,  bow  named,  ii.  109. 
PoBpey  marches  to  Jerusalem,  ii.  38 ;  takes  it,  and  enters  the  holy  of 

holies,  39  ;  contrasted  with  Cesar,  101  ;■  charaeter  of,  101,  107 ; 

magnanimous  conduct  ofj  104;  subdues  the  pirates,  109;  trhunphal 

pioceasioD,  110;  governor  of  Spain,  113;  sole  consul,  116;  wan 

with  Cesar,  118-^136 ;  battle  of  Phaiaalia,  138. 
P«mpey*8  son  defeated  by  Cesar,  il  140;  makes  peace  with  Antony 

and  Oetavius,  160 ;  death  of,  163. 
Poor  denied  the  benefits  of  religious  rites  in  ancient  thnee,  i  63. 
Ibppea,  a  Jewish  proselyte,  iU.  134 ;  married  to  Nero,  145 ;  death,  l6fK* 
Pope,  or  bishop  of  Rome,  assumed  power  of,  iiL  356. 
Pbsts,  fiiBt  introduced  by  Cesar  Augustus,  ii.  175. 
Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagos,  takes  Jerusalem  by  treachery,  and  catries 

the  inhabitants  captive,  L  166 ;  and,  for  their  fidelity  afterwards 

grants  them  equal  privileges  with  the  Greeks,  ib. ;  takes  the  title 

of  king  of  Egypt,  173  ;  era  of,  ib. 
Ptolemy  PhiiadelplHw,  reign  of,  i.  174^193. 
Plotemy  Ef«i|nete»t  retgn  of,  i.  194 — ^810. 
Ptolemy  Phllopator,  character  of,  i.  313 ;  persecntee  the  Jews,  and  e&- 

deavoura  to  enter  the  temple,  313. 
Ptolemy  Epipbanes,  L  317. 
Ptolemy  Phitometor  defeated  by  An^hus,  i  834;  anisted  by  tli» 

Romans,  5235. 
Ptolemy  Evergetes  II.  or  Physoon,  aet  on  the  thione,  i  334: 


Ptotamy  Maeron,  gcf  enw  of  Syria,  (kvogm  tha  Jews,  L  969. 

Ptolemy  Abubuii  baae  mmder  and  treaisbery  liy,  u.  Id. 

Ptolemy,  brother  of  Cleopatra,  K.  130. 

Pnl,  king  of  Aoyria,  qiTades  brael,  1 38.- 

Punic  War,  first,  il  52 ;  aeeond,  60 ;  third,  7& 

Purificatioa  and  dedieathm  of  the  altar  at  the  end  of  1S60  daye,  L  MOl 


R 

Babbins,  anoyance  of,  L  69,  70. 

Refonnation  diapelo  the  reign  of  daikneai  and  ignonuioe,  iil  257. 

Religion,  pagan,  a  oomiptaon  of  the  tme^  i.  12 ;  principice  of,  81,  8Sl 

Religion,  true,  apread  of  by  the  Jews  in  Gieeoe,  L  102,  187. 

Religion  and  morale,  prarioue  to  the  eoning  of  Chiiit,  iii  &— >10. 

••  Remnant  of  Urael,'*  dsactihed,  K  49. 

Retreat  of  the  10,000  Gteeks,  i.  110,  111 ;  eiflEeets  on  the  Ptemn  em- 
pire, 112. 

Retribation,  doctrine  of,  taught  by  the  patriarahe,  i.  13, 18. 

RfMpane,  ebaracter  of,  before  and  after  their  interooniae  with  Greeee, 
i.  208,  209 ;  conetitnte  themeelvee  goTemon  of  the  young  king  of 
Egypt,  Ptolemy  Epiphanee,  219  ;  efl^ta  of  their  conquest  of  Asia, 
225 ;  letlen  to  Judas  M accalmis,  272,  273 ;  to  Simon,  il  8,  9 ; 
political  cbaraoter  of,  38 ;  empire,  the  fourth  beast  of  Daniel,  39, 
183 ;  legislative  system,  40 ;  traditional  origin,  42 ;  laws  borrowed 
from  Greece,  45 ;  twelve  tables  of  laws,  48 ;  provide  themselves 
with  a  naval  foice,  54 ;  make  peace  with  Carthage,  55;  conflict 
between  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  82 ;  daim  the  Carthaginian 
possessions  in  Spain,  83 ;  agrarian  law  attempted  U>  be  iotrodoced, 
84 ;  corruption  of  the  magistrates,  89 ;  senate  obliged  to  sit  in 
Thessalonica,  125 ;  at  Utica,  132 ;  extent  of  the  Roman  repafalio 
nnder  the  second  triumvirate,  167, 176 ;  republic  extingidriied  under 
Cesar  Augustus,  176 ;  revenue  and  taxes,  177, 178 ;  moral  degra- 
ilation  of,  180;  influence  of  civilixatmn  on  the  enbdoed  provinces, 
184;  become  acquainted  with  divine  revelation,  186;  Keentkrosness 
of,  iil  12 ;  debasoment  of,  unifer  Caligula,  85 ;  Mimben  of,  beeome 
converts  to  the  Jewish  and  Christiaa  religions,  113;  greatness 
under  Trajan,  227;  roads,  228;  commerce,  230;  mines,  ibi;  in- 
fluence in  spreading  Christianity,  231. 

le,  conflagrations  in  the  city,  ii.  57 ;  ilL  147, 213  ;  number  of  citi* 
tens  under  Tiberius  Gracchus,  il  84 ;  extent  of  buildings,  ib. ;  men 
of  learning  invited  thither  by  Cesar,  138 ;  great  famhie  at,  160 ; 
great  sea-fight  in,  iiL  2l8w 

8 


Salihras,  sent  Irom  Rome  to  manage  the  a&in  of  Syria,  iL  218. 

Sacred  Writings,  love  of  Jews  for,  L  61,  69 ;  genuine  antkpiity  of,  62 ; 
collated  by  Em  and  N^emiah,  61,  65;  divisioas  of,  by  the  Jews^ 
62;  character  anciently  written  m,  65;  traaseribers  of;  66;  cof- 
rscted  by  Onias  I.,  197. 

Sttnifioe,  of  divine  origin,  L  11.     ^ 

Sadoc,  originator  of  the  Sadducee^  L  900. 

fhiddnn  insuirsetMa  of.  ii.  282L 
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BaUort,  Ui«  btatoriui,  employad  by  Cesar,  il  134, 185. 

Salome,  neter  of  Herod,  il  193 ;  malicioiia  di^Maitkm  c^n.9H> 

Samaria,  city  of,  built  by  Omri,  L  36. 

Samaritana,  aiicieiit  character  of,  i»  95 ;  cbaraotar  of  modeni,  96 ;  petf- 

tkm  Alezarider,  151 ;  deny  being  JewB»  247. 
Sanhedrim,  origin  and  account  of,  i.  5S>. 

Sanl,  oonTenion  of,  iii.  87 ;  fint  who  preached  to  the  Gentileiy  88. 
'*  Scattered  abroad/*  origin  of  tenn,  L  220. 
Scriptnree,  Greek  Tenion  need  m  aynagoguea,  i.  61 ;.  iii*  .36. 
Siearii,  account  of,  iiL  179. 

Scipio,  PuUiui  and  Cneine,  defeated  by  Haaniba],  il  63 ;  death  of,  68. 
Scipio,  the  younger,  ii  sent  to  Spain,  ii.  68 ;  retnna  to  Borne  trith  mosk 

tieasure,  69 ;  eaila  for  Utica,  70 ;  reduoee  CarthH(%  71. 
SejiHO  Paoiua  IIL  anbdnea  and  deatroya  Carthage,  ii.  i(K 
Scipio  Niaoa,  adriaea  peace  with  Carthage,  iL  75, 8& 
So^,  father-in-law  cf  Pompey,  oppoeea  Ceiar,  iL  133. 
SejanuB,  ambition  and  cruelty  of,  iii.  67*— 70 ;  death  of|  74 
Seleucus,  one  of  Alexander's  aucccMOia,  lecoTwa  Babylaii«  l  170 ;  en 

oi;ib.;  takes  the  tiUe  of  king  of  Syria»  171.  ^ 

Selenews  sonof  Antiochua,  i.  186 ;  death  of,  189. 
Seleucus  Callinicua,  i.  195,  S03. 
Seleucua  Ceranua,  L  311. 
Seleucus  PfailopfUor«  cbaracier  of»  i  387. ;  nbs  the  templa,  S99 ;  poJeoned, 

331. 
Seneca*  hirtory  of,  iH  133, 134;  death  of,  15a  « 

Septuagint  Tenion  of  the  SeriptueB  made  by  otder  of  Ptolemy  Phil^ 

delphus,  ii.  103. 
Seitorius,  character  of,  iL  103 ;  anecdote  of  hie  tame  deer,  16& 
8e¥enty  yearn  captivity » oonmenoement4»f,  disputed,  L  58. 
Shem,  race  of,  alone  retained  the  true  rdigion,  L  13. 
Shepherd  kings,  supposition  regarding,  L  So,  36. 
Shishak,  kin^  of  Egypt*  invades  Judah,  L  39. 
Sicily,  occasion  of  the  fiiat  Punic  war,  iL  63 ;  deelaiad  a  Sofluw  pwv- 

ince,  56. 
Sidon,  destruction  of,  L  133. 
Signs  seen  in  the  heavens,  L  331,  344,  373. 

Simon  of  Sidon,  pretends  to  be  a  son  of  Herody  IL  333  | 

Sinum,  the  magician,  iiL  835. 
Slave  of  Herod  usurps  the  diadem,  ii.  319. 
Smerdis,  the  impostor,  L  76,  85. 
Socrates,  philosojriiy  of,  L  86 ;  lifb  and  deelh  of,  108 
Spartacus,  insurrection  of,  it  106. 
Spintria,  iii.  13. 

Stephanus  murden  Domitian,  iiL  831 
Stoics,  iiL  13. 

Subterraneous  fire  m  Na— iW|  UL  139:  | 

Snlpicins,  P.,  iL  93. 
Sylla,  account  of,  iL  87—89. 
Synagogues,  origin  and  dbecription  of,  L  5Bl 
Syphaz,  prince  of  Numidia,  iL  69. 
Syria  receives  a  Roman  governor,  8. 19L  * 
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Talmncb,  ilwJNj  oi;  i Itf. 

Taiqnin,  fint  king  of  Rome,  U.  44. 

IVmple  dettroyid  bf  Mrtoehidneiwir,  L  46;  «lbiiilt  bf' MabinMh/M 

adorned  by  Herod,  it  IM;  deetrcyed  by  the  Roomu,  iS.  IM. 
Temple  of  Diana  in  Epheens  baraed  by  Bi'ieUalm,  i.  131- 
Ten  llieMad,  MtiMt  4if  the,  1 1 10 ;  efieeli  on  Uie  Pbimn  eii^^ 
Ten  Tribesj  decline  and  captivity  of,  by  SlMUMUMier,  I  36. 
Theocracy  of  the  Jewi^  ML  6. 
Theodoaus  the  Gieat,  iiL  355. 
Theiftdu  or  Jvdas,  the  iapoalnr,  iK.  108. 
TibcriM  Gneefaoe,  il  63 ;  death  «f,  8C 
Tiberiiv,  eharactor  of,  ii.  188 ;  iiL  5a-ft5,  56;  apponited  «|Mtl  with 

Aiigi]flttti,56 ;  aatirioal  Kftee  on, 61 ;  enoowftfea eplea,  68;  libenlily 

of,  65 ;  retiree  from  pablio  life,  71 ;  fovenunent  of,  75 ;  habile  wA 

character  of,  77 ;  death  of,  78. 
TIberioe,  son  of  TAeiiaa,  death  of,  iiL  84. 
IViHiphemeB,  Penian  governor  of  Ana  Miner,  L  107, 113. 
Titu%lefl  by  hii  father  to  beaiege  Jemealem,  iiL  188 ;  ankiely  to 

the  peopltt  and  tempto,  190, 13^ ;  made  ooUeagne  with 

209 ;  character  of,  311 ;  death  of,  313. 
Tower  of  Pharos  destroyed,  i.  176 

TmMiBM  of  the  heathen,  avidenlly  derived  ftom  Ned^  i  la 
Traditions  of  the  Jews,  L  67,  197. 
l^an,  ad<x>ted  by  Nenra,  iii.  389 ;  aooowit  of,  333 ;  «ow|Mfs  the  D^ 

eiaoi,  334 ;  eoaqanrti  of,  884--4i87 ;  letter  to  Pttay  mgandii^  Urn 

Christians,  iiL  338. 
Tribunes,  ftonan,  iL  44,  45. 
Triomyirate,  ^ftit,  ii.  Ill;   aeoaad,  pwuiiptioos,  ■wmfinraimti  oi 

murders  of,  148-^153;  new  dhwon  of  the  empire  by,  155, 160. 
IVypbon,  the  chief  magiatnte  of  Aabocli»  oavpa  the  power  of  Sfntt 

L  365;  murders  Jonatbaa  the  high-priest  and  Antiaolms,  mlBai 

^MDof i4desaMtar  Jlala,itt7 ;  iL 6 ; ^ath ei;  Uk 
Tyre,  magnificence  of  L  144. 

V 

Varus,  governor  of  Syria,  iL  9liB— 330. 

Ventidios'Cumanus,  prociinAor  of  J«dea,  IB.  Ill,  113. 

Vespasian  lands  in  Britain,  iiL  118 ;  appointed  governor^  Judea,  187 ; 
pointed  empsror,  188 ;  faistery  of,  807 ;  elected  by  tin  aenstle, 
31^ ;  works  miracles  in  Egypt,  ib. ;  character,  910;  death,  911. 

Viiginius,  governor  e^Gemlany,  ilL  164. 

Vit^lius,  emperor,  iiL  304 ;  sensuality  of,  906 

Viriathos,  Carthaginian  general,  iL  83. 

W 

Worid  volitical  and  commercial  stale  d«hi^%eime 

X 

Xenaa,  defeat  at  Thermopyfaiiv  and^dMll^i  38. 

Z 

Zedekiah  defeated  and  deprived  of  sight  by  Nebuchadn 
Zoroaster,  L  85. 
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